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Snow  Owl  (Snowy  Owl) — Plate  32  of  Alexander  Wilson’s  American  Ornithology 

“Near  Bairdstown,  in  Kentucky,  I met  with  a large  and  very  beautiful  one, 
which  appeared  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter,  and 
excited  general  surprise.”  The  smaller  figure  at  the  upper  left  is  that  of  a male 
Sparrow  Hawk. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


DR.  GORDON  WILSON  TO  SPEAK  AT  DINNER  MEETING 

In  observance  of  the  sesquicentennial  year  of  Alexander  Wilson’s 
visit  to  Kentucky,  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  (Louisville  Chapter,  K.  O. 
S.)  will  hear  a talk  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling-  Green,  on  “An  Orni- 
thologist Visits  Kentucky  in  1810,”  at  the  club’s  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing, February  14,  at  the  University  of  Louisville.  Dr.  Wilson  has 
written  extensively  on  this  early  ornithologlist,  and  bis  doctor’s  thesis 
was  ALEXANDER  WILSON:  POET-ESSAYIST-ORNITHOLOGIST. 

$ * * * 

SNOWY  OWL  AT  ERLANGER 

Valeria  DaCbsta,  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  spent  a few  days  bird- 
ing  in  the  Louisville  area  while  her  husband  was  here  on  business. 
She  repotted  that  both  of  them  had  seen  a Snowy  Owl  fly  quite  low 
across  the  road  over  their  car  in  a westerly  direction  at  Etlanger, 
Kentucky,  as  they  were  driving  to  Louisville  on  October  22,  1960. 
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RED-HEADED  WOODPECKERS  MAKING  A COME-BACK  AT 
ELK  CREEK  BOTTOMS 

A letter  from  James  W.  Hancock,  Madisonville,  states  that  the 
Red-headed  Woodpecker  appears  to  be  making-  a comeback;  he  has 
found  it  to  be  actually  common  in  Elk  Creek  bottoms  this  fall  (1960). 
The  editors  would  be  interested  in  knowing  whether  other  K.  O.  S. 
members  have  noticed  a change  or  increase  in  population  of  this 
species. 

* * * * 

ANOTHER  ROLLIN  PAINTING 

Two  exquisite  Ruby-throated  Hummingbirds,  male  and  female, 
are  the  subject  of  a 9”  x 12”  water-color  painting  given  the  K.  O.  S. 
as  a 1960  Christmas  gift  by  Howard  Rollin.  The  brilliant  coloring  of 
the  birds  and  of  the  trumpet  vine  on  which  they  are  feeding,  all 
against  a pale  blue  sky,  forms  a striking  and  decorative  portrayal. 

This  example  of  Rollin' s art  is  done  with  the  same  skill  and  me- 
ticulous detail  that  has  characterized  all  his  work.  The  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  is  fortunate  to  own  the  group  of  17  original 
paintings  which  he  has  presented  over  as  many  years. 

Mr.  Rollin  will  be  glad  to  accept  orders  for  bird  paintings  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  His  address  is  Route  1,  Weldona,  Colorado. — 
K.  O.  S.  Librarian,  Elvelyn  Schneider. 

* * * * 

HELP  REQUESTED  IN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  BALD  EAGLE 

The  National  Audubon  Society  has  launched  a study  aimed  at 
determining  the  status  of  the  Raid  Eagle.  This  project  is  designed 
to  cover  at  least  five  years  and  to  gather  data  from  all  parts  of  North 
America.  Information  is  needed  on  the  location  of  active  nests  and 
also  on  wintering  concentrations  of  eagles.  If  you  have  informa- 
tion on  these  or  any  other  facets  of  eagle  biology,  please  notify 
your  editors,  or  communicate  with  Alexander  Sprunt  IV,  Box  231, 
Tavernier,  Florida. 

* * t 

NEW  SANCTUARY  IN  OLDHAM  COUNTY 

The  University  of  Louisville  recently  acquired  title  to  a 200-acre 
tract  of  steep  to  sloping  farm  land  in  Oldham  County,  near  Browns- 
boro,  which  will  be  called  the  University  of  Louisville  Bird  and  Wild- 
life Sanctuary.  The  farm  was  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Homer  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a Life  Member  of  K.  O.  S. 
Mrs.  Homer  was  concerned  over  the  rapid  expansion  of  subdivisions  in 
rural  areas,  and  desired  that  some  part  should  be  preserved  for  pos- 
terity, thereby  enabling  future  generations  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
and  study  various  species  of  birds  and  other  aspects  of  our  natural 
resources. 

The  sanctuary  provides  a very  diversified  habitat  which  is  at- 
tractive to  woodland  as  well  as  field  birds.  The  most  of  the  acreage 
is  open  fields,  some  pasture,  brush,  and  woods.  The  South  Fork  of 
Harrod’s  Greek  borders  part  of  the  area;  and  Standing  Stone  Creek, 
a tributary  of  Harrod’s  Creek,  together  with  two  small  artifical  ponds, 
provide  water  supply.  Although  most  trees  are  deciduous,  there  are  a 
number  of  cedars  providing  roosting  areas  for  wintering  birds  or  nest- 
ing sites  in  summer. 
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This  property  will  serve  as  a field  laboratory  for  the  Biology  De- 
partment in  conducting  scientific  studies  of  plants  and  animals  of  this 
region.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  the  study  of  problems  which  require 
intensive  research  on  small  areas. 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  joins  the  University  of  Lou- 
isville in  expressing  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Homer  for  the  thoughtful- 
ness that  prompted  such  a worthy  and  beneficial  act  in  the  interest 
of  conservation  education. 

The  society  looks  forward  to  future  research  studies  that  will  be 
made  on  this  area  by  students  of  the  Biology  Department,  of  which 
Dr.  William  M.  Clay  is  chairman. 

* * * * 

SOME  BIRDS  OF  THE  OWENSBORO  LAKES— HI 
By  A.  L.  Powell 

EASTERN  KINGBIRD  (Tyr annus  tyraimus).  This  bird  is  al- 
ways a joy  to  us;  we  look  forward  eagerly  to  its  coming  each  spring. 
It  is  a common  summer  resident  and  breeds  all  around  the  lakes.  Of 
the  numerous  nests  that  I have  found  the  most  unusual  one  was  in  a 
willow  far  out  over  the  water;  I never  found  out  how  the  young  got 
to  land. 

CRESTED  FLYCATCHER  (Myiarchus  crinitus).  Not  so  com- 
mon as  the  Kingbird  but  regularly  seen  in  the  creek  bottoms  and  'the 
woods  behind  our  house.  One  year,  in  a limb  broken  off  by  a severe 
storm,  we  found  the  wreck  of  a Crested  Flycatcher’s  nest  in  an  aban- 
doned woodpecker  hole.  It  contained  the  inevitable  snakeskin. 

EASTERN  PHEOBE  (Sayornis  phoebe).  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
bird  is  not  so  common  as  it  used  to  be.  I formerly  found  it  on  nearly 
every  winter  hike  but  not  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  fairly  common.  I have  found  nests  under  Pup  Creek 
bridge,  under  the  eaves  of  at  least  two  cabins,  under  the  porch  of  a 
cabin,  and  under  a large  concrete  apron  that  had  been  built  as  a spill- 
way. 

Rather  than  trying  to  pinpoint  the  relative  status  of  the  Empi- 
donax  group  by  species,  I will  only  say  that  the  Least,  the  Acadian, 
and  the  Traill’s  are  here  in  migration,  with  the  Acadian  (Empidonax 
virescens)  as  a nesting  species. 

WOOD  PEWEE  (Oontopus  virens).  This  species  is  decidedly  ob- 
vious in  our  area.  We  watched  from  our  lawn  chairs  a nest  on  a 
slender  limb  of  an  oak  in  our  yard. 

HORNED  LARK  (EremopMla  alpestris).  It  is  a common  bird 
at  the  airport  and  in  the  large  fields  in  the  river  bottoms,  but  it  is  not 
found  often  near  the  lakes.  I see  small  flocks  once  in  a while  in  the 
fall  near  Kingfisher  Lake  No-.  II.  Not  far  from  the  lake  area  I found 
two  adults  and  one  young  bird  beside  a country  road. 

TREE  SWALLOW  (Iridoprocne  bicolor).  My  field  notes  show 
that  on  April  9,  1960,  30  or  more  of  this  species  were  flying  over  the 
lakes  in  company  with  about  the  same  number  of  Ram  Swallows  and 
about  a dozen  Bank  Swallows  and  a few  Purple  Martins.  These  birds 
lit  on  the  new  blacktop  road  between  the  Kingfisher  Lakes  and  allow- 
ed us  to  approach  to  almost  touching  distance  before  they  flew.  Com- 
mon in  migration. 

BANK  SWALLOW  (Riparia  riparia).  Seen  every  year  on  the 
lakes.  They  nest  in  the  road  cutbanks  and  steep  sides  of  parts  of 
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Pup  Creek.  Fairly  common  in  migration  but  not  so  common  in  sum- 
mer as  they  are  along  the  Ohio  River,  with  its  steep  banks  and  cliffs. 

ROUGH- WINGED  SWALLOW  (Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis).  The 
status  of  this  species  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bank 
Swallow. 

BARN  SWALLOW  (HI  run do  rustica).  This  area  has  many 
farms  and  huge  bams;  therefore  nesting  and  feeding  places  are  plenti- 
ful. Some  barns  contain  as  many  as  25  to  30  nests.  The  species  is 
quite  tame;  we  often  watch  the  adults  feeding  the  young,  only  a few 
feet  away. 

PURPLE  MARTIN  (Progne  subls).  Seen  all  summer  and  in  fair 
abundance.  A few  boxes,  scattered  around  in  the  neighborhood,  pro- 
vide the  main  sources  of  nesting  sites. 

BLUE  JAY  (Cyanocitta  crista ta).  Common  the  year  round  and 
one  of  our  most  interesting  species.  They  are  especially  adept  at 
stealing  food  from  the  feeding  shelf. 

COMMON  CROW  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos).  Fairly  common. 
We  see  small  flocks  flying  over  the  house  all  winter,  sometimes  alight- 
ing in  our  white  oak  tree.  Once  recently  several  attacked  a pair  of 
Barred  Owls  in  that  tree.  A pecan  grove  on  a near-by  farm  seems 
especially  attractive  to  the  Crows. 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE  (Par us  carolmensis).  There  is  nearly 
always  one  of  this  species  at  our  feeding  shelf,  eating  peanut  butter. 
It  is  never  abundant  in  winter  but  breeds  here  in  fair  numbers.  It 
seems  to  prefer  old  fence  posts  that  have  been  hollowed  by  decay. 

TUFTED  TITMOUSE  (Par  us  bicolor).  As  common  as  the  Caro- 
lina Chickadee;  it  is  a year-round  resident  and  nests  in  places  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Chickadee.  We  found  one  nest  in  the  top  of  a 
rotten  fence  post. 

WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH  (Sitta  carolmensis).  Though 
this  bird  should  be  common  in  this  sort  of  habitat,  I seldom  find  it. 
Pup  Creek  bottoms  will  yield  one  or  two  occasionally,  there  is  an  oc- 
casional one  in  the  woods  behind  our  house,  but  in  general  it  must  be 
considered  rare  or  at  least  uncommon.  I have  never  seen  a nest  or 
young. 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH  (Sitta  canadensis).  In  the  winter 
of  1959-’6Q  one  visited  our  feeding  shelf  daily  and  became  so  tame 
that  it  would  fly  down  and  almost  perch  on  our  hands.  Once  it  lit  on 
the  handle  of  a spoon  being  used  to  dip  out  meal  and  grease.  Meal 
mixed  with  lard  or  bacon  grease  was  its  favorite  food  as  it  was  for 
many  other  species.  For  a while  there  were  two  of  this  species  in 
the  yard;  at  the  home  of  the  Games,  on  Carpenter  Lake,  a pair  of 
these  birds  fed  all  winter. 

BROWN  CREEPER  (Certbia  familiaris).  A number  seen  in  mi- 
grations but  few  in  winter.  My  wife  found  one  at  our  back  door  a 
few  days  before  our  Christmas  Count,  but  we  have  not  seen  one 
since  then.  I usually  see  a few  when  I make  a long  hike  around  the 
lake  and  into  the  heavily-wooded  Pup  Creek  bottoms. 

HOUSE  WREN  (Troglodytes  aedon).  Common  in  Owensboro 
but  rarely  seen  near  the  lakes.  I found  a pair  nesting  in  Maceo,  one 
mile  from  the  lakes,  and  a pair  near  Carpenter’s  Lake.  It  seems 
strange  that  more  are  not  found  here. 
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WINTER  WREN  (Troglodytes  troglodytes).  Recorded  once  or 
twice  a year,  in  Pup  Creek  bottoms. 

CAROLINA  WREN  (Thryothoras  ludovicianus).  Common.  My 
records  show  that  a pair  has  nested  in  our  carport  every  year  that 
we  have  lived  near  the  lakes.  One  nested  in  an  old  stewpan  that  was 
on  my  workbench.  Another  chose  a coffee  can  in  preference  to  a 
wren  box.  I am  afraid  that  the  1959-’S0  winter  greatly  reduced  the 
species  and  that  it  will  be  several  seasons  before  normal  numbers  ap- 
pear again. 

BEWICK’S  WREN  (Thryomanes  bewickii).  A very  early  ar- 
rival in  the  spring,  a nester  in  the  lake  area,  but  not  too'  common. 
I have  found  more  of  these  birds  in  and  around  Owensboro  than  at 
the  lakes. 

SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN  (Cisto thorns  platensis).  I have 
only  one  record  of  the  species,  May  3,  1958,  near  Kingfisher  No.  2.  It 
seems  very  odd  not  to  find  this  bird  in  the  cattail  marsh,  which  I 
have  so  often  -visited.  This  lone  bird  seen  was  in  the  middle  of  an 
overgrown  broomsage  field  and  not  at  all  near  water. 

MOCKINGBIRD  (Minins  polyglottos).  Having  been  bom  and 
raised  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  where  Mockingbirds  are  real  Mock- 
ingbirds, I find  the  songs  of  our  lake  birds  rather  feeble.  Maybe  that 
is  just  my  imagination  working.  The  species  is  fairly  common  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  a little  more  so  in  summer.  I have  found  only 
a few  nests. 

CATBIRD  (Dunietella  carolinensis).  An  abundant  singer  and 
one  of  our  greatest  songsters.  A peninsula  jutting  out  into  Carpen- 
ter’s Lake  seems  their  favorite  place.  I have  found  as  many  as  ten 
nests  with  eggs  or  young,  all  within  an  area  approximately  30  feet 
wide  and  500  feet  long.  The  species  seems  able  to  be  sociable,  as  I 
have  found  three  or  four  nests  within  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  The  species 
also  stays  all  summer  in  our  yard  and  regularly  uses  the  bird  bath. 

BROWN  THRASHER  (Toxostoma  rufimi) . Fairly  common  sum- 
mer resident.  On  our  1960  Christmas  Bird  Count  we  found  two 
Thrashers;  I feel  sure  that  there  are  really  many  more  in  Daviess 
County  in  winter  than  are  ever  seen.  We  just  do  not  know  the 
actual  wintering  ground  of  the  birds. 

ROBIN  (Turdus  migratorius).  During  the  summer  the  Robin, 
like  the  House  Wren,  is  far  more  numerous  in  town  than  at  the 
lakes.  We  have  a few  nesters;  but  in  winter  there  are  always  rather 
sizable  flocks 

WOOD  THRUSH  (Hylocichla  mustelina).  In  the  summer  eve- 
nings the  woods  of  “Milbert’s  Gardens”  ring  with  the  Wood  Thrush’s 
songs;  the  whole  area  sounds  like  a chorus.  The  early-morning  hours 
are  equally  melodious.  A fairly  common  summer  resident  and  com- 
mon migrant  We  have  found  a number  of  nests  with  eggs  or 
young. 

HERMIT  THRUSH  (Hylocichla  guttata).  A few  winter  with  us. 
We  usually  have  one  in  our  yard  that  visits  our  feeding  tray  on  the 
fence  post,  which  is  smeared  with  peanut  butter.  It  is  fairly  com- 
mon in  migration. 

S W AIN  SON’ S THRUSH  (Hylocichla  ustulata).  A number  of 
this  species  appear  in  migrations.  They  remain  so  late  in  spring  that 
I have  seen  them  up  to  the  middle  of  June. 
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GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH  (Hylocichla  minima).  This  species 
has  about  same  status  as  the  Swainson’s. 

VEERY  (Hylocichla  fuscescens).  Seen  only  in  migrations.  They 
usually  appear  in  the  densest  parts  of  the  woods  behind  the  house. 
Somehow  this  species  gives  one  a feeling  of  the  wildest  kind  of  wild 
woods. 

EASTERN  BLUEBIRD  (Sialia  stalls).  Usually  this  species  nests 
here  and  is  fairly  common  in  winter.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1959-’6Q 
winter  I saw  six  Bluebirds  in  a flock  just  a stone’s  throw  from  King- 
fisher Lake  and  several  others  on  the  other  side  of  that  lake.  The 
March,  1980,  snows  seem  to  have  almost  ruined  the  species  here;  this 
winter  I have  found  only  one  or  two,  even  on  a prolonged  hike. 

BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATOHER  (Polioptila  caerulea).  This  bird 
usually  arrives  quite  early — the  first  of  April  or  even  the  latter  part 
of  March — and  immediately  takes  command  of  the  woods.  It  nests 
in  good  numbers,  as  the  habitat  is  very  suitable.  The  nests  I have 
found  were  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  apart  and  had  eggs  or  young. 
(I  plan  a paper  on  the  nesting  of  this  species.) 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET  (Regullus  satrapa).  Regular  in 
migration  and  fairly  common  winter  resident,  though  this  winter  of 
1960-61  did  not  bring  our  usual  number.  It  visits  our  feeding  station 
often  each  year. 

RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET  (Regains  calendula) . Not  so  com- 
mon as  the  Golden-crowned.  A few  winter  here;  we  also  see  more 
in  migrations. 

CEDAR  WAXWING  (Bombycilla  cedrorum).  Dr.  Harvey  B. 
Lovell  and  I found  this  species  nesting  at  Carpenter’s  Lake  on  June 
10,  1951  (See  KY.  WAR.,  28:4,  1952).  Since  that  time  we  see  them 
here  in  fair  numbers  during  the  nesting  season.  During  migration 
they  are  seen  m large  flocks;  sometimes  there  are  large  flocks  in 
winter,  probably  depending  on  available  food.  I have  seen  the  birds 
feeding  on  flying  insects  in  the  manner  of  flycatchers,  though  we 
usually  associate  this  species  with  berries  and  fruit. 

LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE  (Lanins  ludovicianus).  Rare  resident, 
though  I have  never  seen  a nest.  A few  can  be  seen  at  all  times  of 
the  year  but  never  as  many  as  the  habitat  would  seem  to  warrant. 

STARLING  (Sturnus  vulgaris).  Not  as  common  as  in  town  but 
still  much  too  abundant.  This  is  another  illustration  of  man’s  inter- 
fering with  the  balance  of  nature.  Several  times  this  species  has 
tried  to  take  over  the  nesting  hole  of  my  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  but 
I have  managed  to  discourage  this  act  by  dispatching  the  Starling 
with  a well-placed  shot. 

ADDITIONS  TO  “BIRDS  OF  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE 
NATIONAL  PARK” 

By  Gordon  Wilson 

Since  the  spring  of  1953,  when  the  second  edition  of  “Birds  of 
the  Mammoth  Gave  National  Park”  appeared,  fifteen  species  have 
been  added  to  the  176  species  listed  in  that  bulletin. 

CANADA  GOOSE  (Branta  canadensis).  On  the  night  of  No- 
vember 23,  1957,  near  the  Maintenance  Garage,  I heard  a small  flock 
of  10  or  more  Canada  Geese  flying  low  over  the  woods  in  the  direction 
of  Green  River.  The  park  naturalist  in  recent  years,  several  of  the 
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maintenance  workmen,  and  probably  visitors  to  the  park  have  seen 
this  species,  but  this  is  the  first  record  I have  made  since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  study  in  1938. 

SNOW  GOOSE  (Chen  hyperborea). 

BLUE  GOOSE  (Chen  caerulescens).  On  January  1,  1954,  Eh*. 
L.  Y.  Lancaster  and  I recorded  a flock  of  24  Blue  Geese  in  flight  near 
Houchins  Ferry.  Flocks  totaling  nearly  400  individuals  of  both  Snow 
and  Blue  Geese  passed  over  the  park  on  October  22,  1955,  with  about 
one  Snow  to  20  Blues.  I saw  the  largest  flocks  while  I was  in  the 
old  fields  near  Silent  Grove,  with  smaller  flocks  later  the  same  day 
over  the  picnic  area.  (See  KY.  WAR.,  33:19,  1956). 

AMERICAN  WIDGEON  (Mareca  americana).  Six  birds  were 
seen  in  flight  and  on  the  river  on  March  12,  1955,  near  Tumhole  Bend. 

CANVASBACK(Aythya  valisineria) . Dr.  Robert  Place  and  Pro- 
fessor Gipson  found  a single  Canvasback  among  some  240  Mallards 
and  Black  Ducks  on  Green  River,  near  Tumhole  Bend,  on  December 
27,  1959.  (See  KY.  WAR,  36:15,  1960). 

COMMON  MERGANSER  (Mergus  merganser).  One  seen  on 
Green  River  by  Pace  and  Gipson  on  Decemebr  18,  1960,  on  the  Mid- 
winter Bird  Count. 

SANDHILL  CRANE  (Grlis  canadensis).  Park  Naturalist  Wil- 
lard Dilley  saw  five  individuals  of  this  species  flying  low  over  the 
area  between  the  residential  section  and  headquarters  on  March  30, 
1958.  (See  KY.  WAR,  34:25,  1958).  One  was  seen  on  November 
29,  1960,  and  another  one  on  December  4,  1960.  (See  note  in  this 
issue.) 

LESSER  YELLOWLEGS  (Totanus  flavipes).  This  species  should 
not  have  been  starred  in  the  1953  bulletin,  for  it  was  recorded  in  the 
park  on  May  19,  1951. 

RED-COCKADED  WOODPECKER  (Dendrocopos  borealis).  Mr. 
Claude  Hibbard,  park  naturalist  at  Mammoth  Cave  in  1934-'35,  in 
several  bulletins  and  in  an  article  in  AUK,  listed  this  species  as  rare 
in  the  park.  For  many  years  several  of  us  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
ornithologists  have  been  looking  for  it  but  were  unsuccessful  until 
September  12,  1958,  when  Professor  Gipson  and  I found  a very  noisy 
and  active  male  by  the  side  of  the  small  road  that  leads  to  Good 
Spring  Church.  It  was  feeding  in  some  decaying  oaks  and  was  in 
view  for  several  minutes. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER  ( Empidonax  flaviventris ) . 
On  September  27,  1956,  I found  a Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  in  the  open 
area  behind  the  post  office,  which  is  now  part  of  the  parking  area. 
It  used  a small  tree  and  a telephone  wire  as  perches  and  fed  in  the 
bright  light  for  an  hour  or  so.  (See  KY.  WAR,  33:64,  1956). 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER  (Empidonax  traillii).  On  May  2,  1959, 
Dr.  Pace,  Professor  Gipson,  and  I saw  and  heard  this  species  numer- 
ous times  at  Houchins  Ferry.  (See  KY.  WAR,  35:51,  1959). 

OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER  (Nuttallornis  borealis).  Two  birds 
of  this  species  used  some  dead  limbs  in  the  top  of  an  oak  tree  near 
the  Maintenance  Garage  as  their  perches  and  fed  for  an  hour  or  more 
on  October  6,  1959.  (See  KY.  WAR,  33:54,  1956). 

SWAINSON’S  WARBLER  (LImnothlypis  swainsonii).  Professor 
Gipson  and  I chased  a Swainson’s  Warbler  up  and  down  a fork  of 
Mill  Branch  for  more  than  an  hour  on  June  21,  1958,  seeing  it  often 
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and  hearing  its  song  almost  constantly.  (See  KY.  WAR.,  34:58,  1958) . 
On  May  2,  1959,  James  Haynes  of  Glasgow  and  I found  a singing  male 
on  another  fork  of  Mill  Branch,  about  half  a mile  from  its  first  lo- 
cation. On  our  Big  Spring  List  on  May  1,  1960,  Dr.  Russell  Starr 
of  Glasgow  found  a male  and  showed  it  to  all  of  the  party,  between 
Cade  and  Good  Spring.  I found  it  again  in  this  last-named  spot  on 
May  19,  1960.  Between  these  dates  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  found  it  along 
Peter  Branch  of  Bylew  Creek,  just  outside  the  park  area  to  the  north- 
west. (See  KY.  WAR.,  36:58,  1960). 

BLUE  GROSBEAK  (Guiraca  caerulea).  Dr.  George  McKinley  of 
Glasgow  found  a single  male  of  this  species  near  Echo  River  on  April 
28,  1959.  (See  KY.  WAR.,  35:55,  1959).  I found  another  male  at  the 
edge  of  the  new  parking  area  at  the  Visitors’  Center  on  May  1,  1960. 
(See  KY.  WAR.,  36:58,  1960). 

GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW  (Ammodramus  savannarum).  This 
species,  formerly  common  in  all  the  cultivated  areas  of  the  park,  had 
eluded  all  of  us  bird  watchers  until  Dr.  Starr  found  one  in  Doyle 
Valley  on  May  5,  1957.  (See  KY.  WAR.,  33:50,  1957). 

* * * * 

1960-’6L  MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 

KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE:  REFUGE 
(Same  area  as  in  previous  years). — Dec.  30;  7:00  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 
Dense  fog,  clearing  by  10  a.  m.;  temp.  28  to  38;  wind  NE,  0-2  m.  p.  h. 
Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party-hours,  9 (5  on  foot,  4 by  car) ; 
total  party-miles,  45  (6.5  on  foot,  38.5  by  car).  Total,  50  species, 
about  21,862  individuals.  Seen  in  area  in  count  period  but  not  on 
count  day:  Bobwhite.— HUNTER  M.  HANCOCK  (Compiler),  CLELL 
T.  PETERSON.  (No  details  on  Golden  Eagles. — Eds.) 


NOTES  ON  WOODLANDS  COUNT 

Access  to  the  area  was  denied  by  hazardous  roads  on  the  initial 
scheduled  day,  December  22.  Sleet  and  severe  weather  drove  the  party 
from  the  field  on  the  second  scheduled  day,  December  29.  Only  two 
observers — Hancock  and  Peterson — were  available  on  the  third  at- 
tempt, December  30. 

Robins  and  Cedar  Wax  wings  were  concentrated  in  wooded  areas 
near  the  Cumberland  River,  and  Cardinals  seemed  to  be  more  numer- 
ous than  usual. 

Efforts  to  find  some  of  the  species  usually  found  on  other  counts — 
Bluebird,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Homed  Lark,  and  the  two  vultures — failed. 

Refuge  personnel  stated  that  the  waterfowl  population  was  con- 
spicuously lower,  both  in  species  and  individual  numbers,  than  they 
were  at  the  count  time  last  year. 

Fourteen  Fallow  Deer  and  four  White-tailed  Deer  were  also  ob- 
served. 

* * * * 

MARION  (Same  areas  as  in  former  counts). — Dec.  26;  6:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.  Cloudy;  wind  SW;  temp.  50-35.  Total,  52  species,  9173 
individuals. — C.  L.  FRAZER.  (No  details  on  Osprey  and  Amer. 
Pipit. — Eds.) 


NOTES  ON  MARION  COUNT 

The  Mourning  Doves  were  found  in  a dry  slough,  feeding  on  poke- 
berries,  it  seemed. 

Also  in  the  count  period  a Harris’s  Sparrow  was  recorded  in  our 
back  yard  with  White-crowned  Sparrows. 
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MID-WINTER 
BIRD  COUNT 
1960-1961 

Woodlands 

Marion 

Madisonville 

Penny  rile 

Henderson 

Daviess  County 

l 

o 

bJO 

s 

% 
i Q 
1 CQ 

Mam.  Cave  N.P. 

£ 

& 

1 

§ 

Otter  Creek  j 

1 

1 

Danville 

& 

■ffi 

3 

Frankfort 

Lexington 

Hyden 

Willard 

Common  Loon 

| 

1 

1 

i 

Homed  Grebe 

1 

3 

| l 

Pied-b.  Grebe 

2 

1 

1 

4 

G.  B.  Heron 

2 

5 

1 

2 

l 

3 

B-c.  N.  Heron 

17 

Canada  Goose 

8000 

21 

13 

4 

150 

14 

2 

Snow  Goose 

1 

Blue  Goose 

3 

Mallard 

11000 

6000 

5 

4 

*1 

257 

94 

135 

450 

135 

57 

Black  Duck 

1500 

1200 

2 

1 

78 

53 

251 

125 

79 

11 

Gadwall 

3 

4 

4 

Amer.  Widgeon 

10 

* 

16 

12 

2 

Pintail 

3 

1 

G-w  Teal 

10 

Shoveler 

5 

Wood  Duck 

12 

* 

2 

Rdng-n,  Duck.. 

1 

2 

16 

2 

Ganvasback 

2 

1 

1 

152] 

4 

Lesser  Scaup 

40 

64 

3 

4 

378j 

Com.  Goldeneye 

30  j 

Bufflehead 

2I 

Oldsquaw 

*1 

Ruddy  Duck 

5I 

1 

H.  Merganser 

2 

7i 

2 

Com.  Merganser 

1 

* 

Red-b.  Merganser 

* 

1 

Turkey  Vulture 

4 

4 

j 29 

6 

Black  Vulture 

2 

1 

31 

1 

81 

Sharp-s.  Hawk 

1 

l 

l 

* 

3 

Cooper’s  Hawk 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

i 

4 

1 

Red-t.  Hawk 

6 

i 

2 

l 

1 

18 

2 

5 

6I 

1 

1 

4 

Red-s.  Hawk 

2 

2 

l 

2 

i 

3 

4 

1 

«l 

Rough-1.  Hawk 

1 

4 

* 

* 

1 

1 

Golden  Eagle 

2 

Bald  Eagle 

2 

3 

Marsh  Hawk 

4 

l 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

Osprey 

1 

| 

Sparrow  Hawk 

2 

7 

3 

7 

3 

15 

2 

8 

23 

35 

i 

2 

12 

Robwhite 

* 

34 

1 

5 

10 

8 

3 

19 

32 

*j 

10 

Amer.  Coot 

11 

* 

3i 

3 

1 

Killdeer 

1 

12 

2 

5 

13| 

11 

6 

6 

Common  Snipe 

* 

1 

1 

7 

* 

Herring  Gull 

150 

8 

61 

Ring-b.  Gull 

16 

3 

102 

Mourning  Dove 

4 

200 

8 

2 

38 

30 

131 

104 

16 

228) 

49 

46 

3 

Screech  Owl 

2 

| 

1 

1 

2 

Snowy  Owl 

1 

| 

| 

Barred  Owl 

2 

2 

l| 

4 

2 

2 

3 

❖ 

4! 

1 

Bel.  Kingfisher 

2 

3 

| 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

S| 

5 

1 

1 

l 

j 

Y-s.  Flicker 

6 

3 

H| 

3 

6 

6 

18 

14 

23 

27 

29) 

5 

4 

21 

15 

Pil.  Woodpecker 

4 

2| 

3I 

2i 

11 

1 

8 

25 

4 

4 

4 

Red-b.  Woodpecker... 

18 

11 

!3| 

4i 

4 

10l 

28 

18 

38 

19 

36 1 

5 

1 

9 

16 

1 11 

Red-h.  Woodpecker.. 

1 

1 

23 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6| 

1 

; 

Y-b.  Sapsucker 

3 

5I 

3I 

1 

5 

3I 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 2 

7 

Hairy  Woodpecker... 

2 

3 

*! 

11 

5 

1 

4 

12 

1 

1\ 

3 

7I 

6 

2I 

4 

4 

3 
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MID-WINTER 
BIRD  COUNT 
1960-1961 

Woodlands 

Marion 

Madisonville 

Pennyrile  ! 

Henderson 

Daviess  County 

Bowling  Green 

Mam.  Cave  N.P. 

Glasgow 

Otter  Creek 

Louisville 

Danville 

Kleber 

Frankfort 

Lexington 

Hyden 

T3 

d 

1 

Downy  Woodpecker. 

19 

22 

8 

6 

9 

15 

22 1 

42 

17 

16 

30 1 

15 

7 

31 

27 

l 

5 

Eastern  Phoebe.... 

1 

1 

Homed  Lark 

42 

10 

50 

* 

94 1 

5 

10 

1445) 

25 

148 

105 

Blue  Jay 

17 

6 

34 

12 

24 

33 

59 1 

35 

24 

29 

94 1 

24l 

2 

10 

11 

4 

4 

Common  Crow 

13 

75 

31 

200 

30 

2 

580 1 

81 

93 

40 

139 1 

3450 1 

19 

122 

3323 

3 

Car.  Chickadee 

57 

23 

13 

18 

21 

12 

531 

144 

40 

40 

98 

72 

37 

69 

81 

5 

11 

Tufted  Titmouse 

21 

17 

9 

12 

26 

15 

5!| 

91 

18 

32 

92 

64 

16 

12 

54 

7 

10 

W-b.  Nuthatch 

4 

5 

3 

1 

12 

* 

4I 

18 

* 

2 

6 

2 

2 

R-b.  Nuthatch 

2I 

1 

Brown  Creeper 

2 

1 

4 

3 

9 

3 

2 

11 

2 

5 

4 

2 

Winter  Wren 

1 

1 

4 

* 

3] 

4 

2 

* 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Bewick’s  Wren 

2 

* 

3 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

1 

Carolina  Wren 

2 

4 

4 

6 

3 

14l 

7 

8 

5 

38 

7 

4 

9 

5 

2 

2 

Mocking-bird 

1 

7 

3 

8 

2 

40  j 

2I 

14 

6 

55 

18 

2 

5 

14 

Catbird 

1 

❖ 

Brown  Thrasher 

2 

79j 

3 

1 

* 

Robin 

500 

9 

1 

35 

17 

12 

390 

103 

29 

9 

2 

2 

135 

118 

4 

Hermit  Thrush 

* 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

Bluebird 

2 

4 

i 3 

1 

6 

8 

1 3 

7 

* 

3 

G-c.  Kinglet.... 

5 

4 

19 

3 

1 

28 

| 25 

12 

1 

1 

20 

10 

2 

1 

R-c.  Kinglet 

2! 

14 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

i 1 

Amer.  Pipit 

100 

] 

Cedar  Wax  wing 

150 

* 

33 

2 

51 

369 

37 

j 26 

26 

1 

192 

90 

Log.  Shrike 

i i 

2 
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1 

1 4 

1 2 

* 

1 4 

1 

Starling 

■100 

48 

43 

20000 

35 

1620 

147 

1080 

234 

30730 

| 2294 

6 

421 

925 

Myrtle  Warbler 

8 

4 

1 4 

1 

19 

| 56 

1 12 

27 

* 

1 ; 

7 

5 

10 

House  Sparrow 

20 

250 

14 

! 550 1 

35 

361 

| 53 

12 

341 

| 470 

57 

60' 

62 

175 

E.  Meadowlark 

73 

15 

53 

j 18 

J 10 

76 

8 

1 

167 

| 89 

23 

58 

7 

Red-w.  Blackbird 

18 

16 

* 

1000 

* 

2 

1 

19 

! 1 

1 

25 

Rusty  Blackbird 

10 

218 

! 3 

Com.  Grackle 

16 

20000 

21 

15 

15 

5500 

j 3460 
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On  January  1,  1961,  I saw  an  almost  white  Marsh  Hawk. 

A Bewick’s  Wren  frequents  our  suet  feeder  in  front  of  my  lab- 
oratory. 

* * * * 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road, 
and  three  lakes  at  Madisonville;  open  fields  20%,  deciduous  woodlands 
and  thickets  60%,  lake  shore  20%). — Dec.  31;  7:00  a.  m.  to  2:00  p.  m. 
3:45  to  4:45  p.  m.  Heavy  overcast;  wind  NW,  1-5  m.  p.  h.;  temp. 
24  to  32  degrees.  Sleeting  at  noon,  changing  soon  to  light  rain,  and 
eventually  settling  down  to  a steady  snow-fall.  Total  hours,  8;  total 
miles,  29  (4  on  foot,  25  by  car).  Total,  45  species,  643  individuals. 
Recorded  in  count  period  but  not  on  count  day:  Mallard,  American 
Coot,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Hermit  Thrush,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  Redwinged 
Blackbird.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

* * * * 

NOTES  ON  MADISONVILLE  COUNT 

Since  the  lakes  were  frozen  over,  after  recent  low  temperatures, 
waterfowl  were  relatively  scarce. 

Red-headed  Woodpeckers  are  very  common  this  winter  at  Elk 
Creek. 

No  bluebirds  could  be  found,  although  often  seen  in  November, 
and  the  Brown  Thrasher,  contrary  to  recent  winters,  has  not  been 
recorded  this  whole  winter. 

The  morning  was,  in  general,  very  satisfactory;  after  the  snow 
began,  the  time  afield  was  rather  unprofitable,  and  some  of  the  in- 
tended area  was  not  covered.  The  last  hour  was  from  indoor  ob- 
servations, made  in  view  of  my  bird  feeders. 

* * • * 

PENNYRILE  STATE  PARK  (Deciduous  and  pine  woods  and 
fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farm  lands: 
wooded  area  40%,  open  fields  in  the  park  30%,  farmlands  20%,  lake 
shore  10%). — Dec.  26;  7:00  a.  m.  to  4:00  p.  m.  Mostly  cloudy;  wind 
NW,  13-18  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  49  at  start,  35  at  return.  Total  hours,  9; 
total  miles,  19  (10  on  foot,  9 by  car).  Total,  54  species,  approximately 
602  individuals.  This  is  my  second  winter  record  for  the  Ruby-crown- 
ed Kinglet  at  Pennyrile;  this  species,  and  also  the  Black  Vulture, 
were  recorded  on  my  1952  count. — JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

* * * * 

HENDERSON  (Audubon  Park,  Viaduct  area,  and  two  miles  of 
river  bank  below  Geneva). — Dec.  29;  7:00  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  Clear, 
temp.  21  to  41  degrees;  wind  SSW,  9 m.  p.  h.;  barometer  30.19,  fall- 
ing; relative  humidity  75%.  Some  sleet  remained  on  the  ground; 
lakes  and  ponds  and  small  streams  frozen  over.  Total,  57  species, 
about  43,073  individuals^-STANLEY  ADDY,  KING  BENSON,  WIL- 
LIAM H.  RHOADS,  W.  P.  RHOADS  (Compiler),  JAMES  SPAIN- 
HOWARD,  and  MRS.  GEORGE  STANLEY,  JR. 

NOTES  ON  HENDERSON  COUNT 

Our  report  is  low  in  all  departments,  including  participants,  as 
we  could  get  only  six  that  could  work  on  about  the  only  day  during 
the  period  for  the  counts. 

* * * * 


DAVIESS  COUNTY  (Carpenter’s  and  Kingfisher  Lakes  and  en- 
virons, near  Yelvington,  Kentucky) ,— -Dec.  24;  total  hours  afield,  6. 
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Weather  alternately  clear  and  cloudy;  wind  rather  high  and  cold; 
temp.  31  degrees.  Total,  34  species,  473  individuals. — WILTON 
POWELL,  MILDRED  POWELL,  and  A.  L.  POWELL  (Compiler). 

NOTES  ON  DAVIESS  COUNTY  COUNT 

Only  a small  part  of  our  usual  territory  was  covered,  as  we  did 
not  use  the  car  but  covered  the  area  on  foot.  We  did  not  get  to  the 
river  and  the  vast  bottoms  as  in  previous  years.  The  area  that  we  did 
cover  was  searched  thoroughly  and  included  lakeshores,  fields  (over- 
grown and  cultivated),  a frozen  marsh,  and  the  heavily  wooded  Pup 
Creek  bottoms. 

As  the  lakes  and  creeks  were  still  frozen  hard,  we  did  not  find 
a single  duck.  Also  absent  from  the  water  was  the  Belted  King- 
fisher, normally  seen  at  the  lakes. 

We  missed  the  Bluebird  most  of  all.  We  were  especially  proud 
of  finding  the  two  Brown  Thrashers  behind  our  house. 

* * * * 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Same  area  as  the  one  used  since  1918). — 
Dec.  26;  6:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  Four  observers  in  three  parties. 
Cloudy,  wind  W,  8-20  m.  p.  h.,  sometimes  with  heavier  gusts;  temp. 
52  to  34  degrees.  Total,  57  species,  4157  individuals.  Seen  in  count 
period  but  not  on  count  day:  Mallard,  Wood  Duck,  Red-breasted  Mer- 
ganser, Eastern  Phoebe.— MILLARD  GIPSON,  L.  Y.  LANCASTER, 
ROBERT  N.  PACE,  and  GORDON  WILSON  (Compiler). 

NOTES  ON  BOWLING  GREEN  COUNT 

The  count  was  made,  on  the  fourth  date  set,  after  a very  severe 
winter  storm,  with  the  temperature  as  low  as  zero  one  night.  Ponds 
were  frozen  over;  there  were  remnants  of  a one-inch  snow. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  day,  especially  the  strong  and  per- 
sistent wind,  we  found  more  Golden-crowned  Kinglets  and  Savannah 
Sparrows  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  forty-two  counts.  The  Mock- 
ingbird was  recorded  among  the  three  highest  counts,  the  Brown 
Creeper  was  second  best  for  all  time,  and  the  Sparrow  Hawk  tied  with 
the  best  previous  record. 

The  really  sad  part  of  the  day  was  our  finding  only  4 Bluebirds, 
as  compared  with  12  in  1959  and  as  high  as  74  within  the  preceding 
four  winter  counts.  This  seems  to  be  the  pathetic  story  everywhere, 
as  a total  of  individual  Bluebirds  recorded  on  the  first  nine  counts  re- 
ceived for  1960-’61  was  only  18,  as  compared  with  202  for  the  same 
areas  in  1959  and  even  as  high  as  402  for  1957. 

* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Nearly  all  areas  of  the 
park,  including  a long  stretch  of  Green  River  and  all  of  Nolin  River 
that  is  in  the  park). — Dec.  18;  6:30  a.  m.  to  4:45  p.  m.  Clear;  wind 
SW,  7-10  m.  p.  h.;  temp.  20-30  degrees.  Ground  frozen,  ponds  frozen 
over;  a very  heavy  frost,  which  did  not  melt  in  the  shade  all  day  long. 
Just  before  a severe  winter  storm  that  was  to  bring  zero  weather. 
Seventeen  observers  in  7 parties,  each  party  averaging  9 hours  in  the 
field,  a total  of  63  party  hours.  Six  parties  on  foot,  one  in  boat; 
cars  used  to  get  from  one  place  to  another  but  otherwise  little  used. 
Total,  57  species,  2561  individuals.— TONY  BROWN,  MRS.  JAMES 
GILLENWATER,  MILLARD  GIPSON,  NELSON  GRAHAM, 
HUNTER  HANCOCK,  CLEO  HOGAN,  SR,  CLEG  HOGAN,  JR., 
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JOHN  JACOBSON,  GEORGE  McKINLEY,  ROBERT  McKINLEY, 
ROBERT  N.  PACE,  CLELL  T.  PETERSON,  A.  L.  POWELL,  RUS- 
SELL STARR,  WARREN  “SCOTTY”  STEENBERGH,  GORDON 
WILSON  (Compiler),  and  JAY  YOUNG. 

NOTES  ON  MAMMOTH  CAVE  COUNT 

The  Bluebirds — only  3 — were  the  fewest  ever  recorded  on  a park 
count. 

The  following  species  were  the  highest  for  the  sixteen  years  of  the 
counts:  Mallard,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Belted  King- 
fisher, Hairy  Woodpecker,  and  Cedar  Waxwing. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather,  this  year  brought  the  highest 
species  count — 57 — ever  recorded  at  the  park.  Even  then  some  of  the 
fairly  common  species  were  not  found.  Road  construction  prevented 
our  getting  to  the  Beaver  Pond,  Turnhole  Bend,  and  some  other  places 
formerly  visited. 

Deer  were  reported  by  every  party,  a total  of  81.  On  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon  some  of  us  saw  61  deer  in  less  than  two  hours.  The 
river  party  also  recorded  nine  beaver. 

Our  seventeen  counters  were  from  many  places:  Bowling  Green — 
5;  Glasgow — 4;  Owensboro — 1;  Murray — 2;  Park  City — 2;  and  Mam- 
moth Cave — 3. 

* * # * 

GLASGOW  (Slash  borders;  Wininger  and  Darter  farms,  James 
Gillenwater  farm,  and  “Brigadoon,”  the  Starr  farm). — Dec.  26;  7:00 
a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  Sky  overcast;  wind  S,  strong;  temp.  38  to  50  de- 
grees. Total,  53  species,  2099  individuals.  Other  birds  seen  in  count 
period:  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Barred  Owl,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
and  Vesper  Sparrow.— MARQUIT A GILLENWATER,  JIM  HAYNES, 
GEORGE  McKINLEY,  FAYE  STARR,  and  RUSSELL  STARR  (Com- 
piler) . 

NOTES  ON  GLASGOW  COUNT 

Our  count  territory  was  less  extensive  than  in  previous  years;  we 
had  hoped  to  include  the  Park  City  area  but  were  unable  to  do  so. 

The  Common  Snipe  and  Savannah  Sparrows  gave  us  our  biggest 
thrill;  they  were  seen  together  on  a little  marshy  spring  branch,  with 
the  Pine  Siskins  overhead.  This  is  our  first  Christmas  record  of  the 
Pine  Siskin. 

* * * * 


OTTER  CREEK  (Meade  County;  same  territory  as  in  previous 
years  with  the  exception  that  more  coverage  was  done  along  the  Ohio 
River;  deciduous  woods  25%,  brushy  fields  40%,  open  fields  15%, 
Ohio  River  banks  20%). — Dec.  26;  7:00  a.  m.  to  4:00  p.  m.  Cloudy; 
temp.  35  to  54  degrees;  ponds  frozen  over.  Four  observers  in  two 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  16  (14  on  foot,  2 by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  35  (17  on  foot,  18  by  car).  Total,  51  species,  about  1315  in- 
dividuals.—JOSEPH  E.  CROFT,  ANNE  L.  STAMM  (Compiler), 
FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  HAVEN  WILEY. 

NOTES  ON  OTTER  CREEK  COUNT 

The  Great  Blue  Herons  were  noted  by  Croft  and  Wiley;  it  is  the 
first  time  for  the  species  to  appear  on  the  count. 

Three  BALD  EAGLES  were  recorded  on  the  count  and  are  the 
same  in  number  as  those  of  1947. 

The  Snowy  Owl  was  in  an  open  space  along  the  river  at  Rock 
Haven  and  was  observed  at  close  range  by  Anne  L.  Stamm;  it  was 
seen  about  noon  flying  toward  the  river. 
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It  is  the  first  count  since  1941  that  does  not  contain  the  Purple 
Finch. 

* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (The  same  area  normally  covered  on  our  counts) . — 
Jan.  1;  6:00  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.  Overcast  all  day;  temp.  32  to  35  de- 
grees; wind  NW,  2-5  m.  p.  h.;  ground  covered  with  snow,  ponds 
frozen;  flowing  streams  open.  21  observers  in  8 parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  37  (27  on  foot,  10  by  car) ; total  party-miles,  187  (19  on  foot,  168 
by  car) . Total,  73  species,  42,019  individuals.  Seen  in  count  period  but 
not  on  count  day:  American  Widgeon,  Oldsquaw,  Common  Mer- 

ganser, Rough-legged  Hawk,  Bobwhite,  Winter  Wren,  Loggerhead 
Shrike,  Myrtle  Warbler.— MR.  and  MRS.  YANCEY  ALTSHULER, 
LEONARD  C.  RRECHER,  FLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  JOSEPH  E. 
CROFT,  FRANK  X.  KRULL,  DR.  and  MRS.  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL, 
BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.  (Compiler),  MRS.  H.  V.  NOLAND,  LOUIS 
PIEPER,  EVELYN  SCHNEIDER,  Mr.  and  MRS.  FRANCIS  P. 
SHANNON,  MRS.  EUGENE  SHORT,  MABEL  SLACK,  RODERIC 
W.  SOMMERS,  ANNE  L.  STAMM,  FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  MRS. 
W.  B.  TABLER,  MRS.  E.  V.  THOMPSON  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

NOTES  ON  LOUISVILLE  COUNT 

This  is  the  lowest  count  in  about  ten  years,  I think. 

Snow  was  everywhere.  Many  roads  were  shut  off.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  our  finds,  and  we  missed  some  of  our  REGULARS. 

* * * * 

DANVILLE,  Boyle  County,  Dec.  28.  Total,  61  species,  10,292  in- 
dividuals.—SCOTT  GLORE,  JR. 

* * * * 

KLEBER  SONG  BIRD  SANCTUARY  and  Vicinity,  Owen  County. 
Dec.  29;  7:30  a.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m.  Snowed  heavily  during  entire  count; 
ponds  frozen  over,  Cedar  Creek  open;  temp.  26  to  36  degrees;  wind  W, 
5-7  m.  p.  h.  Five  observers  in  two  parties  covered  about  the  same 
area  as  last  year;  although  some  sections  were  not  reached  because 
of  weather  conditions;  deciduous  woods  5%,  open  fields  5%,  creek  banks 
15%,  brushy  fields  75%.  Total  party-hours,  6.5  (5  on  foot,  1.5  by  car) ; 
total  party- males,  15  (5  on  foot,  10  by  car).  Total,  34  species,  1050 
individuals.— JOSEPH  F.  CROFT,  ALFRED  REECE,  ANNE  L. 
STAMM  (Compiler),  FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  CONLEY  WEB- 
STER. 

NOTES  ON  KLEBER  COUNT 

The  heavy  snow  flurries  limited  visibility;  all  roads  were  danger- 
ously slick,  and  driving  conditions  hazardous,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  curtail  our  hours  in  the  field. 

The  CATBIRD  was  seen  in  a thicket  with  sparrows  at  the  edge 
of  a stream  by  Croft  and  the  Stamms. 

Goldfinches  appeared  to  be  unusually  scarce. 

* * * * 

FRANKFORT  (Eastern  Franklin  County  and  the  State  Game 
Farm  Lakes). — Jan.  2,  8:00  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  Cloudy  and  cold;  no 
wind;  temp.  29  to  35  degrees;  several  inches  of  snow  on  trees  and 
ground;  streams  open,  ponds  frozen.  Area  and  coverage  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  years.  Total  miles,  45  (10  on  foot,  35  by  car). 
Total,  48  species,  2060  individuals. 

NOTES  ON  FRANKFORT  COUNT 

The  snow  seemed  to  be  four  to  six  inches  deep  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  with  weeds  and  briars  completely  covered  and  forced  to  the 
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ground  by  the  weight  of  the  snow.  In  some  cedar  thickets  the  trees 
were  bent  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  birds  were  not  there  as  they 
usually  would  be.  There  was  a portion  of  open  water  on  one  of  the 
ponds  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  kept  open  by  the  waterfowl  there. 

The  number  of  Carolina  Wrens  is  considerably  below  that  of 
former  years. 

I found  a flock  of  7 Bluebirds  and  felt  lucky  to  do  this,  as  they 
have  been  absent  most  of  the  time  lately. 

Hawks  and  owls  were  scarce,  probably  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
small  game  animals. 

I could  find  no  ducks  along  Elkhom  Creek,  and  there  have  been 
fewer  species  than  usual  on  the  Game  Farm  lakes. 

Some  species  that  were  more  abundant  than  on  other  counts 
were  Black  Vulture,  Yellow- shafted  Flicker,  Homed  Lark,  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet,  and  Eastern  Meadowlark. 

* * * * 

LEXINGTON — Dec.  24.  Overcast;  temp.  44  to  50  degrees;  vari- 
able winds,  10-20  m.  p.  h.  Total,  46  species,  5698  individuals. — CON- 
LEY WEBSTER,  MRS.  G.  P.  BURNS,  BARBARA  BURNS,  MRS. 
WOODROW  FECK,  MICHAEL  FLYNN,  FRANK  A.  PATTIE,  and 
ALFRED  M.  REECE. 

((No  details  given  on  Red  Crossbill  or  the  number  of  Bewick 
Wrens. — Eds.) 

* * * * 

HYDEN  (Area  around  Hyden  Hospital,  and  Wolf  Creek  section 
of  Leslie  County — Wolf  Creek  flows  into  Cutshin  Creek,  which  in  turn 
flows  into  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River). — Jan.  1;  8:00  a.  m. 
to  5:00  p.  m.  Cold;  snow  and  rain  in  morning.  Total,  19  species, 
708  individuals.— CAROLYN  BANGHART  and  HOPE  MUNCY  (Com- 
piler) . 

NOTES  ON  THE  HYDEN  COUNT 

I spent  the  New  Year’s  weekend  at  the  Wolf  Creek  Nursing  Cen- 
ter of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Olive  Bunce 
and  Miss  Jill  Ash,  the  two  nurses  at  that  center;  hence  my  count  on 
January  1.  It  was  a cold,  wet  day,  there  having  been  a mixture  of 
snow  and  rain  during  the  night.  The  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
white,  and  the  valley  was  wet  and  cold;  the  creeks  were  all  rushing 
and  roaring.  I was  alone  except  for  the  time  Miss  Ash  and  I were 
on  horseback  (5  miles)  and  while  all  three  of  us  watched  from  the 
kitchen  window.  Miss  Carolyn  Banghart  listed  the  birds  around  the 
hospital  as  observed  from  her  bedroom  window,  where  she  was  re- 
covering from  influenza;  her  list  is  included.  It  is  possible  to  see 
six  species  of  woodpeckers  here,  excluding  only  the  elusive  Pileated, 
but  just  the  Downy  was  observed  on  January  1. — H.  M. 

* * * * 

WILLARD,  CARTER  COUNTY  (About  eight  miles  through 
fields  and  woodland  areas). — Dec.  27 ; 10:00  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  Temp. 
32  to  28  degrees.  Total,  18  species,  126  individuals. — ERCEL  KOZEE. 

'J* 

SORGHO,  DAVIESS  COUNTY 

(Here  is  a count  that  could  not  be  included  in  the  regular  tabu- 
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lation  because  it  covers  several  days;  it  is,  however,  a good  indication 
of  species  to  be  found  in  Daviess  County  in  winter  and  is  included 
here.  Species  that  did  not  occur  on  the  list  made  by  A.  L.  Powell, 
in  another  part  of  Daviess  County,  are  starred  in  Powell’s  list. — Ed.) 

In  spite  of  careful  observation,  I failed  to  find  even  one  Blue- 
bird. Red-headed  Woodpeckers  were  less  numerous  than  in  the  past; 
several  species  failed  to  be  seen,  species  that  I know  are  here.  The 
Common  Snipe  were  counted  in  three  different  localities,  where  I an- 
nually participate  in  the  Snipe  Count  conducted  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  More  could  have  been  found  if  I had  had  more  time 
for  that  type  of  habitat. 

The  counts  were  made  in  the  days  between  Christmas  Day  and 
January  1.  In  order  to  visit  a wide  range  of  habitat,  I made  four 
short  trips  of  about  two  hours  each.  Here  are  the  results:  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  1;  Red- tailed  Hawk,  5;  Marsh  Hawk,  3;  Sparrow 
Hawk,  10;  Common  Snipe,  6;  Mourning  Dove,  100;  Barred  Owl,  1; 
Belted  Kingfisher,  3;  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  8;  Red-bellied  Wood- 
pecker, 13;  Red- headed  Woodpecker,  3;  Yellow  bellied  Sapsucker,  3; 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  8;  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Homed  Lark,  117;  Blue 
Jay,  23;  Common  Crow,  14;  Carolina  Chickadee,  48;  Tufted  Titmouse, 
17;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  3;  Winter  Wren,  2;  Mockingbird,  8; 
Robin,  1;  Cedar  Waxwing,  19;  Starling,  381;  House  Sparrow,  82; 
Eastern  Meadowlark,  13;  Redwinged  Blackbird,  2;  Brown-headed 
Oowbird,  25;  Cardinal,  156;  American  Goldfinch,  22;  Rufous-sided 
Towhee,  17;  Slate-colored  Junco,  23;  White-crowned  Sparrow,  46; 
Song  Sparrow,  34.  Total,  35  species,  1219  individuals. — JOSEPH  M. 
FORD. 

* * * * 

WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN  (Klinger  Lake,  Lake  Orchard  to 
Klinger  Lake,  and  Fawn  River)  .* — Jan.  1;  7:30  a.  m.  to  9:30  a.  m.  River 
and  lake  frozen  over.  Light  snow.  Total,  18  species,  217  individuals. 
Other  species  seen  in  count  period;  Great  Blue  Heron,  Common 
Goldeneye,  Marsh  Hawk,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Homed  Lark,  Eastern 
Meadowlark,  and  Swamp  Sparrow.  Sparrow  Hawk,  1;  Mourning 
Dove,  1;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  3;  Blue 
Jay,  8;  Common  Crow,  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  1;  Tufted  Tit- 
mouse, 3;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  2;  Cedar  Waxwing,  41;  Starling, 
20;  House  Sparrow,  19;  Cardinal,  16;  American  Goldfinch,  2;  Slate- 
colored  Junco,  18;  Tree  Sparrow,  75;  Song  Sparrow,  3;  and  Snow 
Bunting,  1.- — OSCAR  McKINLEY  BRYENS. 

* * * * 


FIELD  NOTES 


SNOW  Y OWL  AT  BOWLING  GREEN 

On  December  12,  1960,  Mr.  Danny  Thames,  manager  of  the  Bow- 
ling Green-W  arren  County  Airport,  called  to  tell  me  that  a Snowy  Owl 
(Nyctea  scandiaca)  was  on  the  grass  near  the  runways  of  the  airport. 
I went  at  once  and  was  able  to  approach  near  the  big  white  bird; 
occasionally  it  would  fly  very  low  to  some  other  part  of  the  field  but 
never  very  far.  In  flight  it  always  did  its  characteristic  jerky  move- 
ment, followed  by  a short  sail.  I brought  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  and 
Dr.  Robert  N.  Pace  to  see  the  bird;  Pace  later  brought  Dr.  Nelson 
Graham,  who  took  telephoto  pictures  from  fairly  closs  distances. 
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Many  Common  Crows  would  come  by  and  scream  at  the  bird,  but  I 
did  not  see  one  get  very  close  to  it.  When  the  Eastern  airplane  came 
in  to  land  and  later  to  leave  the  airport,  the  bird  remained  on  the 
ground,  not  over  200  feet  from  the  runway,  and  hardly  turned  its 
head  to  look  at  the  plane.  The  bird  remained  all  day  and  was  seen 
by  50  to  75  people  of  all  degrees  of  curiosity. 

This  record  confirms  the  one  I made  on  February  13,  1954,  on 
Drake’s  Creek,  near  the  bridge  across  that  stream  on  US  231.  I was 
making  my  way  down  the  abutment  when  the  bird  flew  up  from 
under  the  bridge,  where  I later  found  a partly-devoured"  dog.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  bird  took  flight,  Crows  began  to  pursue  it.  I was  able 
to  see  it  several  times  as  it  sat  in  small  trees  and  as  it  flew.  Finally 
the  Crows  got  too  loud  and  vicious,  and  the  owl  flew  out  of  sight  in 
the  timber  along  the  creek. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * * 

SNOW  BUNTINGS  IN  MARION  COUNTY 

The  highlight  of  my  bird  watching  came  on  December  22,  1950, 
when  on  the  wave  of  snow  and  zero  weather  I saw  a flock  of  between 
50  and  60  Snow  Buntings  (Plectrophenax  nivalis)  in  a field  in  Marion 
County,  between  Mannsville  and  Gravel  Switch.  Several  times  during 
the  morning  I had  noticed  these  white-appearing  birds  in  fields  along 
the  road,  but  always  where  I was  not  able  to  stop  on  the  extremely 
icy  roads.  So,  about  2:30  p.  m.,  I was  just  out  of  Mannsville;  a car 
in  front  of  me  flushed  this  flock,  and  I immediately  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  They  flew  into  a 15  or  20-acre  field  and  reminded 
me  of  skaters,  here  and  there,  cutting  figures,  and  dipping  as  if  going 
to  light.  And,  finally,  light  they  did — just  over  the  fence  from  my 
car  in  the  field.  By  this  time,  several  oars  had  stopped  behind  me, 
and,  looking  and  wondering,  I eased  off  to  the  side  a little  and  let 
them  by  as  I watched  the  buntings  for  about  15  minutes;  one  even 
took  a bath  in  the  snow. — CONLEY  WEBSTER,  Lexington. 

* * * * 

SNOW  BUNTING  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  January  20,  1961,  from  3 to  4 p.  m.,  my  husband,  Spencer 
Martin,  and  I watched  a Snow  Bunting  (Plectrophenax  nivalis)  feed- 
ing at  our  back  door  I had  been  feeding  the  birds  heavily  for  several 
days  because  of  the  snow  and  the  extremely  cold  20  degree  weather. 
Feeding  with  the  Snow  Bunting  were  1 Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura 
macroura),  1 Red-bellied  Woodpecker  (Cen turns  carolinus),  2 Blue 
Jays  (Cyanocitta  cristata),  15  Starlings  (Stumus  vulgaris),  several 
dozen  House  Sparrows  (Passer  domes ticus),  8 Cardinals  (Richmon- 
dena  cardinalis),  7 Slate-colored  Juncos  (Jlunco  hyemalis),  6 White- 
throated  Sparrows  (Zonotrichia  albicollis),  and  1 Song  Sparrow 
(Melospiza  melodia).  We  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
the  Snow  Bunting,  as  it  was  feeding  about  ten  feet  away.  Its  rosy- 
rusty  color  and  white  tail  feathers  made  it  an  eye-catcher  among  the 
rest  of  the  feeding  birds.  In  size  it  was  a little  larger  than  a White- 
throated  Sparrow. — MRS.  SPENCER  F.  MARTIN,  Louisville. 

* * * * 

BLUE  GROSBEAK  AT  FALLS  OF  ROUGH 

On  September  28,  1960,  a male  Blue  Grosbeak  (Guiraca  caerulea) 
was  seen  about  three  miles  from  Falls  of  Rough,  Grayson  County, 
Kentucky,  along  an  open  wooded  path  150  feet  in  from  old  State  Route 
110.  The  bird  flew  into  view,  gave  a sharp  note,  and  alighted  on  a 
small  winged  elm  which  was  practically  leafless.  It  was  therefore 
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well  observed  for  a couple  of  minutes  before  it  took  off  up  the  steep 
hillside.  Low-growing  trees  and  bushes  grow  on  this  hillside,  and 
many  rocky  outcroppings  are  visible. 

The  manner  and  appearance  of  the  bird  made  me  more  confident 
that  an  unreported  and  unconfirmed  observation  of  a bird  seen  in  the 
Indian  Hills  area  (Louisville,  Jefferson  County)  on  May  9,  1957,  was 
a female  Blue  Grosbeak. — CATHARINE  HOPE  NOLAND,  Louisville. 

* * * T 

INCUBATION  PERIOD  OF  THE  CATBIRD 

On  May  14,  1960,  about  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  in  the 
vegetable  garden  I brushed  against  a mock  orange  shrub  and  flushed 
a Catbird.  As  I expected,  a nest  was  carefully  concealed  in  the  thick 
growth  of  the  shrubery;  it  was  about  8 feet  up.  The  rather  large, 
compact  nest  was  attached  to  some  intertwining  branches,  and  the 
outer  walls  were  of  sticks  and  twigs  of  the  spireia  bushes;  it  was  lined 
with  rootlets;  the  foundation  platform  contained  some  paper,  bark 
strips,  and  strands  of  cloth.  On  looking  into  the  nest  from  a ladder 
I saw  three  warm  blue  eggs.  The  next  afternoon,  May  15,  an  addition- 
al egg  was  in  the  clutch.  The  nest  was  kept  under  careful  observa- 
tion at  intervals  until  hatching  time.  On  May  27,  three  young  had 
hatched;  the  remaining  egg  appeared  heavy  and  dark  at  one  end,  but 
it  was  not  punctured.  The  following  day,  the  egg  had  hatched,  and 
four  young  were  now  in  the  nest.  Apparently  the  incubation  period 
was  13  days. 

It  is  of  interest  that  in  a completed  clutch  of  three  eggs  on  June 
13,  1942,  the  incubation  period  was  also  13  days.  The  young  also 
hatched  over  a period  of  two  days;  one  in  this  clutch  died;  the  other 
two  remained  in  the  nest  12  days. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 

* * * * 

SANDHILL  CRANES  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE  AGAIN 

On  November  29,  1960,  Chief  Ranger  Tom  Norris,  Supervisory 
Tour  Leader  Arthur  Furlong,  and  I were  on  the  Crystal  Cave  prop- 
erty. Norris  first  saw  a lone  bird  flying  south  and  in  our  direction. 
As  it  came  nearer,  it  was  readily  recognized  as  a Sandhill  Crane 
(Grus  canadensis).  Less  than  a week  later,  on  December  4,  1960, 
Arthur  Furlong  saw  another  lone  crane  flying  south  over  the  park 
headquarters  building.  With  the  November  29  sighting  fresh  in  mind, 
he  observed  the  outstretched  neck  and  the  other  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  Sandhill.  In  both  instances  the  sky  was  clear,  the 
sunshine  bright;  the  birds  were  flying  silently,  only  a few  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground.  (See  KY.  WAR.,  34:25,  1958)  for  the  record 
of  five  Sandhills  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  March  30,  1958, 
by  Mr.  Dilley. — Ed). — WILLARD  E.  DILLEY,  Supervisory  Park  Nat- 
uralist, Mammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

* * * * 

SOME  WINTER  RECORDS  OF  THE  PALM  WARBLER  AT 
RICHMOND 

About  four  miles  outside  Richmond,  Madison  County,  on  a tree- 
lined  dirt  road  which  connects  Tate’s  Creek  and  Barnes  Mill  Roads, 

I observed  two  Palm  Warblers  (Dendroioa  palmarum)  on  November 
18,  1960.  Although,  it  was  a clear  day,  with  the  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees,  the  birds  were  not  very  active,  other  than  the  usual  tail 
flicking,  and  moved  rather  sluggishly  about  in  a tree.  Again,  on 
December  4,  1960,  with  the  temperature  in  the  fifties,  I observed  a 
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single  Palm  Warbler  in  an  oak  tree  outside  our  apartment,  which  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Richmond  cemetery.  A few  minutes  later  the 
warbler  lit  on  the  roof  not  two  feet  away  and  seemed  to  be  in  search 
of  food.  I submit  these  records  because  there  are  few  published  notes 
on  winter  occurences  from  this  section  of  the  state. — DAN 
SCHREIBER,  Richmond. 

* * * * 

FORSTER’S  TERN  AT  LEXINGTON 

On  September  4,  1960,  a Forster’s  Tern  (Sterna  forsteri)  was  sit- 
ting on  a post  a short  distance  from  shore.  After  about  ten  minutes 
it  flew  away  and  was  feeding  over  the  water  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes and  then  came  back  to  the  post.  About  twenty  minutes  passed, 
during  which  time  I could  see  all  markings,  then  it  was  joined  by  two 
more,  and  after  flying  around  for  a few  minutes,  they  went  in  the  di- 
rection of  another  lake  of  the  Lexington  Water  Company-  CONLEY 
WEBSTER,  Lexington. 

* * * * 

SOME  NOTES  FROM  LAKE  REBA,  MADISON  COUNTY 

I made  several  trips  during  the  early  part  of  December,  1960,  and 
up  to  January  13,  1961,  to  look  for  waterfowl  on  Lake  Reba,  which  is 
2.7  miles  from  the  Richmond  city  limits.  On  December  2,  a resident 
of  Lake  Reba’s  shore  permitted  me  the  use  of  his  boat,  and  it  was  a 
considerable  help,  as  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  ducks  at  closer 
range  than  from  the  shore.  The  following  water  birds  were  noted  at 
different  times  during  this  period:  Pied-billed  Grebe  (Podilymbus 
podiceps),  Mallard  81  on  January  6 (Anas  platyrhynchos) , Black  Duck 
(Anas  rubripes),  American  Widgeon,  23  on  January  6 (Mareca  ameri- 
cana),  Pintail  (Anas  acuta),  Green-winged  Teal  (Anas  carolinensis), 
Ring-necked  Duck  (Aythya  collaris),  Lesser  Scaup  (Aythya  affinis), 
Ruddy  Duck  (Erismatura  jamaicensis) , American  Merganser  (Mergus 
merganser),  and  Coot  (Fulica  americana) . Six  Blue-winged  Teal  (Anas 
discors)  were  observed  on  November  30,  1960,  as  were  a Pied-billed 
Grebe  and  a Ruddy  Duck. — DAN  SCHREIBER,  Richmond. 

* * * * 

A FURTHER  NOTE  ON  YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT 
HERONS.  In  the  November,  1959,  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  (35:59- 
65)  I published  “A  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heronry  in  Louisville.”  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  these  birds  returned  to  their  identical  nests 
again  this  year  (1960),  but  none  of  the  seventeen  young  raised  in  1959 
came  back.  The  old  birds  arrived  on  April  6,  two  days  earlier  than 
last  year,  and  stayed  for  ninety-four  days,  until  July  9,  which  was  one 
day  longer.  Their  activities  and  habits  were  practically  the  same  as 
in  1959.  except  that  the  young  were  less  tame  and  stayed  out  of  sight 
more  than  last  year’s  young.  I was  able  to  count  only  ten,  though 
there  could  have  been  more.  I regret  that  I did  not  get  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  birds’  activities  this  spring,  but  I am  glad  to  offer  this 
little  bit  of  information.— HENRY  FITZHUGH,  JR.,  Louisville. 

-r  * * # 

BROAD-WINGED  HAWKS  OVER  LOUISVILLE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  few  published  notes  on  hawk 
migration,  it  may  be  well  to  record  fifty  Broad-winged  Hawks  (Buteo 
platypterus)  flying  in  a southerly  direction  high  over  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  on  September  18,  1960;  these  birds  were  observed  by  a group 
from  Cincinnati  including  Worth  Randle,  Haven  Wiley,  and  the  writer. 
— ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 
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FALL  MEETING 


The  1961  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  will  be 
held  from  Friday  evening  to  Sunday,  October  13-15,  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky. 

Those  who  have  experienced  a KOS  meeting  at  Mammoth  Cave  will 
need  no  urging  to  make  plans  to  attend.  Those  who  have  not  had  that 
privilege  will  be  glad  to  know  that  birds  are  numerous,  fall  colors  are  at 
their  best  at  that  season,  and  the  hotel  is  located  amid  large  forest  trees, 
making  it  a beautiful  setting  for  a meeting. 

Persons  planning  to  give  papers  or  show  films  will  please  contact  the 
president  or  corresponding  secretary  by  August  15. 


(Continued  on  page  43) 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  REGION 
Compiled  by 

Burt  L.  Monroe.  Sr.,  and  Burt  L.  Monroe.  Jr. 

The  following  annotated  list  is  a compilation  of  all  known  records  of 
birds  from  the  Louisville  region  of  north-central  Kentucky,  here  considered 
to  include  the  four  county  areas  of  Jefferson,  Oldham,  Bullitt,  and  Meade 
counties,  through  December  31, 1960. 

The  status  of  the  bird  locally  is  indicated  first,  followed  by  a colon. 
A bird  may  be  resident,  visitant,  or  migrant.  “Resident”  denotes  the 
presence  of  a bird  throughout  the  year,  and  a known  breeder  in  the  region; 
‘ summer  resident”  indicates  a locally  breeding  bird  which  is  absent  in 
winter;  “winter  resident”  refers  to  a bird  usually  present  throughout  the 
winter  season,  but  absent  during  the  breeding  season.  “Visitant”  is  used 
to  denote  a bird  which  may  be  found  in  the  region  at  any  season,  but  it 
unknown  as  a breeding  bird  locally;  “visitant,”  modified  by  a seasonal 
name,  indicates  a bird  which  occurs  in  that  season,  but  is  not  normally 
found  locally  throughout  that  season,  or  does  not  occur  every  year  diming 
that  season;  thus,  some  of  the  northern  finches  which  are  common  winter 
“residents”  some  years,  but  absent  in  others,  are  considered  “visitants.” 
“Migrant”  refers  to  birds  which  are  present  during  the  spring  and  fall 
migration  periods;  if  the  bird  occurs  in  only  one  migrational  period,  the 
seasonal  modifying  name  is  indicated.  It  can  be  seen,  also,  that  a bird 
which  occurs  during  summer  or  winter,  but  not  both,  must  also  be  a 
migrant  locally;  if  there  is  a marked  increase  in  abundance  during  mi- 
grational periods,  the  term  “migrant”  is  included  in  the  status,  as  well 
as  the  summer  or  winter  occurrence;  if  the  bird  is  as  common  during  sum- 
mer or  winter,  as  during  migration,  only  the  summer  or  winter  status 
is  given. 

Following  the  status,  relative  seasonal  abundance  is  indicated.  The 
following  terms  are  used,  in  order  of  decreasing  abundance:  abundant, 
common,  fairly  common,  uncommon,  rare,  very  rare,  casual,  and  ac- 
cidental. For  birds  which  have  been  recorded  locally  five  or  fewer  times, 
the  last  three  terms  listed  above  are  used;  “accidental”  refers  to  one 
record,  “casual”  to  two,  and  “very  rare”  to  three  or  more  records.  These 
terms  are  not  strictly  followed  in  cases  where  birds  are  regular  during 
some  season,  but  extremely  rare  in  others;  in  such  cases,  “accidental” 
normally  refers  to  a record  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Birds  listed  as 
“extinct”  locally,  may  either  be  totally  extinct,  or  so  reduced  in  numbers 
that  re-occurrence  in  the  region  is  virtually  impossible. 

If  a species  is  present  during  two  or  more  consecutive  seasons,  but 
varies  in  abundance  between  these  seasons,  the  time  of  abundance  peak 
is  given. 

Extreme  dates  of  occurrence  are  given  for  all  species  not  present 
throughout  the  year.  If  the  year  of  record  for  these  dates  is  known,  it  is 
included  in  brackets;  most  omissions  of  years  are  for  records  prior  to 
1940. 

All  records  for  rarities,  observers  (last  names),  and  publication  data 
are  given.  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  publication  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithol- 
ogical Society,  is  abbreviated  “K.  W.” 

Localities  are  denoted  where  deemed  important;  all  such  localities  are 
from  Jefferson  County,  unless  the  county  is  specifically  indicated. 

An  asterisk  (*)  before  the  species  name  indicates  that  it  has  been 
found  breeding  locally,  within  the  area  of  the  list.  Two  asterisks  (**)  be- 
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fore  the  species  name  shows  an  extinct  form.  Species  accounts  enclosed 
in  brackets  in  their  entirety  are  considered  hypothetical,  either  through 
lack  of  a positive  state  record,  an  insufficient  number  of  observers,  or  lack 
of  positive  details. 

The  total  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  following  list  is  285;  this 
includes  one  hybrid  form,  four  extinct  species,  and  eleven  hypothetical 
birds.  Known  breeding  birds  total  112,  including  three  extinct  species. 

Additional  records  of  rarities,  or  records  exceeding  or  equalling  the 
extreme  dates  of  occurrence,  should  be  reported  to  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr., 
Ridge  Road,  Anchorage  (CHestnut  5-5877)  or  to  Anne  L.  Stamm,  2118 
Lakeside  Drive,  Louisville  (GLendale  8-2485). 

The  following  observer  names  should  be  explained:  “Stamm” 

refers  to  Anne  L.  Stamm;  “Stamms”  indicates  both  Anne  L.  and  Fred- 
erick W.  Stamm;  “Monroes”  denotes  both  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Burt 
L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

A complete  list  of  observers  mentioned  in  this  annotated  list  is  as 
follows:  Leonard  C.  Brecher;  Floyd  S.  Carpenter;  Arch  Cole;  Gerald 

Cole;  Helen  M.  Cole;  Joseph  Croft;  Basil  Doerhoefer;  Henry  Fitzhugh, 
Jr.;  Emily  Halverson;  Dorothy  Hobson;  Frank  Krull;  Harvey  B.  Lovell; 
Robert  M.  Mengel;  Eric  Mills;  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.;  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.; 
Catharine  H.  Noland;  Evelyn  Schneider;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon;  Mabel 
Slack;  Jerry  Smith;  Rod  Sommers;  Anne  L.  Stamm;  Frederick  W.  Stamm; 
Robert  Steilberg;  Don  Summerfield;  Haven  Wiley;  James  B.  Young. 

* * * 

COMMON  LOON.  Gavia  immer.  Migrant  and  winter  visitant:  un- 
common in  spring  and  fall,  rare  in  winter;  two  records  of  late  spring 
stragglers,  possibly  injured  birds.  Extreme  dates:  fall  and  winter,  Octo- 
ber 8 [1954]  and  January  7 [1933];  spring,  April  2 and  April  28;  May  13, 
1955  (Monroe,  Sr.);  May  15,  1958,  Tom  Wallace  Lake  (G.  Cole). 

RED-NECKED  GREBE.  Podiceps  grisegena.  Spring  and  fall  visitant: 
casual.  Two  records:  March  17,  1934,  one  seen  on  pond  off  River  Road, 
near  Glenview  (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  K.  W.  15:38,  1939);  October  23, 
1938,  specimen  taken  on  Ohio  River  in  Oldham  County,  near  Twelve- 
mile  Island  (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  ibid.). 

HORNED  GREBE.  Podiceps  auritus.  Migrant  and  winter  resident: 
fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter;  two  records  of  late 
spring  stragglers,  in  breeding  plumage,  possibly  injured  birds;  peak  of 
abundance  in  late  October  and  early  November,  and  in  April.  Extreme 
dates:  October  23  and  May  13;  June  17  (Monroe,  Sr.);  May  25-June  4, 
1947,  one  bird  on  Cherokee  Lake  (Monroes). 

EARED  GREBE.  Podiceps  caspicus.  Winter  visitant:  very  rare. 
Three  records:  December  21,  1952-January  4,  1953,  one  bird  in  Louisville 
harbor  (Monroes,  Lovell,  Carpenter);  November  27-December  4,  1955 
one  bird  in  Louisville  harbor  (Wiley,  K.  W.  32:18-19,  1956);  December  6, 
1958,  one  bird  in  harbor  (Sommers,  Lovell,  Brecher,  Carpenter). 

WESTERN  GREBE.  Aechmophorus  occidentalis.  Winter  visitant:  ac- 
cidental. One  record:  December  6 (Sommers,  Lovell,  Brecher,  Carpenter) 
and  December  21,  1958  (Monroes),  one  bird  in  Louisville  harbor. 

*P1  ED-BILLED  GREBE.  Podilymbus  podiceps.  Resident:  fairly  com- 
mon in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abun- 
dance in  March  and  April,  and  in  October  and  early  November;  breeding 
locally  on  marshes  and  ponds. 
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WHITE  PELICAN.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos.  Fall  visitant:  casual. 
Two  records:  September  5,  1938,  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  two  birds  (Hobson,  Auk 
56:327,  1939);  October  16,  1938.  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  one  bird  (Hobson,  ibid.). 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT.  Phalacrocorax  auritues.  Migrant 
and  winter  visitant:  uncommon  in  migration,  rare  in  winter.  Extreme 
dates:  August  1 [1959]  and  May  21. 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON.  Ardea  herodias.  Migrant  and  visitant:  com- 
mon in  migration,  rare  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from 
late  March  to  early  May,  and  from  mid- July  to  late  October;  not  known 
to  breed  locally. 

*GREEN  HERON.  Butorides  virescens.  Summer  resident:  common. 
Extreme  dates:  March  26  and  October  25  [1942]. 

LITTLE  BLUE  HERON.  Florida  caeruiea.  Spring  and  fall  visitant: 
common  in  late  summer  and  fall,  rare  in  spring;  white-plumaged  im- 
matures  predominate  in  fall,  while  most  spring  birds  are  adults  in  blue 
plumage.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  17  [1954]  and  May  18  [1957]; 

fall,  July  22  and  September  19  [1959];  October  5,  1952,  one  bird  (Mon- 
roes). 

COMMON  EGRET.  Casmerodias  albas.  Visitant:  common  in  late 

summer  and  fall,  uncommon  in  spring  and  early  summer,  accidental  in 
winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  late  July  to  mid-October;  not  known  to 
breed  locally.  Extreme  dates:  April  10  [1958]  and  October  31  [1954]; 

February  10,  1957,  one  bird  in  roadside  pond,  Meade  County  (Steilberg). 

SNOWY  EGRET.  Leucophoyx  thuia.  Spring  and  fall  visitant:  rare 

(formerly  fairly  common  in  fall);  maximum  number  recorded,  August 
28,  1949,  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  50  birds  (Monroes).  Extreme  dates:  spring, 
April  17  [1955]  and  May  17  [1953];  fall,  July  29  and  September  16 
[1950]. 

*BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nyctieorax  nycticorax.  Resi- 
dent: common  in  migration  and  summer,  rare  in  winter;  breeding  col- 

onies known  from  Six-Mile  Island  (formerly)  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio;  one 
wintering  colony  known  on  Towhead  Island,  Louisville  Municipal  Harbor; 
records  between  early  November  and  mid-March  confined  to  wintering 
colony. 

* YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nyctanassa  violacea.  Sum- 
mer resident:  uncommon;  unknown  from  region  prior  to  1948;  breeding 
colonies  known  from  near  Indian  Hills  (Halverson,  K.  W.  31:64-65,  1955) 
and  Cherokee  Park  (Fitzhugh,  K.  W.  35:59-65,  1959).  Extreme  dates: 
March  23  [1952]  and  October  12  [1952]. 

•'HE  A ST  BITTERN.  Ixobrychus  exilis.  Migrant  and  summer  resi- 
dent: rare  in  migration,  formerly  uncommon  in  summer;  breeding, 

prior  to  1940,  in  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills.  Extreme  dates:  April 
12  and  September  11. 

AMERICAN  BITTERN.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  Migrant:  uncommon 
in  spring,  very  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates;  March  17  [1948]  and  May 
17;  September  2,  1951  (Monroes);  one  crippled  bird,  June  24,  1958  (Croft). 

WOOD  IBIS.  Mycteria  americana.  Fall  visitant:  accidental.  One 

record:  August  12  and  August  18,  1934,  one  bird.  Falls  of  the  Ohio 

(Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  K.  W.  15:39,  1939). 

WHISTLING  SWAN.  Olor  columbianus.  Winter  visitant:  casual.  Two 
records:  December  22,  1935,  an  adult  and  an  immature  on  Ohio  River, 
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at  Six-mile  Island  (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  K.  W.  15:39,  1939);  January 
6,  1957,  one  bird  on  Ohio  River,  near  Glenview  (Doerhoefer). 

CANADA  GOOSE.  Branta  canadensis.  Migrant  and  winter  resident: 
fairly  common  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  during 
late  October;  one  presumably  wild  bird  bred  for  two  summer  seasons  with 
pinioned  birds  in  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  County.  Extreme  dates: 
September  30  [1960]  and  April  18  [1953] ; May  12,  probably  crippled  (Mon- 
roe, Sr.). 

SNOW  GOOSE.  Chen  hyperborea.  Fall  migrant  and  winter  visitant: 
uncommon  in  fall,  very  rare  in  winter.  Extreme  dates:  October  13  and 
November  20  [1955];  September  22,  1955,  one  bird  (Carpenter  and  Slack); 
December  5,  1948,  and  January  4,  1949,  two  birds  with  two  Blue  Geese 
(Monroes). 

BLUE  GOOSE.  Chen  caerulescens.  Migrant  and  winter  visitant:  un- 
common in  fall,  very  rare  in  winter  and  spring.  Extreme  dates:  October 
13  and  November  20  [1955];  December  5,  1948,  and  January  4,  1949,  two 
birds  with  two  Snow  Geese  (Monroes);  April  9,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

*M  ALLARD.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Resident:  common  in  winter,  very 
rare  in  summer;  known  to  breed  in  the  wild  state  locally;  peak  of  abun- 
dance from  late  October  to  late  March. 

BLACK  DUCK.  Anas  rubripes.  Winter  resident:  common.  Extreme 
dates:  October  11  and  April  28  [1958];  June  25,  possibly  crippled  bird 
(Monroe,  Sr.). 

GADWALL.  Anas  strepera.  Winter  resident  and  spring  migrant: 
fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid- 
March  to  mid  April.  Extreme  dates:  October  30  [1960]  and  May  8 [1949]. 

PINTAIL.  Anas  acuta.  Migrant  and  winter  resident:  common  in 

spring,  uncommon  in  fall,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  late 
February  to  early  April.  Extreme  dates:  August  28  [1949]  and  May  4 

[1958] ; July  22,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

GREEN-WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  carolinensis.  Migrant  and  winter 
resident:  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
from  mid-March  to  mid- April.  Extreme  dates:  August  24  [1957]  and 

April  16  [1950];  May  7,  1950,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  discors.  Migrant  and  summer  visitant: 
common  in  migration,  accidental  in  summer.  Extreme  dates:  spring, 

March  2 [1957]  and  May  15  [1954];  fall,  August  10  [1957]  and  November 
18;  June  25,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

EUROPEAN  WIDGEON.  Marceca  penelope.  Spring  visitant:  casual. 
Two  records:  February  22-28,  1939,  Lentz’s  Pond,  near  Harrod’s  Creek, 

two  males  and  a female  on  February  22,  one  male  remaining  until 
February  28  when  it  was  collected  (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  K.  W.  15:40, 
1939) ; April  19,  1957,  one  male  in  a flooded  cornfield  off  Brownsboro  Road 
(Stamm  and  Croft). 

AMERICAN  WIDGEON.  Mareca  americana.  Migrant  and  winter 
resident:  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  fall,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of 
abundance  from  late  February  to  mid- April.  Extreme  dates:  October 

2 [1960]  and  May  15  [1938]. 

SHOVELER.  Spatula  clypeata.  Migrant  and  winter  visitant:  fairly 
common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall,  accidental  in  winter.  Extreme  dates: 
spring,  February  12  and  May  4 [1938];  fall,  September  15  [1957]  and 
November  23  [1947];  December  14,  1946,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

*WOOD  DUCK.  Aix  sponsa.  Resident:  fairly  common  in  spring,  un- 
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common  in  summer  and  fall,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid-March  to  late  April,  rarest  from  late  November  to  late  February; 
breeding  locally  in  heavily  wooded  swampy  areas. 

REDHEAD.  Aythya  americana.  Winter  resident:  uncommon.  Ex- 

treme dates:  October  18  and  April  13  [1958]. 

RING-NECKED  DUCK.  Aythya  collaris.  Migrant  and  winter  resi- 
dent: common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  fall  and  winter;  peak  of  abun- 
dance from  mid-March  to  late  April.  Extreme  dates:  October  19  and 

May  13. 

CANVASBACK.  Aythya  valisineria.  Winter  resident:  fairly  com- 

mon. Extreme  dates:  October  27  and  April  20. 

GREATER  SCAUP.  Aythya  marila.  Winter  resident:  rare.  Ex- 
treme dates:  Odtober  30  [1960]  and  March  27. 

LESSER  SCAUP.  Aythya  affinis.  Winter  resident  and  summer  visi- 
tant: common  in  winter,  very  rare  in  summer.  Extreme  dates:  October 
17  [1960]  and  May  21;  July  9 (Monroe,  Sr.);  September  24,  1955  (Beck- 
ham Bird  Club);  June  11,  22  birds  (Monroe,  Sr.):  June  7,  1958,  one  flying 
bird  (Monroe,  Sr.):  June  1,  1959,  four  birds  (Croft). 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE.  Bucephaia  clangula.  Winter  resident:  fairly 
common.  Extreme  dates:  November  7 [1959]  and  April  21  [1949]. 

BUFFLEHEAD.  Bucephaia  alheola.  Winter  resident:  uncommon. 

Extreme  dates:  October  28  and  April  19  [1957]. 

OLDSQUAW.  Clangula  hyemalis.  Winter  visitant:  rare.  Extreme 

dates:  November  4 and  April  17  [1947]. 

WHITE-WINGED  SCOTER.  Melanitta  deglandi.  Winter  visitant:  rare. 
Extreme  dates:  October  27  and  March  26  [1956]. 

SURF  SCOTER.  Melanitta  perspiciliata.  Winter  visitant:  casual.  Two 
records:  October  16,  1940,  one  collected  by  James  Fetter  near  Branden- 
burg, Meade  County,  on  the  Ohio  River  (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  Alik 
60:282,  1943);  November  7,  1959,  a female  or  immature  on  the  Ohio  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  Creek,  Louisville  (Wiley,  K.  W.  36:30-31,  1960). 
In  addition,  three  unidentified  scoters  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville, 
November  1,  1959,  were  probably  this  species  (Sommers). 

COMMON  SCOTER.  Oidemia  nigra.  Winter  visitant:  casual.  Two 

records:  February  27,  1957,  two  birds  in  the  Louisville  harbor,  noted  by 
Sommers  and  Wiley  (Sommers,  K.  W.  33:56-57,  1957);  November  15,  1959, 
one  bird  on  the  Ohio  River,  Indiana  side  opposite  Towhead  Island,  Louis- 
ville, seen  by  Sommers  (Wiley,  K.  W.  36:31,  1960). 

RUDDY  DUCK.  Oxyura  jamaicensis.  Migrant  and  winter  resident: 
uncommon.  Extreme  dates:  October  19  and  May  10  [1956]. 

*HOODED  MERGANSER.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Resident:  fairly 

common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  winter,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  known 
breeding  (at  least  formerly)  in  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills;  peak  of 
abundance  from  mid-March  to  early  May. 

COMMON  MERGANSER.  Mergus  merganser.  Winter  resident:  un- 
common, formerly  common.  Extreme  dates:  October  30  and  April  19. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER.  Mergus  serrator.  Spring  migrant 
and  fall  and  winter  visitant:  fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  winter, 

casual  in  fall;  peak  of  abundance  during  April.  Extreme  dates:  October 
29  [1960]  and  May  14  [1950  and  1959];  September  12-October  17,  1959,  one 

bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamm,  Brecher  and  Lovell,  K.  W.  36:5,  1960). 
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*TURKEY  VULTURE.  Cathartes  aura..  Resident:  common  in  mi- 

gration and  summer,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid- 
February  to  mid-November. 

*BLACK  VULTURE.  Coragyps  atratus.  Resident:  common  in 

spring,  fairly  common  in  summer  and  fall,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak 
of  abundance  from  mid-February  to  mid-May. 

**SWALLOW-TAILED  KITE.  Elanoides  forficatus.  Extinct  locally: 
recorded  formerly  as  nesting  near  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Audubon,  Birds 
of  America,  Vol.  I,  p.  79). 

[MISSISSIPPI  KITE.  Ictinia  misisippiensis.  Spring  visitant:  casual, 
two  records:  May  3,  1953,  one  in  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville  (Stamm  and 
H.  Cole,  K.  W.  30:12,  1954);  May  31,  1955,  one  in  Cherokee  Park  (Carpenter, 
K.  W.  31:70,  1955).] 

GOSHAWK.  Accipiter  gentilis.  Winter  visitant:  very  rare.  Three 

records:  December  19,  1943,  one  bird  observed  repeatedly  in  Cherokee 

Park,  Louisville  (Stamm,  K.  W.  22:23-24,  1946);  February  20,  1946,  one 
bird,  Glenview,  (Mengel,  K.  W.  24:50,  1948);  March  2-March  23,  1946,  one 
or  two  birds  seen  on  four  occasions  near  Johnson’s  Woods,  two  miles 
north  of  Eastwood  (Monroes). 

SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK.  Accipiter  striatus.  Visitant:  rare  in 

winter,  very  rare  in  migration  and  in  summer;  most  records  from  mid- 
December  to  mid- January;  not  known  to  breed  locally.  Extreme  dates: 
August  12  and  June  25. 

^COOPER’S  HAWK.  Accipiter  cooperii.  Resident:  fairly  common  in 
migration,  uncommon  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance  in  late 
March  and  April,  and  in  November. 

*RED-T  AILED  HAWK.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  Resident:  fairly  com- 

mon in  migration  and  winter,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance 
from  mid-October  to  early  May. 

[HARLAN’S  HAWK.  Buteo  harlani.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 

One  record:  December  29,  1956,  one  bird  near  Harmony  Village,  Oldham 
County  (Monroes).] 

*RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK.  Buteo  lineatus.  Resident:  fairly  com- 
mon in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
from  mid-March  to  early  May,  and  from  mid-September  to  late  October. 

*BROAD-WINGED  HAWK.  Buteo  platypterus.  Migrant  and  summer 
resident:  uncommon  in  migration,  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance 
from  mid- April  to  early  May,  and  in  late  September;  known  to  breed 
locally  only  in  Bullitt  County.  Extreme  dates:  April  8 [1958]  and  October 
7 [1956]. 

ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK.  Buteo  lagopus.  Winter  visitant:  rare. 

Extreme  dates:  October  30  and  March  13. 

[GOLDEN  EAGLE.  Aquila  chrysaetos.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 
One  record:  December  27, 1948,  one  bird  (Carpenter).] 

BALD  EAGLE.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus.  Migrant  and  winter  resi- 
dent: uncommon  in  winter  and  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates: 

October  7 [1950]  and  April  28  [1951];  August  26,  1956,  one  bird  (Monroe, 
Sr.) ; September  21, 1956,  one  adult  (Monroe,  Jr.). 

MARSH  HAWK.  Circus  cyaneus.  Migrant  and  winter  resident:  un- 
common, formerly  common.  Extreme  dates:  July  27  [1946]  and  May  26. 

OSPREY.  Pandion  haliaetus.  Migrant  and  visitant:  fairly  common 
in  migration,  casual  in  summer  and  winter.  Extreme  dates:  spring, 
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March  24  and  May  25;  fail,  August  21  and  October  28;  January  15-February 
12  (Monroe,  Sr.);  July  20  (Monroes). 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  Falco  peregrinus,  Visitant:  uncommon  in 

fall  and  winter,  rare  in  spring  and  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from  early 
September  to  late  January;  not  known  to  breed  locally.  Extreme  dates: 
July  5 and  May  8. 

PIGEON  HAWK.  Falco  columbarius.  Migrant  and  winter  visitant: 
uncommon  in  fall,  very  rare  in  winter  and  spring.  Extreme  dates:  Sep- 
tember 15  [1950]  and  October  26  [1946];  April  9,  1948  (Monroes);  Decem- 
ber 23,  1951  (Carpenter);  December  8,  1953  (Croft);  May  3,  1959  (Beck- 
ham Bird  Club);  other  winter  records  not  certainly  this  species. 

*SPARROW  HAWK.  Falco  sparverius.  Resident:  common  in  mi- 

gration and  winter,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid- 
September  to  mid-May. 

*RUFFED  GROUSE.  Bonasa  umbelius.  Resident:  rare;  confined  to 
forested  areas  in  Bullitt,  Hardin,  and  Meade  counties  in  the  region. 

*BOB  WHITE.  Colimis  virginiamis.  Resident:  fairly  common. 

*CHUKAR.  Alec  tori  s graeca.  Resident:  very  rare;  introduced,  es- 

tablished, and  breeding  in  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  County. 

^TURKEY.  Meleagris  gallopavo.  Resident:  rare;  introduced,  es- 

tablished, and  breeding  in  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt  County. 

**WHOOPING  CRANE.  Gras  americana.  Extinct  locally;  recorded 
formerly  as  a visitant  to  ponds  near  Louisville,  by  Audubon  and  Wilson 
(Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  Vol.  V,  pp.  188-197). 

SANDHILL  CRANE.  Grus  canadensis.  Migrant:  very  rare.  Four 

records:  March  19,  1933,  flock  of  13  over  Ohio  River,  at  Goose  Island, 
Glenview  (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  K.  W.  15:41,  1939);  March  31-April  6, 
1938,  one  bird  in  a large  pasture  four  miles  south  of  Louisville  (Monroe, 
Sr.,  and  Mengel,  ibid.);  November  8,  1956,  flock  of  11  over  Lakeside  Drive, 
Louisville  (Stamm);  September  17-18,  1960,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
(Wiley,  K.  W.  36:68,  1960). 

*KING  RAIL.  Rallus  elegans.  Migrant  and  summer  resident:  rare; 
breeding,  formerly,  in  Caperton’s  Swamp.  Indian  Hills.  Extreme  dates: 
April  21  and  August  27. 

VIRGINIA  RAIL.  Rallus  limicola.  Spring  migrant:  uncommon.  Ex- 
treme dates:  April  17  [1948]  and  May  10  [1947]. 

SORA.  Porzana  Carolina.  Migrant:  fairly  common  in  spring,  un- 

common in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  March  26  and  May  17  [1947]; 
fall,  August  21  [1955]  and  October  5 [1952];  July  22,  one  bird  (Mon- 
roe, Sr). 

COMMON  GALLINULE.  Gallinula  chloropus.  Migrant:  uncommon 

in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  6 [1952]  and  May  19, 
[19381;  fall,  September  19  [1959]  and  November  3 [1952];  August  1,  1954, 
one  banded  (Stamm). 

AMERICAN  COOT.  Fulica  americana.  Migrant  and  visitant:  com- 

mon in  migration,  rare  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid-March  to  mid-May,  and  from  early  October  to  late  November.  Ex- 
treme dates:  September  10  and  June  28  [1957];  July  9,  one  bird  (Mon- 
roe, Sr.). 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER.  Charadrius  semipalmatus.  Migrant:  fair- 
ly common  in  fall,  uncommon  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  May  3 
[1953]  and  May  19;  fall,  July  26  [1959]  and  October  26  [1946]. 
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PIPING  PLOVER.  Charadrius  melodus.  Fall  migrant:  uncommon. 
Extreme  dates:  August  19  [1959]  and  October  2 [1948]. 

*K1LLDEER.  Charadrius  vociferus.  Resident:  common  in  migra- 

tion, fairly  common  in  summer,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
from  early  April  to  mid-May,  and  from  early  August  to  mid-October. 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER.  Pluvialis  dominica.  Migrant:  un- 

common in  fall,  very  rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  August  20  [1960] 
and  November  11  [1951];  April  8,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.);  April  17,  1952, 
one  bird  at  Louisville  (Monroe,  Sr.);  March  27-28,  1955,  flock  of  42  birds 
on  March  27  and  80  on  March  28,  in  Cox’s  Park,  Louisville  (Stamm  and 
Krull,  K.  W.  31:28,  1955). 

BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER.  Squatarola  squatarola.  Migrant:  fairly 
common  in  fall,  very  rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  August  7 [1951] 

and  November  13  [1960] ; June  1,  two  birds  (Monroe,  Sr.);  May  8,  1955,  one 
bird  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

RUDDY  TURNSTONE.  Arenaria  interpres.  Fall  migrant:  uncom- 

mon. Extreme  dates:  August  3 [1947]  and  October  6 [1951]. 

* AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Philohela  minor.  Resident:  uncommon 

in  fall  migration,  rare  at  other  seasons;  peak  of  abundance  in  November. 

COMMON  SNIPE.  Capella  gallinago.  Migrant  and  winter  resident: 
common  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early 
March  to  early  May,  and  in  October.  Extreme  dates:  August  24  and 

May  13. 

UPLAND  PLOVER.  Bartramia  iongicauda.  Migrant  and  summer 
visitant:  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  peak  of  abun- 
dance in  April;  not  known  to  breed  locally.  Extreme  dates:  April  3 

and  September  10  [1959]. 

*SPOTTED  SANDPIPER.  Actifis  macularia.  Migrant  and  summer 
resident:  common  in  migration,  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance 

from  late  April  to  late  May,  and  from  late  July  to  late  September;  known 
breeding  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Extreme  dates:  April  7 and  October 
22  [1959]. 

SOLITARY  SANDPIPER.  Tringa  solitaria.  Migrant:  common.  Ex- 
treme dates:  spring,  March  14  [1954]  and  May  27;  fall,  July  16  and 

October  20. 

WILLET.  Catoptrophorus  semipalmafus.  Fall  migrant:  rare.  Ex- 
treme dates:  August  1 [1954]  and  September  14  [1947], 

GREATER  YELLOWLEGS.  Tetanus  melanoleucus.  Migrant:  com- 

mon. Extreme  dates:  spring,  March  4 and  May  14  [1955];  fall,  July  19 
[ 1959]  and  November  5. 

LESSER  YELLOWLEGS.  Tetanus  fiavipes.  Migrant:  common.  Ex- 
treme dates:  spring,  March  4 and  May  22;  fall,  July  19  [1959]  and  Octo- 
ber 31;  November  11,  1951,  one  bird  (Slack  and  Stamm). 

KNOT.  Calidris  canufus.  Fall  migrant:  very  rare.  Three  records: 
August  28,  1941,  one  specimen  taken  from  two  birds,  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
(Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  Wilson  Bull.  54:138,  1942);  September  13,  1950, 
one  specimen  taken,  Falls  (Cincinnati  Bird  Club);  September  7-13,  1959, 
one  bird  daily  and  four  on  September  10,  Falls,  six  observers  (Stamm, 
Brecher  and  Lovell,  K.  W.  36:3,  i960). 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER.  Erolfa  melanotos.  Migrant  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  migration,  accidental  in  winter.  Extreme  dates: 

March  14  [1954]  and  May  15;  fall,  July  18  and  November  17;  December 
18, 1949,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroes). 
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WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  fuscicollis.  Fall  migrant: 
very  rare.  Four  records:  August  31,  1946,  two  collected  from  a flock, 

Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroes,  K.  W.  25:65,  1949);  September  13,  1950,  two 
collected  from  flock  of  seven,  Falls  (Cincinnati  Bird  Club);  September  11, 
1954,  four  birds,  Falls  (Monroe,  Sr.);  September  15,  1955,  one  bird,  Falls 
(Monroe,  Sr.). 

BAIRD’S  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  bairdii.  Fall  migrant:  uncommon. 

Extreme  dates:  August  15  [1959]  and  October  26  [1946]. 

LEAST  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  minutilla.  Migrant  and  winter  visitant: 
common  in  migration,  casual  in  winter.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April 

29  and  May  20  [1956];  fall,  July  17  [1948]  and  October  31  [1959];  No- 
vember 9,  one  bird,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroe,  Sr.);  December  7-8,  1946, 
three  birds,  Falls,  one  collected  on  December  8 (Monroes). 

DUNLIN.  Erolia  alpina.  Migrant  and  winter  visitant:  rare  in  fall 
casual  in  spring  and  winter.  Extreme  dates:  October  1 [1960]  and 

October  31  [1959];  December  18,  1949,  one  bird,  Fall  of  the  Ohio  (Mon- 
roes); November  11,  1951,  one  bird,  Falls  (Slack  and  Stamm);  May  15, 
1960,  one  bird,  on  Ohio  River  at  Twelve-mile  Island,  Oldham  County 
(Wiley). 

SHORT-BILLED  DO  WITCHER.  Limnodromus  griseus.  Migrant:  un- 
common in  fall,  casual  in  spring;  all  dowitcher  records  are  referred  to  this 
species,  as  all  specimens  taken  represent  this  form.  Extreme  dates:  July 
27  and  October  20;  May  6,  1956,  one  bird  (Stamm,  Sommers,  Croft  and 
Mills). 

STILT  SANDPIPER.  Micropalama  himantopus.  Migrant:  uncommon 
in  fall,  rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  3 and  May  8 

[1955];  fall,  July  26  [1959]  and  October  5 [1952], 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  pusillus.  Migrant:  com- 
mon in  fall,  rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  May  5 [1956]  and 

May  13  [1955];  fall,  July  19  [1959]  and  October  21  [1951]. 

WESTERN  SANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  mauri.  Fall  migrant:  uncom- 

mon. Extreme  dates:  July  22  and  October  5 [1952]. 

BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER.  Tryngites  subruficoliis.  Fall  mi- 
grant: rare  (formerly  uncommon).  Extreme  dates:  August  15  [1953] 

and  September  28. 

SANDERLING.  Crocethia  alba.  Fall  migrant:  uncommon  (former- 
ly fairly  common).  Extreme  dates:  August  2 [1959]  and  October  12. 

RED  PHALAROPE.  Phalaropus  fulicarius.  Fall  migrant:  very 

rare.  Three  records:  October  2,  1948,  specimen  taken  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
(Monroes);  September  28,  1949,  one  banded  and  released,  Falls  (Lovell); 
October  3,  1951,  one  bird,  Falls  (Cincinnati  Bird  Club). 

WILSON’S  PHALAROPE.  Steganopus  tricolor.  Migrant:  rare  in 

fall,  very  rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  August  8 [1959]  and  September 
17  [1959];  May  6-7,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.);  April  26,  1956,  three  birds, 
Louisville  Country  Club  road  (Noland,  K.  W.  33:46,  1956). 

NORTHERN  PHALAROPE.  Lobipes  lobatus.  Fall  migrant:  very 

rare.  Four  records:  August  24,  1946,  one  collected,  Falls  of  the  Ohio 

(Monroes,  K.  W.  25:65,  1949);  October  9,  1947,  one  bird,  Falls,  reported  by 
Smith  and  Steilberg  (Monroes,  ibid.);  September  27,  1953,  one  bird,  Falls 
(Stamm,  Brecher  and  Lovell,  K.  W.  36:7,  1960);  September  12-13,  1959, 
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one  bird,  Falls  (Stamm.  Brecher  and  Lovell,  ibid.;  Croft  and  Wiley, 
K.  W.  38:17-19,  1960). 

GLAUCOUS  GULL.  Laras  hyperboreus.  Winter  visitant:  very  rare. 
Four  records:  February  21-24,  1942,  one  bird,  Louisville  harbor  (Car- 

penter, K.  W.  18:37-38,  1942);  December  25,  1949,  one  bird  in  first  winter 
plumage,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroes,  K.  W.  29:13,  1953);  December  26. 
1953- January  31,  1954,  one  adult,  Louisville  harbor  (Monroes,  Lovell,  Stamm 
and  Summerfield) ; December  6-14,  1958,  one  adult,  Falls  (Sommers, 
Lovell,  Carpenter,  Brecher  and  Stamm). 

[ICELAND  GULL.  Laras  glaucoides.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 

One  record:  February  9,  1952,  one  bird  in  first  winter  plumage,  near  the 
Ohio  River,  near  Harrod’s  Creek  (Monroes,  K.  W.  29:13,  1953).] 

HERRING  GULL.  Larus  argentatus.  Winter  resident:  common.  Ex- 
treme dates:  September  18  [1980]  and  May  17. 

RING-BILLED  GULL.  Larus  delawarensis.  Migrant  and  winter  resi- 
dent: common  in  winter,  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall;  peak  of 

abundance  from  early  December  to  mid-April.  Extreme  dates:  August 

8 [1959]  and  May  15  [I960]. 

FRANKLIN’S  GULL.  Larus  pipixcan.  Spring  and  winter  visitant:  rare 
in  winter,  casual  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  October  24  [1959]  and  Janu- 
ary 1 [1958];  (Brecher,  K.  W.  34:24,  1958;  Stamm,  Brecher  and  Lovell, 
K.  W.  38:8,  1960;  Wiley,  K.  W.  36:17,  1960);  May  12,  1960,  three  birds, 
Louisville  harbor  and  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Stamm  and  Sommers). 

BONAPARTE’S  GULL.  Larus  Philadelphia.  Migrant  and  winter  visi- 
tant: uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall  and  winter.  Extreme  dates: 

winter,  October  28  [1951]  and  February  10  [1957];  spring,  March  17 
[1950]  and  May  6;  August  28, 1957,  one  bird  (Croft). 

[BLACK-LEGGED  KITTIWAKE.  Rissa  tridactyla.  Winter  visitant: 
accidental.  November  6,  1960,  one  bird  on  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  (Wiley, 
Sommers).] 

FORSTER’S  TERN.  Sterna  forsteri.  Migrant:  uncommon  in  fall, 

rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  21  [1960]  and  May  8;  fall, 
July  19  [1959]  and  September  28  [1959]. 

COMMON  TERN.  Sterna  hirundo.  Migrant  and  summer  visitant: 
uncommon  in  migration,  very  rare  in  summer;  breeding  unknown  locally. 
Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  19  [1952]  and  May  20;  fall,  August  20  and 
October  4;  July  4 (Monroe,  Sr.);  July  20  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

LEAST  TERN.  Sterna  albifrons.  Fall  migrant:  uncommon.  Extreme 
dates:  July  28  [1957]  and  October  10  [1954]. 

CASPIAN  TERN.  Hydroprogne  caspia.  Migrant:  uncommon  in  fall, 
rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  23  [1950]  and  May  3 

[1959] ; fall,  August  4 and  September  27  [1958]. 

BLACK  TERN.  Chlidonias  niger.  Migrant  and  summer  visitant: 
fairly  common  in  fall,  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  summer;  not  known 
to  breed  locally.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  27  [1953]  and  May  20; 
fall,  July  22  and  October  12;  July  4 (Monroe,  Sr.);  July  20  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

* MOURNING  DOVE.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Resident:  common. 

**PASSENGER  PIGEON.  Eetopistes  migratorius.  Extinct;  formerly 
occurred  in  the  Louisville  region  in  “ . . . incalculable  numbers  . . .;” 
known  breeding  near  Shelbyville,  just  outside  of  region  (Audubon,  Birds  of 
America,  Vol.  V,  pp.  25-34). 
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**CAROLINA  PARAKEET.  Conuropsis  carolmensis.  Extinct;  for- 
merly was  common  in  Kentucky,  including  the  Louisville  region  (Audubon, 
Birds  of  America,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  306-310). 

* YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Summer  resi- 
dent: common.  Extreme  dates:  April  27  [1946]  and  October  24  [I960]. 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.  Migrant:  un- 
common. Extreme  dates:  spring,  May  1 and  June  6 [1954];  fall,  Sep- 

tember 4 and  September  28  [1958] . 

*BARN  OWL.  Tyto  alba.  Resident:  uncommon  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, rare  in  fall  and  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early  April  to  mid- 
August. 

*SCREECH  OWL.  Otus  asio.  Resident:  fairly  common. 

*GRE AT  HORNED  OWL.  Bubo  virginianus.  Resident:  rare. 

SNOWY  OWL.  Nyctea  scandiaea.  Winter  visitant:  very  rare,  former- 
ly regular.  Four  recent  records:  November  6,  1937,  one  bird  near  Goose 
Island,  Glenview  (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  K.  W.  15:27,  1939);  November 
12,  1937,  another,  or  same,  bird  picked  up  dead  near  Anchorage  (Monroe, 
Sr.,  and  Mengel,  Ibid.);  December  11,  one  reported  by  a farmer  in  a corn- 
field (Monroe,  Sr.);  December  26,  1960,  one  bird,  Rock  Haven,  Meade 
County  (Stamm);  formerly  recorded  most  every  winter  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  (Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  Vol.  I,  p.  114). 

*BARRED  OWL.  Strix  varia.  Resident:  fairly  common. 

[LONG-EARED  OWL.  Asio  otus.  Winter  visitant:  accidental.  One 

record:  November  1,  1941,  one  bird,  two  miles  east  of  Louisville  (Young, 
K.  W.  18:6,  1942).] 

SHORT-EARED  OWL.  Asio  flammeus.  Winter  visitant:  uncommon. 
Extreme  dates : October  10  and  February  16  [1947] . 

SAW-WHET  OWL.  Aegolius  acadicus.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 

One  record:  October-mid-December,  1955,  one  bird  at  Jeffersontown 

(Krull). 

*CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW.  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  Summer  resi- 
dent: uncommon.  Extreme  dates:  April  27  and  July  2. 

* WHIP-POOR- WILL.  Caprimulgus  vociferus.  Summer  resident:  fairly 
common;  most  birds  recorded  in  April  and  May,  during  calling  period. 
Extreme  dates:  March  20  [1948]  and  September  29  [1957]. 

^COMMON  NIGHTHAWK.  Chordeiles  minor.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. Extreme  dates:  April  22  [1952] and  October  25  [I960]. 

*CHIMNEY  SWIFT.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Summer  resident:  common. 
Extreme  dates:  March  31  and  October  14  [1952]. 

*RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.  Archilochus  colubris.  Summer 
resident:  common.  Extreme  dates:  April  19  [1957]  and  October  14 

[1954]. 

*BELTED  KINGFISHER.  Megaceryle  alcyon.  Resident:  fairly  com- 
mon. 

* YELLOW-SHAFTED  FLICKER.  Colaptes  auratus.  Resident:  com- 
mon. 

*PILEATED  WOODPECKER.  Dryocopus  pileatus.  Resident:  un- 

common. 

*RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER.  Centurus  carolinus.  Resident: 
common. 
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♦RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Resi- 
dent: common  in  summer,  rare  in  winter  (formerly  common);  peak  of 

abundance  in  recent  years  from  mid-March  to  mid-October. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Migrant  and 
winter  resident:  fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter: 

peak  of  abundance  from  late  March  to  mid-April,  and  from  early  Octo- 
ber to  early  November.  Extreme  dates:  September  24  and  May  15. 

♦HAIRY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  villosus.  Resident:  fairly 

common. 

♦DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  pubescens.  Resident:  com- 
mon. 

♦EASTERN  KINGBIRD.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. Extreme  dates:  April  10  and  September  23. 

♦GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Summer 
resident:  common.  Extreme  dates:  April  15  [1948]  and  September  30. 

♦EASTERN  PHOEBE.  Sayornis  phoefoe.  Resident:  fairly  common 

in  summer,  very  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early  March  to 
early  November. 

YELLOW  BELLIED  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  Mi- 
grant: uncommon.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  24  [1942]  and  May 

28  [1949] ; fall,  August  20  [1949]  and  October  4. 

♦ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  virescens.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  April  22  [1951]  and  September  23. 

♦TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  Migrant  and  summer 
resident:  rare  in  migration,  very  rare  in  summer;  known  breeding 

in  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills,  1937-1938,  and  probable  breeding  there 
1956-1958.  Extreme  dates:  May  12  and  July  30  [1937]. 

LEAST  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  minimus.  Migrant:  fairly  com- 
mon in  spring,  uncommon  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  17  and 
May  31;  fall,  August  23  [1949]  and  October  1 [1950]. 

♦EASTERN  WOOD  PE  WEE.  Contopus  virens.  Summer  resident: 
common.  Extreme  dates:  April  17  and  October  15  [1950]. 

OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER.  Nuttallornis  borealis.  Migrant:  rare. 
Extreme  dates:  spring,  May  4 [1952]  and  May  28  [1949];  fall,  August  17 
and  October  7 [1954]. 

♦HORNED  LARK.  Eremophila  alpestris.  Resident:  common  in  win- 
ter and  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  peak  of  abundance  from  mid- 
November  to  mid- April;  known  breeding  locally  from  February  to  April. 

TREE  SWALLOW.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Migrant:  uncommon  in 

spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  March  16  [1952]  and  May  6 [1950]; 
September  15,  1956  (Brecher,  Sommers,  Slack  and  Stamm) ; August  7,  1957 
(Croft);  August  27,  1958  (Croft). 

♦BANK  SWALLOW.  Riparia  riparia.  Migrant  and  summer  resident: 
uncommon  in  migration,  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from  late 
April  to  mid-May;  known  breeding  in  banks  along  Ohio  River  in  Oldham 
County.  Extreme  dates:  April  6 [1958]  and  September  30  [I960]. 

♦ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW.  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis.  Summer  res- 
ident: fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  March  25  [1950]  and  October 

1 [1950]. 

♦BARN  SWALLOW.  Hirundo  rustica.  Summer  resident:  common. 

Extreme  dates:  March  28  [1959]  and  September  24  [1945]. 
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CLIFF  SWALLOW.  Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota.  Migrant  and  summer 
visitant:  rare;  breeding  not  known  locally.  Extreme  dates:  spring, 

April  9 [1950]  and  May  20;  summer  and  fall,  July  8 and  September  19. 

*PURPLE  MARTIN.  Progne  sufois.  Summer  resident:  common.  Ex- 
treme dates:  March  19  [1955  and  1956]  and  September  10. 

*BLUE  JAY.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Resident:  common. 

^COMMON  CROW.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Resident:  common. 

"CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  Parus  caroiinensis.  Resident:  common. 

"TUFTED  TITMOUSE.  Parus  bicolor.  Resident:  common. 

* WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  caroiinensis.  Resident:  fair- 
ly common. 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  canadensis.  Migrant  and  winter 
resident:  uncommon.  Extreme  dates:  September  25  [1954]  and  May 

18  [1946]. 

BROWN  CREEPER.  Certhia  familiaris.  Winter  resident:  fairly 

common.  Extreme  dates:  October  1 [1960]  and  April  28. 

*HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  Summer  resident:  common. 

Extreme  dates : March  31  and  October  16  [ 1955] . 

WINTER  WREN.  Troglodytes  troglodytes.  Winter  resident:  uncom- 
mon. Extreme  dates:  September  26  [1954]  and  May  7 [1950]. 

*BEWICK’S  WREN.  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Resident:  fairly  com- 

mon in  spring  and  summer,  uncommon  in  fall,  very  rare  in  winter;  peak 
of  abundance  from  late  March  to  early  June. 

^CAROLINA  WREN.  Thryotfeorus  ludovicianus.  Resident:  common. 

LONG-BILLED  MARSH  WREN.  Telmatodytes  palustris.  Migrant: 
uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  April  30  and  May 

15;  November  14  (Monroe,  Sr.);  September  25,  1949  (Slack  and  Stamm); 
October  15,  1949  (Monroes);  September  24,  1955  (Croft,  Carpenter  and 
Wiley). 

*SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN.  Cistothorus  platensis.  Resident: 
uncommon  in  migration,  very  rare  (formerly  uncommon)  in  summer, 
casual  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  in  May,  and  from  early  August 
to  early  September;  local  breeding  known  in  orchard  grass  fields  from 
1946  to  1953.  Extreme  dates:  May  5 and  October  29  [1950] ; December  14, 
1946- January  25,  1947,  several  wintering  birds  in  Oldham  County  (Mon- 
roes). 

*MOCKINGBIRD.  Minins  polyglottos.  Resident:  common. 

*CATBIRD.  Bumetella  caroiinensis.  Summer  resident  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  migration  and  summer,  casual  in  winter.  Extreme 
dates:  March  25  and  November  7;  December  21,  1958,  one  bird  (Shannon 
and  Slack). 

*BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Resident:  common  in 

migration  and  summer,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  late 
March  to  early  November. 

"ROBIN.  T urdus  migraforius.  Resident:  common  in  summer,  locally 
common  in  winter;  in  colder  months  concentrates  in  large  roosting  flocks; 
widespread  from  early  March  to  late  November. 

*WOOD  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Summer  resident:  common. 
Extreme  dates:  April  8 [1948]  and  October  12  [1957];  October  31,  1952, 
one  bird  (Monroes). 
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HERMIT  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  guttata.  Migrant  and  winter  resident: 
fairly  common  in  migration,  rare  (formerly  uncommon)  in  winter;  peak 
of  abundance  during  April  and  October.  Extreme  dates:  September  29 

[1957]  and  May  6 [1940]. 

SWAINSON’S  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  ustulata.  Migrant:  common  in 

spring,  fairly  common  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  14  [1953] 

and  May  30;  fall,  August  31  [1955]  and  October  14  [1950]. 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  minima.  Migrant:  fairly 

common.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  16  [1953]  and  June  1;  fall, 

September  12  [1948]  and  October  13. 

VEERY.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Migrant:  uncommon  in  spring,  very 
rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  April  12  [1948]  and  May  17;  September  29, 
1956,  one  bird  (Sommers). 

^EASTERN  BLUEBIRD.  Sialia  sialis.  Resident:  fairly  common 

(formerly  common). 

*BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  Polioptila  caerulea.  Summer  resi- 
dent: common.  Extreme  dates:  March  26  [1950]  and  September  28. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  satrapa.  Migrant  and  win- 
ter resident:  fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of 
abundance  from  mid-March  to  mid-April,  and  from  mid-October  to  early 
November.  Extreme  dates:  September  23  [1956]  and  May  3 [1953]. 

RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  calendula.  Migrant  and  winter 
resident:  fairly  common  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance 
from  early  April  to  early  May,  and  from  early  October  to  mid-November. 
Extreme  dates:  September  6 [1942]  and  May  10. 

WATER  PIPIT.  Anfhus  spinoletta.  Migrant  and  winter  visitant:  fair- 
ly common  fall  migrant,  uncommon  spring  migrant,  casual  in  winter.  Ex- 
treme dates:  spring,  March  1 [1958]  and  March  27  [1958];  fall,  Septem- 
ber 10  [1960]  and  November  21;  May  3 (Monroe,  Sr.);  May  12  (Monroe, 
Sr.);  February  1,  1948,  eight  birds  (Stamm);  December  23,  1951  (Stamm); 
August  22, 1957  (Croft  and  Mills). 

[SPRAGUE’S  PIPIT.  Anthus  spragueii.  Spring  visitant:  accidental. 

One  record:  April  16,  1955,  one  bird  on  Springdale  Road  (Slack,  Wiley  and 
Croft).] 

*CEDAR  WAX  WING.  Bomby  cilia  cedrorum.  Resident:  common  in 

migration,  uncommon  in  winter,  very  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance 
from  late  March  to  late  May,  and  from  early  September  to  early  No- 
vember. 

^LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE.  Lanius  ludovicianus.  Resident:  fairly 

common  in  summer,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  late 
March  to  late  August. 

*STARLING.  Sturnus  vulgaris.  Resident:  abundant;  congregates 

into  large  roosting  flocks  in  winter,  recently  exceeding  2,000,000  birds. 

* WHITE  -EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  griseus.  Summer  resident:  fairly 

common.  Extreme  dates:  April  15  and  October  24  [1956]. 

BELL’S  VIREO.  Vireo  bellii.  Spring  migrant:  very  rare.  Three  rec- 
ords: May  23,  1946,  one  bird,  Anchorage  (Monroe,  Jr.);  April  24,  1948,  one 
bird,  Anchorage  (Monroe,  Sr.);  May  1,  1949,  one  bird,  Indian  Hills  (Mon- 
roes). 

*YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Migrant  and  sum- 
mer resident:  fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak 
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of  abundance  from  late  April  to  late  May,  and  in  September.  Extreme 
dates:  April  14  [1952]  and  October  2. 

SOLITARY  VIREO.  Vireo  solitarius.  Migrant  and  summer  visitant: 
uncommon  in  migration,  accidental  in  summer.  Extreme  dates:  spring, 
April  23  and  May  28  [1952];  fall,  September  10  and  November  1 [1952]; 
July  24, 1957,  one  bird  (Stamms). 

*RED-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Summer  resident:  common. 
Extreme  dates:  April  14  and  October  14  [1958] . 

PHILADELPHIA  VIREO.  Vireo  philadelphicus.  Migrant:  rare.  Ex- 
treme dates:  spring,  April  20  and  May  24;  fall,  August  30  [1932]  and 

October  4;  April  4,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

*WARBLING  VIREO.  Vireo  gilvus.  Summer  resident:  uncommon. 

Extreme  dates:  April  16  and  October  2 [1949]. 

*BL  ACK- AND- WHITE  WARBLER.  Mniotilta  varia.  Migrant  and 
summer  resident:  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak 

of  abundance  from  mid-April  to  mid-May,  and  from  late  August  to  late 
September.  Extreme  dates:  April  3 and  October  7. 

*PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  April  16  [1954]  and  October  1 

[1950]. 

*WORM-EATING  WARBLER.  Helmitheros  vermivorus.  Migrant  and 
summer  resident:  uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  peak 
of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May.  Extreme  dates:  April  21  [1951  and 
1955]  and  October  6 [1957]. 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  chrysoptera.  Migrant: 
uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  17  [1960] 
and  May  20  [1948];  fall,  August  27  and  September  23. 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  pinus.  Migrant  and  summer 
visitant:  fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  fall,  rare  in  summer; 

suspected  breeding  in  Meade  and  Bullitt  Counties.  Extreme  dates:  spring, 
April  20  [1957]  and  May  12;  fall,  August  18  [1957]  and  September  30 
[1938];  May  28,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.);  May  29-June  12,  1952,  pair,  Bullitt 
County  (Stamm:  K.  W.  28:59,  1952). 

BREWSTER’S  WARBLER.  [Hybrid].  Vermivora  leucobronchialis. 
Spring  migrant:  very  rare.  Five  records:  April  29,  1940,  one  bird, 

Cherokee  Park,  Louisville  (Carpenter,  K.  W.  17:12,  1941);  May  1,  1947, 
one  specimen  taken.  Anchorage  (Monroe,  Jr.  K.  W.  28:57,  1952);  May  10, 
1947,  one  bird,  Anchorage  (Monroe,  Jr.,  ibid.);  April  24,  1952,  one  speci- 
men collected,  Anchorage  (Monroe,  Jr.,  ibid.);  April  20,  1957,  one  bird, 
Indian  Hills  (Brecher). 

TENNESSEE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  peregrina.  Migrant:  common. 
Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  20  [1957  and  1958]  and  May  26;  fall,  August 
21  and  November  4 [1957] . 

ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  celata.  Migrant:  very 
rare.  Five  records:  May  15-19,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.);  October  12,  1952, 
one  specimen  taken,  Louisville  (Stamm,  K.  W.  32:27-28,  1956);  October 
22,  1955,  one  banded,  Louisville  (Stamm,  ibid.);  October  21,  1957,  one  bird 
banded,  Louisville  (Stamm);  November  1-2,  1957.  one  bird,  Louisville 
(Croft). 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  ruficapilla.  Migrant:  uncom- 
mon. Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  16,  [1960]  and  May  19;  fall,  August 
27  and  October  30  [1952]. 
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PARULA  WARBLER.  Parula  amerieana.  Migrant  and  summer  visi- 
tant: rare;  breeding  unknown  locally.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  21 

[1957]  and  May  15  [1958];  fall,  August  31  [1955]  and  October  1 [1948]; 
June  25,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.);  July  22,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.);  August  8, 
1957,  one  bird  (Croft). 

* YELLOW  WARBLER.  Dendroica  petechia.  Migrant  and  summer 
resident,  common  in  spring  migration,  uncommon  in  summer  and  fall; 
peak  of  abundance  from  late  April  to  late  May.  Extreme  dates:  April 
12  [1948]  and  August  25;  September  26,  1954,  one  bird  (Croft);  September 
26, 1959,  one  bird  (Stamms). 

MAGNOLIA  WARBLER.  Dendroica  magnolia.  Migrant:  common. 

Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  21  and  May  28  [1949];  fall,  August  21  and 
October  17. 

CAPE  MAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Migrant:  uncommon  in 
spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  25  [1954]  and  May 

20  [1946];  fall,  September  19  and  October  3 [1951]. 

BLACK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  caerulescens.  Mi- 
grant: rare  in  spring,  very  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  April  25  and  May 
19;  September  11,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.);  September  17,  one  bird  (Mon- 
roe, Sr.);  October  1,  1955,  one  bird  (Croft);  September  24,  1956,  a female 
(Stamm);  October  8,  1957,  one  bird  (Croft). 

MYRTLE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  coronata.  Migrant  and  winter  resi- 
dent: common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance 

from  late  March  to  early  May,  and  from  early  October  to  early  November. 
Extreme  dates:  September  29  [1953]  and  May  19. 

[BLACK-THROATED  GRAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  nigrescens. 
Spring  visitant:  accidental.  One  record:  May  3,  1941,  one  bird,  Indian 
Hills  (Carpenter,  K.  W.  18:17,  1942).] 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  virens.  Migrant: 
common.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  1 [1956]  and  May  28  [1949];  fall, 
August  13  and  October  25  [1952]. 

*CERULEAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  cerulea.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  April  17  [1955]  and  August  20. 

BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  fusca.  Migrant:  common 
in  fall,  fairly  common  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  17  [1957] 
and  May  30  [1954];  fall,  August  17  [1957]  and  October  19  [1954];  Novem- 
ber 3, 1946,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Jr.). 

* YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  dominica.  Migrant 

and  summer  resident:  fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  summer 

and  fall;  peak  of  abundance  from  early  April  to  mid-May.  Extreme  dates: 
March  31  [1949]  and  October  12  [1945]. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Migrant: 
fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  20 
[1958]  and  May  28  [1949];  fall,  August  26  [1951]  and  October  8 [1946]. 

BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  castanea.  Migrant:  un- 
common in  spring,  common  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  28 

[1956]  and  May  28  [1949];  fall,  August  23  and  November  2 [1957]  . 

BLACKPOLL  WARBLER.  Dendroica  striata.  Spring  migrant:  fairly 
common;  several  dubious  fall  records.  Extreme  dates:  April  21  [1951] 

and  May  29  [1954] ; doubtful  fall  records  between  August  23  and  October  3. 

PINE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pinus.  Migrant:  rare.  Extreme  dates: 
spring,  April  14  [1952]  and  May  16:  fall,  August  17  [1957]  and  October  1 
[I960]. 
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*PRAIRIE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  discolor.  Migrant  and  summer 
resident:  fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  summer  and  fall;  peak  of 

abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May.  Extreme  dates:  April  16  [1954] 
and  September  23. 

PALM  WARBLER.  Dendroica  palmarum.  Migrant  and  winter  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance 

from  mid- April  to  mid-May,  and  in  October.  Extreme  dates:  September 
23  [1956]  and  May  16  [1943]. 

*0VENB1RD.  Seiurus  aurocapilius.  Migrant  and  summer  resident: 
common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance  from 
mid- April  to  late  May,  and  in  September.  Extreme  dates:  April  15 

[1948]  and  November  5. 

NORTHERN  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  Migrant: 
uncommon  in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  4 and  May 
20  [1948];  fall,  August  17  [1957]  and  September  26  [1954]. 

^LOUISIANA  WATERTHRUST.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  March  18  [1948]  and  October  2. 

*KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Oporornis  formosus.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  April  19  [1955]  and  September  23  [1956]. 

CONNECTICUT  WARBLER.  Oporornis  agilis.  Spring  migrant:  rare; 
several  uncertain  fall  records.  Extreme  dates:  April  28  and  June  4 

[1949];  doubtful  fall  records  between  September  21  and  October  18. 

MOURNING  WARBLER.  Oporornis  Philadelphia.  Migrant:  uncom- 

mon in  fall,  rare  in  spring.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  May  3 and  May  26 
[19481;  fall,  September  13  [1946]  and  October  8 [1957]. 

[MACGILLIVRAY’S  WARBLER.  Oporornis  tolmiei.  Fall  visitant: 
accidental.  One  record:  August  25,  1959,  one  adult  female,  Anchorage 

(Monroe,  Jr.).] 

*YELLOWTHROAT.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Summer  resident:  common. 
Extreme  dates:  April  15  [1948]  and  October  11  [1958];  April  3 (Mon- 

roe, Sr.). 

*YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  Icteria  virens.  Summer  resident:  fair- 
ly common.  Extreme  dates:  April  22  [1946]  and  October  1 [1950  and  I960]. 

*HOODED  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Migrant  and  summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  summer  and  fall;  peak 

of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May.  Extreme  dates:  April  14  [1952] 
and  October  2 [1949]. 

WILSON’S  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  pusilla.  Migrant:  uncommon  in 

spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates,  spring,  April  29  [1958]  and  May  26; 
fall,  September  3 and  September  30  [1945]. 

CANADA  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Migrant:  fairly  com- 
mon. Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  30  [1944]  and  May  30  [1948];  fall, 

August  18  [1957]  and  October  1 [1950]. 

AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Migrant  and  summer 
visitant:  common  in  migration,  rare  in  summer;  peak  of  abundance 

from  late  April  to  late  May,  and  from  early  September  to  early  Octo- 
ber; breeding  not  known  locally.  Extreme  dates:  April  24  and  October 

25  [1959]. 

*HOUSE  SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  Resident:  abundant. 

BOBOLINK.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Migrant:  fairly  common  in 

spring,  rare  in  fall.  Extreme  dates:  April  16  [1955]  and  May  28;  Sep- 
tember 3,  1953,  one  banded,  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (Monroe,  Sr.);  September 
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2-October  10,  1956,  flock  of  40  birds  on  September  2,  stragglers  to  October 
10  (Stamm  and  Croft). 

*E  ASTERN  MEADOWLARK  Stumella  magna.  Resident:  common. 

WESTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Sturnella  neglecta.  Spring  and  winter 
visitant:  rare.  Extreme  dates:  December  22  [1956]  and  January  1 

[1957];  May  11-18,  1957,  one  singing  bird,  Seneca  Park,  Louisville  (Croft); 
March  30,  1958,  one  singing  bird,  Seneca  Park  (Stamm). 

YELLOW-HEADED  BLACKBIRD.  Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus. 
Migrant:  casual.  Two  records:  April  19,  1940,  one  bird,  near  Harrod’s 
Creek  (Brecher,  K.  W.  16:27-28,  1940);  October  13,  1952,  one  bird  (Stamm, 
K.  W.  28:58,  1952). 

*REDWINGED  BLACKBIRD.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Resident:  com- 
mon in  summer,  locally  common  in  winter;  congregates  in  large  roosting 
flocks  m winter,  numbering  in  excess  of  1,000,000  individuals;  widespread 
from  late  February  to  mid-October. 

^ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  Migrant  and  summer  resident: 
common  in  spring,  fairly  common  in  summer,  rare  in  fall;  peak  of 
abundance  from  late  April  to  late  May.  Extreme  dates:  April  18  [1947] 
and  August  13  [1958] . 

*BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  Icterus  galbula.  Summer  resident  and 
winter  visitant:  fairly  common  in  migration,  uncommon  in  summer, 

casual  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May,  and  in 
late  August.  Extreme  dates:  April  17  and  August  28  [1938];  October  19, 
one  bird  (Brecher);  October  26,  one  bird  (Brecher);  December  27,  1952- 
January  2,  1953,  one  bird  wintering  in  Audubon  Park,  Louisville,  collected 
on  January  2 (A.  Cole,  Monroes). 

RUSTY  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  carolinus.  Migrant  and  winter  resi- 
dent: locally  common  in  winter,  rare  in  migration;  peak  of  abundance 

from  late  November  to  early  March;  congregates  in  large  roosting  flocks 
in  winter,  numbering  more  than  50.000  individuals  at  times.  Extreme 
dates:  October  21  [1954]  and  May  5. 

BREWER’S  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Migrant  and 
winter  resident:  rare;  peak  of  abundance  in  March.  Extreme  dates: 

winter,  December  21  [1957  and  1959]  and  December  27  [1959];  spring, 
March  15  [1958]  and  March  28  [1948]:  September  17,  1957,  two  birds 
(Stamm). 

* COMMON  GRACKLE.  Quiscalus  quiscula.  Resident:  common  in 

summer,  locally  common  in  winter;  congregates  in  large  roosting  flocks 
in  winter,  exceeding  2,500,000  birds;  widespread  from  mid-February  to 
early  November. 

*BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD.  Moiothrus  ater.  Resident:  common 

in  summer,  locally  common  in  winter;  gathers  in  large  roosting  flocks 
in  winter,  often  reaching  500,000  birds;  widespread  from  mid-March  to 
late  October. 

* SCARLET  TANAGER.  Piranga  olivacea.  Migrant  and  summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  spring,  uncommon  in  summer  and  fall;  peak 

of  abundance  from  late  April  to  mid-May.  Extreme  dates:  April  16 

[ 1955]  and  October  19  [1957] . 

*SUMMER  TANAGER.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  resident:  common. 
Extreme  dates:  April  12  [1945]  and  October  23  [1948]. 

^CARDINAL.  Riehmondena  cardinalis.  Resident:  common. 
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ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK.  Pheucticus  ludovicianus.  Migrant: 
fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  spring,  April  25  [1953]  and  May  19; 

fall,  September  3 and  October  10:  April  8,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

[BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  Spring  visitant:  accidental, 
one  record;  May  7,  1960,  one  bird,  Caperton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills  (Som- 
mers).] 

*INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  Summer  resident  and  winter 
visitant:  common  in  summer,  casual  in  winter.  Extreme  dates:  April 

20  [1957]  and  October  14  [1950];  December  14,  1946,  one  male  collected, 
Harmony  Village,  Oldham  County  (Monroes);  December  13,  1958-January 
18,  1959,  three  birds,  Harmony  Village  (Monroes,  Croft  and  Mills). 

*DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  Summer  resident:  fairly  common. 
Extreme  dates:  April  24  [1955]  and  September  17  [1955]. 

EVENING  GROSBEAK.  Hesperiphona  vespertina.  Winter  visitant: 
very  rare.  Three  records:  February  24,  1946,  one  male  collected,  An- 

chorage (Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Mengel,  Wilson  Bull.  58:116,  1946);  December 
23,  1951,  one  female,  Prospect  (Steilberg  and  Smith);  December  30,  1951- 
January  20,  1952,  flock  of  17  wintering  in  Bernheim  Forest  Park,  Bullitt 
County,  specimen  collected  on  December  30  (Monroe,  Sr.,  Annals  Ky. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1:57:60, 1952). 

PURPLE  FINCH.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Winter  resident;  uncom- 
mon. Extreme  dates:  October  9 and  May  6 [1950  and  1959]. 

COMMON  REDPOLL.  Acanthis  flammea.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 
One  record:  December  26,  1955,  one  female  collected,  Harmony  Village, 
Oldham  County  (Monroe,  Jr.,  K.  W.  32:31,  1956). 

PINE  SISKIN.  Spinus  pinus.  Winter  visitant:  irregularly  rare  to 

common.  Extreme  dates:  October  12  [1953]  and  May  14  [I960]. 

^AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH.  Spinus  tristis.  Resident:  common. 

RED  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  curvirostra.  Winter  visitant:  accidental. 

One  record:  May  7,  1940,  pair,  Valley  Vista,  Louisville  (Stamm). 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  leucoptera.  Winter  visitant: 
casual.  Two  records:  November  27,  1937-February  6,  1938,  flock  of  five 
birds,  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  numerous  observers  (Slack,  K.  W. 
14:17-18,  1938);  December  23.  1954-February  17,  1955,  flock  of  23  birds, 
Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  many  observers  (Slack  and  Stamm  K.  W.  31:29, 
1955). 

*RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Resident: 
common. 

SAVANNAH  SPARROW.  Passercutus  sandwichensis.  Migrant  and 
visitant:  common  in  migration,  rare  in  summer  and  winter;  peak  of 

abundance  from  late  March  to  early  May,  and  in  October;  singing  male 
present  in  summer  of  1960,  near  Anchorage,  probably  breeding.  Extreme 
dates:  September  12  [1959]  and  May  10;  June  19- August  1,  1960  (Mon- 

roes). 

^GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW.  Ammodramus  savannarum.  Summer 
resident:  common.  Extreme  dates:  March  31  and  August  22;  October 

23, 1954,  one  bird  (Stamm). 

*HENSLOW’S  SPARROW.  Passerherbulus  henslowii.  Summer  resi- 
dent; uncommon;  breeding  locally  in  orchard  grass  fields,  since  at  least 
1946.  Extreme  dates:  April  6 [1952]  and  September  4 [1948]. 

[SHARP-TAILED  SPARROW  Ammospiza  caudacuta.  Spring  visitant: 
accidental.  One  record:  April  30,  1940,  doubtful  sight  record,  one  bird, 
Indian  Hills  (Carpenter  and  Lovell,  K.  W.  16:48,  1940).] 
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VESPER  SPARROW.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Migrant  and  winter  visi- 
tant: fairly  common  in  migration,  rare  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  in 
late  March  and  early  April,  and  in  late  October.  Extreme  dates:  October 
14  [1949]  and  May  6 [19431;  June  1,  one  bird  (Monroe,  Sr.). 

* LARK  SPARROW.  Chondestes  grammacus.  Summer  resident:  rare. 
Extreme  dates:  April  20  [1960]  and  July  23. 

*BACHMAN’S  SPARROW.  Aimophila  aestivalis.  Summer  resident: 
uncommon.  Extreme  dates:  March  31  [1946]  and  October  1 [1950]; 

March  13,  1948,  one  bird  (Slack  and  Stamm). 

SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO.  Junco  hyemalis.  Winter  resident:  abun- 
dant. Extreme  dates:  September  27  [1955]  and  May  9 [1953]. 

OREGON  JUNCO.  Junco  oreganos.  Winter  resident:  rare.  Ex- 

treme dates:  November  7 [1951]  and  April  13  [1958]. 

TREE  SPARROW.  Spizella  arborea.  Winter  resident:  common.  Ex- 
treme dates:  October  15  [1955]  and  April  28. 

*CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Spizella  passerina.  Summer  resident  and 
winter  visitant:  common  in  summer,  very  rare  in  winter.  Extreme 
dates:  Summer,  March  12  and  November  13  [1953];  Winter,  December 
20  [1958]  and  January  26. 

* FIELD  SPARROW.  Spizella  pusilla.  Resident:  common  in  sum- 

mer, fairly  common  in  winter;  peak  of  abundance  from  early  March  to 
mid-November. 

HARRIS’  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  querula.  Winter  and  spring  visi- 
tant: very  rare.  Three  records:  December  9-23,  1956,  one  immature, 

Jeffersontown  (Krull,  K.  W.  33:57,  1957):  December  22-23,  1956,  one  im- 
mature, Harmony  Village,  Oldham  County  (Monroes);  May  4,  1958,  one 
adult  (Sommers,  K.  W.  34:45,  1958). 

WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  Winter  resi- 
dent; fairly  common.  Extreme  dates:  September  26  [1948]  and  May 

24  [1943]. 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  Winter  resi- 
dent: common.  Extreme  dates:  September  23  [1954]  and  May  24; 

August  31,  1955,  one  bird  (Croft). 

FOX  SPARROW.  Passerella  iliaca.  Winter  resident:  uncommon. 

Extreme  dates:  October  28  and  April  18  [1957]. 

LINCOLN’S  SPARROW.  Melospiza  lincolnii.  Migrant  and  winter  visi- 
tant: uncommon  in  migration,  very  rare  in  winter.  Extreme  dates: 

spring,  March  18  and  May  15;  fall,  September  12  [1959]  and  November 
9;  December  5 (Monroe,  Sr.);  December  31  (Monroe,  Sr.);  December  23, 
1956  (Stamm). 

SWAMP  SPARROW.  Melospiza  georgiana.  Winter  resident:  fairly 

common.  Extreme  dates:  September  28  [1957]  and  May  19. 

*SONG  SPARROW.  Melospiza  melodia.  Resident:  common. 

LAPLAND  LONGSPUR.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Winter  visitant:  rare. 
Extreme  dates:  November  24  [1957]  and  January  25  [1959]. 

SNOW  BUNTING.  Plectrophenax  nivalis.  Winter  visitant:  formerly 
regular;  no  recent  records;  recorded  every  winter  at  Louisville  “.  . . on 
a piece  of  open  ground  between  the  city  and  the  village  of  Shipping- 
port  . . .”  (Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  56). 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

WINTER  CENSUS  NOTES  FROM  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

The  Christmas  Count  from  eastern  Kentucky  (Ashland  and  Lovely) 
taken  on  December  26  and  31,  1960,  and  compiled  by  Walter  W.  Forson, 
arrived  after  the  February  issue  had  gone  to  press;  we  regret  that  it  could 
not  be  included  with  the  other  state  lists.  Mr.  Forson  reported  juncoes 
fewer  in  numbers  than  in  previous  counts;  the  interesting  “find”  was  the 
Redpoll;  two  birds  were  observed.  Eighteen  Bluebirds  were  also  on  the 
list;  a total  of  47  species  and  2076  individual  birds  were  recorded. 

* * * 

ANNUAL  SPRING  MEETING,  APRIL,  1961 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  thirty-eighth  annual 
spring  meeting  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  April  7-9,  1961,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Lost  River  Motel.  This  was  the  sixth  consecutive  annual 
meeting  and  field  study  in  this  area.  Fifty  persons  attended  one  or  more 
of  the  meetings. 

On  Friday  evening  an  informal  get-together  was  held  in  Cottage  12, 
where  slides  were  shown.  Those  on  the  nesting  of  the  Common  Night- 
hawk  shown  by  Miss  Mabel  Slack  were  outstanding. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  led  the  Saturday  field  trip  to  Chaney  Lake,  which 
was  much  higher  than  it  has  been  in  recent  years.  Thirty-three  species 
of  water  birds,  including  eighteen  species  of  ducks,  were  seen  on  the  lake, 
thanks  to  the  six  or  eight  members  who  had  mounted  scopes.  The  two 
“finds”  of  the  day  were  a European  Widgeon,  the  second  record  for  the 
lake,  and  a Sandhill  Crane,  the  first  modern  record  for  the  whole  Warren 
County  region.  At  noon  Saturday  we  had  our  picnic  lunch  on  the  grounds 
of  Burton  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  on  Drake’s  Creek.  At  4:00  P.  M. 
the  business  session  was  held  in  Cottage  12. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Rhoads,  the  president,  presided  at  our  dinner  meeting  at 
the  Helm  Hotel  at  6:45  Saturday  evening.  A colored-slide  program,  ac- 
companied by  a taped  narrative,  “The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  featured 
the  plant  and  animal  life  and  scenery  of  Alaska,  a feature  rented  from  the 
Fairbanks  Garden  Club.  The  president  announced  that  the  fall  meeting 
for  1961  will  be  held  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  on  October  13-15. 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Garlinghouse,  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological 
Society,  invited  K.  O.  S.  members  to  attend  the  annual  spring  T.  0.  S. 
meeting  at  Reelfoot  Lake,  May  5-7,  1961.  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  issued  his 
annual  invitation  to  our  members  to  do  their  Sunday-morning  field  trip 
at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  at  his  property  there.  But  on  Sunday  morning  a 
severe  rainstorm,  which  continued  all  morning,  prevented  our  outing, 
except  for  three  hardy  members,  who  returned  to  Chaney  Lake  to  see  the 
European  Widgeon  and  the  Sandhill  Crane.  After  a leisurely  breakfast, 
the  group  broke  up  and  set  out  in  the  rain  for  home.— Helen  G.  Browning, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  MEETING 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Allen,  Mrs.  Hunter  W.  Gingles, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  C.  Riley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lacefield,  A.  M.  Causey,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson; 

CORYDON:  Malcolm  Arnett; 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Dr.  Robert  McKinley,  Mrs.  Russell 
Starr; 

HENDERSON:  W.  P.  Rhoads,  W.  H.  Rhoads; 

LOUISVILLE:  Mrs.  Irvin  Abell.  Irvin  Abell,  Dr.  Austin  Bloch,  Helen 

G.  Browning,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Duncan,  Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Mabel  Slack,  Roderic  Sommers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Elsie  Stewart,  Olga  Tafel,  Haven  Wiley, 
Audrey  Wright  ; 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Wilton  Powell; 

MURRAY:  Willard  Gray,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Hancock,  Dr.  Clell  T. 

Peterson; 

ROCKFIELD : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Milliken; 

STAMPING  GROUND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Jones; 

WINCHESTER:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al.  H.  Mayfield; 

KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Garlinghouse. 

* * * 

BIRDS  RECORDED  ON  THE  FIELD  TRIP 

Horned  Grebe,  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Common  Egret, 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  Mallard,  Black 
Duck,  Gadwall,  European  Widgeon,  American  Widgeon,  Green-winged  Teal, 
Blue-winged  Teal,  Shoveler,  Wood  Duck,  Ring-necked  Duck,  Lesser  Scaup, 
American  Golden-eye,  Bufflehead,  Ruddy  Duck,  Hooded  Merganser,  Com- 
mon Merganser,  Red-breasted  Merganser,  Turkey  Vulture,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Marsh  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bobwhite,  Sandhill  Crane,  American 
Coot,  Killdeer,  Common  Snipe,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  Greater  Yellowlegs, 
Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  Bonaparte’s  Gull,  Mourning  Dove, 
Horned  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Chimney  Swift,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted 
Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker, Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker, 
Phoebe,  Homed  Lark,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Bam  Swallow,  Purple  Mar- 
tin, Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White- 
breasted Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  Winter  Wren,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Carolina 
Wren,  Mockingbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin,  Hermit  Thrush,  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Loggerhead 
Shrike,  Starling,  Prothonotary  Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Yellow-throated 
Warbler,  Northern  Water-thrush,  Louisiana  Water-thrush,  Yellowthroat, 
House  Sparrow,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Redwinged  Blackbird,  Rusty  Black- 
bird, Brewer’s  Blackbird,  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  Cardinal,  Purple  Finch, 
American  Goldfinch,  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow,  Vesper 
Sparrow,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White- 
crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Fox  Sparrow,  Swamp  Spar- 
row, Song  Sparrow.  (Because  the  field  trip  came  early  in  the  migration 
season,  there  are  several  winter  residents  in  the  list,  many  water  species, 
and  very  few  warblers.) 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


K.  O.  S.  has  lost  a staunch  member,  S.  Charles  Thacher,  who  died  on 
May  22,  1961.  He  was  particularly  active  in  the  Louisville  Chapter, 
serving  for  many  years  as  a field-trip  leader;  his  knowledge  of  plant- 
life  and  its  relationship  to  birds  highlighted  his  trips.  He  was  also 
president  of  that  group  (Beckham  Bird  Club)  in  1945-46;  director  for 
three  years;  and  treasurer  of  the  Louisville  Audubon  Screen  Tours  from 
February,  1954,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Thacher  was  a per- 
sonal friend  to  many,  and  the  warmth  of  his  association  and  fellowship 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Haven  Wiley,  Louisville,  a student  member,  is  spending  the  summer 
at  the  Maine  Audubon  Camp,  Hog  Island,  in  Muscongus  Bay;  he  is  on 
the  staff  as  a student  assistant. 
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SOME  BIRDS  OF  THE  OWENSBORO  LAKES— IV 
By  A.  L.  Powell 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  griseus.  A fairly  common  summer 
resident.  We  have  found  a few  nests  but  not  nearly  as  many  as  we 
should  have,  for  this  species  is  an  expert  at  hiding  its  nest.  During 
the  extreme  cold  weather  of  1961,  while  the  lakes  were  frozen  over, 
my  children  and  I took  a hike  around  the  edges  of  Kingfisher  No.  1 
and  No.  2 and  were  amazed  at  the  number  of  old  nests  that  we  found, 
a large  percentage  of  them  being  vireo  nests. 

YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Probably  more 
common  than  we  realize.  For  the  past  two  summers  we  have  found 
this  species  nesting  in  the  area.  In  fact,  we  have  in  our  collection  of 
old  nests  two  fine  specimens.  My  wife  observed  this  species  eating 
aphids  in  the  climbing  rose  at  our  front  door.  We  see  it  occasionally  and 
hear  it  often  in  summer. 

SOLITARY  VIREO.  Vireo  solitarius.  We  have  only  one  record, 
October  6,  1960,  in  the  woods  behind  our  house. 

RED-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  olivaceus.  About  as  common  as  the  White- 
eyed Vireo.  On  a summer  hike  we  are  rarely  out  of  earshot  of  this 
species. 

WARBLING  VIREO.  Vireo  gilvus.  A common  summer  resident  and 
a constant  singer.  As  yet  we  have  not  found  its  nest. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  Warblers,  I am  forced  to  compare  the 
great  waves  of  migrants  that  I used  to  see  with  the  few  that  I now 
record.  Of  course,  the  warbler  waves  that  I remember  were  in  the 
Memphis  area,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  Although 
Owensboro  is  in  that  flyway,  it  is  toward  its  eastern  edge.  This  ap- 
parent scarcity  of  warblers  has  been  noticed  in  a series  of  articles  in 
AUDUBON  MAGAZINE.  On  certain  days  of  the  spring  migration  we 
do  find  what  might,  outside  the  great  flyway,  be  regarded  as  fairly 
good.  The  Pup  Creek  bottoms  are  our  best  warbler  territory. 

BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER.  Mniotilta  varia.  Seen  in  spring 
and  fall  migrations  every  year,  but  as  yet  we  have  found  no  nest  or 
seen  the  bird  in  summer.  It  should  breed  here. 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  Protonotaria  citrea.  This  beautiful 
warbler  is  common  in  the  area  and  nests  in  everything  it  can  find.  I 
have  found  the  nests  in  the  ends  of  clothesline  poles,  in  tin  cans,  and 
in  abandoned  woodpecker  holes. 

BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  pinus.  Seen  in  both  migra- 
tions but  not  in  summer. 

TENNESSEE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  peregrina.  Seen  in  each  migra- 
tion but  not  common  at  any  time. 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  ruficapilla.  A rare  migrant. 

PARULA  WARBLER.  Parula  americana.  We  find  a few  regularly 
each  year.  I feel  sure  that  it  nests  in  this  area,  but  we  have  never 
seen  a nest  or  young. 

YELLOW  WARBLER.  Dendroica  petechia.  We  have  found  only  one 
nest  of  this  species,  on  the  peninsula  that  splits  Carpenter’s  Lake.  We 
find  a number  of  these  birds  during  the  summer  months  in  widely 
scattered  sections;  so  we  assume  that  it  is  a fairly  common  breeder.  It 
occurs  in  fair  abundance  in  migrations. 
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MAGNOLIA  WARBLER.  Dendroica  magnolia.  A few  seen  during 
migrations  but  never  in  large  numbers.  In  some  seasons  we  failed  to 
see  even  one. 

CAPE  MAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  tigrina.  On  the  morning  of 
April  21,  1957,  as  my  wife  and  I were  eating  breakfast,  we  glanced  out 
the  window  and  spotted  a Cape  May,  the  first  one  for  our  life  list. 
Since  that  day  we  have  seen  at  least  one  during  migration  every  year. 

MYRTLE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  coronata.  Very  common  in  migra- 
tions. The  winter  status  varies;  in  the  past  few  winters  it  has  been 
rare.  In  earlier  years  it  seems  to  have  been  a fairly  common  winter 
resident.  I feel  sure  that  it  suffered  very  heavily  during  the  prolonged 
snows  of  the  past  two  winters. 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  virens.  Found 
only  in  migrations;  we  failed  to  find  even  one  in  the  1960  spring  mi- 
gration. 

CERULEAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  cerulea.  A few  each  migra- 
tion. I am  sure  that  the  species  breeds  here,  as  a few  can  be  found  in 
the  woods  in  the  summer  months;  as  yet  we  have  found  no  nests  or 
young. 

BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  fusca.  Only  one  migration 
record  for  this  species. 

YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER  Dendroica  dominica.  Although 
we  have  not  found  the  nest  of  this  species,  my  wife  saw  a female 
gathering  nesting  material.  Some  of  the  material  consisted  of  strands 
of  nylon  thread  that  the  bird  was  pulling  out  of  an  old  frayed  mop 
that  was  hanging  on  a low  branch  in  the  pines.  We  have  also  had  this 
warbler  eating  peanut  butter  at  our  feeding  station. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  One  or 
two  seen  on  each  migration. 

BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  castanea.  This  may  be 
significant,  but  I have  found  this  species  only  during  the  fall  migration. 
I know  that  they  must  come  through  here  in  the  spring. 

BLACKPOLL  WARBLER.  Dendroica  striata.  A fairly  common  mi- 
grant. 

PINE  WARBLER.  Denroica  pinus.  We  have  had  this  species  visit 
our  pines  every  year  that  we  have  lived  at  Milbert  Gardens,  we  have 
also  found  it  in  other  pine  woods  near  Carpenter’s  Lake,  but  we  have 
found  neither  nest  nor  young. 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  discolor.  We  see  and  hear  this 
species  during  the  summer  months  but  have  not  found  a nest  or  young; 
we  see  a few  in  migration. 

PALM  WARBLER.  Dendroica  palmarum.  This  species  seems  more 
nearly  to  resemble  the  warbler  waves  of  our  earlier  experience  than 
any  other.  We  sometimes  have  seen  as  many  as  fifteen  within  a very 
small  space,  in  the  trees  and  on  the  ground.  In  the  spring  of  1960  one 
practically  lighted  on  my  hand,  and  all  around  me  were  other  Palms. 

OVENBIRD.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  One  June  morning  I watched 
this  bird,  with  food  in  its  beak,  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  a rotted 
log.  I thought  I was  well  hidden,  but  evidently  the  bird  saw  me  and 
did  not  approach  its  nest. 
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NORTHERN  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  One  record 
for  this  area. 

LOUISIANA  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  motacilla.  I saw  an  adult 
bird  feeding  young  on  the  banks  of  Pup  Creek.  The  two  immature  birds 
had  evidently  left  the  nest.  I consider  this  species  a fairly  common 
summer  resident. 

KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Oporornis  formosus.  The  wet  woods  be- 
hind our  house  have  at  least  two  pairs  of  these  birds  during  the  nesting 
season,  but  we  have  never  seen  a nest  or  young  bird.  A fairly  common 
migrant. 

YELLOWTHROAT.  Geothlypis  trichas.  A common  summer  resident 
and  migrant. 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  Icteria  virens.  This  bird  clown  is  a 
common  summer  resident.  In  the  summer  of  1960  I searched  hard  for 
a nest  of  this  species  because  of  the  actions  of  the  adult  birds  when 
I approached  too  near.  My  wife  finally  located  the  nest  in  a clump  of 
honeysuckle;  it  contained  three  eggs. 

HOODED  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Fairly  common  migrant  and 
nester. 

CANADA  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  A few  each  migration. 

AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Rare  to  fairly  com- 
mon summer  resident.  We  find  it  more  commonly  in  the  Pup  Creek 
bottoms  than  in  the  hillside  area.  A few  have  been  found  in  the  wet 
woods  behind  our  house. 

HOUSE  SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  As  there  are  a number  of 
stock  farms  and  a riding  stable  in  the  area,  this  species  is  a little 
more  common  than  in  other  sections.  Most  of  the  nesting  boxes  on  our 
place  are  taken  over  by  this  persistent  nester.  They  also  visit  our  feed- 
ing shelf  in  numbers. 

EASTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Sturnella  magna.  Common  permanent 
resident. 

REDWINGED  BLACKBIRD.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Abundant  nester 
in  the  cattails. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  Fairly  common  summer  res- 
ident. 

BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  Icterus  galbula.  A rare  migrant  and  summer 
resident.  We  have  found  no  nests  but  always  see  a few  birds  in  sum- 
mer. 

RUSTY  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  carolinus.  A few  flocks  found  each 
winter  but  never  in  great  numbers. 

COMMON  GRACKLE.  Quiscalus  quiscula.  A few  flocks  now  and 
then  but  never  in  the  huge  numbers  recorded  in  Memphis  and  Louisville. 
A permanent  resident;  fairly  common  in  summer. 

BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD.  Molothrus  ater.  Far  too  common  for 
the  good  of  the  small  species  nesting  in  the  neighborhood.  I have  seen 
the  Chipping  Sparrow  victimized  several  times.  I once  saw  a female 
Chipping  Sparrow  feeding  her  own  young  and  a Cowbird  fledgling  at 
our  feeding  station.  I have  found  Cowbird  eggs  in  the  nests  of  the 
Rufous-sided  Towhee  and  the  Field  Sparrow,  also. 
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SCARLET  TANAGER.  Piranga  olivacea.  A rare  migrant  and  possibly 
also  a rare  summer  resident,  but  we  have  never  found  this  species 
in  summer  at  the  lakes. 

SUMMER  TANAGER.  Piranga  rubra.  A common  summer  resident; 
we  find  a number  of  nests  each  year. 

CARDINAL.  Richmondena  cardinalis.  During  the  snows  we  have 
as  many  as  thirty  male  Cardinals  feeding  in  the  yard  at  one  time.  This 
species  is  abundant  summer  and  winter;  we  find  many  nests  every 
season. 

ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK.  Pheucticus  ludovicianus.  A rare 
migrant. 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  A common  summer  resident. 

DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  A fairly  common  summer  resident. 
There  is  a farm  near  Kingfisher  Lake  No.  2 where  this  bird  is  un- 
usually common. 

PURPLE  FINCH.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  We  have  only  three  records 
for  the  ten  years  of  study  in  this  area. 

AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH.  Spinus  tristis.  A fairly  common  perman- 
ent resident. 

RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Abundant 
permanent  resident;  we  find  a number  of  nests  each  year.  As  abundant 
as  the  Cardinal. 

GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW.  Ammodramus  savannarum.  There  are 
a number  of  records  throughout  Daviess  County,  but  we  have  only  two 
in  the  lakes  area.  As  this  species  is  so  secretive,  there  may  be  many 
more  than  we  have  seen. 

VESPER  SPARROW.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  At  times  in  winter  I 
can  find  one  or  two  of  this  species  in  a flock  of  Field  Sparrows.  A 
few  are  recorded  in  migrations. 

LARK  SPARROW.  Chondestes  grammacus.  I have  only  one  record 
of  the  Lark  Sparrow  in  the  area;  since  it  was  a hot  day  in  July,  I feel 
that  the  bird  must  have  had  a nest  in  the  vicinity. 

BACHMAN’S  SPARROW.  Aimophila  aestivalis.  My  wife  flushed  one 
bird  of  this  species  from  a field  adjoining  Milbert’s  Gardens,  our  only 
record  for  this  species. 

SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO.  Junco  hyemalis.  A common  winter 
resident. 

TREE  SPARROW.  Spizella  arborea.  Rare  to  fairly  common  in 
winter. 

CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Spizella  passerina.  On  very  rare  occasions 
this  bird  is  found  in  winter;  it  is  common  in  spring  and  summer. 

FIELD  SPARROW.  Spizella  pusilla.  A common  permanent  resident. 

WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  A common 
winter  resident:  it  usually  arrives  in  the  middle  of  October  and  leaves 

about  the  first  of  May. 
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WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  Common 
winter  resident,  about  like  the  White-crowned. 

FOX  SPARROW.  Passerella  iliaca.  The  Fox  Sparrows  were  rare  for 
the  first  few  years  of  our  record-keeping,  but  in  the  last  two  years 
they  have  become  fairly  common.  We  had  eight  feeding  in  our  yard  at 
one  time  in  an  early  1961  snow. 

SWAMP  SPARROW.  Meiospiza  georgiana.  From  rare  to  fairly  com- 
mon winter  resident;  I found  twelve  at  one  time  feeding  near  the  cattail 
marsh  at  the  north  end  of  Carpenter’s  Lake. 

SONG  SPARROW.  Meiospiza  melodia.  A fairly  common  permanent 
resident.  We  usually  find  a couple  of  nests  each  year.  In  season,  singing 
males  can  be  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  lake. 

As  we  bring  this  fourth  section  of  “Some  Birds  of  the  Owensboro 
Lakes”  to  a close,  we  have  recorded  167  species  for  the  Carpenter 
and  Kingfisher  Lakes  area.  This  is  by  no  means  a large  list,  and,  as 
I said  in  the  first  section  (KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  May,  1960),  we 
feel  there  are  many  more  to  be  found  and  recorded.  We  plan  to  add, 
in  short  notes,  any  further  species  found. 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1961 

WOODLANDS — April  30;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Cloudy,  occasional 
showers,  60-70,  wind  variable,  with  occasional  gusts.  Area  approximately 
that  covered  by  our  Christmas  Bird  Counts.  Six  observers  in  two 
parties.  Party-hours,  19  (9  on  foot);  party-miles,  32  (10  on  foot,  22  by 
car).  Species,  72;  individuals,  about  870.  — Clell  T.  Peterson  (compiler), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ollie  Brown,  David  Batajik,  Dick  West,  Mrs.  Paschal  West. 


MADISONVILLE — May  6,  6:00  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  Mostly  cloudy,  light 
rain  in  early  morning,  fairly  strong  SW  wind,  65-83.  Area  of  usual 
Christmas  Bird  Count.  Species,  92;  in  period  of  study,  117.  — James  W. 
Hancock. 


❖ ❖ * 

HENDERSON — May  7;  dawn  to  dusk.  Hard  rain  until  noon.  Much 
of  our  usual  territory  was  under  water  and  we  did  not  have  enough 
workers  to  cover  all  above  water.  Total  species  126.  — W.  P.  Rhoads 
(compiler),  Frank  Sauerheber,  W.  Parker,  King  Benson,  Malcolm  Arnett, 
Mrs.  Parsons,  Mrs.  E.  Stanley,  L.  Spainhoward,  and  M.  Spainhoward 
(Henderson  Audubon  Society). 


BOWLING  GREEN — May  2;  morning  in  my  yard;  3:30  to  5:30  p.m. 
at  Chaney  Lake.  May  3;  5:00  to  7:30  a.m.  at  Covington  Woods  Park  with 
Dr.  Jesse  Funk.  May  2 clear,  cool,  still;  May  3 cloudy,  mild,  windy. 
Species  for  May  2,  78,  with  17  added  early  next  morning;  total  for  the 
two  days,  95.  Warblers  unusually  numerous,  17  species  being  found  in 
my  yard.  — Gordon  Wilson, 
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MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK— April  29-30.  Variable  weath- 
er: clear,  then  cloudy,  slight  rain,  threatening  frost,  on  April  30.  Wil- 

son alone  on  April  29;  others  with  him  all  day  April  30.  Species,  101 
for  the  two  days,  125  for  the  period.  Warbler  species  tied  with  our  pre- 
vious high  number,  31.  — Gordon  Wilson  (compiler),  Dr.  George  Mc- 
Kinley, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr. 


LOUISVILLE — May  7,  all  day.  Very  rainy  and  discouraging  weather 
but  lots  of  birds.  Ducks  few,  hawks  and  vultures  hard  to  find,  warblers 
excellent.  Bird  of  the  day  was  Pigeon  Hawk,  found  by  the  Stamms 
and  Helen  Cole;  it  flew  close  to  their  car.  This  group  (Stamms  and 
Cole)  spent  13  hours  in  the  field  and  recorded  110  species;  Burt  Monroe 
spent  part  of  the  day  alone  in  the  field  and  added  10  species.  The 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  found  by  the  Stamm-Cole  party;  Frank 
Krull  got  the  Connecticut.  Species,  140.  Roderic  Sommers  (Compiler), 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Virginia  Winstandley,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Short,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Shannon,  Marie  Pieper,  Louis  Pieper,  Helen  M.  Cole, 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Fan  B.  Tabler,  Frank  X.  Krull, 
Mabel  Slack,  Haven  Wiley,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  and  Amy  Deane. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY — May  6-7.  Thunderstorms,  with  heavy  rains, 
windy;  temp,  up  to  70.  Sora,  Black-bellied  Plover,  and  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  are  first  records  for  me  and  for  Franklin  County.  Species, 
113. — Howard  P.  Jones. 


LAKE  CUMBERLAND— May  6,  7,  and  8.  Mild,  overcast,  windy. 
Time — Friday  noon  to  Sunday  at  2:00  p.m.  The  most  interesting  single 
find  was  a pair  of  Blue  Grosbeaks  (male  and  female),  which  we  ob- 
served three  times  in  a field  near  the  Point  Lookout  picnic  area;  a 
very  large  number  of  Scarlet  Tanagers,  everywhere.  The  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  was  another  important  record.  — Kay  Altsheler  (Compiler), 
Yancey  Altsheler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Noland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  V.  Thompson. 


W — Woodlands,  M — Madisonville,  H — Henderson,  BG — Bowling  Green, 
MC — Mammoth  Cave,  L — Louisville,  F — Franklin  County,  LC — Lake  Cumber- 
land. 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1961 


Common  Loon — M 

P-b  Grebe— Mx,  H,  BG,  MCx 

G.  Blue  Heron — H,  Mx 

Com.  Egret — H,  L 

Snowy  Egret — H 

L.  B.  Heron— H 


Amer.  Bittern — Fx 
Canada  Goose — H 
Mallard— H,  L,  F 


Green  Heron— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MCx,  L,  F 
B-c.  N.  Heron— BG,  MCx,  L 
Y-c.  N.  Heron — W,  L 
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Black  Duck — F 
Amer.  Widgeon — BG,  MCx,  F 
B-w.  Teal— M,  H,  BG,  MCx,  L,  F 
Shoveler — W,  H,  MCx 
Wood  Duck— H,  L,  F 
Ring-n.  Duck — MCx 
Lesser  Scaup — M,  H,  L 
Red-b.  Merganser — M 
Turkey  Vul.— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Black  Vulture— L,  F,  LC 
Red-t.  Hawk— W,  Mx,  MC,  L,  F 
Red-s.  Hawk — Mx,  H,  MC,  L 
Broad-winged  Hawk — L 
Marsh  Hawk — L 
Osprey — Mx,  L 
Pigeon  Hawk — L 
Sparrow  Hawk — M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Bobwhite— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  Fx 
Turkey — W 
Sora — H,  F 

Common  Gallinule — Mx 
Amer.  Coot— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MCx,  L,  F 
Piping  Plover — H 
Semipalmated  Plover — M,  H 
Killdeer — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MCx,  L,  F 
Black-bellied  Plover — F 
Common  Snipe — H,  L 
American  Woodcock — F 
Upland  Plover — W 

Spotted  Sandpiper — W,  Mx,  BG,  MCx, 
L,  LC 

Solitary  Sandpiper — M,  BG,  MCx,  L, 
F,  LC 

Pec.  Sandpiper — BG,  MCx,  F 
Least  Sandpiper — MCx,  L,  F 
Ring-billed  Gull — L 
Forster’s  Tern — L 
Black  Tern— BG,  MCx,  L 
Mourning  Dove — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Y-b.  Cuckoo— W,  M,  H,  BG,  L,  F,  LC 
B-b.  Cuckoo — LC 
Screech  Owl — W,  L,  F 
Chuck-will’s-widow — M,  MC 
Whip-poor-will— M,  H,  MC,  L,  Fx,  LC 
Com.  Nighthawk— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F 
Chimney  Swift— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

R-t.  Hummingbird— M,  H.  MC.  L,  LC 
Y-s.  Flicker— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Pil.  Woodpecker— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  LC 
Red-b.  W’pecker — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F,  LC 

Red-h.  W’pecker— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 


Y-b.  Sapsucker — H,  MC,  L 

Hairy  W’pecker— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  F 

Downy  W’pecker — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F,  LC 

E.  Kingbird— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MCx,  L, 

F,  LC 

Crest.  Flycatcher— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

E.  Phoebe— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  Fx,  LC 
Acad,  Flycatcher— M,  H,  MC,  L,  Fx,  LC 
Traill’s  Flycatcher — H 
Least  Flycatcher — H,  MC,  L,  LC 
E.  Wood  Pewee— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Olive-s.  Flycatcher — F,  LC 
Horned  Lark— M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Tree  Swallow — W,  BG,  L,  Fx 
Bank  Swallow — L 

Rough-w.  Swallow — M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Barn  Swallow— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Cliff  Swallow — W,  L 

Purple  Martin— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Bl.  Jay— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Com.  Crow— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Car.  Chickadee— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

T.  Titmouse— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

W-b.  Nuthatch— H,  MC,  L,  LC 
Red-b.  Nuthatch — H 
House  Wren— Mx,  H,  BG,  MCx,  L,  F 
Bewick’s  Wren— H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F 
Car.  Wren— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
M’bird — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
C’bird — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
B.  Thrasher— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Robin— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Wood  Thrush— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Hermit  Thrush — H,  Lx 
Swainson’s  Thrush — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Gray-ch.  Thrush— Mx,  H,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Veery— Mx,  H,  MC,  L,  LC 
Bluebird— M,  H,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
B-g.  Gnatcatcher— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

R-c.  Kinglet— W,  Mx,  L,  F,  LC 
Cedar  Waxwing — M,  BG,  MC,  L,  F 
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Loggerhead  Shrike — Mx,  H,  MC,  L 
Starling— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
White-e.  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Bell’s  Vireo — MCx 

Y-th.  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Solitary  Vireo — MC,  F,  Lx 
Red-e.  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Philadelphia  Vireo— H,  MCx,  L,  LC 
Warb.  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  BG,  L,  F,  LC 
Black-and-white  Warbler — W,  M,  H, 
BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Proth.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Swainson’s  Warbler — MC 
Worm-eating  Warbler — MC,  L 
Golden-w.  Warbler — BG,  MCx,  L 
Bl-wing.  Warbler— W,  M,  BG,  MC,  L 
Tenn.  Warbler— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F, 
LC 

Orange-cr.  Warbler — H 
Nash.  Warbler— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  LC 
Parula  Warbler — H,  MC,  L 
Yel.  Warbler— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Mag.  Warbler— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Cape  May  Warbler— Mx,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F 

B-th.  Blue  Warbler — L 

Myrtle  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  F,  LC 

B-th.  Green  War.— Mx,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Cerulean  Warbler— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Blackburnian  War. — Mx,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L K 

Y-th.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Chest-s.  Warbler — Mx,  H,  BG,  L,  F 
Bay-br.  Warbler— H,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Blackpoll  War.— Mx,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Pine  Warbler — MC,  L 
Prairie  Warbler — M,  MC,  F,  LC,  Lx 
Palm  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Ovenbird— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
N.  Waterthrush — M,  H,  MC,  L 
La.  Waterthrush — M,  H,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Ky.  Warbler— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Connecticut  Warbler — MC,  L,  LC 
Mourning  Warbler — Lx 
Y ello wthroat — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Y-b.  Chat— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Hooded  Warbler— W,  MC,  L 


Wilson’s  Warbler — Mx,  BG,  MC,  Lx 
Canada  Warbler — Mx,  LC,  Lx 
Redstart— W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
House  Sparrow— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Bobolink — H,  BG,  L,  Fx 
E.  Meadowlark— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Redwinged  Blackbird — W,  M,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  F,  LC 

Orchard  Oriole— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Baltimore  Oriole— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F,  LC 

Rusty  Blackbird — W 
Common  Grackle— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F,  LC 

B-h.  Cowbird— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

Scarlet  Tanager — W,  Mx,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
LC 

Summer  Tanager — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F,  LC 

Cardinal— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 
Rose-br.  Grosbeak— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F,  LC 

Blue  Grosbeak — BG,  MC,  LC 
Ind.  Bunting— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Dickcissel — M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  F,  LC 

Purple  Finch — H,  MC,  L 

Amer.  Goldfinch — M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

R-s.  Towhee— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

F,  LC 

Savan.  Sparrow — W,  M,  BG,  MCx 
L,  LC 

Grasshopper  Sp. — BG,  MCx,  L 
Henslow’s  Sparrow — L 
Vesper  Sparrow — H 
Bachman‘s  Sparrow — MC,  Fx 
S-c.  Junco — H 
Tree  Sparrow — H 

Chipping  Sparrow — M,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  F,  LC 

Field  Sparrow— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
F,  LC 

White-cr.  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F 

White-th.  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  F,  Lc 

Fox  Sparrow — H 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow — L 
Swamp  Sparrow — Mx,  H,  L,  F 
Song  Sparrow— W,  M,  H,  L,  F 
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FIELD  NOTES 


AN  UNUSUAL  BIRD  MORTALITY  AT  LEXINGTON 

Bird  kills  about  various  man-made  structures  are  fairly  common, 
perhaps  more  so  than  most  of  us  realize.  An  addition  to  this  body  of 
knowledge  is  the  following  occurrence. 

On  the  stormy  night  of  May  7,  1961,  a number  of  birds  were  killed 
by  collision  with  the  tower  and  supporting  guy  wires  of  a television 
station  in  Lexington,  Fayette  County,  Kentucky.  The  tower  is  670  feet 
high  and  is  supported  by  five  sets  of  three  guy  wires  each,  which  run 
out  to  anchors  several  hundred  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tower.  Nearly 
every  bird  examined  showed  evidences  of  a collision. 

Search  of  the  ground  within  a radius  of  about  150  feet  from  the 
tower  revealed  the  bodies  of  82  birds,  representing  21  species.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  bodies  were  overlooked.  That  this  is  not  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  sort  was  borne  out  by  the  presence  of  decayed 
carcasses  in  the  area.  Personnel  at  the  station  informed  me  that  they 
frequently  saw  dead  birds  about  the  base  of  the  tower. 

The  following  species  were  found:  Least  Flycatcher,  1;  Swainson’s 

Thrush,  6;  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  1;  Solitary  Vireo,  1;  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
22;  Philadelphia  Vireo,  5;  Worm-eating  Warbler,  1;  Tennessee  Warbler, 
3;  Nashville  Warbler,  1;  Parula  Warbler,  1;  Yellow  Warbler,  1;  Magnolia 
Warbler,  5;  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  2;  Cerulean  Warbler,  1; 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  3;  Ovenbird,  15;  Kentucky  Warbler,  1;  Yellow- 
breasted Chat,  6;  Canada  Warbler,  1;  Baltimore  Oriole,  2;  Indigo  Bunt- 
ing, 3.  — ROGER  W.  BARBOUR,  University  of  Kentucky,  Biology  De- 
partment. 


MOURNING  DOVE  INCUBATES  DURING  DAY-LONG  SNOWSTORM 

On  March  6,  1961,  I discovered  a Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  ma- 
croura)  nesting  in  a Pin  Oak  in  my  yard  at  417  Club  Lane,  Louisville  7, 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky.  The  nest  had  been  used  by  Mourning 
Doves  the  previous  year  and  was  placed  at  a slight  fork  on  a horizontal 
branch  approximately  ten  (10)  feet  from  the  trunk  and  twenty-five  (25) 
feet  from  the  ground  and  was  completely  exposed.  The  weather  at  the 
time  was  at  the  freezing  mark  and  on  some  mornings  below  freezing. 
Two  days  later,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  incubating  bird  was  sitting 
rather  high  on  the  nest,  but  I attributed  this  to  the  cold  winds  which 
might  have  caused  uncertainty  in  the  bird’s  mind  as  to  the  advisability 
of  continuing  to  incubate  rather  than  that  she  might  be  brooding  young. 

The  same  situation  prevailed  the  following  morning  at  8:00  A.M. 
when  I left  for  work.  About  11:00  A.M.  my  wife  called  and  reported 
that  the  bird  had  been  off  the  nest  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
Upon  my  return  that  evening  I found  the  nest  abandoned  and  a young 
dead  bird  on  the  ground  beneath  it.  Two  days  later  the  remaining  bird, 
which  had  apparently  died  at  the  same  time,  was  seen  hanging  life- 
less over  the  side  of  the  nest. 

I gave  the  one  young,  which  I had  picked  up,  to  Burt  Monroe,  Sr., 
and  his  report  is  as  follows: 

“The  bird  was  approximately  two  (2)  days  old  and  had  apparently 
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died  on  its  third  day.  The  eyes  had  barely  begun  to  open.  The  measure- 
ments are  as  follows: 

overall  length  - 
length  of  wing  - 1" 
length  of  bill  - 7/16" 
length  of  tarsus  - 

Pin  feathers  were  growing  out  of  the  wing  approximately  Vs"  in 
length,  and  the  bird  was  partially  covered  with  yellow,  stringy  down. 
Some  of  this  string-like  down  grew  from  the  end  of  each  pin  feather. 

Crop  of  young  bird  contained  pigeon  milk,  one  small  round  seed 
(possibly  fox-tail  grass  seed),  and  one  large  seed  (flat  on  one  side, 
rounded  on  the  other,  and  as  yet  unidentified).  The  incubation  period 
is  usually  fourteen  (14)  days.” 

On  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  report,  the  bird  hatched  on  the 
morning  of  March  7,  which  means  that  the  eggs  were  laid  on  February 
21  and  that  repairs  to  the  old  nest  must  have  been  started  by  February 
19. 

This  is  indeed  remarkable  when  it  is  realized  that  the  bird  was 
incubating  during  the  day-long  snowstorm  which  occurred  on  February 
25,  with  a record  snowfall  of  approximately  eight  (8)  inches.  — JAMES 
B.  YOUNG,  Louisville. 


SNOWY  OWL  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Since  the  various  notes  about  the  appearance  of  the  Snowy  Owl 
(Nyctea  scandiaca)  have  been  called  to  my  attention,  I want  to  add  my 
observation  for  what  it  is  worth,  by  the  special  request  of  Dr.  Gordon 
Wilson.  Frank  Ewing  and  I were  on  a trip  to  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  on  March  12,  1950.  In  the  group  of  tall  cedars  next  to  the  post- 
office  we  heard  an  unusual  rustle  of  wings  and  looked  up  in  time  to 
see  a big  white  owl  leaving  one  of  the  cedars  near  us.  It  circled  the 
postoffice  and  flew  in  the  direction  of  the  picnic  grounds.  We  contacted 
the  park  naturalist  and  drove  at  once  to  the  picnic  grounds  to  save 
time,  but  were  never  able  to  flush  the  bird  again.  Both  Frank  and  I 
were  sure  of  our  identification  because  of  our  fairly  long  and  close 
look  at  the  bird.  Thinking  it  important,  I set  down  the  date  and  the 
details  in  my  notebook,  which  my  mother  recently  unearthed  from 
some  of  my  books.  — MYRON  HAYES,  Medical  Student,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 


SNOWY  OWL  AT  BEECH  BEND  PARK 

In  mid-December,  1960,  I observed  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so  a 
Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca)  in  the  early  afternoon  at  Beech  Bend 
Park,  near  Bowling  Green.  This  was  the  first  sight  of  the  species  since 
1931,  when  I saw  three  or  more  in  one  afternoon  near  the  same  site. 
— JESSE  T.  FUNK,  Bowling  Green. 


SANDHILL  CRANES  IN  BARREN  COUNTY 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  24,  1961 — a gloomy,  misty  day — while 
driving  back  from  a call  in  the  Nobob  community,  I saw  eight  large 
birds  flying  in  a northeasterly  direction.  When  I stopped  the  car,  the 
birds  flew  quite  near  and  were  obviously  Sandhill  Cranes  (Grus  can- 
adensis), They  continued  flying  for  some  time  parallel  to  the  Tomp- 
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kinsville  road  but  finally  veered  off  in  a direct  line  toward  the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  area.  Since  Naturalist  Willard  Dilley  has  recorded 
species  twice  in  the  park,  and  the  K.  O.  S got  good  views  of  one  on 
April  8 and  9,  1961,  at  Woodburn,  I wonder  whether  their  route  is 
through  this  area  annually. — RUSSELL  STARR,  Glasgow. 


PILEATED  WOODPECKER  FEEDS  IN  CITY  YARD 

On  February  6,  1960,  a very  cold  winter  day,  I was  startled  to  hear 
the  loud  call  of  a Pileated  Woodpecker  (Hylatomus  pileatus)  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  my  home,  which  is  a block  from  the  edge  of  Chero- 
kee Park,  but  in  a populated  section  and  in  the  city.  The  bird  approached 
first  a large  oak  tree  in  the  front  yard,  then  flew  to  a tree  in  the  back 
yard,  both  large  pin  oaks,  and  after  much  excited  calling,  landed 
clumsily  on  a feeding  house  with  large  hunks  of  beef  suet.  He  pecked 
away  at  the  frozen  suet,  stopping  at  intervals  to  see  if  he  were  safe,  and 
after  eating  a good  amount,  flew  to  a nearby  maple  tree,  where  he  again 
looked  about  nervously,  then  wiped  his  beak  on  each  side  several  times 
before  flying  away  toward  the  park.  On  six  occasions  the  bird  visited 
the  station,  each  time  announcing  its  arrival  with  loud  nervous  calls, 
always  warily  watching  for  its  safety,  and  after  each  feeding  time, 
stopping  first  to  wipe  its  beak  carefully  in  the  maple  tree  before  flying 
in  the  direction  of  the  park.  These  visits  were  at  various  hours  of  the 
day,  from  7:30  a.m.  until  2:00  p.m.  The  station  where  it  fed  was  about 
30  feet  from  my  window;  so  I had  good  chances  to  study  it.  It  never 
came  in  snowy  weather,  only  on  cold,  clear  days. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm  said  she  has  had  several  reports  during 
the  past  year  that  the  species  visited  yards  on  Edgehill  Road  and  Alta 
Avenue;  these  yards  as  well  as  mine  are  fairly  close  to  the  park,  but  in 
a section  where  houses  are  close  together  and  somewhat  heavily  popu- 
lated. Miss  Evelyn  Schneider  observed  an  adult  bird  during  June,  1960, 
on  a telephone  pole  near  her  garage  on  Alta.  Pileated  Woodpeckers  have 
been  seen  and  heard  in  Cherokee  Park,  in  Indian  Hills,  Iroquois  Park, 
and  Bernheim  Forest,  but  this  is  the  first  time  the  species  was  observed 
in  our  yard.  About  twelve  years  ago,  the  late  John  M.  McChord  called 
my  attention  to  a Pileated  Woodpecker  in  Cherokee  Park;  this  was  the 
beginning  of  my  real  interest  in  studying  birds  in  the  field. — HELEN 
MOORE  COLE,  Louisville. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  A RED  HEADED  WOODPECKER 

We  have  been  watching  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  (Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus)  on  our  farm  since  the  last  of  April,  when  my  husband 
and  I counted  ten  in  our  small  wooded  area,  of  which,  an  acre  or  more, 
is  made  up  of  dead  trees  killed  by  salt-water  seepage  from  old  oil  wells. 
At  times  an  occasional  bird  would  be  seen  on  the  ground  or  in  the  feed 
troughs,  picking  up  corn  left  by  the  cattle.  We  first  noticed  one  pair  five 
years  ago,  and  since  then  they  have  become  more  numerous,  but  we  have 
never  counted  ten  at  one  time  until  this  spring. 

This  particular  morning,  May  19,  1961,  I had  been  checking  the  new 
Angus  calves  and  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  look  at  a huge 
cottonwood  stump  with  eighteen  holes  in  it.  There  were  Starling 
(Sturnus  vulgaris)  heads  peeping  out  of  every  hole  in  the  cottonwood. 
Then  I turned  my  binoculars  to  an  old  elm  stump  about  twenty  feet 
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high  that  had  several  holes  in  it.  Up  near  the  top  I saw  a Red-headed 
Woodpecker  repeatedly  sticking  its  head  into  a hole.  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  and  I wondered  if  it  was  enlarging  the  cavity;  however, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  force  behind  the  pecks  to  chip  wood. 
Suddenly,  two  Starlings  pounced  on  it,  and  the  three  flew  away  together. 
Immediately,  another  Red-head,  possibly  the  female,  came  to  the  site 
and  began  the  same  procedure,  leaning  into  the  hole  so  far  that  only 
the  rump  and  tail  feathers  were  visible.  After  working  about  five 
minutes,  it  unexpectedly  came  out  of  the  hole  with  a fully-feathered 
bird  in  its  beak.  The  flashing  of  feathers  and  the  weight  of  the  bird, 
which  seemed  as  large  as  the  Red-head,  pulled  it  to  the  ground,  where 
its  grip  was  lost.  The  brownish  bird,  which  I presumed  was  a Starling, 
flew  away,  and  the  woodpecker  alighted  on  a low  limb  of  a nearby  tree, 
shook  itself,  and  gave  a long  drawn  out  “queeeeer.”  I left,  but  as  I turned 
back  for  one  last  look,  a Starling  was  sitting  on  the  very  top  of  the  elm 
stump,  and  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole 
about  three  feet  below. — MILDRED  PARSONS,  Henderson. 


AN  ALBINO  CARDINAL 

On  December  20,  1960,  I recorded  a “pinto”  Cardinal  (Richmondena 
cardinalis)  near  Shiloh  Church,  Butler  County.  The  bird  was  chiefly 
white,  with  red  washings  on  the  tail  and  wings.  It  seemed  perfectly 
normal  and  called  in  its  usual  fashion. — JESSE  T.  FUNK,  Bowling  Green. 


CARDINAL  FEEDING  COWBIRD  FLEDGLINGS 

On  June  2,  1961,  we  were  in  Seneca  Park  watching  birds  along 
Beargrass  Creek  when  suddenly  we  were  attracted  to  the  loud  calls 
of  young  birds  and  the  sharp  chip  notes  of  the  Cardinal  (Richmondena 
cardinalis).  We  looked  about  and  found  two  well-feathered  fledgling 
Cowbirds  (Molothrus  ater)  sitting  on  a horizontal  branch  of  a shrub 
about  five  feet  above  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  creek.  A male 
Cardinal  came  into  view  carrying  food  in  its  bill,  flew  to  the  fledglings; 
they  chirped  loudly  and  fluttered  their  wings  as  he  fed  them.  The 
female  Cardinal  was  near-by,  but  we  did  not  see  her  feed  the  young 
birds,  although  the  male  made  several  trips  to  feed  the  young  Cowbirds 
during  the  time  we  watched. 

During  our  many  years  of  observing  the  breeding  habits  of  the 
Cardinal  we  have  found  many  nests  with  Cowbirds’  eggs,  but  neither 
of  us  can  remember  ever  seeing  a nestling  or  fledgling  Cowbird  being 
fed  by  the  Cardinal.  This  leads  us  to  wonder  whether  the  majority  of 
the  parasitized  nests  are  deserted,  and  if  few  Cowbirds  are  actually 
reared  by  them.  — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  2118  Lakeside  Drive,  Louisville, 
and  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louis- 
ville. 


HOUSE  SPARROW  VICTIM  OF  THE  COWBIRD 

Last  summer  I accompanied  my  husband  on  a business  trip  to 
eastern  Kentucky;  we  were  at  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School, 
located  in  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  north  side  of  rugged  Pine 
Mountain,  in  Harlan  County,  on  July  6,  1960.  The  altitude  here  is  1756 
feet.  During  his  conference  with  the  Director,  I walked  across  the 
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beautiful  campus;  listened  to  the  calls  of  the  Yellow-shafted  Flicker  and 
Wood  Thrush;  watched  the  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  and  was  attract- 
ed to  a large  flock  of  Brown-headed  Cowbirds  (Molothrus  ater)  feeding 
near  a herd  of  Angus  cattle  grazing  on  the  school  property.  As  I moved 
closer  to  get  a picture  of  the  latter,  I noticed  some  House  Sparrows 
(Passer  domestic  us)  feeding  in  the  driveway  and  saw  one,  a female, 
fly  to  a young  Cowbird  and  feed  it.  At  first  I was  rather  surprised 
at  this  strange  sight,  but  as  I watched,  the  House  Sparrow  fed  the  young 
fledgling  Cowbird  again  and  again. 

Friedman  (1929,  The  Cowbirds)  says  of  the  European,  House,  or 
English  Sparrow:  “This  highly  successful  alien  seems  to  be  practically 

free  from  the  Cowbird’s  molestation.  Only  three  records  have  come  to 
my  notice.”  He  lists  the  following:  (1)  from  Highlands  Falls,  New  York, 

by  Mearns  (Bull.  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XII,  1878,  p.  23);  (2)  from  Barr, 
Colorado,  by  R.  B.  Rockwell  (Condor,  1909,  p.  92);  (3)  from  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  by  Burleigh  (Wilson  Bull.  1923).  Friedman  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  House  Sparrow  nests  are  usually  in  “covered  places 
and  the  nests  are  not  open  but  are  domed,  more  or  less  spherical  in 
structure,  and  the  majority  in  cities  and  such  places  where  there  are 
no  Cowbirds.”  In  subsequent  writings  by  Friedman,  I can  not  find 
additional  data  other  than  a record  of  the  English  Sparrow  “as  a victim 
of  the  shiny  cowbird  in  Chile  on  one  occasion  by  Goodall,  Johnson  and 
Philippi  (loc.  cit).”  (Auk,  Vol.  66.  p.  156).  This  reference  refers  to 
Molothrus  bonariensis. 

I have  found  a number  of  House  Sparrow  nests  in  Bluebird  boxes 
with  five  to  six  eggs  to  a clutch  and  have  also  observed  nests  under 
eaves  of  the  house  here  in  the  city,  as  well  as  nests  in  trees  in  our 
neighbor’s  yard;  yet  I have  never  found  Cowbird  eggs  in  them,  or  ob- 
served the  House  Sparrow  feeding  young  Cowbirds  until  that  day  in  the 
mountains.  ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 


WESTERN  MEADOWLARK  IS  IN  LATE  SPRING 

While  the  Western  Meadowlark  (Sturnella  neglecta)  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  recent  years  because  of  the  rapid  extension 
of  its  winter  range  in  the  Southeast,  there  have  been  relatively  few 
reports  of  its  occurrence  in  the  late  spring.  The  following  observations 
made  in  mid-May  of  1957  may  therefore  be  of  interest. 

About  noon  on  May  11,  1957,  I heard  an  unfamiliar  song  in  the 
lower  end  of  Seneca  Park,  near  Old  Cannons  Lane,  in  Louisville.  The 
song,  containing  about  eight  notes,  was  a series  of  mellow  whistles 
reminding  me  somewhat  of  the  song  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole  (Icterus 
galbula).  I soon  found  the  singer  perched  in  a small  tree  at  the  edge  of 
a large  grassy  field.  Shortly  afterwards  it  flew  over  into  the  field, 
where  I studied  it  and  its  song  for  about  15  minutes.  There  were  several 
Eastern  Meadowlarks  (Sturnella  magna)  occupying  this  field,  so  that 
it  was  easy  to  note  the  comparatively  paler  color  of  the  back  of  the 
Western  bird,  and  of  course  the  songs  of  the  two  species  were  very 
distinct. 

The  following  morning  I returned  to  the  area  and  watched  the 
Western  Meadowlark  for  over  an  hour  as  it  fed  and  sang  in  the  field 
and  from  the  top  of  a 25-foot  tree.  I also  observed  the  bird  for  brief 
periods  on  May  13,  16,  17,  and  18.  The  next  time  I visited  the  area, 
on  May  24,  the  bird  had  apparently  disappeared. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  19  I was  at  St.  Catharine, 
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Washington  County,  near  Springfield.  There  were  many  meadowlarks 
in  the  wide  meadows  here,  and  among  them  was  one  bird  singing  the 
distinctive  Western  Meadowlark  song,  which  I had  heard  so  often  the 
previous  week.  Having  had  no  occasion  to  return  to  the  area,  I have  no 
idea  how  long  this  bird  remained.  This  appears  to  be  the  fifth  Kentucky 
locality  where  the  Western  Meadowlark  has  been  reported,  previous 
published  observations  coming  from  Madisonville  (Hancock,  Ky.  War- 
bler, 30:47-48,  1954),  the  Louisville  area  (Monroe,  Jr.,  Ibid.,  35:43-49, 
1959),  Bowling  Green  (Wilson,  Ibid.,  33:58,  1957),  and  Henderson  (Rhoads, 
Ibid.,  34:40,  1958,  and  35:52,  1959).  —JOSEPH  CROFT,  Louisville. 

^ T v 

AN  AUGUST  NEST  OF  THE  EASTERN  MEADOWLARK 

On  July  31,  1960,  while  visiting  the  Pound  Farm  to  photograph  a 
nest  of  the  American  Goldfinch  (Spirals  tristis)  which  we  found  earlier, 
my  husband  and  I accidentally  flushed  an  Eastern  Meadowlark  (Stur- 
nella  magna);  we  searched  the  spot  and  found  a nest  containing  three 
well-incubated  eggs.  A return  visit  on  August  7 revealed  three  young 
naked  birds  possibly  two  days  old;  they  were  wobbly  and  could  scarcely 
hold  up  their  heads.  We  photographed  both  the  eggs  and  the  young.  In 
the  same  field,  on  the  day  we  discovered  the  nest  with  eggs,  we  also 
found  and  banded  a young  meadowlark  out  of  the  nest,  but  unable  to 
fly  except  for  short  hops.  Apparently  the  species  has  a long  breeding 
season,  as  my  earliest  record  is  for  a nest  with  one  fresh  egg  on  May  4, 
1946,  in  Seneca  Park.  Dr.  Roger  Barbour  (1951,  Ky.  War.  XXVII,  No.  2, 
p.  27)  lists  a nest  with  five  eggs  on  April  27,  as  the  earliest  nesting 
record  for  Rowan  County.  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell  (1951,  Ky.  War.  XXVII, 
No.  4,  p.  61)  reports  a nest  with  two  eggs  on  April  22,  found  in  Berea, 
by  Gailey.  I feel  certain  that  many  nests  are  often  destroyed  when 
fields  are  cut  in  mid-May,  thereby  causing  delayed  nesting.  However, 
this  may  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  nest  on  the  Pound  Farm,  as 
the  field  had  not  been  cut  during  the  entire  season,  and  the  grass  was 
unusually  high.  — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Collins,  Henry  Hill,  Jr.  THE  BIRD  WATCHER’S  GUIDE.  New 
York:  Golden  Press,  1961.  Pp.  125.  Illustrated.  $3.95. 

Here  in  compact  and  well-illustrated  sequence  is  a guide  for  the 
amateur  bird  watcher  and  even  for  the  most  experienced  ornithologists. 
Equipment  needed,  merits  of  the  various  types  of  binoculars,  mounted 
telescopes,  note  books,  bird  guides,  and  the  needed  library  are  all 
carefully  considered.  Identification  is  stressed  and  aided  by  colored 
pictures  and  line  drawings.  Efforts  are  made  to  know  the  bird  as  a 
personality,  with  its  song,  its  seasonal  abundance,  its  habitat,  and  its 
place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  wild  nature.  Outdoor  trips,  ranging  from 
the  most  casual  to  the  seasonal  counts,  the  “Big  Days,”  are  planned. 
A particularly  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  methods  of 
attracting  birds,  with  specific  directions  about  construction  of  bird 
houses,  bird  baths,  and  feeders.  The  bibliography  is  quite  large,  and 
there  are  added  the  best-known  local  and  regional  bird-study  groups,  a 
sort  of  “Who’s  Who”  in  amateur  orinthology.  — GORDON  WILSON, 
Bowling  Green. 
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Nest  of  a Traill’s  Flycatcher,  at  Louisville,  July  22,  1961. 
From  Kodachrome  by  Frederick  W.  Stamm 

(See  Photograph  on  Page  80) 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


Mrs.  Paul  L.  Garrett,  long  a member  of  K.  O.  S.,  died  this  summer. 
In  addition  to  her  interest  in  birds,  she  was  an  authority  on  flowers, 
especially  daffodils,  and  served  as  judge  in  flower  shows  all  over  Amer- 
ica. In  her  later  years  she  transformed  the  campus  of  Western  State 
College  with  her  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 


Our  newest  group,  the  Murray  Chapter  (Murray  Bird  Club)  is  busy 
at  work  conducting  field  trips,  meetings,  etc.,  and  making  real  progress 
in  building  up  a splendid  membership  of  active  individuals.  Mrs.  Hunter 
M.  Hancock  is  secretary,  Clell  Peterson  is  president,  with  Dr.  Hunter 
Hancock  acting  as  advisory  counselor. 
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TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER  IN  KENTUCKY 
By  Joseph  Croft,  Louisville 

Traill’s  (Alder)  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  traillii)  has  had  a curious 
position  in  the  ornithological  history  of  Kentucky.  Discovered  as  a sum- 
mer bird  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  state  in  1886  by  L.  Otley 
Pindar,  the  species  soon  thereafter  virtually  disappears  from  the  records 
of  Kentucky  birds.  Not  until  the  summer  of  1937,  when  this  flycatcher 
was  observed  in  a swamp  near  Louisville  by  Burt  L.  Monroe  and  Robert 
M.  Mengel,  are  there  further  reports  of  its  probable  breeding  in  the  state, 
and  records  in  the  migration  season  are  very  meager.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  summarize  the  known  distribution  of  this  bird  in  Kentucky 
and  neighboring  areas,  and  to  bring  the  Kentucky  record  up  to  date  with 
a report  of  observations  made  in  the  Louisville  area  during  the  years 
1956  to  1961,  together  with  an  account  of  what  appears  to  be  the  first 
definitely  identified  nest  reported  for  the  state. 

Previous  Kentucky  Records 

Pindar’s  discovery  of  Traill’s  Flycatcher  in  Fulton  County  was  first 
reported  in  The  Agassiz  Companion  in  1886.  Considering  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  this  journal  and  the  interest  of  Pindar’s  observations,  his  note 
is  here  quoted  in  full: 

The  bird  whose  name  heads  this  article  [Traill’s  Flycatcher],  is  a summer 
resident  here  — arrives  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  departs  for  a warmer  region 
on  the  10th  of  October.  This  flycatcher  is  common  here,  but  is  easily  overlooked. 

At  least  it  seemg  (sic)  to  be,  for  I have  never  heard  but  two  or  three  people 
speak  of  it  and  most  people  have  never  seen  it.  It  generally  sits  on  the  top  of  a 
broken  iron-weed,  or  on  the  extreme  end  of  a slender  limb  from  which  it  makes 
its  sallies  after  its  insect  prey.  I have  seen  it  snatch  insects  from  the  water.  It  is 
a successful  dodger,  and  I have  often  seen  boys  shoot  at  it  with  slingshots,  or 
throw  stones  at  it,  and  I never  saw  one  killed  yet  with  those  weapons.  It  always 
flies  up  or  down,  or  to  one  side  just  as  the  stone  gets  to  it,  and  immediately 
returns. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  a pretty  structure,  though  Davis,  in  his  Key,  says  it 
is  more  slovenly  built  than  that  of  the  Acadian.  I have  never  found  its  nest, 
but  I have  a set  of  three  eggs  which  were  collected  on  the  ninth  of  May,  1886, 
in  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  by  Mr.  James  Purdy.  Incubation  fresh.  The  nest 
was  a very  compact  edifice  in  the  fork  of  an  oak  tree  thirty  feet  high.  The  eggs 
exhibit  the  following  markings: 

No.  1 is  rather  round,  cream  coler  (sic),  with  reddish-brown  spots  at  large 
end.  No.  2 is  similar  but  the  spots  are  more  numerous.  No.  3 is  like  No.  2 in 
color  but  is  a longer  egg. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that,  while  Traill’s  Flycatcher  is  known  to 
show  considerable  variation  in  the  placing  of  its  nest,  a fork  30  feet  high 
in  an  oak  is  a rather  unusual  place  for  its  nest.  May  9 is  likewise  an  un- 
usually early  date  for  a full  clutch  of  eggs  for  this  species.  Of  a total  of 
71  egg  dates  summarized  in  Bent  (1942:213)  for  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  from  Illinois,  Maine,  and  New  York,  the  earliest  date  is  a May  15 
record  from  Maine.  The  description  of  the  eggs,  however,  fits  perfectly 
this  species,  and  it  seems  clear  from  a note  appearing  in  1888  in  The 
Hawkeye  Ornithologist  and  Oologist  that  Purdy  had  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  species. 

Pindar’s  next  mention  of  this  species  appears  in  a note  published  in 
1888  in  The  Hawkeye  Ornithologist  and  Oologist.  Here  he  lists  Traill’s 
Flycatcher  as  “A  common  summer  resident”  and  goes  on  to  say,  “I  found 
an  empty  nest  which  I take  to  be  of  this  species  at  this  place  [Hickman] 
last  year.”  In  Pindar’s  next  publication  in  this  journal  he  says,  “An  error 
crept  into  my  last  paper  ...  I have  set  down  the  kingbird  as  ‘not  so 
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common  as  the  next  species,’  viz.,  Traill’s  flycatcher.  The  kingbird  is 
much  more  common.  The  Traill’s  was  much  rarer  in  1887  than  1886,  why, 
I know  not.  I hope  for  an  increase  of  this  species  in  1888.”  In  two  later 
papers  on  the  birds  of  Fulton  County  (1889,  1925)  he  lists  this  species 
as  common  in  migration  and  rare  in  summer.  In  a subsequent  paper  on 
the  spring  and  summer  birds  of  Harrison  County  (1926)  he  regards  the 
species  as  a rare  migrant. 

Apparently  the  next  major  reference  to  Traill’s  Flycatcher  in  Ken- 
tucky comes  in  1948,  when  Monroe  and  Mengel  published  a note  record- 
ing the  presence  of  this  species  near  Louisville  during  the  summers  of 
1937  and  1938,  and  the  discovery  of  four  young  out  of  the  nest  on  July  30, 
1938.  No  nest  was  found  in  either  year,  however,  and  “The  birds  did  not 
return  in  the  spring  of  1939,  nor  have  they  been  found  here  since  then.” 
In  the  Monroes’  recent  list  of  the  birds  of  the  Louisville  region  (1961:34), 
the  status  of  Traill’s  Flycatcher  is  given  as  “Migrant  and  summer  resi- 
dent: rare  in  migration,  very  rare  in  summer;  known  breeding  in  Caper- 
ton’s  Swamp,  Indian  Hills,  1937-1938,  and  probable  breeding  there  1956- 
1958.”  The  latter  observations  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  paper.  It 
might  be  noted  here  that  the  earliest  spring  date  of  May  12  given  in  this 
recent  list  is  surpassed  by  Monroe’s  and  Mengel’s  initial  discovery  of  this 
flycatcher  on  May  4,  1937,  as  reported  in  their  1948  publication. 

Other  Kentucky  references  to  this  species  are  few.  Gordon  Wilson’s 
compilation  (1942)  of  the  breeding  birds  of  15  localities  scattered  through 
the  state  lists  the  species  for  Louisville  only,  where  it  is  listed  as  rare  on 
the  basis  of  the  records  cited  above.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  other 
published  indications  of  its  presence  in  summer.  In  Rhoads  and  Benson’s 
paper  on  the  birds  of  Audubon  State  Park,  the  Alder  Flycatcher  is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  nesting  species  (1956:30),  but  no  details  are  given.  On 
June  1,  1958,  Herndon  (1958a)  recorded  a Traill’s  singing  in  Jackson 
County,  probably  on  breeding  territory. 

The  only  additional  published  Kentucky  records  of  Traill’s  Fly- 
catcher appear  to  be  several  included  in  the  Warbler’s  annual  “Big  Spring 
Lists.”  Since  1945,  when  these  lists  were  first  published,  the  species  has 
been  reported  from  Murray  (1945,  1947),  Providence  (1945,  1951),  Hen- 
derson (1955-1959,  1961),  Bowling  Green  (1957;  Wilson,  1957),  and  Mam- 
moth Cave  (1959).  These  records  range  from  April  26  (1945,  Providence) 
to  May  11  (1957,  Bowling  Green). 

Extension  of  Eastern  Range 

In  the  latest  edition  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  Check- 
List  of  North  American  Birds  (1957),  the  southern  limits  of  the  eastern 
breeding  range  of  Traill’s  Flycatcher  are  defined  as  southern  Illinois, 
southern  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thence  northeastward  to  Massachusetts.  Observations  re- 
ported in  Audubon  Field  Notes  for  recent  years  make  it  clear  that  this 
flycatcher  is  extending  its  range  considerably  beyond  those  limits. 

First,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  past  there  have  been 
several  marginal  records  of  this  species  in  summer.  In  the  summer  of 
1946,  Stevenson  (1947)  found  the  species  in  southwestern  Virginia,  near 
Abingdon.  This  area  is  about  50  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Ken- 
tucky line.  It  may  also  be  noted  that,  in  extreme  southwestern  Ohio, 
Kemsies  and  Randle  (1953)  say  of  Traill’s: 
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A fairly  common  nesting  species  around  bodies  of  water,  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing tendency  to  extend  its  nesting  range  a considerable  distance  from  water 
into  fields  and  along  dry  roadsides. 

Ten  years  ago  this  species  was  considered  a rare  migrant  in  this  area.  The 
first  suspcted  breeding  record  was  a July  4,  1931  record  of  the  species  by 
Maslowski.  The  increase  of  this  bird  in  our  area  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

Reports  in  Audubon  Field  Notes  indicate  that  the  recent  expansion  of 
Traill’s  breeding  range  has  accompanied  the  increasing  abundance  of  the 
species  in  many  parts  of  the  previously  occupied  breeding  area.  For  ex- 
ample, Brooks  (1955:378)  reports  one  observer’s  conclusion  that  Traill’s 
“is  now  the  most  abundant  of  the  flycatchers  in  northern  Ohio.”  In  the 
same  article  Brooks  says  that  the  species  in  1955  was  reported  “locally 
abundant  in  Jefferson  Co.,  W.  Va.,  at  elevations  of  about  500  feet,”  where- 
as formerly  it  had  been  thought  “restricted  to  a few  high  mountain  bogs 
in  West  Virginia.”  The  breeding  season  of  1956  brought  further  indica- 
tions of  a range  extension  in  the  Appalachian  region  (Breiding,  1956:384). 

The  most  unusual  record  of  this  species  reported  for  the  1956  breed- 
ing season,  however,  was  the  discovery  of  four  pairs  of  Traill’s  near  North 
Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina  (Smith  and  Stevenson,  1958).  One  male  was 
collected  on  June  13,  and  on  July  1 the  young  of  one  pair  were  heard 
calling.  The  following  year  Smith  found  four  pairs  in  the  same  general 
area;  again,  indications  of  young  were  observed,  but  no  nest  was  found 
(Chamberlain,  1957:398).  In  1958  Smith  again  found  two  pairs  of  Traill’s 
at  North  Wilkesboro,  but  no  nest  was  discovered  (Chamberlain,  1958:404). 

The  summer  of  1958  also  found  Traill’s  Flycatcher  breeding  for  the 
first  time  in  two  other  southeastern  states.  After  the  first  spring  specimen 
for  Georgia  had  been  collected  at  Atlanta  on  May  4 by  Phillip  Kahl  and 
William  W.  Griffin,  at  least  three  Traill’s  “were  heard  singing  on  terri- 
tory.” On  June  1,  Griffin  “discovered  a nest  under  construction;  3 eggs 
were  laid.”  (Chamberlain,  1958:404).  Then,  on  June  22,  Herndon  and  H. 
P.  Langridge  established  the  first  breeding  records  for  Tennessee  with  the 
discovery  of  three  nests  in  a swampy  area  near  Elizabethton  (Herndon, 
1958b).  Young  were  fledged  from  all  three  nests  by  July  21. 

The  breeding  season  of  1959  found  this  flycatcher  again  occupying 
its  newly  acquired  breeding  grounds  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  Two 
nests  were  found  near  Elizabethton  (Herndon,  1959),  and  two  others  at 
Atlanta  (Chamberlain,  1959:425).  At  North  Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina, 
two  pairs  were  again  reported  nesting  (Chamberlain,  loc.  cit.).  Mean- 
while, to  the  northeast,  the  discovery  of  a nest  with  two  eggs,  later 
abandoned,  established  Traill’s  as  a nesting  bird  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Scott  and  Potter,  1959:423). 

In  1960,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  Smith  found  the  species  near 
North  Wilkesboro,  where  two  pairs  were  again  observed  (Chamberlain, 
1960:443).  For  the  third  consecutive  year  Traill’s  nested  near  Elizabethton, 
where  a total  of  eight  nests  were  found.  Three  of  these  nests  were  at  a 
new  location,  and  another  singing  bird  was  observed  at  a third  location 
(Herndon,  1960).  There  was  no  report  from  Atlanta. 

These  records  clearly  show  that  for  the  past  several  years  Traill’s 
Flycatcher  has  been  extending  its  breeding  range  at  an  explosive  rate. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  this  species  is  now  becoming  established  as 
a breeding  bird  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  all  areas  south  of  the  breeding  range  as  outlined  in  the  Check- 
List. 
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Observations  at  Louisville,  1956-1961 

On  the  morning  of  May  13,  1956,  Eric  Mills,  Haven  Wiley,  and  I were 
looking  for  migrants  in  the  Caperton’s  Swamp  area.  As  we  worked  along 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  ponds,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  the  explosive 
fitz-bew  song  of  Traill’s  Flycatcher  coming  from  the  vicinity  of  a willow 
thicket.  At  the  time  we  naturally  considered  this  bird  a transient  visitor. 
When  I visited  the  area  a month  later,  however,  on  June  17,  a Traill’s 
was  singing  from  the  topmost  branches  of  a 30-foot  dead  tree  in  the 
same  area.  This  tree  stood  alongside  a private  drive  and  at  the  edge  of  a 
dense  bushy  thicket,  between  one  of  the  ponds  and  a small  marshy  area. 
A non-singing  bird,  presumably  a female,  was  also  present.  During  the 
next  three  weeks  I frequently  visited  the  swamp,  in  hopes  of  discovering 
a nest.  Although  the  male  flycatcher  made  frequent  flights  from  its  sing- 
ing perch  down  into  the  thicket,  very  often  disappearing  into  the  same 
spot,  several  intensive  searches  of  the  entire  thicket  failed  to  disclose  a 
nest.  About  the  first  of  July,  this  bird,  which  had  formerly  been  so  con- 
spicuous as  it  sang  from  its  exposed  perch,  became  very  quiet  and  diffi- 
cult to  observe,  and  the  last  time  I saw  it  was  on  July  4. 

Traill’s  Flycatcher  appeared  in  the  area  again  the  following  year. 
On  May  18,  1957,  I observed  five  of  these  flycatchers  singing  in  the  wil- 
lows. One  of  these  birds  sang  the  same  fitz-bew  song  of  the  previous 
year’s  bird,  while  the  other  four  had  a somewhat  different  and  longer 
song,  though  of  the  same  “sneezy”  quality.  Unfortunately,  I am  unable  to 
give  any  detailed  notes  on  these  variant  songs.  In  late  June  a Traill’s  was 
occupying  the  same  singing  perch  as  had  been  used  the  year  before,  and  a 
presumed  female  was  again  present.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  birds  was 
observed  carrying  grasses,  but  no  nest  could  be  found. 

In  1958  I did  not  visit  the  Caperton’s  Swamp  area  from  early  May 
until  mid-June.  On  June  12  a singing  Traill’s  was  located  at  the  same 
spot  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  I was  unable  to  find  this  bird  in  the 
area  after  late  June,  however.  The  only  subsequent  observation  that  year 
was  on  July  12,  when  a Traill’s  was  heard  to  sing  briefly  from  a brushy 
area  along  the  Middle  Fork  of  Beargrass  Creek,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  regular  territory. 

The  summer  of  1959  passed  without  any  observations  of  Traill’s  Fly- 
catcher. In  1960  again  I was  unable  to  locate  the  species  around  Caper- 
ton’s Swamp.  On  July  31  of  that  year,  however,  Haven  Wiley  and  I ob- 
served two  Empidonax  flycatchers  in  one  of  the  willow  thickets  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Although  the  birds  were  not  heard  to  sing,  the  date 
and  habitat  leave  little  doubt  that  they  were  Traill’s.  They  were  seen 
again  on  August  13. 

The  summer  of  1961  brought  Traill’s  Flycatcher  to  the  Louisville 
area  in  force,  and  the  breeding  of  the  species  was  finally  established  by 
the  finding  of  an  occupied  nest.  On  the  evening  of  June  4,  shortly  after 
returning  from  school  for  the  summer,  I was  searching  through  the 
marshy  area  lying  between  Indian  Hills  Trail  and  the  Louisville  Country 
Club  Road.  This  area  is  only  a few  hundred  yards  from  where  Traill’s 
Flycatcher  occurred  in  the  summers  of  1956  to  1958.  While  I was  exam- 
ining a strange-looking  bird  which  turned  out  to  be  a Java  Sparrow 
(Munia  oryzivora),  obviously  an  escaped  cage  bird,  my  ear  was  caught 
by  the  unmistakable  fitz-bew  of  Traill’s  Flycatcher.  A few  minutes’ 
search  showed  that  at  least  two  birds,  possibly  three,  were  present. 

This  area  was  kept  under  observation,  and  a careful  but  fruitless 
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search  for  the  nest  was  made  on  several  dates.  Finally,  on  July  13,  as  I 
entered  the  marshy  area,  one  of  the  flycatchers  gave  an  excited  call  from 
the  far  side  of  a clump  of  willows.  I selected  a nearby  group  of  small 
maple  saplings  as  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  bird’s  nest,  and  upon 
looking  into  the  foliage  found  a compact  and  beautifully  constructed 
nest  containing  three  eggs.  The  nest  was  built  in  a fork  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  in  a sapling  about  eight  feet  tall,  and  was  well  shielded 
from  above  by  the  foliage.  The  eggs  were  of  a creamy  buff  color  with  a 
scattering  of  darker  spots  around  the  large  end. 

On  July  19,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Stamm  and  I visited  the  nest, 
which  now  contained  one  newly-hatched  young  bird  and  the  remaining 
two  eggs.  The  male  flycatcher  sang  several  times  from  a willow 
about  10  yards  from  the  nest.  On  July  22  we  returned  and  found  three 
young  in  the  nest.  The  young  were  an  orange  color  with  some  grayish 
down;  their  eyes  were  still  closed.  One  of  the  adult  birds  was  observed 
carrying  food.  No  song  was  heard  on  this  visit.  Mr.  Stamm  took  a num- 
ber of  slides  of  the  nest  and  young  and  of  the  nesting  habitat.  On  July 
28  the  Stamms  visited  the  nest  to  take  additional  photographs.  On  this 
date  the  feathers  of  the  young  had  still  not  shot  from  the  sheaths,  but 
the  eyes  were  open.  Mrs.  Stamm  banded  two  of  the  nestlings,  which  gave 
soft,  twittering,  scarcely  audible  notes  as  she  held  them  in  her  hand. 
The  following  afternoon  Mrs.  Stamm  and  I stopped  at  the  nest  and  saw 
that  all  three  young  were  still  there.  The  nesting  site  was  not  visited 
again  until  August  23,  when  the  nest  was  empty  and  no  young  flycatchers 
could  be  found  in  the  area,  although  one  adult  was  seen  flitting  among 
the  willows. 

The  nesting  area  was  a large  marshy  field,  much  of  which  is  planted 
in  corn  in  dry  seasons.  This  year,  however,  there  was  standing  water  in 
some  part  of  the  field  throughout  the  summer,  and  no  cultivation  was 
attempted.  Part  of  the  area  was  grown  up  in  cattails  and  willows,  with  a 
few  maple  saplings.  There  was  a rank  growth  of  such  weeds  as  burdock, 
pigweed,  Spanish  needles,  smartweed,  and  sorrel.  The  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  nest  was  grown  up  with  such  vegetation,  including  a scattered 
growth  of  cattails.  About  20  feet  away  and  on  the  other  side  of  a small 
drainage  ditch  was  a willow  thicket.  One  particularly  tall  willow  in  this 
thicket  was  frequently  used  as  a lookout  perch  by  the  flycatcher.  The 
ground  about  the  nest  was  soggy  throughout  the  nesting  season  and  at 
times  was  under  an  inch  or  two  of  water.  Other  birds  nesting  nearby 
were  Yellowthroats  (Geothlypis  trichas),  Redwinged  Blackbirds  (Agela- 
ius  phoeniceus),  Indigo  Buntings  (Passerina  cyanea),  and  Song  Sparrows 
(Melospiza  melodia).  Two  Redwing  nests  were  found  in  the  nearby  wil- 
lows. 

Mrs.  Stamm  has  kindly  prepared  the  following  description  of  the 
nest:  “The  nest  is  compact  and  neatly  decorated  on  the  exterior  with 
greyish  silver-like  fiber  strands  (perhaps  milkweed)  that  circle  the  nest 
particularly  on  the  upper  part,  and  are  also  used  to  fasten  it  to  the  larger 
stem  of  the  fork.  It  is  a beautifully  made  nest  and  seems  rather  large 
for  so  small  a bird.  Its  outside  depth  is  two  and  seven-eighths  inches;  in- 
side depth,  one  to  one  and  one-quarter  inches;  outside  diameter,  three 
inches;  inside  diameter,  two  and  one-quarter  inches  ...  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  fine  grasses  and  the  greyish  fibers  mentioned  above;  it  is 
thickly  walled  . . . The  lining  is  composed  of  very  fine  hair-like,  dried, 
dark  grasses  . . . The  outside  is  neatly  finished  save  for  the  back,  which 
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shows  some  ragged  effects  of  the  grey  fibers  that  are  loosely  arranged.” 

This  summer  I visited  the  Traill’s  territory  of  previous  years  only 
once,  in  early  June,  and  did  not  see  the  flycatcher  there.  However,  Mrs. 
H.  V.  Noland  tells  me  that  she  found  Traill’s  singing  at  that  location 
during  the  summer. 

While  the  Caperton’s  Swamp  area  was  being  kept  under  observation, 
another  Traill’s  Flycatcher  was  discovered  20  miles  away,  in  the  far 
southwestern  corner  of  Jefferson  County.  There,  near  Pendleton  Road 
and  Brier  Creek,  and  within  100  yards  of  the  Bullitt  County  line,  a 
Traill’s  was  found  singing  from  a telephone  wire  on  June  30.  This  loca- 
tion was  a low-lying  corner  of  a pasture  and  was  grown  up  in  willows. 
Since  at  the  time  I was  unable  to  spend  more  than  a few  minutes  in  the 
area,  on  July  4 I returned  to  search  for  a nest,  but  met  with  no  success, 
Again  on  July  16  over  an  hour  was  spent  combing  this  small  area,  but 
the  only  nests  found  were  a Cardinal’s  (Richmondena  cardinalis)  and 
an  Indigo  Bunting’s;  nor  was  the  flycatcher  itself  seen. 

Further  indications  of  the  breeding  of  Traill’s  Flycatcher  in  the 
Louisville  area  were  found  in  mid- July  in  Clark  County,  Indiana,  near 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Although  these  observations  are  Indiana  rather 
than  Kentucky  records,  they  were  made  quite  literally  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  Kentucky  line,  and  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot 
where  Wiley  and  I had  observed  the  birds  in  1960.  On  July  16  Mrs. 
Stamm  found  a pair  of  Traill’s  in  a dense  growth  of  giant  ragweed  mixed 
with  a few  willows  and  Osage  orange  shrubs.  Although  the  nest  was  not 
found,  one  of  the  birds  was  seen  carrying  food,  and  the  behavior  of  the 
pair  indicated  a nest  nearby.  On  July  20  the  Stamms  saw  three  adult 
Traill’s  in  the  same  area.  Two  days  later  the  three  of  us  visited  the  area, 
but  a search  for  the  nest  was  again  unsuccessful.  However,  one  young 
Traill’s  was  observed  out  of  the  nest  on  that  date. 

There  were  several  features  common  to  all  the  Louisville  areas  where 
Traill’s  Flycatcher  was  observed.  All  were  among  the  lowest  sections  of 
the  region,  the  elevation  of  all  being  between  400  and  450  feet.  All  were 
damp  locations  near  bodies  of  water.  All  had  a dense  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, with  willow  usually  predominant.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a 
close  watch  on  such  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  state  revealed  that  the 
species  is  now  becoming  more  widely  established  as  a breeding  bird. 
Probably  its  inconspicuousness  when  not  singing,  the  impossibility  of 
making  a positive  identification  of  a silent  Empidonax,  its  late  nesting, 
and  the  hot,  damp,  mosquito-infested  character  of  its  usual  haunts  are 
reasons  why  it  has  not  been  more  often  reported. 
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SOME  SUMMER  NOTES  FROM  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS 
by  Anne  L.  Stamm 

During  two  business  trips  with  my  husband  while  he  made  a survey 
of  mountain  schools,  colleges,  and  children  homes  in  eastern  Kentucky 
during  the  summer  of  1960,  we  traveled  1450  miles  in  17  mountain 
counties  from  June  27  through  July  12,  and  from  August  8 through  12; 
some  of  the  places  were  in  remote  areas  on  mountain  tops  and  valleys; 
some  could  be  reached  only  by  means  of  a jeep.  This  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  on  the  bird  life  in  this  section,  particularly  on  the  Parula 
(Parula  americana),  Black-throated  Green  (Dendroica  virens)  Warblers, 
and  the  Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia).  Studies  from  the  eastern 
mountains  are  few.  Therefore,  these  notes,  although  incomplete,  may  be 
of  interest.  This  paper  is  not  intended  to  list  all  birds  observed,  but 
rather  to  set  forth  some  observations  on  the  breeding  of  several  species 
in  mid-summer. 

The  first  three  days,  June  27,  28,  and  29,  were  spent  at  Natural 
Bridge  State  Park,  in  Powell  County.  Lovell  (Ky.  Warbler,  24:  16-17) 
described  this  area  briefly  with  comments  on  some  of  the  birds  found 
one  afternoon  in  June,  1947.  As  we  arrived  and  walked  to  the  Lodge,  a 
Louisiana  Waterthrush  (Seiurus  motacilla)  bobbed  up  and  down  on  the 
stone  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  It  fed  each  day  on  the  tin  roof 
outside  my  bedroom  window,  and  carried  tid-bits  in  its  bill  apparently 
to  young  nearby.  The  first  evening  there,  I was  awakened  long  before 
dawn  by  a chorus  from  the  Whip-poor-wills  (Caprimulgus  vociferus); 
they  kept  up  their  repetitious  calls  along  with  those  of  the  bull  frogs; 
later  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  Wood  Pewee  (Contopus  virens)  were 
heard.  The  Wood  Thrush  (Hylocichla  mustelina)  then  started  a twittering 
“trem-oo-loo”  and  soon  burst  into  its  melodious  song;  others  joined  the 
beginner;  it  was  difficult  to  count  numbers,  as  the  calls  echoed  from 
every  direction.  The  next  bird  to  sing  was  the  Kentucky  Warbler  (Opor- 
ornis  formosus),  it  sang  infrequently,  punctuated  by  calls  of  the  pewee. 
Later  a single  Robin  (Turdus  migratorius)  was  heard,  and  then  the 
notes  of  a Cardinal  (Richmondena  cardinalis)  were  followed  by  a Parula 
Warbler’s  song.  My  excitement  grew  as  I checked  my  watch  in  the  grey 
mist  that  clouded  the  hillsides  and  darkened  the  room,  when  suddently 
the  notes  of  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  virescens)  rang  through 
the  stillness  of  the  predawn  hours  at  4:30  a.m.  A Chickadee’s  (Parus 
carolinensis)  “dee-dee”  was  heard  followed  by  the  rattle  of  the  Belted 
Kingfisher  (Megaceryle  alcyon).  All  of  this  was  my  introduction  to  three 
rainy  days  that  followed.  Despite  the  intermittent  showers  and  wind 
storms  the  following  breeding  observations  were  made:  A Red-eyed  Vireo 
(Vireo  olivaceus)  fed  a young  fledged  Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater)  on  June 
29  along  the  roadside.  On  the  path  to  the  Natural  Bridge,  a male  Black- 
throated  Green  Warbler  was  observed  on  a hemlock  tree  gathering  food, 
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and  keeping  it  in  its  bill.  Lovell  reported  this  species  “common  in  the 
hemlocks  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  park”;  it  was  the  only  one  of  this 
species  I saw  here,  or  elsewhere,  although  on  one  occasion  its  song  was 
heard  on  the  hillsides  below  the  Lodge.  Yellow  Warblers  (Dendroica 
petechia)  were  observed  feeding  young  birds  out  of  the  nest  at  three 
different  places.  In  a large  hemlock  near  the  Lodge,  an  Acadian  Fly- 
catcher was  incubating;  the  nest  was  about  thirty  feet  up  and  on  the 
outer  tip  of  a branch.  Phoebes  (Sayornis  phoebe)  were  feeding  young  in 
a nest  beneath  the  bridge  that  leads  to  the  park.  On  June  30.  Titmice 
(Parus  bicolor)  were  noted  carrying  food  to  young  that  were  out  of  the 
nest.  A Robin  nest  25  feet  up  in  an  evergreen  held  an  incubating  bird. 
A Wood  Thrush  nest  on  June  29  was  observed  along  the  road  near  the 
cottages;  a bird  was  incubating  each  time  I passed  the  nest.  The  Yellow- 
throats  (Geothlypis  trichas)  were  common  along  the  vine-covered  banks 
of  the  road.  In  the  picnic  area  a Parula  Warbler  sang  incessantly  from 
the  very  top  of  a sycamore  tree.  Lovell  did  not  find  it  here  in  June,  1947, 
but  found  a singing  bird  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  in  Whitley 
County  (Ky.  Warbler,  24:  16-17).  Some  of  the  more  interesting  finds 
were:  a Black  Vulture  (Coragyps  atratus),  Red- tailed  Hawk  (Buteo 
jamaicensis),  Chimney  Swifts  (Chaetura  pelagica),  Ruby-throated  Hum- 
mingbirds (Archilochus  colubris),  Yellow-shafted  Flickers  (Colaptes 
auratus),  White-breasted  Nuthatch  (Sitta  carolinensis),  Black-and-White 
(Mniotilta  varia),  Blue- winged  (Vermivora  pinus),  and  Prairie  (Den- 
droica discolor)  Warblers,  as  well  as  Summer  Tanagers  (Piranga  rubra), 
Goldfinch  (Spinus  tristis),  and  the  Song  Sparrow.  The  latter  was  not 
common. 

At  Camp  ton  in  Wolfe  County  in  the  late  afternoon  of  June  30,  I found 
Song  Sparrows  singing  from  many  places;  Yellow-shafted  Flickers,  Yel- 
low-throats, and  Purple  Martins  (Progne  subis)  were  also  of  interest.  We 
drove  on  to  Jackson,  Breathitt  County,  and  found  Starlings  (Sturnus 
vulgaris)  nesting  in  the  gable  of  Lee’s  Junior  College;  the  birds  were 
feeding  young.  About  thirty  Chimney  Swifts  flew  about  the  town,  and 
the  following  morning  martins  were  observed. 

On  July  1,  at  Lost  Creek,  Breathitt  County,  the  Yellow-throated 
Vireo  (Vireo  flavifrons)  was  an  interesting  find;  the  White-eyed  Vireo 
(Vireo  griseus),  Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Icteria  virens),  and  Indigo  Bunt- 
ing (Passerina  cyanea)  sang  from  the  blackberry  thickets  along  the  road 
to  the  Riverside  Training  School.  Phoebes  nested  here  under  the  eaves 
of  the  school  building;  parent  birds  were  feeding  young.  Some  of  the 
woodland  birds  included  the  Hairy  (Dendrocopos  villosus)  and  Downy 
(Dendrocopos  pubescens)  Woodpeckers,  Wood  Pewee,  Summer  Tanager, 
and  Wood  Thrush.  The  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Yellowthroats,  and  Song 
Sparrows  sang  from  the  banks  along  Lost  Creek,  and  the  calls  of  the 
Kingfishers  were  also  heard.  The  first  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis)  on  the  trip 
was  seen  near  the  gymnasium  of  Riverside  School.  From  here  we  drove 
to  Buckhorn  and  Hazard,  in  Perry  County,  then  on  to  Hyden  and  Wend- 
over,  in  Leslie  County.  We  spent  three  days  in  this  general  area,  with 
headquarters  at  Hazard.  Although  the  altitude  here  is  only  833  feet, 
the  road  from  here  leads  to  rugged  hillsides,  and  they  are  thickly  cov- 
ered with  beech,  walnut,  tulip  poplar,  redbud,  sassafras,  and  wild  cherry. 
Wild  grapes  were  plentiful.  Along  Middle  Fork  of  Kentucky  River,  the 
Wood  Thrush,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Yellowthroat,  and  Song  Sparrow  were 
unusually  common. 

As  we  entered  Knott  County,  we  found  elderberries  and  giant  rag- 
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weeds  growing  along  Troublesome  Creek.  Here  the  swift-flowing  water 
did  not  keep  the  Louisiana  Waterthrush  from  foraging  along  the  bank, 
and  one  bird  appeared  unafraid  and  walked  just  ahead  of  me  for  a con- 
siderable distance  in  the  yard  of  Hindman  Settlement  School.  Here  on  a 
large  hemlock  I found  a male  Parula  Warbler  feeding  a young  fledgling; 
its  call  notes  were  heard  the  entire  morning  of  July  4.  When  I showed 
the  birds  to  Paul  Earp,  biologist,  he  said  that  a Parula  (possibly  the  same 
one)  had  been  observed  feeding  five  young.  There  is  little  information  in 
the  literature  as  to  the  breeding  status  of  this  species  in  the  eastern  moun- 
tains. Olsen  (Snowy  Egret,  12:  23)  lists  two  summer  records  for  1936 
“one  in  each  of  two  places  where  it  was  last  spring:  one  near  highrocks 
and  other  along  Hollybush  Creek  (July  5 and  June  27  respectively).”  He 
makes  no  mention  of  a nest  or  young.  His  records  are  from  Pippapass, 
Knott  County,  which  is  twelve  miles  from  Hindman;  both  of  these  com- 
munities are  in  narrow  valleys,  with  an  elevation  of  1032  feet  at  Hindman 
and  1100  feet  at  Pippapass;  rugged  mountains  rise  precipitously  above 
both  towns.  Wilson  (Ky  Warbler  18:17-25)  lists  it  as  a rare  breeding 
bird  in  Floyd  and  Knott  County.  Another  interesting  find  at  Hindman 
was  the  nest  of  the  Song  Sparrow  containing  four  newly-hatched  young; 
it  was  sunken  in  the  ground,  flush  with  the  bank,  and  at  the  base  of  a 
ten-inch  stump;  it  was  one  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  road  that  leads  to 
Troublesome  Creek.  The  nest  was  placed  amid  violets,  sour  grasses, 
plantain,  and  sweet  clover.  House  Sparrows  (Passer  domesticus)  were 
feeding  young  in  a nest  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  buildings.  No  Blue 
Jays  (Cyanocitta  cristata)  were  observed  in  this  area.  A pair  of  Blue- 
birds were  noted,  and  were  the  first  observed  since  the  one  at  Lost 
Creek. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  July  4,  we  discovered  a nest  of  the  Rough- 
winged Swallow  (Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis)  in  a shale  bank  along  the  road 
near  Allen,  in  Floyd  County;  the  birds  were  feeding  young.  Wilson  (Ky. 
Warbler,  18:23)  lists  this  swallow  as  an  uncommon  breeding  bird  in 
Floyd  and  Knott  Counties.  Rough-wings  were  also  seen  at  Elkhorn  City, 
and  ten  miles  north  of  the  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Pike  County;  they 
were  also  observed  on  the  lower  slope  of  Pine  Mountain.  At  the  Breaks 
of  the  Sandy  Park  a female  Indigo  Bunting  was  carrying  nesting  ma- 
terial, and  two  fledglings  followed  her.  The  notes  of  the  Kentucky  Warb- 
ler were  heard  at  Elkhorn  City,  and  that  of  the  Prairie  Warbler  two 
miles  east  of  Ashcamp,  in  Pike  County.  Wilson  (Ky.  Warbler,  18:24) 
lists  the  Prairie’s  breeding  status  as  rare  in  Harlan  County,  uncommon 
in  Floyd  and  Knott  Counties.  I found  them  singing  only  in  Powell,  Pike, 
and  Knott  Counties.  Song  Sparrows  were  heard  from  Shelby  Gap  to 
Jenkins,  in  Pike  and  Letcher  Counties.  The  altitude  at  Jenkins  is  1527 
feet,  and  southwest  of  here  the  road  passes  through  valleys  and  ascends 
uplifts  of  the  Cumberland  Plateau. 

We  drove  on  to  Pine  Mountain,  Letcher  County,  and  spent  the  night 
of  July  5 and  part  of  the  next  morning  on  the  summit,  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  2600  feet.  Indigo  Buntings  were  numerous  on  the  mountain  top 
as  well  as  on  the  slopes.  Observations  of  special  interest  were:  Scarlet 
Tanager  (Piranga  olivacea)  feeding  three  fledglings;  Phoebes  nesting  be- 
neath the  eaves  of  the  mountain-top  motel;  Yellow-billed  Cuckoos  (Coc- 
cyzus  americanus),  Black-and-white  and  Hooded  (Wilsonia  citrina) 
Warblers,  and  Summer  Tanager s were  also  present.  Driving  southwest 
of  the  crest,  with  the  Black  Mountains  on  the  left  and  Pine  Mountain  on 
the  right,  the  hillsides  were  covered  with  dense  timber  predominantly 
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oaks,  maple,  dogwood,  some  pines  and  locusts.  The  under  story  was  com- 
posed of  wild  hydrangea,  wild  grapes,  Solomon’s  seal,  chicory,  coral- 
berry,  and  elderberry.  In  the  open  areas  sassafras  and  a few  wild  cherries 
and  some  firs  grew. 

As  one  comes  down  the  mountain  just  east  of  Cumberland,  there  is 
a change  in  the  vegetation;  scrub  pine  predominate  here,  with  some 
poplars  and  oaks.  An  interesting  bird  at  an  elevation  approximately  1300 
feet  was  a Black  Vulture,  near  Totz,  in  Harlan  County.  Warblers  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Pine  Mountain  included  the  Prothonotary  (Protonotaria 
citrea),  Yellow- throated  (Dendroica  dominica),  Kentucky  Warblers,  Yel- 
lowthroat,  and  Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Icteria  virens).  On  the  north  side 
of  Pine  Mountain  in  the  yard  of  Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School  an- 
other nest  of  the  Song  Sparrow  was  found;  it  was  on  the  edge  of  a creek 
bank  covered  with  poison  ivy  and  honeysuckle  vines,  and  just  two  feet 
above  the  water.  The  parent  birds  were  observed  feeding  young,  and  as 
I neared  the  nest,  a fully-feathered  fledgling  flushed  and  fell  into  the 
water’s  edge;  no  further  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  number  in  the 
clutch.  Details  on  Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater)  fledgling  were  published 
previously  (Ky.  Warbler,  37:58-59).  On  the  northeast  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, at  perhaps  an  elevation  of  1700  to  1900  feet,  a Junco  (sp.  ?)  flew 
across  our  path;  this  was  the  only  one  seen  on  the  trip.  On  Route  221 
near  Jensen,  in  Bell  County,  a Ring-necked  Pheasant  (Phasianus  colchi- 
cus)  was  noted;  a single  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura)  in  the 
valley  three  miles  east  of  Jensen  was  the  first  of  this  species  noted. 

The  August  trip  took  us  into  Clay  County,  where  we  stopped  at 
Oneida,  then  to  Frakes,  Bell  County,  near  the  Tennessee  line.  From 
Frakes  we  crossed  over  to  Ary,  in  Perry  County,  and  back  by  way  of 
Jackson,  Campton,  and  Slade. 

A Broad- winged  Hawk  (Butea  Platypterus)  soaring  over  the  valley 
outside  of  Oneida  was  interesting,  as  few  hawks  were  observed  in  the 
mountains.  A Red-tailed  Hawk  (Ruteo  jamaicensis)  at  Ary,  and  one  at 
Hindman,  Knott  County,  were  the  only  hawks  besides  the  one  at  Natural 
Bridge,  in  Powell  County.  A pair  of  Yellow-throated  Warblers  stayed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dormitory  at  Oneida  for  more  than  two  hours  or  the 
length  of  time  I spent  there;  one  bird  chased  a Kingbird  (Tyrammis  tyran- 
nus)  repeatedly,  as  birds  do  when  defending  a nest.  Here,  a Great  Blue 
Heron  (Ardea  herodias)  flew  up  from  the  creek;  this  was  the  only  one 
observed. 

At  Pineville,  in  Bell  County,  as  we  stopped  for  gas,  we  discovered  a 
dead  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (Ammodramus  savannarum)  on  the  car;  the 
bird  was  still  warm  and  may  have  been  hit  somewhere  between  Flat 
Lick,  Knox  County,  and  Pineville,  as  we  noticed  some  weedy  fields  in 
that  stretch  of  the  road.  A Bluebird,  our  fourth  on  the  entire  trip,  was 
seen  between  Pineville  and  Frakes  on  Route  190.  At  Frakes  on  August  10 
a Song  Sparrow  was  noted  carrying  food  and  making  repeated  trips  to  a 
thick  hedge  row  where  apparently  young  were  out  of  the  nest  or  still  in 
the  nest.  This  is  possibly  the  most  southerly  published  breeding  record 
for  Kentucky,  and  its  location  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Tennessee  line. 

A Belted  Kingfisher  at  Ary,  Lost  Creek,  and  Hindman  should  be 
mentioned,  as  this  was  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  mountains. 

No  owls  were  heard,  although  at  Hindman  one  of  the  reliable  resi- 
dents said  that  “whip-poor-wills  and  owls  call  at  night.” 
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Kingbirds  were  scarce  and  found  at  three  places:  Buckhorn,  Oneida, 
and  between  Pineville  and  Williamsburg. 

Barn  Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica)  were  observed  at  mountain 
farms  at  Frakes  and  Oneida.  Purple  Martins  were  seen  in  mountain 
towns  where  suitable  houses  were  available;  gourds  and  roughly-made 
houses  were  erected  on  posts  and  six  to  eight  birds  were  noted  at  Frakes, 
Jackson,  Campton,  and  three  miles  east  of  Campton.  Martins  were  ob- 
served as  late  as  August  11  in  Wolfe  County. 

Parula  Warblers  were  observed  only  at  Hindman  and  at  Natural 
Bridge  State  Park.  Pine  Warblers  were  found  at  Pine  Mountain  State 
Park  and  at  Cumberland  Falls.  The  Yellowthroats  were  unusually 
numerous  along  mountain  streams  and  valleys. 

The  Indigo  Bunting  was  very  common  in  the  mountain  valleys  and 
on  hillsides  covered  with  shrubby  growth.  They  were  recorded  singing  as 
early  as  5:00  a.m.  and  as  late  as  8:24  p.m.  (Eastern  Standard  time)  on 
July  7 and  8.  Not  many  Rufous-sided  Towhees  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus) 
were  found  except  on  ridges  or  mountain  tops.  The  Song  Sparrow  was 
everywhere  in  all  eastern  Kentucky  mountain  areas,  particularly  along 
the  valleys  and  streams.  The  species  apparently  breeds  all  over  eastern 
Kentucky,  as  two  nests  and  one  other  breeding  observation  were  re- 
corded without  much  effort. 

>\i  >;« 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 
Nov.  3-5,  1961 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  38th  Annual  Fall 
Meeting  on  Nov.  3-5,  1961,  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  Registration 
began  on  Friday  afternoon. 

At  the  Friday  evening  program,  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
a representative  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  Park  Administration.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Rhoads,  K.O.S.  president,  introduced  Dan  M.  Russell,  of  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources,  who  spoke  on  “The  Present 
Status  and  Management  of  the  Mourning  Dove.”  He  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  the  dove  as  a game  species,  its  increase  in  population  since 
1953,  the  banding  of  nestlings  and  band  recovery  rate,  and  some  of  the 
studies  still  in  progress. 

Mrs.  Anne  Stamm  read  a paper  by  Joe  Croft  entitled  “The  Traill’s 
Flycatcher  in  Kentucky,”  in  which  the  state  records  of  this  species  were 
brought  up  to  date,  including  a report  of  observations  made  in  the  Louis- 
ville area  during  1956-61.  His  account  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  first 
definitely  identified  nest  reported  for  the  state  was  illustrated  by  color 
slides  taken  by  F.  W.  Stamm  of  the  adult  bird,  the  nest  and  young,  and 
the  habitat  area. 

On  Saturday  morning  groups  led  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Leonard  Brecher,  A. 
L.  Powell,  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr  drove  to  the  Great  Onyx  and  Crystal 
Cave  areas,  opened  to  the  K.O.S.  by  courtesy  of  the  park  management 
for  field  trips. 

The  business  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Rhoads  at  3:30  p.m. 
It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed  that  the  minutes  of  the  1960  Fall 
Meeting  stand  approved  as  published  in  the  Kentucky  Warbler.  The 
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minutes  of  the  executive  board  Meeting  of  April  8,  1961,  were  read  by 
Miss  Schneider,  secretary  pro  tem.  Mr.  Rhoads  explained  the  necessary 
change  in  the  date  of  the  fall  meeting.  These  minutes  were  approved  as 
read. 

Mr.  Rhoads  reported  that  after  reading  the  “Wilderness  Bill”  as  men- 
tioned in  the  board  minutes,  he  wrote  to  Senator  Williams  endorsing  the 
bill,  and  read  his  letter  and  the  reply  he  had  received. 

He  reported  that  the  executive  board  had  agreed  at  its  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  to  continue  K.O.S.  membership  in  Nature  Conservancy. 
The  board  had  also  agreed  that  the  numerous  invitations  to  join  other 
conservation  groups  would  be  referred  to  the  members  for  personal 
contributions  or  memberships  if  they  so  chose. 

Since  there  was  no  further  old  business,  Mr.  Rhoads  called  for  com- 
mittee reports.  Mr.  Brecher,  chairman  of  the  endowment  committee, 
reported  three  new  life  members,  bringing  the  total  to  25.  He  explained 
the  advantages  of  this  type  of  membership  and  mentioned  that  funds 
from  life  memberships  are  invested  and  that  the  interest  received  helps 
support  the  Kentucky  Warbler.  Mr.  Stamm  gave  a comprehensive  treas- 
urer’s report  covering  the  past  13  months  rather  than  the  usual  twelve- 
month  period.  (Report  attached.)  The  motion  to  receive  this  report,  with 
deepest  thanks  to  Mr.  Stamm  for  his  efficient  services  over  a span  of 
several  years,  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  given  by  A.  L.  Powell, 
chairman,  the  other  members  being  Dr.  Russell  Starr  and  Miss  Mabel 
Slack.  The  following  slate  was  proposed: 

President — A.  H.  Mayfield,  Winchester 

Vice  President — Dr.  Russell  Starr,  Glasgow 

Corr.  Sec.-Treas. — Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater,  Glasgow 

Recording  Sec. — Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Louisville 

Councillors — Howard  P.  Jones,  Stamping  Ground 
Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Bowling  Green 

(Mrs.  J.  Kidwell  Grannis,  Flemingsburg,  and  Donald  Summerfield, 
Valley  Station,  continue  to  serve  another  year  as  councillors.) 

The  motion  to  accept  the  slate  by  acclamation  was  unanimously  approved. 

Mr.  Powell  discussed  the  movement  to  open  the  national  parks  to 
hunting,  and  felt  that  the  K.O.S.  should  go  on  record  as  opposing  this 
movement.  The  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  passed  unanimously 
that  the  corresponding  secretary  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  expressing  for  the  K.O.S.  vigorous  protest  against 
opening  the  national  parks  to  hunting. 

Mrs.  Stamm  brought  up  the  fact  that  two  years  ago  the  executive 
board  had  moved  that  the  K.O.S.  urge  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Resources  to  work  for  the  adoption  of  the  model  Hawk 
and  Owl  Law.  Since  the  law  was  not  subsequently  amended  to  protect 
all  hawks  and  owls,  Mrs.  Stamm  moved  that  the  K.O.S.  reiterate  its 
stand  and  again  advocate  the  adoption  of  a model  law.  She  mentioned 
that  in  some  states  all  hawks  and  owls  are  protected  because  many 
people  do  not  know  the  protected  from  the  non-protected  species.  Mr. 
Powell  seconded  the  motion,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  K.O.S.  action 
be  submitted  to  Minor  Clark,  commissioner,  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Resources.  The  motion  passed  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Brecher  called  attention  to  the  Society’s  sleeve  insignia  adopted 
several  years  ago.  Other  members  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  displaying 
this  insignia.  Mr.  Brecher  suggested  consideration  of  a K.O.S.  car 
sticker. 

After  Dr.  Wilson  mentioned  the  possibility  of  our  being  excluded 
from  the  Chaney  as  well  as  from  the  McElroy  farm  for  the  usual  spring 
study,  Miss  Slack  suggested  that  because  it  is  difficult  for  some  mem- 
bers to  be  away  for  two  week-ends  in  one  month,  the  spring  meeting 
might  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society  meet- 
ing at  Purdue  University,  April  6-8.  It  was  agreed  that,  as  has  been 
customary,  the  time  and  place  of  the  spring  K.O.S.  meeting  be  deter- 
mined by  the  executive  board. 

Mr.  Brecher  moved  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers, 
especially  to  F.  W.  Stamm  for  his  untiring  work  of  four  years  as  treas- 
urer, corresponding  secretary,  and  for  the  mailing  of  the  Warbler. 

Mr.  Rhoads  entertained  a motion  to  thank  the  Mammoth  Cave  man- 
agement and  the  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel  for  their  concern  and  efficiency 
in  making  our  meetings  and  field  trips  pleasant  and  our  stay  comfort- 
able. 

The  business  session  then  adjourned. 

* Hs  * H*  H*  H* 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  6:45  p.m.  in  the  hotel  dining  room, 
Mr.  Rhoads  presiding.  After  the  introduction  of  those  at  the  speaker’s 
table,  Dr.  Wilson  outlined  the  field  trips  planned  for  Sunday  morning. 
Mr.  Albert  Ganier  presented  to  the  K.O.S.  a framed  Rex  Brasher  print 
which  had  hung  in  Walnut  Log  Lodge  at  Reelfoot  Lake  since  the  meeting 
of  the  K.O.S.  there  in  the  fall  of  1934.  It  is  signed  in  the  lower  margin 
by  all  the  members  then  attending.  Mr.  Ganier  had  obtained  the  print 
recently  when  the  old  lodge  was  torn  down  and  now  placed  it  in  the  care 
of  Mabel  Slack,  who  had  been  elected  secretary  at  the  1934  meeting. 

Mr.  Rhoads  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Bernie 
Skipworth,  a district  supervisor  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Resources.  After  explaining  the  organization  and  the  work 
of  the  department  and  its  various  divisions,  he  showed  a sound  color  mo- 
tion picture,  “The  Story  of  the  Mourning  Dove,”  which  gave  an  excellent 
life  history  of  this  species,  including  the  courtship  behavior,  the  hazards 
of  rivalry,  weather,  and  enemies;  nest  building,  incubation,  feeding  and 
growth  of  young,  banding  of  nestlings.  This  phase  was  followed  by  a 
sequence  on  the  management  and  hunting  of  doves.  After  a discussion 
period,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  field  trip  on  Sunday  morning  led  by  Dr.  Wilson  across  Green 
River  gave  everyone  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Evening  Grosbeak 
as  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  week-end.  Several  members  who  stayed 
until  Monday  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  Virginia  Rail,  discovered 
by  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens  within  easy  walking  distance  from  the  hotel. 
A total  of  54  species  was  recorded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
Secretary  pro  tern 
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KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Report  of  Treasurer 
November  1,  1961 

GENERAL  FUND 

Bank  balance  as  shown  by  last  report  dated 

October  1,  1960  $ 340.89 

Receipts 

Membership  dues  $ 904.00 

Interest  Income — Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & 

Loan  Association  68.03 

Contributions  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund 

for  Ornithology  5.00 

Sale  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  4.00 

Sale  of  reprints  12.00 

Sale  of  bibliographies,  check  lists,  books,  etc 26.26 

Sale  of  sleeve  patches 6.25 

Receipts — Fall  Meeting — Henderson  342.00 

Receipts — Spring  Meeting — Bowling  Green  92.00 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $1,459.54 


TOTAL  $1,800.43 

Disbursements 

Printing  Costs — The  Kentucky  Warbler  $ 846.85 

Treasurer’s  expenses: 

Postage,  envelopes,  stationery  61.58 

Notices,  supplies  17.53 

State  of  Kentucky — Corporation  filing  fee  2.00 

Expenses — Fall  Meeting — Henderson  368.46 

Expenses — Spring  Meeting — Bowling  Green  99.80 

Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund  150.00 

Transfer  to  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  5.00 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $1,551.22 


Balance  on  hand  in  First  National  Lincoln  Bank  of 

Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  November  1,  1961  $ 249.21 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account  as  shown  by  last  report, 
dated  October  1,  1960 — Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

& Loan  Association  

Seven  (7)  full  paid  shares — Jefferson  Federal  Sav- 
ings & Loan  Association  

TOTAL — Balance  in  Fund,  October  1,  1960 


Receipts 


Life  Memberships  $ 150.00 

Interest  on  full  paid  shares  28.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  23.88 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS 
TOTAL 


Disbursements 

Transfer  of  interest  on  full  paid  shares  to 

General  Fund  $ 28.00 

Transfer  of  interest  (1960  and  1961)  on  Savings 
Account  to  General  Fund  40.03 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS 

Balance  in  Endowment  Fund,  November  1,  1961  

(Seven  full-paid  shares  $700.00;  Savings  Account 
balance  $725.00;  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Louisville,  Kentucky) 

GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account  as  shown  by  last  report, 
dated  October  1,  1960 

Receipts 


Contributions  on  Fund,  1961  $ 5.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  23.28 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  November  1,  1961,  in 
Greater  Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Louisville,  Kentucky  

(Principal  of  Fund,  $553.00;  Accumulated  Interest, 
$51.86) 


$ 591.15 
700.00 
$1,291.15 


201.88 

$1,493.03 


68.03 

$1,425.00 


$ 576.58 


$ 28.28 


$ 604.86 
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BALANCE  SHEET 

as  of 

November  1,  1961 


Assets: 

Cash  in  bank,  General  Fund  $ 249.21 

Endowment  Fund  1,425.00 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  604.86 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $2,279.07 

Net  Worth  of  Society  $2,279.07 


Respectfully  submitted, 
F.  W.  Stamm,  Treasurer 


❖ ❖ 


MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  ATTENDING  THE  MEETINGS 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Dr.  R.  N.  Pace, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Riley,  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  H.  Tal- 
bott, Dr.  Gordon  Wilson;  BROOKS  STATION:  Amy  Deane;  BURKES- 
VILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Randall  Morgan;  DEATSVILLE:  Cletis  Wel- 
ler; GLASGOW:  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  McKinley, 
Mary  Clyde  Nuckols,  Burnis  Skipworth,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr; 
HENDERSON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Rhoads,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Summers, 
Wiley  Summers;  LEXINGTON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Flynn,  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Holladay,  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Myers,  Conley  Webster;  LOUISVILLE:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Colgle,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hardwick,  Andrew 
Lewis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Lovell,  Henry  B.  Pieper,  Louis  Pieper,  Marie 
Pieper,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mable  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Elsie 
Stewart,  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wetherell,  Audrey 
Wright;  MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  Wilton  Powell;  MAM- 
MOTH CAVE:  W.  C.  Dilley;  MURRAY:  Mickey  Buzzard,  Evelyn  Cole, 
Willard  Gray,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Clell  Peterson,  David 
Ratajik,  R.  L.  Sneed,  Walter  Taylor,  James  W.  Wilke;  PARK  CITY:  Cleo 
Hogan;  RICHFIELD:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  P.  Milliken;  RICHMOND:  Tom 
Hutto,  Dan  J.  Schreiber;  STAMPING  GROUND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Jones;  VALLEY  STATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Summerfield;  WIN- 
CHESTER: Mr.  and  Mrs.  A1  H.  Mayfield;  WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN: 
Oscar  McKinley  Bryens;  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE:  Albert  F.  Ganier. 
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Joseph  Croft  at  the  Nesting  Site  of  the  Traill’s  Flycatcher. 
From  Kodachrome  by  Frederick  W.  Stamm 

(See  Photograph  on  Cover) 


FIELD  NOTES 


BARN  SWALLOWS  USE  NEST  SIX  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 

Barn  Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica)  have  nested  in  the  same  nest  in  my 
barn  for  six  consecutive  years,  beginning  in  1956.  The  barn  is  50  feet 
long  and  44  feet  wide.  The  nest  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a two-by-six 
joist  which  supports  the  loft  above  the  hall.  The  nest  is  eight  feet 
from  the  ground  and  fourteen  feet  from  the  west  end  of  the  barn.  It  is 
partially  supported  by  wiring  going  to  a light  fixture  about  one  foot 
away.  It  has  received  only  minor  repairs  each  year  since  it  was  built. 

The  swallows  arrive  about  the  middle  of  April  each  year  and  raise 
two  broods  before  they  depart.  I have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
same  pair  has  occupied  the  nest  more  than  one  year.  No  other  Barn 
Swallow  nests  are  in  the  barn.  — - Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Burkesville. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
Continued  from  Page  62 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  our  K.O.S.  Curator,  has  recently  received  two 
signal  honors.  In  June  he  was  appointed  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commissioner 
of  the  Third  District  by  Governor  Bert  Combs.  He  was  also  appointed 
a trustee  of  the  Isaac  Bernheim  Foundation  to  replace  the  late  Tom 
Wallace.  He  will  bring  to  these  organizations  a broad  knowledge  of 
conservation  and  wildlife  management  which  should  be  of  great  value 
to  them.  Congratulations. 


Division  of  Birds 
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Carolina  Wren,  Photographed  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 

by  Park  Naturalist  Willard  E.  Dilley 

Photo  courtesy  National  Park  Service 
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CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNTS 

The  Christmas  Bird  Counts  for  1961  will  appear  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER. 


* * * 

OUR  SPRING  MEETING 

Full  details  of  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornitho- 
logical Society  will  be  sent  to  members  a little  later. 
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BIRDS  OF  SOUTH-CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 
By  Gordon  Wilson 

(Assisted  by  L.  Y.  Lancaster  and  Russell  Starr) 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  species  of  birds  recorded  in  the 
years  1912-1961  in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Edmonson,  and  Barren  and 
such  parts  of  Hart  County  as  lie  within  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park.  (See  Map  1,  p.  5).  Most  of  this  area  is  within  the  Mississippian 
geological  region;  small  parts  of  northern  Warren  County  and  most  of 
northern  Edmonson  County  are  in  the  Pennsylvanian  region.  Elevations 
range  from  near  400  feet  above  sea  level  at  the  mouth  of  Barren  River 
to  more  than  1000  feet  in  some  of  the  knobs  of  Barren  County.  The 
streams  all  belong  to  the  Green  River  system:  the  Barren,  the  Nolin  as 

tributaries  of  the  Green;  Gasper  River  and  Drake’s,  Skeggs,  and  Peter’s 
Creeks  as  tributaries  of  the  Barren;  and  Beaver  Creek  as  the  chief  tri- 
butary of  Skeggs  Creek.  Just  east  of  the  Dripping  Springs  Escarpment 
is  an  extensive  karst  or  sinkhole  area,  where  drainage  is  underground. 
Much  of  this  sinkhole  country  was  treeless  in  early  times;  hence  the 
name  “The  Barrens.”  The  only  extensive  swampy  section  in  the  whole 
region  is  the  Sinking  Creek  plateau  of  Barren  County,  sometimes  called 
the  “Black  Swamp.”  First  Creek  Lake,  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park, 
is  the  only  good-sized  natural  pond  or  lake.  Ten  miles  south  of  Bowling 
Green,  near  Woodburn,  are  two  depressions,  or  “swallow  ponds,”  which, 
after  winters  of  heavy  rainfall,  become  temporary  lakes  of  some  150  and 
300  acres;  in  exceptionally  wet  seasons,  as  1937  and  1950,  they  rise  to  500 
and  1000  acres,  respectively.  These  lakes  are  called  the  Chaney  and  the 
McElroy  Lakes  because  of  the  names  of  the  former  owners  of  the  large 
farms  on  which  they  occur.  (See  Map  2,  p.  10).  In  the  century  and  three 
quarters  since  the  first  settlements,  in  the  late  1700’s,  nearly  all  arable 
land  in  the  region  was  brought  under  cultivation.  Thousands  of  acres, 
much  too  rocky  or  hilly  for  row-crop  farming,  soon  became  unfit  for 
use  and  were  turned  out  as  “old  fields,”  long  before  this  study  was 
begun.  The  Green  Pastures  Program  is  gradually  bringing  back  into 
productivity  some  of  this  waste  land.  Though  there  are  many  small  tracts 
of  rough  land  still  in  timber,  the  only  sizable  area  in  forests  lies  within 
the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  (See  Map  3,  p.  16). 

The  more  than  3000  field-trip  records  on  which  this  study  is  based 
have  been  made  in  every  section  of  the  three  counties,  but  some  sections 
have  been  studied  more  intensively  than  others.  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster, 
besides  accompanying  me  on  hundreds  of  field  trips  since  1916,  has  stud- 
ied the  Mouth  of  Gasper  area  as  his  project  since  1935.  Dr.  Russell  Starr, 
of  Glasgow,  began  his  bird  study  in  1932  in  his  home  community  of 
Barren  County,  along  Beaver  Creek.  Since  1936  he  has  accompanied  me 
on  many  dozens  of  field  trips.  After  finishing  work  for  his  M.D.  degree 
and  settling  in  Glasgow,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  his  old  haunts 
and  has  added,  in  the  last  few  years,  a wild  tract  of  forest  land  along 
Skeggs  Creek  which  he  bought  and  renamed  Brigadoon. 

Since  my  earliest  days  at  Bowling  Green,  in  1908,  I have  covered 
every  year  most  of  the  territory  immediately  around  the  town;  my  ac- 
tual records  began  in  1912.  With  the  coming  of  automobiles  I widened 
my  area  of  observation  to  take  in,  first,  the  Woodburn  Lakes  in  1927, 
and  secondly,  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  in  1938.  Since  1927  I 
have  spent  675  days  in  observation  at  the  lakes  and  more  than  500  days 
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and  more  than  200  nights  in  the  park.  Both  Drs.  Starr  and  Lancaster 
have  shared  in  my  studies  in  the  two  areas. 

For  years  before  his  retirement  as  professor  of  biology  at  the 
Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Dr.  Lancaster  taught  the  courses  in 
ornithology  there.  He  had  a great  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
collections  of  skins  of  birds  in  the  biology  department  and  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Museum.  Much  of  the  work  in  taxidermy  was  done  by  Mr. 
Ottis  Willoughby  of  Warren  County,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lancaster. 
Some  of  the  specimens  in  the  museum  are  a part  of  a natural  history 
collection  donated  to  the  Kentucky  Building  by  Dr.  Edwards  of  Glas- 
gow; the  late  H.  Cal  Rogers,  an  able  naturalist,  also  of  Glasgow,  aided 
in  acquiring  many  of  the  birds  represented  in  this  collection.  In  1949 
Robert  M.  Mengel  collected  for  several  weeks  in  Warren  County  and 
showed  me  all  of  the  birds  taken;  his  collection  is  in  the  museum  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Through  the  years  many  strange  birds  have 
been  reported  to  all  three  of  us  or  have  been  brought  to  us  for  identi- 
fication. In  this  article  S.  indicates  an  authentic  specimen  collected  in 
this  three-county  region  and  now  in  the  Kentucky  Museum;  Sx.  indi- 
cates a species  that  has  been  examined,  dead  or  alive. 

A half  century  of  bird  study  has  accumulated  many  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  author  and  his  assistants:  to  the  innumerable  farmers 

who  have  allowed  and  encouraged  us  to  visit  their  farms  and  see  “their” 
birds;  to  the  successive  superintendents  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park — R.  Taylor  Hoskins,  Cal  Miller,  and  Perry  Brown — and  their  num- 
erous associates  in  the  Park  Service,  who  have  aided  me  in  every  way 
to  study  the  changing  bird  life  as  the  old  fields  in  the  park  are  becoming 
young  forests;  to  the  more  than  500  naturalists  who  have  gone  with  me 
on  one  or  more  field  trips,  especially  at  the  lakes  and  in  the  park;  to 
the  former  owners  of  the  Chaney  and  McElroy  farms  and  their  present 
owners — Mrs.  Statia  McAlister,  R.  H.  Hutchison,  and  Lacy  and  Robert 
Stahl — for  permitting  me  to  visit  the  lakes  at  all  seasons  and  to  bring 
many  ornithologists  with  me;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Grider,  who  have 
shared  with  me  their  suburban  sanctuary,  Limestone  Lake,  for  many 
years;  to  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ganier,  Dr.  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  Starr  for  reading  the  first 
draft  of  this  study  and  making  many  valuable  suggestions  that  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  final  copy;  and,  finally,  to  President  Kelly 
Thompson,  of  the  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  for  his  long-time  in- 
terest in  my  hobby  and  for  his  approval  of  this  study  as  a part  of  my 
assignment  as  a professor-on-change-of-status. 

On  April  6,  1912,  Mrs.  C.  U.  McElroy  and  Miss  Florence  Ragland, 
two  Bowling  Green  naturalists  who  had  been  pupils  of  Miss  Sadie  Price, 
noted  botanist,  ornithologist,  and  artist,  invited  me  to  accompany  them 
to  the  McElroy  Farm.  (See  Lovell,  K.  W.,  35:30-37,  “Biographical  Sketch 
of  Sadie  Price”).  That  was  my  introduction  to  the  area  that  has  for  so 
long  been  a major  portion  of  my  study  since  that  time.  To  the  memory 
of  these  two  encouragers  of  my  efforts  to  know  all  the  birds  in  south- 
central  Kentucky,  this  study  is  affectionately  dedicated. 

SPECIES 

To  save  space,  certain  marks  and  abbreviations  are  used:  * in  front  of  a species 
name  indicates  that  a nest  or  immature  young  of  that  species  has  been  found  by  one  or 
all  of  us;  B.  G.  is  for  Bowling  Green;  G.  is  for  Glasgow;  M.  C.  N.  P.  is  for  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park;  C.  B.  C.  represents  the  annual  Christmas  Bird  Count  sponsored  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society  (since  1918  there  have  been  75  such  counts  taken  in  the 
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region:  44  at  Bowling  Green,  17  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  and  14  in  the  Glasgow 
area) ; K.  W.  is  for  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  the  quarterly  magazine  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society;  W.  B.  is  for  the  WILSON  BULLETIN,  the  organ  of  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Society. 

Each  species  is  listed  as  abundant,  common,  fairly  common,  uncommon,  and  rare. 
Seasonal  terms  are  permanent  resident,  summer  resident,  winter  resident,  transient,  and 
visitant.  The  first  of  the  extreme  dates  is  the  earliest  migration  date  for  that  species  in 
the  years  covered;  the  second  date  is  the  latest.  After  the  first  usage  of  extreme  dates, 
that  term  will  be  discontinued,  to  save  space. 

COMMON  LOON.  Gavia  immer.  Transient:  usually  rare,  but  18 
were  recorded  at  McElroy’s  on  March  29,  1937.  The  earliest  record  of 
the  species  in  the  period  of  this  study  was  of  7 seen  on  April  13,  1926, 
on  Barren  River,  by  Charles  S.  Nahm.  Starr  has  a record  for  Eighty 
Eight,  in  Barren  County,  for  March,  1937.  Extreme  dates:  March  27, 

1957,  and  May  13,  1950.  S. 

RED-NECKED  GREBE.  Podiceps  grisegena.  Transient:  rare  and 

irregular.  Spring:  February  23,  1949,  and  May  27,  1939;  fall:  July  1, 
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1950,  and  November  23,  1957;  winter:  December  22,  1951;  January  20, 

1952;  and  January  23,  1954. 

HORNED  GREBE.  Fodiceps  auritus.  Transient:  rare,  but  regul- 
arly seen  at  Grider’s.  Spring:  March  2,  1958,  and  May  31,  1945;  fall: 

September  28,  1957,  and  October  13,  1961;  winter:  December  1,  1957; 

December  10,  1955.  (K.  W.,  33:15,  1957).  One  Barren  County  record: 
April  28,  1957,  near  Poplar  Log.  S. 

*PIED-BILLED  GREBE.  Fodllymbus  podiceps.  Transient  and  oc- 
casional summer  resident:  fairly  common  in  spring  migration  in  some 

years,  common  in  others;  rare  summer  resident  in  1927,  1935,  1950,  and 
1961;  rare  in  some  winters;  very  rare  at  all  times  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT.  Phalacrocorax  auritus.  Trans- 
ient: very  irregular  and  rare;  only  10  records  for  the  region.  Spring: 

April  1,  1939,  and  May  10,  1949;  fall  and  winter  records:  November  2, 

1941;  December  20,  1950,  both  at  M.  C.  N.  P. 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON.  Ardea  herodias.  Transient  and  probable 
summer  resident,  as  a few  can  be  seen  at  almost  any  season,  but  no 
actual  nests  have  been  found.  Appears  on  12  regional  C.B.C.’s  S. 

*GREEN  HERON.  Butorides  virescens.  Summer  resident:  fairly 
common  in  summer;  abundant  in  late  summer  when  the  lakes  remain. 
Nests  found  along  Beaver  Creek  in  1934.  March  25,  1945,  and  October 
19,  1958.  Very  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

LITTLE  BLUE  HERON.  Florida  caerulea.  Transient:  usually  rare, 
but  sometimes  common  when  the  lakes  remain  into  late  summer;  thus 
the  migration  dates  overlap.  Spring:  April  19,  1934,  and  June  30,  1937; 
fall:  July  1,  1950,  and  September  19,  1923.  Very  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

COMMON  EGRET.  Casmerodius  albus.  Transient:  usually  rare, 

but  common  when  the  lakes  remain  into  late  summer.  Unknown  in  this 
area  until  1932.  Spring:  March  31,  1945,  and  June  3,  1953;  fall:  July  4, 
1950,  and  September  13,  1950.  S. 

SNOWY  EGRET.  Leucophoyx  thula.  Transient:  rare  except  in  the 
late  summer  of  1950;  unknown  prior  to  1934.  Spring:  April  24,  1951, 
and  May  20,  1950;  fall:  June  25,  1955,  and  September  13,  1950.  Sx. 

CATTLE  EGRET.  Bubulcus  ibis.  One  record:  one  watched  a whole 
day  at  Grider’s,  November  9,  1960,  by  Wilson  and  Lancaster.  (K.W.,  36:72, 
1960,  for  this  first  Kentucky  record). 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nycticorax  nycticorax.  Tran- 
sient and  possibly  a rare  summer  resident:  fairly  common  in  spring, 
also  in  late  summer  when  the  lakes  remain.  Spring:  March  21,  1957, 
and  August  25,  1950  (continuous  for  the  year  since  April  9);  late 
summer:  July  1,  1961,  and  August  25,  1950.  Very  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P. 
No  nests  found,  but  some  very  immature  birds  were  seen  in  1935,  1937, 
1948,  and  1950.  S. 

* YELLOW -CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nyctanassa  violacea.  Sum- 
mer resident:  fairly  common  in  spring  and  late-summer  migrations, 

rare  as  a nester.  One  of  the  specimens  in  the  Kentucky  Museum  was 
collected  at  its  nest  in  Warren  County,  not  far  from  the  Woodburn 
Lakes.  March  27,  1938,  and  August  25,  1950.  S. 

LEAST  BITTERN.  Ixobrychus  exilis.  Transient:  very  rare  in  the 

region,  possibly  a nester  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  April  30,  1954,  and  June  6,  1956. 

AMERICAN  BITTERN.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.  Transient:  rare,  but 
fairly  regularly  seen  at  the  lakes,  at  Davis’s  Marsh,  near  Bowling  Green, 
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and  in  the  slash  country  in  Barren  County.  Spring:  March  22,  1939,  and 
June  3,  1956;  fall:  July  20,  1935,  and  August  18,  1950.  Very  rare  at 
M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

GLOSSY  IBIS.  Plegadis  falcinellus.  Visitant:  two  records  of  one 
bird  each:  April  21,  1945  (K.  W.,  21:48,  1945);  and  May  12,  1956  (K.  W., 
32:  59-61,  1956);  both  records  at  McElroy’s. 

WHITE  IBIS.  Guara  alba.  An  immature  bird,  in  company  with 
several  species  of  herons,  observed  many  times  at  Chaney’s  by  Wilson 
and  Lancaster,  August  3,  4,  7,  and  10,  1961. 

CANADA  GOOSE.  Branta  canadensis.  Transient  and  occasional  win- 
ter resident:  rare  in  some  years,  common  in  others.  Good-sized  flocks 
wintered  in  the  Bowling  Green  area  in  1928-29  (Lancaster)  and  in  1935-36 
(Wilson);  also  on  Beaver  Creek,  Barren  County,  in  1937-38  (Starr).  Two 
birds  of  a smaller  race  were  recorded  on  January  30,  1952,  at  Chaney’s 
with  the  common  B.  canadensis  (Wilson  and  Starr).  October  15,  1950,  and 
May  8,  1927.  S. 

SNOW  GOOSE.  Chen  hyperborea.  Transient:  rare  and  always  in 
flocks  of  Blue  Geese;  only  7 records.  Spring:  February  25,  1956,  and 
April  15,  1956;  fail:  October  19,  1950,  and  October  22,  1955.  Sx. 

BLUE  GOOSE.  Chen  caerulescens.  Transient  and  winter  visitor:  rare 
in  some  seasons,  common  in  others.  October  19,  1950,  and  May  7,  1937. 
(See  K.  W.,  32:19,  1956,  for  a record  of  large  mixed  flocks  of  Snow  and 
Blue  Geese  at  M.  C.  N.  P.,  on  October  22,  1955).  S. 

* MALLARD.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Transient  and  summer  resident: 
common  to  abundant  in  spring,  very  rare  in  summer,  fairly  common  in 
fall  and  winter.  Female  and  10  young  at  McElroy’s  on  July  9,  1927  (W.B., 
41:181,  1929).  Nests  near  Finney,  in  Barren  County,  in  1933  and  in  slash 
area  in  1934.  S. 

BLACK  DUCK.  Anas  rubripes.  Winter  resident:  common  in  spring, 
rare  to  fairly  common  in  winter;  no  evidence  of  nesting,  though  a few 
individuals  have  been  found  as  late  as  June  1,  1951  (continuous  since  mid- 
winter), and  have  reappeared  as  early  as  June  6,  1939  (after  remaining 
until  May  22  the  same  year).  S. 

GAD  WALL.  Anas  strepera.  Transient  and  winter  visitant:  always 
rare.  Spring:  February  1,  1957,  and  June  3,  1953;  fall:  August  18,  1950, 
and  November  23,  1956;  one  winter  record:  December  21,  1957.  Sx. 

PINTAIL.  Anas  acuta.  Transient:  common  to  abundant  when  lakes  are 
large  in  early  spring;  rare  to  fairly  common  in  winter.  October  19,  1950, 
and  June  22,  1937  (continuous  from  January  30  of  that  year).  S. 

GREEN- WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  carolinensis.  Transient:  rare  to  fairly 
common  in  spring,  very  rare  in  fall  migration  and  in  winter.  Spring: 
February  9,  1952,  and  May  13,  1949;  fall:  October  3,  1959,  and  November 
23,  1956;  winter:  one  collected  in  Christmas  week,  1942,  by  Lancaster; 
one  wintered  on  a farm  pond  south  of  B.  G.  in  1959-60.  S. 

*BLUE- WINGED  TEAL.  Anas  discors.  Transient  and  very  rare  sum- 
mer resident:  common  to  abundant  in  spring,  very  rare  in  summer  and 
winter.  Nests  or  young  found  at  lakes  in  1927,  1935,  1948,  and  1961.  Rare 
at  any  time  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

EUROPEAN  WIDGEON.  Mareca  penelope.  Visitant:  two  records  at 
Chaney’s:  one  on  April  12,  1958  (Roderic  Sommers  and  Kentucky  Orni- 
thological Society)  (See  K.  W.,  34:43-44,  1958);  one  on  April  8 1961 
(K.  O.  S.). 
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AMERICAN  WIDGEON.  Mareca  americana.  Transient:  common  in 
migrations;  a few  winter  records  in  January,  1949,  1952,  and  1960.  Normal 
dates  — spring:  February  15,  1961,  and  July  10,  1949  (continuous  from 
January  23  of  that  year);  fall:  August  25,  1950,  and  October  28,  1950.  S. 

SHOVELER.  Spatula  clypeata.  Transient:  common  in  spring.  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1939,  and  June  15,  1935  (continuous  from  March  15  of  that  year). 
Rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

*WOOD  DUCK.  Aix  sponsa.  Permanent  resident:  common  in  migra- 
tions; fairly  common  nester  along  Beaver  Creek,  Barren  River,  and 
Drake’s  Creek;  rare  in  winter  along  streams;  always  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

REDHEAD.  Aythya  americana.  Transient:  rare  in  some  years,  fairly 
common  in  others;  one  winter  record:  January  26,  1960.  February  1,  1957, 
and  June  19,  1949  (2  birds;  one  of  them  collected  by  Robert  M.  Mengel; 
the  birds  had  been  there  continuously  since  March  5 of  that  year).  S. 

RING-NECKED  DUCK.  Aythya  collaris.  Transient  and  rare  winter 
resident:  common  to  abundant  in  spring  migration,  rare  in  fall  and  win- 
ter. Spring:  February  1,  1957,  and  June  3,  1956  (continuous  from  Feb- 
ruary 10  of  that  year);  fall:  June  22,  1937,  and  August  10,  1950;  winter: 
a few  wintered  in  the  B.  G.  area  in  1948-49,  1951-52,  1957-58,  1958-59,  and 
1961-62.  Very  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

CANVASBACK.  Aythya  valisineria.  Transient  and  winter  resident: 
rare.  Spring:  February  1,  1957,  and  May  24,  1952;  fall  and  winter  records: 
November  8,  1960;  December  27,  1959;  December  26,  1960;  January  4, 
1958;  and  December  9,  1961.  Sx. 

GREATER  SCAUP.  Aythya  marila.  Transient:  rare.  Spring:  February 
1,  1957,  and  June  19,  1949  (collected  at  Chaney’s  by  Mengel);  one  winter 
record:  January  23,  1949.  (See  K.  W.,  22:10,  1946,  for  first  record  in  region, 
made  on  April  1 and  2,  1939,  at  McElroy’s  by  Mabel  Slack  and  A.  F. 
Ganier).  Sx. 

LESSER  SCAUP.  Aythya  affinis.  Transient  and  winter  resident:  com- 
mon to  abundant  in  spring  migration,  rare  in  fall  and  winter.  Normal  fall 
arrival  date:  October  4,  1952;  normal  spring  departure  date:  May  27, 
1939.  Because  the  lakes  remained  into  the  summer  in  1935,  1950,  and 
1958,  a few  Lesser  Scaups  remained  far  into  June.  Rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

COMMON  GOLDENEYE.  Bucephala  clangula.  Transient:  rare.  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1961,  and  April  18,  1953;  three  winter  records  for  1942-43  and 
1951-52.  S. 

BUFFLEHEAD.  Bucephala  albeola.  Transient:  rare.  February  15, 
1952,  and  April  30,  1958;  one  winter  record:  December  9,  1961.  Very  rare 
at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

OLDSQUAW.  Clangula  hyemalis.  Transient:  rare  — five  records: 
March  26,  1935  (2),  March  6,  1937  (1);  March  15,  1937  (1);  March  31,  1951 
(2);  and  March  25,  1961  (2);  the  first  three  records  at  McElroy’s,  the  other 
two  at  Chaney’s.  (See  K.  W.,  16:13-21,  1940,  for  earliest  records  for  the 
region). 

WHITE-WINGED  SCOTER.  Melanitta  deglandi.  Transient:  6 records, 
all  at  McElroy’s:  4 records  of  50  or  more  from  March  26  to  March  31,  1934; 
March  26,  1935  (2);  March  23,  1937  (1). 

SURF  SCOTER.  Melanitta  perspicillata.  Four  seen  with  a flock  of 
White-winged  Scoters  at  McElroy’s  on  March  28,  1934  (Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Alexander,  and  Charles  L.  Taylor).  (See  K.  W.,  16:18,  1940). 
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RUDDY  DUCK.  Oxyura  jamaicensis.  Transient:  rare.  Spring:  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1945,  and  May  20,  1948;  fall:  August  29,  1950;  winter:  one  or  2 
wintered  at  Grider’s  in  1956-57,  1957-58,  and  1959-60.  Sx. 

HOODED  MERGANSER.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Transient:  rare. 
Spring:  February  11,  1939,  and  June  1,  1951  (continuous  from  February  17 
of  that  year).  One  to  3 occasionally  recorded  on  C.  B.  C.’s  at  B.  G.  Lan- 
caster collected  4 on  December  26  and  28,  1930;  also  seen  on  January  20, 
1953,  at  Three  Springs,  near  Bowling  Green,  and  on  December  9,  1961,  at 
Brigadoon.  S. 

COMMON  MERGANSER.  Mergus  merganser.  Transient:  rare.  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1952,  and  May  21,  1950.  Found  on  2 C.  B.  C.’s  at  B.  G.  and  one  at 
M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER.  Mergus  serrator.  Transient:  rare  to 
fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall,  rare  in  winter  sometimes.  Spring: 
February  22,  1951,  and  June  22,  1958  (continuous  from  April  3 of  that 
year);  fall  and  winter:  November  18,  1933,  and  2 C.  B.  C.’s  at  B.  G.  Sx. 

*TURKEY  VULTURE.  Cathartes  aura.  Permanent  resident:  uncom- 
mon except  for  an  occasional  late-summer  flight  of  50  to  100  or  a few 
widely  scattered  winter  roosts  of  a few  dozens.  S. 

*BLACK  VULTURE.  Coragyps  atratus.  Permanent  resident:  uncom- 
mon except  when  a late  falling  of  the  water  of  the  lakes  exposes  many 
dead  fish,  when  as  many  as  80  Blacks  have  been  counted,  as  in  August, 
1961;  or  an  occasional  roost  of  a few  dozens.  S. 

SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK.  Accipiter  striatus.  Permanent  resident: 
very  rare,  with  a few  more  in  migrations.  No  nest  has  ever  been  found 
in  the  region.  S. 

*COOPER’S  HAWK.  Accipiter  cooperii.  Permanent  resident:  rare; 
both  “Bluetails”  are  constant  targets  for  farmers.  S. 

*RED-TAILED  HAWK.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  Permanent  resident:  fairly 
common.  Young  often  seen  and  heard  in  many  parts  of  the  region.  S. 

*RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK.  Buteo  lineatus.  Permanent  resident: 
fairly  common.  Nests  regularly  in  the  swamp  at  Chaney’s,  along  the 
south  fork  of  Beaver  Creek,  in  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  area,  and  in  M.  C.  N.  P. 
S. 

*BROAD-WINGED  HAWK.  Buteo  platypterus.  Summer  resident: 
rare.  One  or  two  pairs  found  regularly  each  season  nesting  in  the  Mouth  of 
Gasper  area  and  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  between  the  River  Styx  and  Echo  River. 
March  7,  1953,  and  November  9,  1940.  S. 

ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWK.  Buteo  lagopus.  Winter  resident:  rare  but 
regular,  especially  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  and  in  Barren  County.  August  21,  1950 
(very  early;  usually  about  mid-October),  and  April  21,  1956. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE.  Aquila  chrysaetos.  Late-fall  and  winter  visitant: 
rare.  One  caught  and  exhibited  by  the  Red  Cross  at  Bowling  Green,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1918.  One  killed  near  Woodbury,  Warren  County,  October  14,  1932; 
another  killed  in  the  same  area  and  brought  to  Lancaster  for  identifica- 
tion, December  27,  1944.  All  three  specimens  in  the  Kentucky  Museum 
were  collected  in  Warren  County.  S. 

BALD  EAGLE.  Haliaeetus  leucocephalus.  Visitant:  rare.  An  adult 
spent  a whole  day  at  McElroy’s  on  April  10,  1937  (Wilson,  Floyd  Carpen- 
ter, and  Starr) ; an  immature  bird  at  Temple  Hill,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1940;  another  immature  bird  at  Chaney’s  on  January  5,  1946;  a 
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second-or  third  year  male  near  the  New  Ferry,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  on  November 
14,  1961  (Dilley). 

MARSH  HAWK.  Circus  cyaneus.  Winter  resident:  rare  to  fairly  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  region  except  M.  C.  N.  P.  September  3,  1926  (about 
a month  early),  and  May  12,  1956  (about  a month  late).  S. 

OSPREY.  Pandion  haliaetus.  Transient:  rare  but  regular.  Spring: 
March  24,  1945,  and  May  7,  1944;  fall:  September  19,  1956,  and  December 
5,  1942.  S. 

PEREGRINE  FALCON.  Falco  peregrinus.  Visitant:  rare.  Spring: 
March  11,  1955,  and  April  25,  1937,  at  or  near  McElroy’s;  one  late-sum- 
mer  record:  August  18,  1950.  (See  Ganier,  K.  W.,  13:21-22,  1937,  for  first 
record  for  the  region,  April  25,  1937,  by  Ganier,  Monroe,  Mayfield,  Starr, 
and  Wilson;  also  K.  W.,  27:39,  1951,  for  March  24,  1945,  record  by  Lovell 
and  Wilson. 


MAP  2 
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PIGEON  HAWK.  Falco  columbarius.  Visitant:  rare.  Spring:  April  4, 
1954,  and  May  10,  1951;  fall:  August  15,  1955,  and  November  20,  1949; 
winter:  December  4,  1954.  (See  K.  W.,  21:29,  1945,  for  record  of  an  ex- 
tended observation  of  one  at  Hoover  farm,  near  B.  G.,  April  13,  1944). 

* SPARROW  HAWK.  Falco  sparverius.  Permanent  resident:  varying, 
through  the  years,  from  fairly  common  to  common;  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

*BOBWHITE.  Colinus  virginianus.  Permanent  resident;  varying,  in 
the  period  of  this  study,  from  rare  to  common  in  most  of  the  region; 
usually  more  common  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  than  elsewhere.  S. 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANT.  Phasianiis  colchicus.  Introduced,  usual- 
ly unsuccessfully;  the  most  recent  record  was  of  a hen  at  McElroy’s, 
April  25,  1960.  S. 

TURKEY.  Meleagris  gallopavo.  Permanent  resident:  rare.  Introduced 
at  M.  C.  N.  P.  and  now  scattered  throughout  the  park.  Seven  were  re- 
corded on  our  1958  C.  B.  C.  in  the  park  and  one  heard  calling  near  Great 
Onyx  Cave  on  May  30,  1961.  (See  Raymond  Nelson,  K.  W.,  35:13-14,  1959, 
for  a report  on  turkey  counts  in  the  park  since  1950). 

SANDHILL  CRANE.  Grus  canadensis.  Visitant:  rare  — seven  records 
in  the  region  since  1944:  October  30,  1944,  a small  flock  observed  in  flight 
over  the  Starr  farm,  near  Glasgow  (Starr);  March  30,  1958,  5 observed 
by  Park  Naturalist  Willard  Dilley  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  (See  Dilley,  K.  W.,  34:25, 
1958);  November  29,  1960,  and  December  4,  1960,  one  each  time,  by  Dilley 
(See  Dilley,  K.  W.,  37:19,  1961);  March  24,  1961,  8 recorded  by  Starr  in 
Barren  County  (See  Starr,  K.  W.,  37:56-57,  1961);  one  at  Chaney’s,  April 
8 and  9,  1961,  by  Sommers  and  K.  O.  S.  (K.  W.,  37:43,  1961);  and  one 
calling  in  flight  over  the  Crystal  Cave  area,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  identified  by 
Dilley,  November  6,  1961. 

KING  RAIL.  Rallus  elegans.  Transient:  rare:  possibly  a rare  summer 
resident.  Spring:  March  24,  1928,  and  May  31,  1957;  fall:  June  6,  1958,  and 
August  29,  1944.  Seven  of  the  18  records  of  this  species  were  made  after 
June  1.  S. 

VIRGINIA  RAIL.  Rallus  limicola.  Transient:  rare  — only  6 records 
of  this  species,  of  one  bird  each:  April  29,  1949;  May  5,  1956;  September 
18  and  21,  1918;  September  19,  1923;  and  November  5 and  6,  1961.  The  first 
two  records  were  made  at  McElroy’s;  the  next  three  at  Hobson’s  Marsh,  at 
the  edge  of  Bowling  Green;  the  last  one  at  M.  C.  N.  P.,  by  the  side  of  the 
Nature  Trail  (Oscar  McKinley  Bryens,  Evelyn  Schneider,  and  Elsie 
Stewart).  Sx. 

SORA.  Porzana  Carolina.  Transient:  rare,  but  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  region.  Spring:  April  3,  1950,  and  May  12,  1945;  fall:  September  10, 
1935,  and  October  25,  1952.  S. 

^COMMON  GALLINULE.  Gallimila  cMoropus.  Transient  and  sum- 
mer resident:  rare  — only  9 records  for  the  region,  ranging  from  April 
25,  1940,  to  August  6,  1935.  On  August  3,  1935,  3 adults  and  6 young 
were  flushed  from  weeds  at  McElroy’s;  one  young  was  caught  at  the 
same  place  on  August  6,  1935.  Sx. 

* AMERICAN  COOT.  Fuliea  americana.  Permanent  resident:  usually 
common  in  spring,  formerly  abundant;  rare  in  summer,  fall,  and  winter. 
Several  nests,  all  plundered  by  predators,  found  in  1927,  1935,  and  1939. 
S. 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER.  Charadrius  semipalmatus.  Transient: 
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rare  to  fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Spring:  April  11,  1946,  and 
May  31,  1958;  fall:  July  29,  1950,  and  September  13,  1950. 

PIPING  PLOVER.  Charadrius  melodus.  Transient:  only  three  records, 
all  at  McElroy’s:  May  21,  1933  (small  flock;  see  K.  W.,  16:13,  1940);  May 
26,  1937  (15);  May  3,  1953  (1). 

*KILLDEER.  Charadrius  vociferus.  Permanent  resident:  common  to 
abundant  in  spring,  common  in  proper  habitats  in  summer,  usually  abun- 
dant around  the  remnants  of  the  lakes  when  they  remain  into  late  sum- 
mer, rare  to  fairly  common  in  winter,  very  rare  in  recent  years  in  M.  C. 
N.  P.  S. 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER.  Pluvialis  dominica.  Transient:  rare 
— only  6 records:  April  24  and  26,  1935  (1);  May  16,  1942  (1);  March  26, 
1952  (small  flock  — some  25)  (K.  W.,  28:31  and  45,  1952);  April  2,  1952 
(1).  The  1942  record  was  at  Davis’s  Marsh,  near  B.  G.;  all  others  were  at 
McElroy’s. 

BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER.  Squatarola  squatarola.  Transient:  rare 
to  fairly  common  in  spring,  very  rare  in  fall:  Spring:  March  14,  1942,  and 
June  3,  1924  (Lancaster,  K.  W.,  1:3,  1925,  and  also  W.  R.,  37:44,  1925). 
Wilson  and  Lovell  recorded  35  at  McElroy’s  on  May  24,  1950.  One  fall 
record:  October  19,  1950  (1),  at  Chaney’s. 

RUDDY  TURNSTONE.  Arenaria  interpres.  Transient:  only  4 records, 
all  at  the  lakes:  May  29,  1935  (1);  May  17,  1950  (1);  May  24,  1950  (1) 
(Wilson  and  Lovell,  K.  W.,  26:48,  1950);  and  April  19,  1953  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Bunnell). 

^AMERICAN  WOODCOCK.  Philohela  minor.  Permanent  resident: 
fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  other  seasons.  Record  of  young  in  Beaver 
Creek  section  in  1939  (Starr,  K.  W.,  15:36,  1940).  Dan  Russell,  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources,  has  often  reported 
the  species  in  this  region,  particularly  in  M.  C.  N.  P.,  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  Aerial  flight  and  song  at  Houchins  Ferry,  April  22,  1950, 
and  daily  at  Brigadoon,  from  March  2,  1961,  to  April  6,  1961.  Nests  at 
Houchins  Ferry,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  in  1951,  1954,  and  1955.  S. 

COMMON  SNIPE.  Capella  gallinago.  Winter  resident:  rare  in  winter, 
common  in  spring.  July  11,  1961,  and  May  26,  1951.  S. 

UPLAND  PLOVER.  Bartramia  longicauda.  Transient:  rare  to  fairly 
common  in  spring,  less  common  in  fall.  Spring:  March  31,  1951,  and  May 
17,  1948;  fall:  July  8,  1950  (on  Mutchler  farm,  south  of  B.  G.),  and  Octo- 
ber 22,  1950.  Very  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER.  Actitis  macularia.  Transient  and  possibly  a 
summer  resident:  rare  to  common  in  migrations.  Spring:  April  5,  1959, 
and  June  11,  1937  (continuous  from  April  17  of  that  year);  fall:  July  8, 
1950,  and  September  10,  1935.  Very  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

SOLITARY  SANDPIPER.  Tringa  solitaria.  Transient:  fairly  common 
to  common.  Spring:  March  15,  1952,  and  June  10,  1939;  fall:  June  17,  1937, 
and  September  18,  1943.  Rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

WILLET.  Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus.  Transient:  rare.  Spring: 
March  23,  1957,  and  May  16,  1942;  fall:  July  14,  1961,  and  August  13,  1950. 

GREATER  YELLOWLEGS.  Totanus  melanoleucus.  Transient:  com- 
mon. Spring:  February  15,  1939,  and  May  28,  1955  (continuous  from  April 
2 of  that  year);  fall:  July  11,  1961,  and  November  12,  1921.  S. 

LESSER  YELLOWLEGS.  Totanus  flavipes.  Transient:  common  to 
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abundant.  Spring:  February  24,  1951,  and  June  22,  1927  (continuous  from 
April  16  of  that  year);  fall:  July  4,  1937,  and  October  12,  1961.  Rare  at 
M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

KNOT.  Calidris  canutus.  One  at  McElroy’s  with  25-30  Black-bellied 
Plovers  on  May  16,  1956  (K.  W.,  32:61,  1956). 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  melanoios.  Transient:  common  to 
abundant,  usually  the  most  numerous  of  all  shore  birds.  Spring:  February 
9,  1952,  and  May  19,  1961;  fall:  July  11,  1961,  and  November  2,  1950.  S. 

WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  fuscicollis.  Transient:  rare. 
First  record:  one  collected  at  Chaney’s  by  Mengel,  May  6,  1949.  Lovell 
collected  one  at  McElroy’s  on  May  27,  1950.  April  28,  1956,  and  June  11, 
1953.  Sx. 

BAIRD’S  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  bairdii.  Transient:  rare.  April  4,  1959, 
and  May  27,  1939.  (See  K.  W.,  28:45,  1952,  for  one  studied  for  an  hour  at 
Chaney’s  by  Wilson,  A.  L.  Powell,  and  Myron  Hays). 

LEAST  SANDPIPER.  Erolia  minutilla.  Transient:  common  in  spring, 
less  common  in  fall.  Spring:  March  23,  1946,  and  June  10,  1950  (continuous 
from  April  26  of  that  year);  fall:  June  13,  1937,  and  November  2,  1950. 
Sx. 

DUNLIN.  Erolia  alpina.  Transient:  rare.  May  9,  1950,  and  May  31, 
1958.  One  seen  by  a group  of  K.  O.  S.  members  on  May  14,  1950,  at  lakes. 
One  fall  record:  October  18,  1961  (1),  at  a small  stock  pond  on  the  Chaney 
farm. 

SHORT-BILLED  DOWITCHER.  Limnodromus  griseus.  Transient: 
rare.  Spring:  March  15,  1952,  and  May  16,  1957;  fall:  July  16,  1950,  and 
August  1,  1950.  Wilson  and  Lancaster  first  identified  the  species  at  Mc- 
Elroy’s on  April  7,  1937;  Monroe,  Lancaster,  and  Wilson  saw  7 of  the 
species  at  the  same  place  on  April  24,  1937. 

STILT  SANDPIPER.  Micropalama  himantopus.  Transient:  very  rare 
— three  records  of  one  bird  each:  July  16,  1950;  March  12,  1952;  and  May 
4,  1957;  all  at  McElroy’s. 

SEMIPALM ATED  SANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  pusillus.  Transient:  com- 
mon. Spring:  March  31,  1951,  and  June  3,  1953;  fall:  July  22,  1961,  and 
November  2,  1950.  Sx. 

WESTERN  SANDPIPER.  Ereunetes  mauri.  Transient:  rare.  March 
31,  1951,  and  May  29,  1953.  First  record  in  region,  May  14,  1950,  at  lakes 
(Don  Summerfield).  Another  one  at  lakes  on  April  19,  1953  (Bunnells). 

BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER.  Tryngites  subruficollis.  Two  rec- 
ords of  one  bird  each:  April  27,  1918,  on  the  Norman  Couty  Farm,  just 
up  the  river  from  B.  G.  (W.  B.,  35:117,  119,  1923);  September  7,  1922,  at 
Hobson  Marsh. 

SANDERLING.  Crocethia  alba.  One  at  Davis’s  Marsh  on  May  9,  1942 
(K.  W.,  18:39,  1942). 

WILSON’S  PHALAROPE.  Steganopus  tricolor.  Transient:  three  rec- 
ords: May  11,  1953,  at  McElroy’s  (2f);  May  2,  1949  (If),  at  Chaney’s,  col- 
lected by  Mengel;  April  19,  1953  (If),  at  McElroy’s  (Bunnells). 

HERRING  GULL.  Larus  argentatus.  Transient:  rare;  occasionally  a 
rare  winter  resident.  February  22,  1951,  and  May  8,  1927;  fall  and  winter: 
November  19,  1955,  and  January  30,  1945.  S. 

RING-BILLED  GULL.  Larus  delawarensis.  Transient  and  rare  win- 
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ter  visitant.  Spring:  February  24,  1951,  and  May  10,  1951;  fall  and  winter 
records:  November  23,  1956;  December  12,  1957.  S. 

BONAPARTE’S  GULL.  Lams  Philadelphia.  Transient:  rare  — five 
records:  April  12,  1939  (2)  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Olin  Sewall  Pettingill  and  Lan- 
caster, at  McElroy’s);  March  31,  1951  (2);  April  14,  1956  (7)  (seen  by 
K.  O.  S.  on  field  trip);  May  4,  1957  (1);  and  April  8,  1961  (1)  (K.  O.  S.); 
all  records  at  lakes.  S. 

FORSTER’S  TERN.  Sterna  forsteri.  Four  at  Grider’s  at  very  close 
range  on  December  28,  1956  (K.  WM  33:15,  1957);  one  at  Albert  Cox  Farm, 
between  the  Woodburn  lakes,  April  24,  1960,  collected  by  Ganier  (Stamm 
and  Wiley,  K.  W.,  36:45,  1960).  Sx. 

COMMON  TERN.  Sterna  hirundo.  Transient:  rare.  Spring:  April  1, 
1939,  and  June  11,  1935;  fall:  July  3,  1935,  and  August  29,  1950. 

LEAST  TERN.  Sterna  albifrons.  One  at  McElroy’s  on  April  30,  1939; 
one  at  Houchins  Ferry,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  August  7,  1940. 

CASPIAN  TERN.  Hydroprogne  caspia.  Transient:  rare  — 4 on  April 
30,  1927;  1 on  March  31,  1934;  one  on  May  6,  1948;  all  at  McElroy’s. 

BLACK  TERN.  Chlidonias  niger.  Transient:  rare  to  fairly  common. 
Spring:  April  6,  1955,  and  June  11,  1955;  fall:  June  22,  1927,  and  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935.  An  egg  of  this  species  was  found  at  McElroy’s  on  June  22, 
1927,  by  Lancaster  and  Wilson  (W.  B.,  41:180,  1929). 

*MOURNING  DOVE.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Permanent  resident:  com- 
mon. S. 

*YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Summer  resi- 
dent: common.  April  22,  1920,  and  October  19,  1935.  S. 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.  Transient 
and  possibly  a summer  resident:  rare.  Spring:  April  28,  1954,  and  May  30, 
1961;  fall:  August  23,  1939,  and  October  19,  1935.  S. 

*BARN  OWL.  Tyto  alba.  Permanent  resident:  rare.  One  shot  and 
mounted  for  a B.  G.  pharmacist  in  1914;  an  immature  bird  that  had  fallen 
out  of  its  nest,  just  outside  B.  G.,  brought  to  me  for  identification  on 
June  30,  1948  (K.  W.,  24:55,  1948).  S. 

*SCREECH  OWL.  Otus  asio.  Permanent  resident:  rare.  S. 

*GREAT  HORNED  OWL.  Bubo  virginianus.  Permanent  resident: 
rare.  S. 

SNOWY  OWL.  Nyctea  scandiaca.  Winter  visitant:  rare;  all  records 
are  of  one  bird  each:  March  12,  1950,  at  picnic  area,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  by  Myron 
Hays  and  Frank  Ewing  (Hays,  K.  W.,  37:56,  1961);  February  13,  1954,  at 
US231  bridge  across  Drake’s  Creek,  Warren  County;  December  12,  1960, 
at  Bowling  Green-Warren  County  Airport  all  day  (Wilson,  Lancaster,  and 
Pace)  (K.  W.,  37:17-18,  1961);  mid-December,  1960,  at  Beech  Bend  Park, 
near  B.  G.  (Jesse  Funk,  K.  W.,  37:56,  1961).  The  specimen  in  the  Edwards 
collection  was  collected  in  Barren  County,  some  years  ago.  S. 

*BARRED  OWL.  Strix  varia.  Permanent  resident:  common.  S. 

LONG-EARED  OWL.  Asio  otus.  Winter  visitant:  two  records  on  Rhea 
Price  farm,  at  edge  of  B.  G.,  March  18  and  April  13,  1918  (AUK,  39:236, 
1922). 

SHORT-EARED  OWL.  Asio  flammeus.  Winter  visitant:  rare.  Lan- 
caster recorded  it  a few  times  in  the  1920’s  in  open  fields  where  he  was 
hunting  rabbits  and  quail.  Two  records  of  one  bird  each  at  Chaney  Farm: 
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December  1,  1956  (K.  W.,  33:15,  1959);  April  24,  1958.  Also  some  records 
(undated)  in  slash  country  of  Barren  County  (Starr).  S. 

CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW.  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  Summer  resi- 
dent: rare  in  most  of  the  area,  fairly  common  in  parts  of  Barren  County, 
almost  unknown  recently  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  No  nest  has  even  been  found. 
April  10,  1941,  and  August  4,  1939.  S. 

* WHIP-POOR- WILL.  Caprimulgus  vociferus.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. Nests  found  in  Barren  County  (Starr).  March  23,  1945,  and  Septem- 
ber 21,  1946.  Sx. 

^COMMON  NIGHTHAWK.  Chordeiles  minor.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon; sometimes  abundant  in  fall  migration.  April  16,  1941,  and  October 
15,  1950.  S. 

*CHIMNEY  SWIFT.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Summer  resident:  common; 
abundant  in  migrations,  very  rare  recently  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  March  25,  1945, 
and  November  4,  1925.  S. 

*RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.  Archilochus  colubris.  Summer 
resident:  fairly  common;  more  common  in  migrations.  (See  AUK,  38:275, 
1921,  for  a record  of  about  100  around  a red-flowered  shrub).  March  29, 
1945,  and  October  20,  1926.  S. 

*BELTED  KINGFISHER.  Megaceryle  alcyon.  Permanent  resident: 
rare.  S. 

* YELLOW- SHAFTED  FLICKER.  Colaptes  auratus.  Permanent  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  to  common,  a few  more  in  winter  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  than 
in  summer.  S. 

*PILEATED  WOODPECKER.  Dryocopus  pileatus.  Permanent  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  wooded  areas,  as  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  and  at  Brigadoon. 
S. 

*RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER.  Centurus  carolinus.  Permanent  res- 
ident: common,  the  most  common  of  all  the  woodpeckers  in  the  region.  S. 

* RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Per- 
manent resident:  formerly  fairly  common  to  common,  then  for  many  years 
rare,  now  becoming  fairly  common  again  in  some  parts  of  the  region.  S. 

YELLOW-BELLIED  SAPSUCKER.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Winter  resi- 
dent: fairly  common.  September  23,  1918,  and  May  5,  1957.  S. 

*HAIRY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  villosus.  Permanent  resident: 
formerly  rare,  now  becoming  fairly  common.  S. 

*DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  pubescens.  Permanent  resi- 
dent: common.  S. 

RED-COCKADED  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  borealis.  Visitant: 
reported  as  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  by  Claude  W.  Hibbard,  the  first  naturalist 
of  the  park,  for  1934-35;  one  recorded  by  Wilson  and  Millard  Gipson  be- 
tween Cade  and  Good  Spring,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  September  12,  1958;  it  remained 
in  full  view  several  minutes  and  chattered  constantly. 

* EASTERN  KINGBIRD.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon; almost  abundant  in  migrations.  April  2,  1954,  and  September  23,  1939. 
S. 

*GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Summer 
resident:  common.  March  31,  1934,  and  October  1,  1933.  S. 

* EASTERN  PHOEBE.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Permanent  resident:  fairly 
common  in  summer  and  migrations,  rare  in  winter.  S. 
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YELLOW-BELLIED  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  flaviventris.  Tran- 
sient: four  spring  records  of  one  bird  each:  May  16,  1956;  May  2,  1959; 
May  1,  1960;  May  18,  1960;  3 fall  records:  September  27,  1956;  October 
10,  1959;  and  October  6,  1961;  the  September  record  was  made  at  B.  G.; 
all  the  others  were  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  (See  K.  W.,  32:36  and  64,  1956,  for  first 
regional  records). 

* AC  ADI  AN  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  virescens.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common  along  streams,  as  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  and  at  Brigadoon.  April  21, 
1917,  and  October  10,  1959.  S. 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  Transient:  rare;  poss- 
ibly a rare  summer  resident.  May  11,  1957,  at  Ford’s  Spring,  Warren 
County  (K.  W.,  35:58,  1957);  May  2,  1959,  at  Houchins  Ferry,  M.  C.  N.  P.; 
May  21-30,  1961,  one  seen  and  heard  daily  in  my  back  yard;  May  29-30, 
1961,  many  heard  and  several  seen  in  many  parts  of  M.  C.  N.  P.  by  Lan- 
caster and  Wilson. 


MAP  3 
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LEAST  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  minimus.  Transient:  rare.  Spring: 
April  6,  1917,  and  May  15,  1943;  fall:  October  14,  1953,  and  November  2, 
1941. 

^EASTERN  WOOD  PEWEE.  Contopus  virens.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. April  21,  1917,  and  October  25,  1926.  S. 

OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER.  Nuttallornis  borealis.  Transient:  rare. 
In  the  spring  of  1918  one  was  brought  to  me  when  it  had  flown  down  a 
kitchen  flue.  There  are  only  3 recent  records:  October  6,  1955  (2),  at  the 
Maintenance  Garage,  M.  C.  N.  P.;  October  5,  1958  (1),  at  the  Mouth  of 
Gasper,  Warren  County  (Wilson  and  Lancaster);  and  in  the  spring  of 

1960,  near  New  Ferry,  M.  C.  N.  P.  (Starr).  (See  K.  W.,  32:64,  1956,  for 
first  M.  C.  N.  P.  records).  Sx. 

*HORNED  LARK.  Eremophila  alpestris.  Permanent  resident:  fairly 
common  in  summer,  common  in  winter,  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  at  all  seasons. 
Nests  found  in  several  places  in  Barren  County  by  Starr  and  in  Warren 
County  by  Lancaster  and  Wilson.  (See  K.  W.,  25:35,  1949,  for  Warren 
County  nests.  S. 

TREE  SWALLOW.  Iridoprocne  bicolor.  Transient:  rare  in  some  spring 
migrations,  common  in  others;  irregular  fall  migrant.  Spring:  March  27, 
1938,  and  May  20,  1961;  fall:  hundreds  at  lakes  on  July  22,  1961;  small 
numbers  at  lakes  from  August  18  to  29,  1950. 

BANK  SWALLOW.  Riparia  riparia.  Transient  and  possibly  a summer 
resident:  rare  to  fairly  common  in  spring;  many  seen  around  a road  cut 
at  Skeggs  Creek  bridge  on  US  31E  on  July  13,  1961;  several  at  lakes  on 
August  18,  1950.  Spring  dates:  April  7,  1956,  and  May  16,  1956. 

*ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW.  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis.  Summer 
resident:  fairly  common  in  summer,  common  in  migrations.  March  25, 

1961,  and  September  22,  1946. 

*BARN  SWALLOW.  Hirundo  rustica.  Summer  resident:  common  in 
summer,  often  abundant  in  migrations.  March  4,  1934,  and  September  17, 
1921.  S. 

CLIFF  SWALLOW.  Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota.  Transient  and  possibly 
a summer  resident:  sometimes  very  rare  in  migrations  and,  then,  abun- 
dant, as  on  May  1,  1960,  just  outside  M.  C.  N.  P.  March  24,  1917,  and  May 
30,  1937.  One  male  at  Whistle  Mountain,  M.  C.  N.  P.,  on  July  3,  1943. 

*PURPLE  MARTIN.  Progne  subis.  Summer  resident:  common.  March 
13,  1922,  and  September  25,  1920.  Sx. 

*BLUE  JAY.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Permanent  resident:  common.  S. 

^COMMON  CROW.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Permanent  resident: 
common  in  summer,  very  common  to  abundant  in  most  winters,  rare  at 
M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

*CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  Parus  carolinensis.  Permanent  resident: 
common.  S. 

*TUFTED  TITMOUSE.  Parus  bicolor.  Permanent  resident:  common. 
S. 

* WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  carolinensis.  Permanent 
resident:  fairly  common.  S. 

RED-BREASTED  NUTHATCH.  Sitta  canadensis.  Winter  resident: 
usually  rare  and  erratic,  but  common  in  1961-62;  a little  more  common  in 
migrations.  August  30,  1941,  and  May  2,  1942. 
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BROWN  CREEPER.  Certhia  familiaris.  Winter  resident:  fairly  com- 
mon. October  2,  1926,  and  May  5,  1957.  S. 

* HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  Summer  resident:  fairly  common 
since  1943  in  B.G.  area,  less  common  in  Barren  County.  April  2,  1939,  and 
October  1,  1956. 

WINTER  WREN.  Troglodytes  troglodytes.  Winter  resident:  fairly 
common,  especially  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  and  along  Skeggs  Creek.  October  5, 

1958,  and  May  5,  1920.  S. 

*BEWICK’S  WREN.  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Permanent  resident:  fairly 
common  in  general  region,  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  except  around  old  house 
sites.  S. 

* CAROLINA  WREN.  Thryothorus  ludoviciaims.  Permanent  resident: 
usually  common,  but  declining  in  numbers  after  such  severe  winters  as 
1917-18,  1950-51,  and  1959-60.  S. 

LONG-BILLED  MARSH  WREN.  Telmatodytes  palustris.  Transient: 
rare  in  spring,  very  rare  in  fall.  Spring:  March  31,  1956,  and  May  15, 
1943;  fall:  one  record,  October  6,  1951. 

* SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WREN.  Cistothorus  platensis.  Transient 
and  rare  summer  resident.  A pair  nested  at  McElroy’s  in  1950  and  re- 
mained until  August  29  of  that  year  (K.  W.,  27:39,  1951).  Normal  migra- 
tion dates  — spring:  April  2,  1955,  and  May  11,  1947;  fall:  September  19, 

1959,  and  October  10,  1948.  One  found  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  on  1961  CBC.  Sx. 

*MOCKINGBIRD.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Permanent  resident:  common 

in  most  of  region,  uncommon  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

*CATBIRD.  Bumetella  carolinensis.  Summer  resident:  common.  April 
6,  1939,  and  October  29,  1961.  S. 

*BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Summer  resident:  common 
in  most  of  the  region,  a little  less  common  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  February  24,  1945, 
and  October  26,  1961.  One  on  B.  G.  CBC  for  1940  and  one  at  Glasgow  in 
1961.  S. 

*ROBIN.  Turdus  migratorius.  Permanent  resident:  common  in  sum- 
mer, common  to  abundant  in  migrations,  fairly  common  to  common  in 
winter.  S. 

*WOOD  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Summer  resident:  common. 
April  3,  1957,  and  October  13,  1929.  S. 

HERMIT  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  guttata.  Winter  resident:  fairly  com- 
mon. September  1,  1940,  and  May  14,  1921.  S. 

SWAINSON’S  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  ustulata.  Transient:  common  to 
abundant  in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Spring:  April  15,  1956,  and  May  21,  1961; 
fall:  September  8,  1922,  and  October  11,  1959.  S. 

GRAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  minima.  Transient:  common 
in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Spring:  April  14,  1956,  and  June  6,  1961;  fall:  Sep- 
tember 15,  1944,  and  October  9,  1943.  S. 

VEERY.  Hylocichla  fuscescens.  Transient:  rare  to  fairly  common;  only 
spring  records:  April  18,  1961,  and  June  4,  1961. 

* EASTERN  BLUEBIRD.  Sialia  sialis.  Permanent  resident:  common 
until  1959;  rare  since  then,  everywhere  in  the  region.  (See  K.  W.,  36:13, 

1960,  for  references  to  the  few  Bluebirds  found  on  the  1959  CBC  at  B.  G.). 
S. 

*BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  Polioptila  caerulea.  Summer  resi- 
dent: common.  March  22,  1945,  and  September  26,  1925.  S. 
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GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  satrapa.  Winter  resident: 
varying  from  rare  to  common  in  the  period  of  this  study.  September  29, 
1939,  and  April  27,  1940.  S. 

RUBY-CROWNED  KINGLET.  Regulus  calendula.  Winter  resident: 
rare;  fairly  common  in  migrations.  October  2,  1948,  and  May  11,  1955.  S. 

WATER  PIPIT.  Anthus  spinoletta.  Transient:  rare  and  erratic  winter 
resident  or  visitant,  arriving  as  early  as  October  19,  1950;  appearing  on 
1942,  1950,  and  1957  CBC’s  for  B.  G.;  and  staying  as  late  as  May  21,  1955. 
In  most  years  the  spring  dates  are  March  10,  1946,  and  May  15,  1951. 

CEDAR  WAXWING.  Bombycilla  cedrorum.  Winter  resident  and  poss- 
ibly summer  resident:  likely  to  appear  in  any  month,  though  no  nests  or 
young  have  been  found;  fairly  common  to  common  in  winter,  rare  at 
other  times.  (K.  W.,  24:55,  1948,  for  record  of  a few  birds  that  spent  the 
entire  summer  in  B.  G.).  S. 

^LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE.  Lanius  ludovicianus.  Permanent  resident 
in  the  region:  rare  everywhere.  S. 

^STARLING.  Sturnus  vulgaris.  Permanent  resident:  in  most  of  the 
region  it  is  common  in  summer,  abundant  in  winter;  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  it  is 
rare  in  all  seasons.  Lancaster  collected  a Starling  in  B.  G.  in  1925,  the 
first  record  for  the  region;  the  huge  numbers  did  not  arrive  until  the 
mid-1930’s.  (See  K.  W.,  6:10-11,  1930,  for  a record  of  the  first  nest  in  the 
region).  S. 

*WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  griseus.  Summer  resident:  common. 
April  2,  1938,  and  October  13,  1923.  S. 

BELL’S  VIREO.  Vireo  bellii.  Transient:  very  rare.  One  recorded  by 
Mabel  Slack  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper,  April  26,  1942;  one  in  the  yard  of 
Starr’s  father,  near  Glasgow,  April  20,  1956;  one  studied  in  my  yard  at 
very  close  range  for  many  minutes,  April  29,  1961. 

* YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO.  Vireo  flavifrons.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common  in  the  region,  common  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  April  8,  1954,  and 
October  24,  1936.  S. 

SOLITARY  VIREO.  Vireo  solitarius.  Transient:  rare.  Spring:  April 
13,  1945,  and  May  14,  1954;  fall:  September  9,  1939,  and  October  22,  1944. 

*RED-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Summer  resident:  common. 
April  1,  1950,  and  October  10,  1931.  S. 

PHILADELPHIA  VIREO.  Vireo  phiiadelphicus.  Transient:  rare. 
Spring:  April  27,  1961,  and  May  18,  1960;  fall:  September  2,  1953,  and 
September  29,  1945. 

*WARBLING  VIREO.  Vireo  gilvus.  Summer  resident:  fairly  common 
in  most  of  the  region;  unknown  lately  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  April  10,  1953,  and 
September  28,  1918. 

*BLACK-AND-WHITE  WARBLER.  Mniotilta  varia.  Summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common.  March  26,  1949,  and  October  9,  1943.  S. 

*PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  Protonotaria  citrea.  Summer  resi- 
dent: common  along  streams.  April  1,  1981,  and  September  28,  1918.  S. 

SWAINSON’S  WARBLER.  Limnothlypis  swainsonii.  Transient  and 
possibly  a summer  resident:  rare.  Twelve  records  since  1945  for  the 
Chaney  swamp  and  for  the  Mill  Branch-Cade  area  in  M.  C.  N.  P.  April  30, 
1961,  and  July  4,  1945.  Starr  found  the  species  at  Peter  Branch,  just  out- 
side M.  C.  N.  P.,  several  times  in  the  spring  of  1960.  (See  K.  W.,  23:44, 
1947,  for  first  B.  G.  record). 
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* WORM-EATING  WARBLER.  Helmitheros  vermivorus.  Summer  resi- 
dent: fairly  common  in  dense  woods  at  M.  C.  N.  P.;  very  rare  elsewhere 
in  the  region.  April  8,  1945,  and  September  15,  1948.  S. 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  chrysoptera.  Transient: 
usually  rare,  but  common  everywhere  in  1961.  Spring:  April  22,  1939,  and 
May  17,  1961;  one  fall  record:  September  16,  1943. 

*BLUE-WINGED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  piims.  Summer  resident: 
fairly  common  in  cut-over  areas  in  M.  C.  N.  P.;  less  common  elsewhere, 
even  in  similar  habitats.  April  11,  1948,  and  October  2,  1942.  S. 

TENNESSEE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  peregrina.  Transient:  abundant 
in  spring,  fairly  common  in  fall.  Spring:  April  18,  1956,  and  May  21,  1961; 
fall:  September  10,  1924,  and  October  20,  1943.  S. 

ORANGE-CROWNED  WARBLER.  Vermivora  celata.  Transient:  rare. 
Spring:  April  7,  1958,  and  May  19,  1960;  fall:  September  11,  1958,  and 
October  18,  1959.  (See  K.  W.,  20:55,  1944,  for  first  record  for  region). 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER.  Vermivora  nificapilla.  Transient:  common 
in  spring,  rare  in  fall.  Spring:  April  23,  1960,  and  May  20,  1951;  fall: 
September  13,  1942,  and  October  7,  1950. 

*PARULA  WARBLER.  Parula  americana.  Summer  resident:  fairly 
common  in  old,  tall  timber,  especially  in  M.  C.  N.  P.;  rare  elsewhere,  but 
regularly  found  in  suitable  habitats.  April  5,  1941,  and  October  10,  1959. 

*YELLOW  WARBLER.  Dendroica  petechia.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. April  3,  1927,  and  October  19,  1935.  S. 

MAGNOLIA  WARBLER.  Dendroica  magnolia.  Transient:  common  in 
spring,  fairly  common  in  fall.  Spring:  April  7,  1956,  and  May  21,  1961; 
fall:  September  6,  1941,  and  October  17,  1936.  S. 

CAPE  MAY  WARBLER.  Dendroica  tigrina.  Transient:  rare  to  fairly 
common  in  spring,  very  rare  in  fall.  Spring:  April  23,  1942,  and  May  16, 
1937;  fall:  September  29,  1945,  and  October  10,  1959.  S. 

BLACK-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  caerulescens. 
Transient:  very  rare.  April  23,  1944,  and  May  12,  1940;  2 fall  records: 
October  25,  1943;  October  12,  1961. 

MYRTLE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  coronata.  Winter  resident:  fairly 
common  to  common  in  winter,  abundant  in  migrations.  September  23, 
1939,  and  May  16,  1956.  S. 

BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  virens.  Tran- 
sient: common  to  abundant  in  spring,  less  common  in  fall.  Spring:  April 
6,  1941,  and  May  13,  1951;  fall:  August  22,  1922,  and  October  25,  1921.  S. 

*CERULEAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  cerulea.  Summer  resident: 
common  at  Brigadoon  and  at  M.  C.  N.  P.;  rare  elsewhere  except  in  the 
Mouth  of  Gasper  area.  April  11,  1948,  and  October  14,  1934.  S. 

BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER.  Dendroica  fusca.  Transient:  rare, 
but  regular,  in  spring;  very  rare  in  fall.  Spring:  April  1,  1942,  and 
May  20,  1951;  fall:  September  10,  1924,  and  October  18,  1959.  S. 

*YELLOW-THROATED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  dominica.  Sum- 
mer resident:  common  along  streams.  March  21,  1948,  and  September 
28,  1918. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pensylvanica.  Transient: 
rare  to  fairly  common  in  spring.  April  13,  1958,  and  May  18,  1960.  S. 

BAY-BREASTED  WARBLER.  Dendroica  castanea.  Transient:  fairly 
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common  in  spring,  less  common  in  fall.  Spring:  April  14,  1934,  and  May 
15,  1931;  fall:  September  28,  1958,  and  October  25,  1952. 

BLACKPOLL  WARBLER.  Dendroica  striata.  Transient:  common 
in  spring.  April  20,  1934,  and  May  30,  1961.  S. 

PINE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pinus.  Transient  and  possibly  a sum- 
mer resident  in  pine  woods:  rare  in  spring,  very  rare  in  some  summers, 
very  rare  in  winter.  Spring:  April  4,  1959,  and  June  28,  1959;  fall: 
August  22,  1922,  and  October  31,  1953;  winter:  on  1929  and  1942  CBC’s 
at  B.  G. 

*PRAIRIE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  discolor.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. April  6,  1921,  and  October  14,  1918.  S. 

PALM  WARBLER.  Dendroica  palmarum.  Transient:  abundant  in 
spring,  common  in  fall,  very  rare  in  winter.  Spring:  February  24,  1945, 
and  May  14,  1955;  fall:  September  7,  1957,  and  October  22,  1944;  winter: 
on  one  CBC  at  B.  G.  and  2 at  M.  C.N.  P.;  also  on  January  28,  1947.  S. 

*OVENBIRD.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Summer  resident:  common  at 
M.  C.  N.  P.;  rare  elsewhere  except  in  mature  forests;  common  every- 
where in  migrations.  April  8,  1922,  and  October  12,  1961.  S. 

NORTHERN  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  noveboracensis.  Transient: 
rare  to  fairly  common  in  spring,  especially  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  Spring:  March 
31,  1953,  and  May  19,  1960;  fall:  September  20,  1961.  S. 

^LOUISIANA  WATERTHRUSH.  Seiurus  motacilla.  Summer  res- 
ident: common  along  streams.  March  19,  1961,  and  October  14,  1918.  S. 

*KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  Oporornis  formosus.  Summer  resident: 
common,  especially  in  small  side  valleys  of  larger  valleys.  April  7,  1934, 
and  October  12,  1961.  S. 

CONNECTICUT  WARBLER.  Oporornis  agilis.  Transient:  rare. 

April  27,  1958,  and  May  24,  1950.  No  recent  fall  records. 

MOURNING  WARBLER.  Oporornis  Philadelphia.  Transient:  rare 
in  spring;  no  recent  fall  records.  April  25,  1953,  and  May  19,  1945. 

*YELLOWTHROAT.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. April  8,  1922,  and  October  16,  1920.  S. 

* YELLOW -BREASTED  CHAT.  Icteria  virens.  Summer  resident: 
common.  April  16,  1945,  and  September  29,  1945.  S. 

*HOODED  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon, especially  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  April  11,  1948,  and  October  3,  1948.  S. 

WILSON’S  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  pusilla.  Transient:  rare.  Spring: 
April  22,  1939,  and  May  23,  1954;  fall:  October  1,  1921,  and  October  10, 
1959.  S. 

CANADA  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  canadensis.  Transient:  rare.  Spring: 
April  27,  1958,  and  May  20,  1951;  fall:  September  20,  1950,  and  October 
3,  1942.  S. 

* AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Summer  resident: 
common  in  region,  very  common  in  some  sections  of  M.  C.  N.  P.  (See 
Brecher,  K.  W.  26:53-56,  1950,  for  nest  of  this  species  near  Echo  River, 
M.  C.  N.  P.).  April  4,  1919,  and  October  12,  1961.  S. 

*HOUSE  SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  Permanent  resident:  com- 
mon to  very  common  in  region  but  not  so  common  as  in  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s;  very  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

BOBOLINK.  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.  Transient:  common  to  abundant 
in  spring  in  farm  areas,  very  rare  in  fall;  not  found  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  since 
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cultivation  ceased.  Spring:  April  17,  1948,  and  May  20,  1922;  fall:  August 
26,  1942,  and  October  19,  1950.  S. 

*E ASTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Sturnella  magna.  Permanent  resident: 
common  in  region,  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  in  recent  years.  S. 

WESTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Sturnella  neglecta.  Transient  or  visitant 
— three  records  of  one  bird  each,  all  at  Chaney’s:  May  4,  1949  (collected 
by  Mengel) ; February  14,  1957  (K.  W.,  33:58,  1957);  October  21,  1959.  Sx. 

*REDWINGED  BLACKBIRD.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Permanent  resi- 
dent: common  in  summer,  abundant  in  migrations,  rare  in  some  winters 
and  abundant  in  others:  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  at  all  seasons.  S. 

*ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  Summer  resident:  common. 
April  15,  1922,  and  October  3,  1942.  S. 

^BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  Icterus  galbula.  Summer  resident:  formerly 
fairly  common,  now  very  rare  in  summer,  fairly  common  in  spring  migra- 
tion. April  12,  1919,  and  September  15,  1943.  S. 

RUSTY  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  carolinus.  Winter  resident:  rare  in 
some  winters,  common  in  others,  abundant  in  migrations.  August  27, 
1926,  and  April  22,  1956.  S. 

BREWER’S  BLACKBIRD.  Euphagus  cyanocephalus.  Transient:  four 
records:  one  or  more  with  Common  Grackles  at  Chaney’s,  March  8,  1958 
(K.  W.,  34:43-44,  1958) ; about  25  in  a field  near  Woodburn,  Warren  County, 
with  various  species  of  blackbirds,  October  18,  1959;  one  or  more  at 
Chaney’s,  March  31,  1960;  2 or  more  at  Chaney’s,  April  7,  1961. 

^COMMON  GRACKLE.  Quiscalus  quiscula.  Permanent  resident:  com- 
mon in  summer,  usually  rare  in  winter,  but  sometimes  abundant  at  roosts 
in  the  B.  G.  area;  always  rare  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  S. 

*BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD.  Molothrus  ater.  Permanent  resident: 
common  in  summer,  abundant  in  migrations,  usually  rare  in  winter,  but 
sometimes  abundant  at  roosts,  as  in  1957.  S. 

*SCARLET  TANAGER.  Piranga  olivacea.  Summer  resident:  common 
at  M.  C.  N.  P.;  at  Carden’s  Crossing,  in  Barren  County;  and  at  Brigadoon; 
rare  in  summer  elsewhere;  common  everywhere  in  spring  migration. 
April  15,  1956,  and  October  10,  1959.  S. 

* SUMMER  TANAGER.  Piranga  rubra.  Summer  resident:  common. 
April  10,  1938,  and  October  14,  1955.  S. 

*CARDINAL.  Richmondena  cardinalis.  Permanent  resident:  common 
everywhere,  abundant  in  some  sections  in  winter.  S. 

ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK.  Pheucticus  ludovicianus.  Transient: 
rare  to  fairly  common.  Spring:  March  20,  1938,  and  May  23,  1954;  fall: 
September  8,  1944,  and  October  31,  1960.  S. 

BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  Rare  spring  migrant  in  recent 
years,  1958-61.  First  record  for  B.  G.  by  Dr.  Jesse  Funk,  April  25,  1958; 
first  record  for  M.  C.  N.  P.  by  Dr.  George  McKinley,  April  28,  1959  (Mc- 
Kinley, K.  W.,  35:55,  1959).  Starr  found  one  in  his  yard  in  Glasgow  on 
May  2-4,  1961.  The  9 records  range  from  April  25,  1958,  to  May  17,  1961. 

* INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  Summer  resident:  common. 
April  14,  1945,  and  October  21,  1922.  S. 

*DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  Summer  resident:  fairly  common  to 
common  in  farm  lands;  unknown  lately  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  (See  Pace,  K.  W., 
34:44,  1958,  for  nest  found  at  Bowling  Green-Warren  County  Airport). 
April  17,  1941,  and  September  2,  1950.  Sx. 
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EVENING  GROSBEAK.  Hesperiphona  vespertina.  Unknown  in  region 
until  late  1961;  first  heard  at  M.  C.  N.  P.  on  November  3,  1961,  by  Oscar 
McKinley  Bryens;  the  next  day  a number  of  birds,  some  20,  were  found 
in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  park.  Since  then  there  have  been  from 
one  or  two  birds  to  as  high  as  65  in  the  area  around  the  Visitor  Center, 
through  Christmas  week,  1961. 

PURPLE  FINCH.  Carpodacus  purpureus.  Winter  resident:  common. 
September  24,  1938,  and  May  15,  1938.  S. 

PINE  SISKIN.  Spinus  pinus.  Winter  resident:  rare  and  erratic  since 
1951  (See  K.  W.,  29:45,  1953,  for  first  record  of  wintering).  October  22, 
1955,  and  May  14,  1955. 

* AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH.  Spinus  tristis.  Permanent  resident:  com- 
mon. S. 

RED  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  curvirostra.  Winter  visitant:  January  19, 
1920,  3 seen  and  many  heard,  near  my  yard;  November  15,  1950,  1 on 
campus  of  Western,  B.  G.  (See  K.  W.,  27:24-25,  1951). 

* RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Permanent 
resident:  common.  S. 

SAVANNAH  SPARROW.  Passercuius  sandwichensis.  Winter  resident: 
fairly  common  in  winter,  common  in  spring  migration.  September  28, 
1958,  and  May  14,  1939.  S. 

*GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW.  Ammodramus  savannarum.  Summer 
resident:  common  in  farm  lands,  virtually  unknown  lately  in  M.  C.  N.  P. 
March  26,  1921,  and  September  8,  1921. 

LECONTE’S  SPARROW.  Passerherbulus  caudacutus.  Visitant:  very 
rare.  One  studied  at  close  range  on  Will  Sloss  farm,  between  the  lakes, 
March  31,  1945  (K.  W.,  21:56,  1945);  another  one  in  the  same  general  area, 
April  24,  1948. 

HENSLOW’S  SPARROW.  Passerherbulus  henslowii.  Transient:  rare. 
Spring:  March  3,  1945,  and  May  8,  1943;  fall:  October  2,  1923,  and  October 
19,  1950. 

VESPER  SPARROW.  Pooecetes  gramineus.  Transient  and  winter 
resident:  fairly  common  in  spring,  rare  in  fall  and  winter.  Spring:  March 
1,  1952,  and  May  4,  1958;  fall  and  winter:  October  10,  1942;  November  4, 
1961;  on  5 CBC’s  in  region;  also  on  January  23,  1957.  S. 

*LARK  SPARROW.  Chondestes  grammacus.  Summer  resident:  rare 
and  erratic  in  summer,  fairly  common  in  spring  migration.  April  3,  1948, 
and  October  18,  1919.  (See  K.  W.,  22:19,  1946,  for  mid-summer  records 
and  young).  S. 

*BACHMAN’S  SPARROW.  Aimophila  aestivalis.  Summer  resident: 
formerly  fairly  common  in  “old  fields”;  now  becoming  very  rare  since  the 
advent  of  the  Green  Pastures  Program.  March  26,  1921,  and  August  15, 
1943.  S. 

SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO.  Junco  hyemalis.  Winter  resident:  com- 
mon to  abundant.  September  30,  1959,  and  May  5,  1940.  S. 

OREGON  JUNCO.  Junco  oreganus.  One  observed  at  close  range  at 
Chaney’s  on  January  31,  1958,  with  a flock  of  J.  hyemalis. 

TREE  SPARROW.  Spizella  arborea.  Winter  resident:  erratic;  rare 
some  winters,  common  in  others.  First  recorded  in  the  region  in  the 
severe  winter  of  1917-18.  October  17,  1922,  and  April  13,  1957.  S. 
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*CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Spizella  passerina.  Summer  resident:  com- 
mon. February  12,  1938,  and  November  4,  1961.  Starr  found  a single  bird 
at  Brigadoon  on  December  12,  1961.  S. 

*FIELD  SPARROW.  Spizella  pusilla.  Permanent  resident:  common.  S. 

WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  Winter  resi- 
dent: common  to  abundant  in  some  habitats,  rare  in  others,  rare  at 
M.  C.  N.  P.  October  8,  1938,  and  May  28,  1938.  S. 

WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW.  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  Winter  resi- 
dent: common  to  abundant.  October  1,  1955,  and  May  17,  1921.  S. 

FOX  SPARROW.  Passerella  iliaca.  Winter  resident:  rare  to  fairly 
common.  September  22,  1943,  and  May  7,  1944.  S. 

LINCOLN’S  SPARROW.  Melospiza  lincolnii.  Transient:  usually  very 
rare  and  erratic.  Spring:  February  12,  1959,  and  May  12,  1946;  fall:  one 
record:  October  15,  1960.  S. 

SWAMP  SPARROW.  Melospiza  georgiana.  Winter  resident:  fairly 
common  to  common  in  proper  habitats.  September  14,  1922,  and  May  16, 
1956.  S. 

*SONG  SPARROW.  Melospiza  melodia.  Winter  resident  in  most  of 
region:  common.  Nests  found  in  Barren  County  in  1961,  June  29  and  30, 
near  bridge  on  South  Fork  of  Beaver  Creek;  also  another  one  at  Eighty 
Eight;  often  heard  singing  in  June  and  July.  Normal  dates  for  region: 
October  6,  1925,  and  May  4,  1935.  S. 

LAPLAND  LONGSPUR.  Calcarius  lapponicus.  Winter  visitant  or 
resident:  rare  and  irregular;  found  in  flocks  of  Horned  Larks  and  Water 
Pipits.  December  4,  1959,  and  April  3,  1959.  Lovell  and  Wilson  found  a 
single  bird  at  McElroy’s  on  May  24,  1950. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


FALL  MEETING 

The  annual  Fall  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  October  12-14,  1962.  That  should  be  an  excellent  time  for  some  good 
birding,  in  the  fall  migration,  and  for  a renewal  of  old  friendships  among 
us.  Plan  to  be  there. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

SPRING  COUNTS 

Send  your  spring  lists  to  the  editors;  these  counts  should  be  for  a 
whole  day  in  late  April  or  early  May. 
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THE  EVENING  GROSBEAK  INVASION  IN  KENTUCKY,  1961-62 

The  evening  Grosbeak  (Hesperiphona  vespertina)  invasion  into  Ken- 
tucky was  the  big  news  the  past  fall  and  winter  of  1961-62. 

The  editors  received  many  calls  from  members  and  non-members 
that  grosbeaks  were  present  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and,  judging  from 
authenticated  reports,  the  species  spread  all  across  Kentucky  from  Mur- 
ray, in  the  western  section,  to  Martin  County,  in  the  extreme  east.  The 
Evening  Grosbeak  first  made  its  appearance  known  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park  on  November  3,  when  Oscar  McKinley  Byrens  heard  them; 
many  birds  were  observed  there  the  following  day  by  a group  of  K.  O.  S. 
members.  Then  came  the  Christmas  counts,  with  four  areas  reporting  this 
northern  species.  These  accounts  are  listed  with  the  Mid-winter  Counts  in 
this  issue.  Another  report  is  included  in  A.  L.  Powell’s  article,  “Addi- 
tional Notes  on  the  Birds  at  Carpenter  and  Kingfisher  Lakes.” 

In  the  Louisville  area  the  first  report  came  from  Mrs.  Earle  Fowler, 
who  saw  three  males  and  one  female  on  February  10  on  the  Covered 
Bridge  Road.  Jan  Broyles  saw  12-15  birds  at  a feeder  at  Shepherdsville, 
Bullitt  County,  on  March  3,  where  the  birds  had  been  present  for  some 
time.  Two  pair  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  visited  the  bird  feeder  at  E.  G. 
Mason’s  yard  on  Hewitt  Avenue  during  early  April.  A large  flock  of 
fifty  birds  remained  at  a feeder  in  New  Albany,  Indiana,  just  across  the 
river  from  Louisville,  and,  according  to  Exta  Wolking,  they  remained 
from  January  through  April.  The  most  recent  report  from  the  Louisville 
area  came  from  Mrs.  Tom  Bowditch;  she  had  observed  ten  or  more  birds 
at  a feeder  in  Okolona  on  April  8.  According  to  reported  observations  the 
Evening  Grosbeaks  were  thus  in  Kentucky  over  a six-months  period,  from 
November  until  late  April.  Prior  to  this  invasion  there  were  only  five 
published  records  for  the  state  dating  back  to  Pindar’s  1887  report. 

Additional  notes  on  the  Evening  Grosbeak  are  listed  below  and  give 
some  indication  as  to  the  extensive  invasion  throughout  Kentucky,  — 
ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 

At  Brandenburg,  the  maximum  number  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  seen 
during  the  spring  of  1962  was  eleven,  five  males  and  six  females.  I my- 
self have  seen  eight;  they  were  first  seen  about  the  first  of  February,  when 
three  birds  were  observed  at  the  feeder  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Clark, 
of  Brandenburg.  These  three  stayed  a short  time.  Then  there  seemed  to 
be  no  grosbeaks  for  about  a week,  until  the  present  flock  of  eleven  ap- 
peared; this  flock  was  still  present  as  of  March  5.  In  typical  fashion,  they 
visit  the  feeders  in  the  morning  and  are  gone  by  afternoon.  They  eat 
sunflower  seeds;  one  bird  ate  14  at  a sitting.  Mrs.  Clark  says  that  they  are 
quite  arrogant  and  dominate  the  feeder  when  present.  Two  rolls  of  8mm. 
color  film  have  been  taken  of  them.  — WILLIAM  ROWE,  Brandenburg. 

January  14  was  indeed  a red-letter  day  in  my  calendar.  About  8:30 
that  cold  winter  morning  I added  a new  bird  to  my  life  list,  and  right  on 
the  window  sill  was  an  Evening  Grosbeak.  It  was  quite  fearless,  as  he 
came  back  all  day  for  sunflower  seed.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  feeder 
were  repeated  all  the  next  day,  giving  everyone  in  the  family  ample  op- 
portunity to  admire  the  beautiful  coloring  of  this  male  Evening  Grosbeak. 
I hoped  he  would  visit  with  us  for  a long  time,  but  he  remained  only 
those  two  days,  and  though  I searched  for  him  several  times  in  our  yard 
with  binoculars,  I could  not  locate  him. — VESTINA  BAILEY  THOMAS, 
Shelbyville. 
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At  11:20  on  December  3,  Tom  Hutto,  George  Richards,  and  I were 
birding  along  the  Madison  County  side  of  Browning  Creek  where  it  forms 
a boundary  between  Madison  and  Estill  Counties.  The  terrain  on  either 
side  of  the  valley  where  the  creek  flows  is  cedar-covered  hillsides.  After 
hiking  about  a mile  down  the  creek,  I looked  up  and  noticed  a beautiful 
yellow  color  in  a tree  that  turned  out  to  be  a male  Evening  Grosbeak. 
Closer  observation  revealed  the  presence  of  two  female  birds  also.  We 
watched  them  contentedly  feeding  on  seeds  of  a box  elder  tree  for  about 
30  minutes,  where  they  moved  about  sluggishly  and  paid  little  attention 
to  our  persistent  observation. — DAN  SCHREIBER,  Richmond. 

Mrs.  James  Stevenson  of  Burkesville  first  reported  seeing  the  Even- 
ing Grosbeaks  on  March  20,  and  as  many  as  25  birds  have  been  seen  by 
me  as  late  as  April  22  in  this  same  general  area. — CHARLES  GUTHRIE, 
Burkesville. 

Four  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  observed  at  Fordsville  during  Feb- 
ruary; this  is  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Owensboro.  — A.  L.  POWELL, 
Owensboro. 

Approximately  one  hundred  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  observed  in 
the  Murray  area  for  six  weeks  during  March  and  April;  repeated  ob- 
servations were  made  by  Dr.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Evelyn  Cole,  and  others. 
— CLELL  PETERSON,  Murray. 

Danville  also  had  a look  at  the  Evening  Grosbeaks;  three  female  and 
two  male  birds  were  seen  on  April  22  on  Maple  Avenue. — WILLIAM 
KEMPER,  Danville. 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  was  recorded  at  Mammoth  Cave,  for  the  first 
time  on  November  3,  1961,  when  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens  heard  one 
overhead;  the  next  day  several  parties  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological 
Society  saw  one  or  more,  a total  of  some  twenty  for  the  three  days  of  the 
meeting.  On  November  6 I saw  one  near  the  Visitor  Center;  Naturalist 
Willard  Dilley  counted  65  on  November  21  and  saw  small  groups  on  most 
days  of  that  month;  I saw  25  on  November  29.  Though  we  did  not  record 
the  species  on  our  Christmas  Count,  Assistant  Naturalist  John  Krisko  saw 
the  bird  in  small  numbers  at  his  feeding  station  in  the  Residential  Area 
throughout  Chistmas  Week.  Mr.  Dilley  found  several  near  the  Visitor 
Center  on  January  3,  1962,  but  no  more  have  been  reported  for  the  park 
since  then. 

On  February  28,  1962,  while  I was  walking  alone  near  Dr.  Lan- 
caster’s cabins,  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper,  I studied  a flock  of  12.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Shadowen  saw  a dozen  or  more  on  the  grounds  of  the  Kentucky 
Building  at  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling  Green,  on  March 
16.  Small  numbers  have  been  there  ever  since,  often  seen  by  several  of 
us  birders.  The  species  fed  regularly  at  the  feeding  stations  of  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Clagett  and  Professor  Ivan  Wilson,  only  a block  or  so  apart,  for  the 
last  week  and  more  of  April  and  were  seen  by  hosts  of  bird  students,  in- 
cluding all  the  visiting  K.  O.  S.  members  on  April  28. — GORDON  WIL- 
SON, Bowling  Green. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS 
AT  CARPENTER  AND  KINGFISHER  LAKES 
By  A.  L.  POWELL 

One  of  the  great  delights  in  exploring  well-known  territory  is  the 
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finding  of  something  new  and  unexpected.  On  the  morning  of  April  9, 
1961,  a quick  trip  to  a favorite  point  at  Carpenter  Lake  disclosed  two 
Bonaparte’s  Gulls  (Larus  Philadelphia)  winging  their  way  directly 
toward  me.  So  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  first  record  for  this  species  on 
the  lake,  but  no  doubt  it  has  been  here  on  other  occasions.  I think  it 
might  be  of  interest  that  on  the  same  day  there  were  five  Common  Loons 
(Gavia  immer)  on  the  lake.  The  next  day  there  were  still  five,  and  the 
following  day  the  total  was  six. 

(By  way  of  interest,  my  wife  and  I found  a Common  Loon  at  Ken- 
tucky Dam,  Gilbertsville,  Kentucky,  July  12,  1961.  The  bird  was  swim- 
ming and  diving  on  the  downstream  side  of  the  dam  near  the  spillway. 
It  did  not  appear  to  have  been  injured,  although  we  did  not  see  it  fly.) 

As  a rule,  I discount  what  the  local  people  report,  as  they  are  so 
often  in  error.  But  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Negley,  who  live  in  a cottage  near  Car- 
penter Lake,  are  careful  observers,  and  when  they  told  me  they  had 
found  an  Anhinga  (Anhinga  anhinga)  on  the  lake,  I knew  it  was  time  to 
investigate.  The  morning  of  October  23,  1961,  I took  a quick  trip  to  the 
lake  and  scanned  that  body  of  water  with  my  glasses  and  almost  in- 
stantly found  this  interesting  bird  standing  on  a projecting  log.  The 
Water-Turkey  was  drying  his  wet  plumage  in  the  usual  manner  of  spread- 
ing his  wings  and  fanning  his  tail.  (It  might  be  well  to  note  that  this 
species  cannot  oil  his  plumage  as  can  the  ducks;  so  he  must  dry  himself 
before  attempting  another  dive  or  swim.)  Dr.  Negley  said  that  the  bird 
had  been  on  the  lake  for  some  weeks. 

The  delightful  K.  O.  S.  meeting  at  Mammoth  Cave,  November  3,  4, 
and  5,  1961,  gave  me  the  chance  to  add  a new  species  to  my  life  list,  and 
that  was  the  Evening  Grosbeak  (Hesperiphona  vespertina).  It  was  one  of 
those  thrills  that  come  but  rarely;  so  you  may  be  sure  I was  almost  be- 
side myself  when  I found  seventeen  of  these  magnificent  birds  near  the 
banks  of  Pup  Creek  (which  is  a stone’s  throw  from  Carpenter  Lake)  on 
November  11,  1961.  The  grosbeaks  were  feeding  in  the  top  of  a box- 
elder  tree  and  allowed  me  to  approach  quite  near. 

Twenty  of  these  birds  were  also  seen  at  Carpenter  Lake  during  the 
last  of  March. 

In  the  May,  1953,  issue  of  the  Kentucky  Warbler  (page  28),  Mr.  Jack 
C.  Keeley  reported  an  albino  Blue  Jay  on  the  farm  of  William  Nantz, 
which  is  about  a mile  or  so  from  Carpenter  Lake.  I am  happy  to  say  that 
this  bird  returns  to  the  farm  every  fall,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  farm  says  he  saw  the  bird  this  year.  The 
bird  must  have  been  at  least  a year  old  when  Mr.  Keeley  first  reported  it; 
so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  at  least  nine  years  old  and  maybe  ten. 

The  habits  of  this  particular  bird  have  been  rather  consistent,  as  it 
usually  appears  about  October  and  stays  around  all  winter.  It  mingles 
with  other  jays  and  seems  to  be  accepted.  From  what  I can  gather,  the 
bird  does  not  nest  at  the  farm  but  leaves.  Whether  it  is  accepted  by  a 
mate  is  another  thing  that  is  only  a guess.  A number  of  people  have  re- 
ported seeing  the  bird  (or  an  albino  Blue  Jay)  either  up  the  road  or  down 
from  the  farm.  I was  talking  with  a man  the  morning  of  November  20, 
1961,  who  stated  he  saw  an  albino  jay  in  Pup  Creek  bottoms  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  It  could  have  been  the  old  fellow,  or  maybe  it  was  an  entirely 
new  one,  as  the  bottom  is  at  least  two  miles  from  the  original  place  where 
he  was  found. 
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Mr.  Brasher  Bacon  has  reported  one  longevity  record  comparable  to 
this  bird’s  nine-year  span  according  to  his  banding  records  as  reported 
in  the  Kentucky  Warbler  (Ky.  War.,  1953,  29:29).  One  female  Cardinal 
lived  at  least  nine  years.  It  seems  remarkable  that  such  a striking  bird 
as  this  albino  jay  lived  so  long. 

* * * * 

SONG  SEASON  OF  THE  ORCHARD  ORIOLE 
By  James  W.  Hancock 

The  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus  spurius)  arrives  in  the  Madisonville 
area,  Hopkins  County,  in  middle  to  late  April,  an  average  date  being 
April  21,  the  latter  is  based  on  my  eighteen  years  of  records.  The  earliest 
arrival  dates  I have  are  for  April  15,  1946,  and  April  15,  1960;  the  latest, 
April  27,  1936. 

Usually  the  species  is  in  song  on  arrival;  so  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  begin  singing  somewhere  to  the  south  of  here.  Since  the  bird  is 
not  an  early  arriving  species,  the  weather  is  usually  rather  mild  when  it 
gets  here  and  may  account  for  its  being  in  song,  but  in  rare  instances  un- 
favorable weather  may  cause  a delay  in  its  song.  In  1955,  the  species  ar- 
rived on  April  18,  but  the  song  was  not  heard  until  the  19th.  A rather 
puzzling  instance  occurred  in  1961,  when,  on  April  20,  a male  bird  was 
seen  and  heard  calling  as  it  moved  about  an  apple  tree  in  our  yard,  but 
the  song  was  not  heard  until  April  24.  Yet  during  this  four-day  period 
the  weather  was  warm,  with  the  temperature  between  70  and  80  degrees, 
accompanied  by  warm  winds  and  frequent  rains. 

My  earliest  records  of  song  are  April  15,  1946,  and  1960,  the  latest 
being  April  27,  1936,  while  an  average  over  seventeen  years  is  April  21. 
These  follow  very  closely  the  arrival  dates. 

The  Orchard  Oriole  is  at  the  height  of  song  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  song  season  terminates  in  July.  I have  fourteen  years  of  data  on  song 
cessation  and  find  the  earliest  record  is  for  July  9,  1957.  The  full  song 
has  been  heard  up  to  July  26,  1949,  and  July  26,  1955,  and  a partial  song 
as  late  as  July  30,  1956.  An  average  date  for  the  entire  period  is  July  18. 

I have  no  records  on  song  after  the  regular  song  season  for  this 
species.  Saunders  (Auk,  65:373-83,  1948)  records  song  on  August  20  and 
21,  1943,  and  August  9,  1946.  Apparently  it  does  very  little  singing  after 
cessation  in  July. 

^ ❖ 

MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT,  1961-1962 

KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  (all 
points  within  a 15 -mile  diameter  circle,  center  2 miles  west  of  old  Center 
Furnace  as  last  year). — Dec.  23;  7 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast,  snowing 
until  11  a.m.;  temp.  23  to  30;  wind  NE,  0-20  m.p.h.  Ten  observers  in  three 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  24  (15  on  foot,  9 by  car);  total  party-miles,  99 
(16  on  foot,  83  by  car).  Total,  64  species;  about  21,327  individuals.  (Seen 
in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Snow  Goose,  Blue  Goose.)  • — 
EVELYN  COLE,  WILLARD  GRAY,  HUNTER  M.  HANCOCK  (compiler), 
ROBERT  PACE,  HOMER  PARRENT,  A.  L.  POWELL,  WILTON  POWELL, 

WILLIAM  T.  SLEDD,  PAUL  STURM  (Murray  Bird  Club  and  guests). 

* * * * 

MARION  (Same  area  as  usual,  in  Crittenden  County,  with  Marion 
as  the  center).  Dec.  25;  6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  30-45.  Wind 
N.  Total,  49  species,  6214  individuals.  Birds  observed  during  count  period, 
but  not  on  count  day:  Cedar  Waxwings  and  Bald  Eagle. — CHASTAIN  L. 
FRAZER. 
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NOTES  ON  MARION  COUNT 

The  large  number  of  doves  was  an  interesting  find;  they  were  in 
stubble  fields.  The  Blue  Goose  was  a cripple. 

^ ^ 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road, 
and  five  lakes  at  Madisonville  and  Earlington;  deciduous  woodlands  and 
thickets  40%,  lake  shore  40%,  open  fields  20%).  Dec.  27;  6:45  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Most  cloudy;  wind  NW,  13-18  m.p.h.;  temp.  33  to  24.  Total  hours, 
IOV4;  total  miles,  60  (6  on  foot,  54  by  car).  Total,  44  species,  884  indi- 
viduals. Other  species  recorded  near  the  time  of  the  count:  Red- tailed 
Hawk,  Bob  white,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  and  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

NOTES  ON  MADISONVILLE  COUNT 

Most  of  the  waterfowl  were  found  at  Lake  Pewee,  even  though  that 
lake  has  now  been  opened  to  hunting. 

Red-headed  Woodpeckers  are  still  common  at  Elk  Creek. 

The  Brown  Thrasher  is  a wintering  individual  and  has  been  seen 
fairly  often  at  my  home. 

The  cold  wind  kept  land  birds  under  cover  and  doubtless  caused  a 
poor  showing  on  many  species  that  are  not  as  scarce  as  the  count  would 
indicate. 

* * * * 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (Deciduous  and  pine  woods 
and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Penny  rile  lake,  and  adjoining  farm- 
lands: wooded  area  40%,  open  fields  in  the  park  20%,  farmlands  20%, 
lake  shore  20%).  Jan.  4;  7:15  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m.  Mostly  cloudy:  lake  parti- 
ally frozen;  wind  SE,  1-7  m.p.h.  temp.  41  to  62.  Total  hours,  9%;  total 
miles,  22  (10  on  foot,  12  by  car).  Total,  40  species,  458  individuals. — 
JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 

NOTES  ON  PENNYRILE  COUNT 

The  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  is  common  this  winter,  apparently  even 
above  my  previous  record  of  Dec.  24,  1951,  when  18  were  recorded.  This 
is  interesting  for  they  have  been  extremely  rare  over  several  winter  sea- 
sons, and  often  missed  on  count  days. 

* * * * 

HENDERSON  (Area  the  same  as  in  previous  counts).  Dec.  27;  7:00 
a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Trace  of  snow  in  morning,  clear  in  afternoon;  temp. 
27-34.  Wind  3-5  m.p.h.  Eight  observers.  Total,  70  species,  66,154  indi- 
viduals.—KING  BENSON,  MRS.  LORA  CLARK,  WILLIE  J.  PARKER, 
MRS.  ROSS  PARKER,  W.  P.  RHOADS  (compiler),  GARY  SCHNELL, 
VIRGINIA  SMITH,  MRS.  NAT  STANLEY. 

NOTES  ON  HENDERSON  COUNT 

Birds  were  hard  to  find.  Another  strange  thing  is  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  (Jan.  6)  the  Green- winged  and  Blue- winged  Teal  are  still  on 
the  Ohio  River  as  reported  by  Willis  J.  Parker,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Game 
Agent,  who  made  the  round  trip  by  boat  from  Dam  47  to  below  48  and 
back.  Hence  our  good  count  on  waterfowl. 

*l» 

SORGHO,  DAVIESS  COUNTY  (Ford  Farm).  Dec.  27;  Five  hours  in 
field.  Total,  30  species,  1,108  individuals. — JOE  FORD. 
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NOTES  ON  SORGHO  COUNT 

The  survey  produced  two  birds  of  interest  to  me:  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker and  Brown  Thrasher.  The  thrasher  was  using  an  overgrown  gully 
and  was  with  cardinals,  towhees,  and  sparrows.  The  bird  flew  off  with  a 
seed  in  its  beak  that  appeared  to  come  from  one  of  the  rose  bushes.  This 
is  the  first  time  I have  found  the  thrasher  on  an  official  bird  count. 

Birds  that  I expected  to  find  and  missed  were  the  Mourning  Dove, 
Robin,  Waxwing,  and  Barred  Owl.  I have  found  these  nearly  every  year. 

I found  a single  Bluebird  this  year,  and  I have  missed  it  on  the  past 
two  years. 

The  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  were  found  in  a section  of  woods  that 
had  been  cut  over;  they  were  abnormally  numerous,  but  that  was  the 
actual  count. 

The  Sharp-Shinned  Hawks  were  seen  about  five  miles  apart,  and 
could  not  have  been  the  same  bird. 

YELVINGTON,  Daviess  County  and  environs  (Essentially  the  same 
area  covered  as  in  previous  years  except  an  addition  of  Ohio  River  bot- 
toms at  Lewisport).  Fields  and  county  roads  50%,  woods  25%,  and  Ohio 
River  bottoms  and  creek  areas  25%.  Twenty-nine  miles  by  car,  five  to 
six  miles  on  foot.  Cold;  Light  wind  in  a.m.,  cloudy  in  p.m.  with  stronger 
wind;  lakes  and  ponds  frozen. — MILDRED  POWELL,  A.  L.  POWELL 
(compiler). 

NOTES  ON  YELVINGTON  COUNT 

All  observation  confined  to  eastern  part  of  the  county,  with  a quick 
survey  of  river  bottoms  at  Lewisport  in  Hancock  County. 

Particularly  noted  were  the  large  flocks  of  Mourning  Doves  feeding 
in  old  corn  and  soybean  fields;  also,  large  concentrations  of  sparrows  in 
the  brushy  fields  and  creek  bottoms  (Pup  and  Blackford  Creeks). 

* * * * 

BOWLING  GREEN. — Dec.  30  (the  same  area  as  in  our  preceding 
forty-three  counts);  6:45  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Cold,  clear;  then  warming, 
cloudy;  temp.  17  to  37.  Three  observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours, 
17  (14  on  foot,  3 by  car);  total  party-miles,  65  (15  on  foot,  50  by  car). 
Total  species,  47,  about  1378  individuals.  Seen  in  count  period  but  not 
on  count  day:  Rough-legged  Hawk. — L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  ROBERT  N. 
PACE,  and  GORDON  WILSON  (compiler). 

NOTES 

This  winter  has  been  obviously  very  poor  in  individuals;  this  count 
of  individuals  is  the  poorest  for  Bowling  Green  for  30  years.  Many  of  our 
best  areas  were  not  close  to  cultivated  fields  this  year;  hence  the  scarcity 
of  some  species. 

Common  Crows  were  much  more  numerous  the  day  before  the  count 
and  a week  later. 

The  Red-breasted  Nuthatches,  erratic  winter  residents  here,  were 
found  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery,  feeding  among  the  pines. 

Myrtle  Warblers  have  been  scarce  all  fall  and  early  winter. 

The  Common  Snipes  are  wintering  at  Three  Springs,  south  of  town. 

* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK.— Dec.  21;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Cloudy  early,  broken  clouds  later;  ground  frozen;  temp.  32  to  46; 
no  wind.  Twenty-one  observers  in  10  parties.  Total  party-hours,  75  (65 
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on  foot,  10  by  car);  total  party-miles,  150  (50  of  foot,  100  by  car).  Total 
species,  54,  about  2423  individuals.  Nearly  all  areas  of  park  covered. — 
HUGH  AGEE,  MICKEY  BUZZARD,  EVELYN  COLE,  WILLARD  DIL- 
LEY,  MARQUITA  GILLENWATER,  CHARLES  S.  GUTHRIE,  HUNTER 
HANCOCK,  CLEO  HOGAN,  JR.,  CLEO  HOGAN,  SR.,  JOHN  KRISKO, 
L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  GEORGE  McKINLEY,  CLELL  PETERSON,  A.  L. 
POWELL,  WILTON  POWELL,  RAY  SCOTT,  HERBERT  SHADOWEN, 
FAYE  STARR,  RUSSELL  STARR,  GORDON  WILSON  (Compiler),  JAY 
YOUNG. 

NOTES 

The  Evening  Grosbeaks,  seen  from  early  November  until  December 
3 nearly  every  day  near  the  Visitor  Center,  were  not  to  be  found;  how- 
ever, they  appeared  in  small  numbers  at  this  place  and  also  in  the  resi- 
dential area  several  times  in  the  count  period. 

The  water  species  were  recorded  largely  by  Cleo  Hogan,  Jr.,  who 
walked  along  the  bank  of  Green  River  all  day. 

The  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  were  more  numerous  than  on 
any  previous  count. 

The  34  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  set  a new  record  for  this  species, 
which  is  an  erratic  winter  resident  in  the  park. 

The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  was  identified  by  Dr.  Starr.  This 
species  and  the  Pied-billed  Grebe  are  new  for  our  Christmas  Bird  Counts 
in  the  park. 

GLASGOW  (Beaver  Creek  area,  west  and  northwest  of  Glasgow; 
Park  City  and  “Slash”  areas;  Gillenwater  farm  and  South  Fork  region; 
and  Brigadoon  area  on  Skeggs  Creek,  south  of  Glasgow).  Jan.  1;  6:15 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  26  to  30;  cloudy  and  low  clouds;  cold  wind.  Total, 
50  species,  1,966  individuals.— CLEO  HOGAN,  SR.,  CLEO  HOGAN,  JR., 
MARQUITA  GILLENWATER,  FAYE  STARR,  GORDON  WILSON,  RUS- 
SELL STARR  (compiler). 

NOTES  ON  THE  GLASGOW  COUNT 

Mrs.  Gillenwater  found  the  Brown  Thrasher  and  Phoebe.  Mr.  Hogan 
spotted  the  Rough-legged  Hawk.  The  Barred  Owl  was  heard  by  Russell 
Starr. 

^ ^ ^ 

BURKES  VILLE,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  (Large  wooded  and 
brushy  hollow  on  C.  S.  Guthrie  farm,  near  Burkesville,  and  Cumberland 
River  bottom  fields  and  edges  on  P.  A.  Davis  and  Waymon  Huddleston 
farms.  Brushy  edges  and  thickets  75%,  deciduous  and  cedar  woodland 
20%,  riverbank  5%.  Dec.  28;  7:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.;  temp.  27  to  34;  wind 
N,  5-10  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party  hours,  7V2  (all  on 
foot)  total  party  miles,  12  (7  on  foot,  5 by  car).  Total,  36  species,  583 
individuals.  Observed  in  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Mallard, 
Black  Duck,  Cooper’s  Hawk,  Brown  Creeper,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  and 
Common  Grackle.— CHARLES  S.  GUTHRIE  and  GARY  HUDDLESTON 
(compiler). 

NOTES  ON  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

This  is  the  first  count  from  Cumberland  County.  The  Great  Blue 
Herons  were  seen  as  they  flew  from  Cumberland  River  toward  some  ponds 
northeast  of  the  river.  We  thought  our  biggest  find  to  be  the  ten  Blue- 
birds, which  were  noted  flying  over  a wooded  ridge. 
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OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (Meade  County;  same  territory  as  last  year 
with  slightly  more  coverage  of  brushy  fields  in  areas  outside  the  park). 
Dec.  21;  7:15  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Cloudy  in  morning,  clear  in  afternoon;  temp. 
31  to  40  degrees.  Total,  52  species,  about  1028  individuals.  Seen  in  count 
period  but  not  on  count  day:  Black  Vulture,  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Marsh 
Hawk,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Oregon  Junco.— -JOSEPH  CROFT,  WILLIAM 
ROWE,  ANNE  L.  STAMM  (compiler),  F.  W.  STAMM,  JOHN  WESTER- 
MAN. 

NOTES  ON  OTTER  CREEK  COUNT 

The  House  Wren  was  carefully  identified  at  30  feet  by  Joseph  Croft. 
The  birds  observed  during  count  period,  listed  above,  were  seen  by  Croft, 
Rowe,  and  Westerman. 

* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (The  same  area  normally  covered  on  our  counts). — 
Dec.  23;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Cloudy;  snow  in  afternoon;  temp.  30  to  35; 
wind  NW,  0-5  m.p.h.;  most  water  open;  ground  snow  covered  in  after- 
noon. 19  observers  in  8 parties.  Total  party-hours,  48  (19  on  foot,  29  by 
car);  total  party-miles,  303  (16  on  foot,  287  by  car).  Total  species  79, 
about  17,534  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count 
day:  Common  Goldeneye,  Common  Merganser,  Rough-legged  Hawk. — 
MR.  AND  MRS.  YANCEY  ALTSHELER,  LEONARD  C.  BRECHER, 
JOSEPH  CROFT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  SPENCER  F.  MARTIN,  ESTHER 
MASON,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.  (compiler), 
ROSE  S.  MONROE,  MRS.  HULBERT  V.  NOLAND,  LOUIS  PIEPER, 
MARIE  PIEPER,  MABEL  SLACK,  RODERIC  W.  SOMMERS,  ANNE  L. 
STAMM,  FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  MRS.  WILLIAM  B.  TABLER,  R. 
HAVEN  WILEY,  JR.  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

NOTES  ON  LOUISVILLE  COUNT 

The  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  (first  state  mid- winter  bird  count 
record  for  the  Louisville  area)  was  repeatedly  and  carefully  identified 
by  Roderic  Sommers  and  Haven  Wiley,  Jr.,  both  observers  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  species.  It  was  found  in  Caper  ton’s  Swamp,  a marsh  where 
it  normally  occurs  during  migration. 

Many  species  down  in  numbers,  notably:  Eastern  Bluebird,  Rufous- 
sided Towhee,  blackbirds  and  starlings  in  general,  and  Blue  Jay  to  a 
limited  degree. 

Oregon  Junco,  now  regular  in  winter,  was  a certain  individual 
(BLM,  Sr.  and  BLM,  Jr.);  other  j uncos,  possibly  this  species  but  not 
definitely  immature s of  Slate-colored,  were  included  under  the  latter. 

Greater  Scaups,  five  drakes,  definitely  identified  by  the  Monroes; 
species  regular  in  winter  in  small  numbers,  many  shot  by  hunters. 

* * * * 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Court 
House).  Dec.  20;  7:45  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy  with  a spit  of  snow;  temp. 
29  to  36;  wind  NE,  slight;  water  open. 

Ten  observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours,  30  (12  on  foot,  18  by 
car);  total  party-miles,  286  (12  on  foot,  274  by  car). 

Total,  62  species;  about  17,108  individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period, 
but  not  on  count  day:  Evening  Grosbeak.  —MR  and  MRS.  JACKSON 
DAVIS,  MR.  and  MRS.  SCOTT  GLORE,  MR.  and  MRS.  (compiler) 
FRANK  HECK,  MR.  and  MRS.  WEST  HILL,  WILLIAM  KEMPER,  L.  W. 
ULLRICH. 
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FRANKFORT  (Eastern  Franklin  County  and  the  State  Game  Farm 
Lakes)  Dec.  23,  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  windy,  and  cold  with  light 
rain  changing  to  snow  in  the  afternoon;  ponds  and  streams  open.  Area 
and  coverage  about  the  same  as  previous  years.  Total  miles,  43,  (11  on 
foot,  35  by  car).  Total  species,  47;  total  individuals,  1541.  Seen  in  count 
period  but  not  on  count  day:  Black  Vulture,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Loggerhead  Shrike.— JEFF  JONES  and  HOWARD  JONES  (compiler). 

NOTES  ON  FRANKFORT  COUNT 

Bad  visibility  due  to  rain  and  snow  limited  the  count. 

The  Long-eared  Owls  were  found  in  dense  mature  cedar  woods  in  a 
location  where  I have  recorded  them  in  two  previous  years  but  not  at 
the  time  of  the  Christmas  Count. 

The  two  Pileated  Woodpeckers  and  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker  were 
gratifying  finds.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Pileated  Woodpecker  is  now  de- 
finitely becoming  established  in  Franklin  County.  I have  noted  them  sev- 
eral times  this  year  along  Elkhom  Creek. 

The  duck  population  is  definitely  down;  Brown  Creepers  seem  to  be 
increasingly  abundant  each  year;  Robins  have  been  completely  absent 
for  some  time. 

* * * * 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (and  adjacent  terri- 
tories, all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  about  four 
miles  northeast  of  sanctuary;  deciduous  woods  10%,  brushy  fields  70%, 
open  fields  12%,  creek  banks  8%).  Dec.  31;  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Sky 
overcast,  ground  partly  covered  with  snow,  ponds  and  creeks  frozen; 
temp.  27  to  39  degrees.  Four  observers  in  two  parties  for  most  of  the 
time.  Total  43  species,  about  1516  individuals. — JOSEPH  CROFT,  ANNE 
L.  STAMM  (compiler),  F.  W.  STAMM,  HAVEN  WILEY. 

NOTES  ON  KLEBER  COUNT 

The  hawk  count  was  unusually  good  with  six  species. 

All  but  two  of  the  two  hundred  seventy-seven  Mourning  Doves  were 
found  in  one  field  in  the  late  afternoon. 

The  bluebird  situation  appeared  brighter;  twelve  birds  were  found 
as  compared  with  a zero  mark  for  the  species  last  year. 

The  Oregon  Jirnco  was  observed  feeding  with  a group  of  Slate- 
colored  Juncos  by  Anne  L.  Stamm. 

* * * * 

RICHMOND  (Lake  Reba,  Clouse’s  Road,  Four-Mile  Avenue,  Blue 
Grass  Ordnance  Depot,  Union  City  Road,  and  Doylesville  Road). — Dec. 
22;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Clear  to  cloudy.  Total,  61  species,  1369  individuals. 
—CONLEY  WEBSTER,  TOM  HUTTO,  GEORGE  RICHARDS,  DAN 
SCHREIBER  (compiler). 

NOTES  ON  THE  RICHMOND  COUNT 

The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  and  Palm  Warbler  have  been  seen 
several  times  before  and  after  the  Christmas  Census  indicating  that  they 
are  wintering  here. 

The  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  was  seen  during  the  count  period, 
but  not  on  the  count  day. 
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HYDEN  (Count  made  within  one  mile  radius  of  Wendover).  Jan.  1; 
cold  with  occasional  snow  flurries.  From  Big  House  at  Wendover  fol- 
lowed the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kentucky.  The  countryside  varied,  ranging 
from  meadows  to  dense  hemlock  and  holly  groves.  Mostly  on  foot  but 
was  in  jeep  some.  Total,  24  species,  745  individuals.  — MOLLY  LEE,  HOPE 
MUNCY  (compiler). 

NOTES  ON  THE  HYDEN  COUNT 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  was  flushed  from  the  underbrush. 

The  Greater  Scaup  showed  too  much  white  in  the  wing  for  the 
Lesser,  and  the  head  was  rounded.  I have  seen  the  Lesser  in  Florida,  and 
they  truly  did  not  look  the  same. 

There  are  many  species  that  we  did  not  get  on  the  count  that  I am 
positive  are  around  this  time  of  year. 

* * * * 

WILLARD,  CARTER  COUNTY.  — Dec.  26;  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Temp.  30  to  51.  Traveled  about  8 miles  through  creek  bottom,  field,  and 
woodland  areas.  Total,  25  species,  233  individuals.  — ERCEL  KOZEE. 

* * * * 

ASHLAND,  BOYD  COUNTY,  afternoon  of  Friday,  Dec.  22,  from 
Ashland  east  to  Buchanan,  and  west  to  Naples,  covering  various  back 
roads,  etc.,  then  to  Ashland.  Clear,  sunny;  light  wind;  temp.  40;  60  mile 
by  car.  —LOIS  and  WALTER  FORSON. 

ASHLAND  (Big  Woods  Country).  Dec.  23;  Wet,  cloudy;  Wind  8 m.p.h. 
gusts  of  wind  later;  Temp.  40  and  continued  to  drop.  All  running  water 
open;  50%  deciduous,  10%  coniferous,  30%  open  and  cultivated  fields, 
5%  brush  along  water  courses,  5%  swamps.  — OKIE  GREEN,  WALTER 
FORSON. 

LOVELY,  MARTIN  COUNTY,  Dec.  23;  Cloudy,  cold,  light  inter- 
mittent showers;  temp.  37  to  44;  20%  woodlands,  80%  old  fields,  clearings, 
meadows,  and  pasture  land.  Total  for  Eastern  Kentucky  Count,  40  species, 
1,548  individuals.  — R.  L.  CHAPMAN,  RUFUS  REED,  WALTER  FORSON 
(compiler). 

NOTES  ON  THE  EASTERN  KENTUCKY  COUNTS 

The  Snow  Bunting  was  found  on  Oscar  Moore’s  farm,  Martin  County. 

A pair  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
Creek. 

There  seemed  to  be  a marked  scarcity  of  goldfinches  this  winter. 
Usually  our  winter  count  reveals  as  many  as  one  hundred.  This  year  only 
a dozen  were  found  in  the  Martin  County  count. 

We  also  counted  one  Sparrow  Hawk  on  the  John  Cline’s  farm,  which 
is  our  first  record  for  winter  in  this  region  of  Lovely. 

Rufus  Reed  says  that  “Bobwhites  were  noted  as  scarcer  than  ever 
before,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Martin  County  Game  Club  turned  300 
out  this  past  summer.  The  hunters  have  been  making  heavy  inroads  on  our 
quail  and  it  is  feared  they  are  reduced  to  a dangerously  low  point  for  this 
region.” 

In  Boyd  County,  we  have  noted  a great  increase  in  Starlings;  also  the 
crow,  the  bobwhite,  bluebird  and  towhee  are  scarce. 
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WHITE  PIGEON,  ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN.  — Dec.  25; 
8:00  to  8:30  a.m.,  and  10:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  Covered  Klinger  Lake 
Orchards,  approximately  35  acres;  and  also  to  Klinger  Lake  and  Fawn 
River.  Some  ice  on  edge  of  lake  and  river.  Ground  covered  with  an 
average  of  four  inches  of  snow.  Light  mist  in  first  part  of  forenoon; 
overcast  remainder  of  the  day.  Temp.  21  to  30.  Moderate  SW  winds. 
Covered  three  miles  on  foot.  Observer  alone.  American  Golden-eye  1, 
Bufflehead  1,  Mourning  Dove  1,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  1,  Hairy  Wood- 
pecker 1,  Downy  Woodpecker  3,  Blue  Jay  9,  Black-capped  Chickadee  5, 
Tufted  Titmouse  3,  White-breasted  Nuthatch  2,  Starling  1,  House  Sparrow 
37,  Cardinal  15,  Evening  Grosbeak  5,  (23  on  Dec.  31);  Goldfinch  4,  Slate- 
colored  Junco  24,  Tree  Sparrow  76,  Field  Sparrow  1,  Swamp  Sparrow  1, 
and  Song  Sparrow  2.  (On  Dec.  24,  38  Snow  Buntings.)  Total  20  species; 
193  individuals.  —OSCAR  McKINLEY  BRYENS. 


* * * * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  (continued) 

News  of  the  Birds  of  Kentucky,  and  a call  for  photographs.  — By  the 
time  these  lines  are  in  print,  typescript  for  the  Birds  of  Kentucky  should 
be  completely  checked  and  in  the  hands  of  a prospective  publisher.  The 
typescript,  exclusive  of  “literature  cited”  (1,100  titles  plus),  occupies 
1,554  pp.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  a fairly  large  format  and  liberal  use  of 
8 pt.  type,  a volume  of  manageable  size  can  be  achieved.  A great  deal  of 
the  information  incorporated  has  stemmed  from  the  efforts  of  many 
members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  through  the  years.  It  is 
my  thought  that  members  might  also  wish  to  be  represented  through 
their  photographic  talents  (my  own  are  limited  and  my  stock  of  photo- 
graphs, especially  black  and  white,  very  deficient). 

I should  appreciate  the  following  from  any  member:  good  black  and 
white  high  gloss  high  or  fairly  high  contrast  8 x 10”  prints  illustrating  (1) 
characteristic  Kentucky  habitats,  (2)  birds  and/or  their  nests  and  eggs 
photographed  within  Kentucky,  (3)  notable  localities,  as  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  (4)  portraits  of  notable  Kentucky  ornithologists.  Habitat 
photographs  should  be  accompanied  by  good  and  careful  data  concerning 
locality,  type  of  habitat,  vegetational  elements,  seasonal  aspect,  and  pho- 
tographer; similarly,  ornithological  photographs  should  give  dates,  lo- 
calities, and  other  cogent  particulars. 

Unfortunately  I cannot  promise  to  return  any  photographs  that  are 
used,  and  of  course  I cannot  promise  to  use  all  photographs  submitted.  I 
should  be  happy,  however,  to  defray  mailing  and  printing  costs  on  the 
part  of  anyone  who  submits  them  with  his  photographs.  Unused  photo- 
graphs will  be  returned  if  desired.  I wish  to  express  in  advance  my  grati- 
tude for  any  help  the  K.O.S.  can  give  me  in  this  matter,  and  for  all  of  the 
valuable  assistance  various  of  you  have  personally  rendered  me  in  the 
past.  It  will  be  your  book,  and  while  I know  your  untiring  efforts  will  be 
outdating  it  by  the  time  it  is  printed,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it  will 
lend  new  direction  to  these  efforts  and  emphasize  new  lines  of  investiga- 
tion to  fill  the  many  gaps  revealed  by  an  organization  of  our  knowledge. 
Thank  you.  — Robert  M.  Mengel,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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THE  1962  SPRING  FIELD  STUDY  OF  THE  K.O.S. 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  spring  meeting  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  on  April  27  to  29,  1962.  On  Friday  evening,  April  27,  the  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  have  the  program  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Milliken,  at  Rockfield.  Professor  Alfred  Reece  was  the  chairman  of  a 
program  on  slides  showing  birds  and  their  habitats  that  had  been  taken 
recently  by  members. 

The  Saturday-morning  outing  was  led  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  who 
divided  the  group  into  two  parties  and  thus  covered  all  sides  of  the 
Chaney  Lake,  now  very  large  for  this  season  of  the  year.  A brief  trip 
past  the  McElroy  Lake  concluded  the  morning  trip,  with  lunch  at  the 
roadside  park  just  north  of  Lost  River.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  two 
unexpected  treats  in  store  for  us,  for  at  the  large  yard  of  Dr.  Jesse  Funk, 
at  the  edge  of  Municipal  Park,  we  saw  a great  many  species,  several  of 
them  new  for  the  migration  season.  On  the  way  back  to  headquarters  we 
stopped  at  the  yard  of  Professor  Ivan  Wilson  and  were  able  to  get  several 
interesting  views  of  a male  Evening  Grosbeak,  one  of  several  that  have 
been  coming  to  the  feeding  station  there  for  two  or  more  weeks. 

The  dinner  meeting,  on  Saturday  evening,  was  held  in  the  First 
Christian  Church,  with  the  program  given  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  “The  Fifty  Most  Remarkable  Birds  in  All  the 
World,”  illustrated  with  slides,  many  of  them  made  by  Mr.  Ganier.  It  was 
announced  by  our  president,  A1  Mayfield,  that  the  society  would  hold 
its  fall  meeting  this  year  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  on  October 
12-14,  if  those  dates  are  available  at  the  hotel. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  society  went  to  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster’s  cabins 
at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  and  were  led  on  hikes  by  Drs.  Lancaster  and 
Wilson.  For  the  two  days  outdoors,  plus  a brief  preview  made  late  Fri- 
day afternoon  by  five  of  our  members,  120  species  of  birds  were  recorded, 
equal  to  the  best  list  ever  made  by  the  society  on  a spring  trip.  All  told, 
some  60  people  attended  the  meetings  and  hikes. 

* * * * 

FIELD  NOTES 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  in  December 

On  the  Louisville  Christmas  Census,  December  23,  1961,  the  author 
found  a single  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  (Telmatodytes  palustris)  in  a wet 
area  off  Country  Club  Road,  east  of  Louisville.  The  bird  was  first  seen 
about  8:00  a.m.  near  the  edge  of  about  a quarter  acre  of  dead  cattail 
stalks  in  a few  inches  of  water.  The  rather  small  wren  remained  always 
within  three  feet  or  so  of  the  ground,  and  its  actions  were  nervous  and 
abrupt  like  those  of  the  common  Kentucky  wrens.  Although  it  remained 
silent,  it  responded  regularly  to  a sucking  noise  I made  in  imitation  of 
a small  bird’s  alarm  note  and  so  was  repeatedly  in  full  view  among  the 
cattail  stalks.  Both  the  author  and  Mr.  Roderic  Sommers  got  several  clear 
views  of  the  bird  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  away  with  7X  binoculars.  The 
striped  back,  prominent  white  eye-stripe  and  cocked  tail  were  all  plainly 
visible.  The  two  common  species  in  the  weed-cattail  habitat  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  wren  were  the  Swamp  Sparrow  (Melospiza  georgi- 
ana)  and  the  Song  Sparrow  (M.  melodia). 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  winter  record  of  the  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren  for  the  Louisville  area.  Monroe  and  Monroe  (1961,  Ky.  War.  37:  35) 
report  only  four  fall  occurrences,  the  latest  of  which  is  November  14.  — 
HAVEN  WILEY,  Louisville. 
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White-headed  Eagle  (Bald  Eagle) — Plate  36  of  Alexander  Wilson’s 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


OUR  FALL  MEETING 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  will  meet  at  the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  on  October  19-21,  1962,  instead  of  October  12-14,  as 
indicated  in  our  May  issue.  It  was  necessary  to  change  to  that  date 
because  of  previous  commitments  by  the  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel.  The 
officers  of  the  K.O.S.  approved  the  new  date  and  request  that  all  of  us 
begin  planning  another  fine  fall  meeting. 
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EAGLES  IN  KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

By  Clell  T.  Peterson 

On  February  19,  1961,  in  reply  to  a request  from  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Elton  Fawks,  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  River  Winter 
Study,  members  of  the  Murray  Bird  Club  made  a census  of  Bald  Eagles 
(Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  in  Kentucky  Woodlands  and  reported  1 mature 
Bald  Eagle,  2 immature  Bald  Eagles,  and  3 immature  Golden  Eagles 
(Aquila  chrysaetos).  Although  the  Bald  Eagle  is  the  object  of  present 
concern,  we  feel  that  the  Golden  Eagle  is  also  in  serious  danger,  and, 
by  way  of  anticipating  later  interest,  we  will  continue  to  report  our 
observations  of  both  species.  A year  later,  February  11,  1962,  a similar 
census  in  response  to  a similar  request  by  Mrs.  Stamm  produced  a count 
of  15  Bald  Eagles  and  3 Golden  Eagles.  It  now  occurred  to  us  that  we 
knew  less  about  the  status  of  eagles  in  Kentucky  Woodlands  than  we 
would  like;  prompted  by  the  success  of  the  February  11  census,  we  began 
a series  of  weekly  checks  that  continued  until  the  end  of  the  eagle 
migration. 

We  hope  that  the  Murray  Bird  Club  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
study  of  which  this  report  is  only  a beginning.  Specifically  we  would  like 
to  know: 

1.  When  eagles  arrive  at  the  Woodlands  in  early  winter. 

2.  The  number  present,  week  by  week,  throughout  the  winter. 

3.  When  they  leave  in  the  spring. 

4.  Whether  there  is  a permanent  Bald  Eagle  population  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  refuge  that  we  have  hitherto  missed. 

The  present  report  can  be  summarized  very  simply:  a fairly  large 
number  of  Bald  Eagles  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1961-62  at 
Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  largest  number  ob- 
served was  a total  of  25  Bald  Eagles  on  February  18,  1962.  The  number 
declined  more  or  less  regularly  until  April  1,  1962,  at  which  no  eagles 
were  discovered. 

I would  like  to  provide  here  some  pertinent  background  information 
and  amplify  the  details  given  above.  Both  Bald  and  Golden  Eagles  have 
been  reported  as  winter  visitors  at  Kentucky  Woodlands.  The  bird  list 
issued  at  the  Woodlands,  compiled  by  many  observers  over  the  period 
1938-1956,  lists  the  Golden  Eagle  as  a winter  visitor  (rare)  and  the  Bald 
Eagle  as  a permanent  resident  (occasional).  At  present,  however,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  Bald  Eagles  as  permanent  residents;  the  site  of  the 
last-known  nest,  near  Hematite  Lake,  has  not  been  used  within  the  period 
of  service  of  any  of  the  present  members  of  the  refuge  staff,  according  to 
Mr.  Paul  Sturm,  refuge  manager.  Thus  both  species  must  be  regarded  as 
winter  visitors.  The  Bald  Eagle  has  been  reported  regularly  on  Christmas 
Bird  Counts,  the  Golden  Eagle  frequently.  Below  are  the  figures  for 
these  counts  for  the  period  1954-1961: 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  1960  1961 


Bald  Eagle  16  13  13  12  4 13  2 6 

Golden  Eagle  2 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 


Eagles  of  both  species  have  been  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  refuge. 
They  may  be  seen  in  winter  soaring  over  remote  parts  of  the  65,000-acre 
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refuge,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  eagles  in  the  remote  coves  and  inlets 
of  Kentucky  Lake,  which  are  almost  inaccessible.  But  they  have  been 
found  most  commonly  and  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  Honker  and  Hema- 
tite Lakes,  two  of  the  three  artificial  lakes  in  the  refuge.  Winter  visitors 
to  the  Woodlands  should,  however,  stand  at  the  barrier  across  Silver  Trail, 
near  refuge  headquarters,  and  look  to  the  far  north  end  of  Empire  Lake. 
Very  likely  they  will  see  a mature  Bald  Eagle  perching  complacently  on 
the  top  of  a thirty-foot  dead  tree  and  in  full  view  of  any  observer. 

Below  are  the  results  of  the  weekly  counts  made  at  Kentucky 
Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  beginning  on  February  11,  1962. 
Notes:  1.  On  February  25,  Dr.  Hunter  Hancock  and  Clell  T.  Peterson 
went  by  boat  from  a point  near  the  northern  edge  of  the  refuge  (Pisgah 
Bay)  to  a point  near  the  southern  boundary  (Eggner’s  Ferry  Bridge).  A 
steady  rainfall,  however,  reduced  visibility  and  thus  reduced  the  value 
of  the  trip.  2.  On  March  4 the  count  was  limited  to  Hematite  Lake  be- 
cause the  flooding  Cumberland  River  put  both  Empire  and  Honker  Lakes 
under  water  and  made  the  area  near  refuge  headquarters  inaccessible. 


Date 

Bald(m) 

Bald(i)  Golden(m) 

Golden  (i) 

Location 

2/11/62 

1 

Empire  Lake 

6 

8 

3 

Hematite  Lake 

2/18/62 

3 

2 

1 

Honker  Lake 

8 

12 

Hematite  Lake 

2/25/62 

1 

1 

Honker  Lake 

6 

8 

Hematite  Lake 

1 

Smith  Bay  of 
Kentucky  Lake1 

3/  4/62 

6 

10 

Hematite  Lake2 

3/11/62 

1 

1 

Hematite  Lake 
Honker  Lake 

3/18/62 

3 

5 

Hematite  Lake 

3/25/62 

3 

1 

Hematite  Lake 

4/  1/62 

0 

0 

* * * * 

ADDITIONAL  DATA  ON  THE  BALD  EAGLE  WINTER  COUNTS 

1961  - 1962 
By  Anne  L.  Stamm 

In  the  February,  1961,  issue  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  the  editors 
asked  that  any  information  regarding  the  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leuco- 
cephalus)  be  sent  to  them;  this  stemmed  from  a request  from  Alexander 
Sprunt,  IV,  who  is  research  chairman  of  the  Continental  Bald  Eagle  Pro- 
ject. Subsequently,  a letter  was  received  from  Elton  Fawks  of  Illinois, 
outlining  plans  for  the  Cooperative  Bald  Eagle  Investigation  for  the 
Mississippi  River  Winter  Study.  Two  types  of  survey  were  planned:  (1) 
to  hold  an  all-day  count  of  all  adult  and  immature  Bald  Eagles  following 
the  Annual  Duck  Census  taken  by  air  by  the  Bureau  of  Short  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife;  (2)  to  count  all  eagles  seen  during  the  winter,  whether  on 
“planned  trips  or  birds  seen  occasionally.”  A later  communication  desig- 
nated February  19,  1961,  as  the  count  day.  He  also  asked  if  we  knew  of 
anyone  else  who  might  help.  He  informed  us  that  several  state  groups 
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were  cooperating  on  this  survey.  I immediately  alerted  the  Murray  group, 
as  they  frequently  have  eagles  on  their  Christmas  Counts.  Then,  a hurried, 
but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  someone  to  go  to  Rock  Haven,  Meade 
County,  where  Joseph  Croft,  Haven  Wiley,  and  I had  found  three  Bald 
Eagles  on  the  December  26,  1960,  Christmas  Count  resulted  in  my  hus- 
band’s and  my  spending  the  day  there;  we  found  two  birds:  one  adult  and 
one  immature.  It  is  of  interest  that  about  two  weeks  later  Mr.  E.  V. 
Thompson  of  Louisville  reported  seeing  one  near  West  Point.  The  group 
at  Murray  found  three  birds  (See  Mr.  Peterson’s  article  above). 

Later,  Mr.  Fawks  sent  me  the  final  report  of  the  February  19  Bald 
Eagle  Count;  twelve  mid- western  states  participated,  and  a total  of  621 
eagles  were  found;  of  this  number  80.9%  were  adults,  and  19.1%  were 
immatures.  It  is  of  further  interest  that  Indiana,  with  three  reports, 
showed  no  eagles  for  the  day;  Ohio,  with  one  report,  found  one  immature 
bird;  Illinois  reported  365  adults,  51  immatures,  and  one  unclassified,  or 
a total  of  417  birds.  Missouri,  with  three  reports,  had  31  Bald  Eagles,  and 
of  course,  Kentucky  was  represented  with  five  birds  from  two  counts. 

This  winter,  another  request  came  from  Mr.  Fawks  to  assist  with  the 
eagle  count  on  February  11.  I had  time  to  alert  the  Henderson,  Murray, 
and  Louisville  groups.  My  husband  and  I took  our  station  again  at  Rock 
Haven  and  observed  the  stretch  from  West  Point  south  to  Rock  Haven. 
We  found  no  eagles. 

The  Louisville  group  held  a field  trip  at  the  Ohio  River;  Floyd  Car- 
penter and  Evelyn  Schneider  were  on  the  lookout  from  the  Louisville 
harbor  south  to  West  Point  from  8:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.;  they  did  not 
spot  any  eagles. 

Virginia  Smith  of  Henderson  sent  me  the  count  taken  by  William 
Parker,  Game  Management  Agent.  Parker  left  Henderson  in  a boat  at 
7:00  a.m.  and  went  down  the  Ohio  River;  he  returned  after  seven  hours 
and  reported  seeing  two  adult  and  one  immature  Bald  Eagles.  Murray’s 
count  for  the  day  was  seven  matures  and  eight  immatures.  This,  then, 
shows  18  Bald  Eagles  for  Kentucky  against  five  in  the  1961  winter  count. 

From  research  thus  far  obtained,  Mr.  Sprunt  outlines  one  of  the  major 
Bald  Eagle  concentrations  for  January,  1961,  as  in  western  Wisconsin  and 
western  Illinois  down  to  a point  where  Illinois  meets  Kentucky.  It  is 
likely,  then,  that  K.O.S.  members  in  western  Kentucky  should  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  see  numbers  of  this  species  than  members  in  the 
eastern  sections  of  the  state.  However,  let’s  all  be  on  the  alert,  and  please 
keep  your  editors  informed  of  your  finds;  we  will  in  turn  notify  you  when 
the  official  count  day  is  scheduled  for  next  winter.  All  reports  are 
compiled  and  sent  to  Mr.  Fawks,  and  due  credit  is  given  to  those  partici- 
pating. We  are  anxious  to  keep  our  state  group  represented  in  this  Co- 
operative Bald  Eagle  Project;  — so  keep  us  apprised  of  any  eagle  data. 
This  also  gives  us  information  on  the  winter  population  of  the  Bald 
Eagles  in  Kentucky,  and  whether  changes  are  taking  place. 


* * * * 

ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER  NEST  USED 
FOR  TWO  BROODS  IN  ONE  SEASON 

By  Kay  Altsheler 

The  following  is  an  informal  account  of  observations  made  of  the 
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nest  of  an  Acadian  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  virescens)  from  May  25,  1961, 
to  August  5,  1961,  in  Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt  County,  Kentucky.  All 
five  of  the  observers  live  in  Louisville  and  are  members  of  the  Beckham 
Bird  Club.  I was  the  only  observer  who  went  on  all  of  the  seven  trips. 
The  others  who  observed  the  nest  were  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Mrs.  Edwin  V. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Spencer  F.  Martin,  and  my  husband,  Yancey  R. 
Altsheler. 

It  was  after  we  had  observed  the  nest  for  the  third  time  that  we 
realized  that  we  were  probably  seeing  something  unusual.  For  that 
reason  our  notes  on  the  first  three  trips  were  sketchy.  When  I told  Mr. 
Burt  Monroe,  Sr.,  about  our  observations,  he  said  he  thought  they  were 
important  enough  to  be  “documented.” 

The  nest  was  located  in  an  American  Hornbeam  (Carpinus  carolin- 
iana)  tree  a short  distance  to  the  left,  beyond  the  last  picnic  table  up 
Rocky  Run  Trail.  The  tree  was  growing  out  of  the  creek  bottom.  This 
creek  runs  through  a deep  ravine  in  which  there  are  many  beeches, 
maples,  hackberries,  sycamores,  and  other  deciduous  trees.  The  under- 
growth was  mossy,  with  many  ferns  and  woodland  plants.  In  the  spring 
there  are  a good  many  species  of  wildflowers  in  the  area.  It  is  one  of 
our  most  popular  luncheon  spots  when  we  study  birds  in  Bernheim 
Forest.  We  almost  always  sit  on  the  same  rocks  in  the  creek  bed,  between 
pools  of  water.  It  is  a favorite  nesting  area  of  the  Eastern  Phoebe  (Sayorn- 
is  phoebe)  and  of  the  Louisiana  Waterthrush  (Seiurus  mofacilla)  as  well 
as  of  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  and  other  woodland  birds. 

We  were  picnicking  on  our  usual  rocks  on  May  25,  1961,  when  we 
first  observed  the  Acadian  Flycatcher’s  nest  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
article.  Here  are  the  observations  made  on  each  of  the  seven  visits  to  the 
nesting  area. 

May  25.  Cold  day.  Observers:  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Noland,  and 
Mrs.  Altsheler.  We  discovered  the  nest  in  the  tree  a few  feet  from  our 
picnic  spot.  By  standing  directly  beneath  it,  we  could  see  three  eggs 
through  the  flimsy-looking  (but  really  very  durable)  bottom  of  the  nest. 

June  22.  Cold  day.  Same  observers.  We  were  startled  as  we  ap- 
proached our  picnic  area  to  hear  and  see  two  Acadian  Flycatcher 
fledglings  in  the  nearby  trees  being  fed  by  adults.  The  nest  was  unoccu- 
pied. 

July  17.  Warm  day.  Same  observers  plus  Mrs.  Martin.  The  identical 
nest  was  again  occupied.  There  were  three  eggs  which  we  could  see  from 
below.  One  adult  returned  to  the  nest  shortly  after  our  arrival.  The  male 
(apparently)  sang  from  the  branches  of  the  nearby  trees. 

July  22.  Warm  day.  Observers:  the  Altshelers.  We  spent  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  10:45  a.m.  in  the  nesting  area.  The  nest  was  being  incubated. 
Both  adults  were  very  watchful.  One  of  them  dive-bombed  Yancey, 
spreading  its  tail  and  making  dove-like  sounds.  It  almost  touched  Yancey’s 
head  and  then  flew  away  rapidly.  We  sat  very  quiet  on  the  rocks  and  the 
birds  seemed  to  relax.  The  female  incubated  and  was  very  attentive  to 
the  nest.  She  sang  once  the  common  male  song  from  the  nest,  perhaps  a 
little  more  softly  than  her  mate  would  have  done.  The  male  came  near 
the  nesting  tree  fairly  often. 

The  nest  was  twelve  feet  above  the  creek  bed,  which  at  this  point  was 
about  thirty  feet  wide.  The  nesting  tree  was  approximately  thirty  feet 
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tall.  The  nest  was  in  a fork  of  a horizontal,  drooping  limb  about  thirty 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  limb  and  twelve  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  The  limb  was  only  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
trunk.  The  nest  hung,  saucer-like,  below  the  limb,  with  leaflets  of  the  tree 
around  and  above  it  but  none  directly  below.  It  was  about  one  inch  deep 
and  one  and  seven-eighths  inches  wide  on  the  inside  and  about  two  inches 
deep  and  three  inches  wide  on  the  outside.  Unlike  most  Acadian  Fly- 
catchers’ nests  I have  seen,  it  had  very  few  dangling  decorations.  In  fact, 
there  were  only  two  dry  plant  stems  of  any  length  hanging  below  it. 

The  female,  which  we  could  see  now  definitely,  identifying  her  by 
her  brood  spot,  kept  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  and  looking  into  it. 
She  appeared  to  be  poking  or  picking  at  something.  The  male  was  silent 
for  twenty  minutes  and  then  started  singing  again.  He  approached  the 
nest,  she  left,  he  inspected  the  interior  and,  after  flying  from  limb  to  limb 
of  the  tree,  left  the  area.  The  female  was  gone  about  seven  minutes.  She 
came  back,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  picked  at  something  in  the  in- 
side. While  both  adults  were  away,  we  were  able  to  see  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nest.  There  was  a dark  mass  visible  instead  of  the  three  eggs. 
We  could  not  tell  whether  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  eggs  had  hatched,  and 
there  was  no  movement.  After  pecking  at  the  contents  of  the  nest,  the 
female  settled  down  to  brood.  The  male  returned  and  sat  on  a twig  at  the 
side  of  the  nest.  She  passed  something  to  him  which  appeared  to  be  white 
in  color,  and  he  flew  hurriedly  away.  We  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
part  of  a shell  or  a fecal  sac.  The  female  was  very  nervous.  She  kept 
raising  herself  and  peering  beneath  her  body.  She  seemed  completely 
unaware  of  our  presence,  giving  all  of  her  attention  to  the  contents  of 
the  nest.  We  observed  no  feeding,  just  covering  and  pecking. 

July  23.  Warm  day.  Observers:  the  Altshelers.  We  arrived  at  the 
nesting  area  at  10:10  a.m.  This  time  we  had  taken  our  Balscope.  We  set 
it  up  on  the  top  of  the  right-hand  bank  in  a grove  of  beeches  and  other 
deciduous  trees.  We  were  high  enough  above  the  nest  so  that  we  could 
look  directly  into  it.  When  we  arrived,  the  female  was  on  the  nest.  The 
male  came  to  the  tree,  uttered  “kazeet”  from  a lower  twig,  while  the 
female  remained  very  quietly  on  the  nest.  The  male  continued  calling. 
The  female  then  flew  away.  The  male  approached  the  nest,  looked  into 
it,  and  departed. 

10:18.  The  male  returned  to  the  tree  but  not  to  the  nest. 

10:20.  The  male  flew  away  and  returned  immediately  to  the  nest. 
He  fed  a nestling  and  removed  something,  possibly  a fecal  sac. 

10:27.  The  female  returned  to  the  nest.  She  raised  herself,  and  we 
were  able  to  see  two  young  with  yellow-rimmed  mouths.  They  appeared 
restless.  The  female  continued  to  raise  and  lower  herself.  Soon,  though, 
she  settled  down  but  kept  turning  her  head  to  right  and  left.  We  watched 
her  catch  and  eat  an  insect  that  attempted  to  fly  past  her.  She  raised 
herself  again  and  stood  on  the  rim  of  the  nest.  There  were  three  nest- 
lings. They  were  restless.  There  had  been  no  sound  from  the  male  since 
10:20.  One  nestling  popped  out  from  under  the  female’s  legs  in  the  rear. 
She  managed  to  retrieve  it  with  one  foot.  The  nestlings  were  downy  on 
the  head  and  back.  The  rest  of  their  bodies  appeared  to  be  naked. 

10:45.  The  female  left  the  nest.  We  saw  the  heads  of  two  nestlings 
very  well.  The  down  appeared  to  be  all  white.  Their  eyes  were  closed.  The 
male  returned  to  feed.  He  removed  something  worm-like  in  appearance. 

10:49.  The  female  came  back,  fed  one  nestling,  and  settled  down  on 
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the  nest.  She  continued  her  raising  and  lowering  procedure,  peering  into 
the  nest  every  time  she  was  up.  Only  the  female  brooded.  The  male  helped 
with  the  feeding.  When  he  went  away,  he  would  always  signal  his  return 
by  calling. 

10:55.  The  female  left,  and  the  male  came  in  to  feed. 

10:57.  The  female  returned.  Both  parents  were  now  feeding  more 
often.  Occasionally  one  of  them  removed  a fecal  sac  either  by  eating  it 
or  by  carrying  it  away.  We  saw  one  of  the  nestlings  raise  its  rear,  from 
which  a parent  took  the  sac. 

11:05.  Both  parents  were  feeding  again.  Only  one  nestling  was 
fed  per  trip  this  time.  We  were  unable  to  identify  the  food,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  animal  matter.  The  female  pecked  very  hard  — or  so  it  appeared  — 
several  times  at  the  heads  of  the  nestlings. 

11:11.  The  male  returned.  This  time  he  fed  two  nestlings  instead  of 
just  one.  He  left  immediately.  We  could  hear  little  chip  notes  in  the  area 
when  the  adults  were  searching  for  food. 

11:26.  Both  parents  came  back  to  feed.  The  male  left  immediately, 
but  the  female  remained  to  brood. 

11:31.  The  male  fed  while  the  female  stood  on  the  rim  of  the  nest. 
She  appeared  to  peck  the  head  of  each  nestling  very  hard. 

July  30.  Very  hot.  Observers:  the  Altshelers. 

10:10  a.m.  We  heard  a very  faint  call  as  we  arrived  at  our  observa- 
tion point.  Both  adults  were  off  the  nest.  While  Yancey  was  setting  up 
the  Balscope,  I watched  with  the  binoculars. 

10:19.  The  nestlings  were  fed. 

10:20.  They  were  fed  again.  They  had  grown  a great  deal  in  the 
week  since  we  had  last  observed  them.  They  were  very  active,  their  eyes 
were  open,  their  mouths  were  rimmed  with  yellow  and  were  bright  red 
inside.  There  were  three  young  in  the  nest,  all  flycatchers.  There  had 
been  no  parasitism  by  Cowbirds. 

10:24.  One  adult  was  calling.  The  female  came  in  and  covered  the 
nestlings.  The  male  called,  then  came  to  the  nest,  fed,  and  left. 

10:26.  We  were  interrupted  by  a picnic  group.  Both  adults  flew 
away  from  the  area.  The  nestlings  were  very  quiet. 

10:27.  The  picnickers  had  gone  on.  Both  adults  came  back  to  feed. 
The  female  tried  to  cover  the  nestlings. 

10:31.  We  observed  the  nestlings  through  the  Balscope.  The  feathers 
were  speckled,  tannish  with  buff  markings,  and  showed  some  remains 
of  the  white  down.  The  underparts  appeared  to  be  white  faintly  tinged 
with  yellowish.  When  the  birds  were  still,  their  plumage  blended  with 
the  nest. 

10:38.  One  adult  came  in  to  feed.  All  of  the  nestlings  opened  their 
mouths,  but  only  two  were  fed.  The  adults  usually  called  before  coming 
in.  They  did  not  always  alight  on  the  same  twig  or  limb  of  the  nesting 
tree.  After  alighting,  each  time  they  looked  carefully  to  the  right  and 
the  left  before  going  in  to  feed.  The  whole  operation  took  little  more 
time  than  a couple  of  seconds.  The  parents  appeared  to  stay  within  their 
own  territory  while  gathering  food — creek  bottom,  forest  ground,  and  in 
the  trees. 

10:46.  We  saw  an  adult  feed  and  remove  a sac.  The  sac  was  dropped 
from  a tree  limb  about  twenty  feet  from  the  nest,  almost  at  our  feet. 

10:49.  The  young  started  flexing  their  wings  and  pecking  at  each 
other.  One  preened  itself.  I could  see  the  beginnings  of  wing  bars.  The 
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adults  had  apparently  become  accustomed  to  us,  for  they  paid  no  attention 
to  us.  One  of  the  nestlings  seemed  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  other 
two.  It  did  not  fight  as  hard  for  food.  Some  children  ran  under  the  nest. 
We  heard  a soft  warning  note  from  a nearby  adult.  The  young  remained 
still  but  did  not  huddle. 

11:10.  An  adult  came  back,  fed  one  of  the  larger  nestlings.  The 
adults  were  feeding  more  often  and  not  staying  at  the  nest.  They  came 
and  went  very  rapidly.  The  food  all  appeared  to  be  animal  matter,  but 
we  could  not  be  sure. 

11:28.  The  runt  was  fed.  We  were  glad  it  got  something  before  we 
had  to  leave. 

August  5.  Very  hot.  Observers:  the  Altshelers. 

9:15  a.m.  The  nest  was  empty.  We  found  one  Acadian  Flycatcher 
fledgling  in  a sapling  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  nesting 
tree.  We  could  hear  adults  up  the  ravine,  but  we  did  not  see  them.  We 
saw  no  other  fledglings,  but  we  did  hear  sounds  that  might  have  come 
from  young  birds.  We  could  not  identify  them  positively  as  young  Acad- 
ians.  At  one  time  we  heard  these  calls  from  three  different  places.  The 
bird  we  had  seen  had  disappeared  quickly,  and  the  poison  ivy  in  the 
area  prevented  us  from  following  it  or  going  up  the  ravine  sides  to  search 
for  the  other  fledglings. 

Although  we  had  seen  only  one  young  bird,  there  were  no  signs  of 
predation  around  the  nest,  and  according  to  our  calculations,  August  5 
was  either  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day  since  the  young  had  been  hatched. 
Bent  (1942:190)  says  the  incubation  period  of  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  is 
thirteen  days,  and  Van  Tyne  (1959:301)  quotes  Skutch  (1945a:34)  as  say- 
ing “the  nestling  periods  of  small  altricial  birds — except  hole-nesters  and 
long-winged  species  like  swallows  and  swifts — are  of  about  the  same 
length  as  their  incubation  periods.”  Therefore,  Yancey  and  I believe  that 
this  second  brood  had  been  fledged  on  either  the  second  or  third  day  of 
August.  We  have,  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing  positively  that  the  same 
parents  fledged  both  broods,  but  we  are  certain  that  the  two  sets  were 
raised  in  one  nest. 

The  nest  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  State 
Ornithologist. 

* # # * 


FIELD  NOTES 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  BLUEBIRDS 

The  sharp  decline  in  the  numbers  of  Eastern  Bluebirds  (Sialia  sialis) 
on  our  1960  and  1961  Christmas  Bird  Counts  in  Kentucky,  as  reported  in 
the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  and  also  in  AUDUBON  FIELD  NOTES, 
suggested  to  me  a study  of  the  counts  for  the  years  1955-1961.  That  in- 
cluded 766  counts  in  AUDUBON  FIELD  NOTES  for  Kentucky  and  the 
seven  states  that  touch  its  borders.  Here  are  some  striking  facts: 


Total  number  of  Bluebirds  counted  in  1955  (the  best  year)  2851 

Average  for  1955-59  2126 

Total  for  1960  665 

Total  for  1961  538 
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On  these  seven  annual  counts,  Kentucky  found  290  Bluebirds  in  1955, 
only  21  in  1960;  Tennessee  had  583  in  1955,  only  101  in  1961;  Illinois  had 
251  in  1955,  just  15  in  1961;  Virginia  dropped  from  688  in  1955  to  51  in 
1961.  The  other  states  showed  equally  wide  gaps  between  the  lowest  and 
the  highest. 

Since  only  about  two  thirds  of  our  Kentucky  counts  appear  in  AUDU- 
BON FIELD  NOTES,  I then  went  over  our  Bluebird  counts  as  shown  in 
the  WARBLER,  with  these  results: 


Highest  for  the  seven-year  period,  in  1957  620 

Average  for  1955-59  420 

Lowest  for  seven  year  period,  in  1960  33 


Though  Kentucky  showed  a noticeable  increase  in  1961  above  its  all-time 
low  of  1960,  most  of  the  other  states  studied  were  still  losing  Bluebirds. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  numbers  will  now  gradually  rise  and  that  the  Blue- 
bird will  once  more  be  one  of  our  commoner  species. — Gordon  Wilson, 
Bowling  Green. 


* 


* 


THE  EVENING  GROSBEAK  MAKES  NEWS 

Since  the  Evening  Grosbeak  (Hesperiphona  vespertina)  was  reported 
in  so  many  places  in  Kentucky  from  last  November  until  early  May  of 
this  year,  I decided  to  see  how  it  was  regarded  elsewhere.  By  carefully 
studying  the  661  Christmas  Bird  Counts  printed  in  the  April,  1962,  issue 
of  AUDUBON  FIELD  NOTES  (Volume  16,  No.  2),  I found  it  listed  on 
346  counts,  from  41  states  and  8 Canadian  provinces.  Forty- three  of  these 
reports  listed  it  in  bold  type  as  unusual;  several  others  listed  the  number 
as  unusual.  As  would  be  expected,  it  appeared  on  nearly  all  counts  from 
New  England,  Canada,  and  the  northern  tier  of  states;  it  also  ranked  high, 
percentage-wise,  in  all  the  Western  states,  regardless  of  location.  Only  the 
Far  South  failed  to  report  the  species  on  some  state  count.  It  may  be 
many  decades  before  such  another  southern  invasion  of  this  species. 
— Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 


❖ * 


* * 


WESTERN  TANAGERS  IN  THE  FALLS  CITIES 

On  May  7,  1962,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ingram  saw  a Western  Tanager  (Piranga 
ludoviciana)  in  Jeffersonville,  Indiana.  For  about  a half  hour  around 
6:00  p.m.  it  made  a number  of  trips  in  and  out  of  a choke  cherry  tree  in 
the  yard  of  her  next-door  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Dean.  Mrs.  Ingram 
called  them,  and  the  three  of  them  observed  the  bird  together.  Mrs.  In- 
gram had  previously  seen  this  species  in  Colorado.  She  said  that  the 
wings  and  back  of  the  bird  were  more  of  a dark  olive  than  the  black  of  a 
fully  adult  male  in  summer. 

About  8:00  a.m.  on  May  14,  1962,  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider  and  I were 
near  No.  3 bridge  in  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  when  I also 
saw  a Western  Tanager.  It  alighted  on  a bare  branch  of  a tall  tree  about 
100  feet  away  and  was  plainly  seen  through  an  8-power  binocular.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  it  was  there  only  about  twenty  seconds  before  a Starling 
(Sturnus  vulgaris)  perched  about  two  feet  from  the  tanager,  which  then 
flew  away  and  disappeared  among  some  treetops,  about  200  yards  away. 
We  searched  the  vicinity  for  over  half  an  hour  but  could  not  find  the 
tanager  again. 

During  the  brief  time  that  I saw  it,  I could  see  the  red  head  and 
upper  neck  contrasted  against  the  yellow  underparts.  The  back,  tail,  and 
folded  wings  were  a dark  gray  rather  than  black.  The  two  distinct  wing- 
bars  were  clearly  seen.  Of  the  tanagers,  only  the  Western  has  these. 

In  his  Key  to  North  American  Birds,  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  states,  as  do 
other  authors,  that  in  young  males  the  black  may  be  mixed  with  gray  or 
olive. 

The  locations  where  the  two  tanagers  were  seen  are  almost  exactly 
four  miles  apart  in  an  airline.  There  had  been  quite  hot  weather,  and  the 
trees  were  in  full  leaf. — Floyd  S.  Carpenter,  Louisville. 


He  * 3=  * 


LATE  EVENING  GROSBEAK  RECORDS  FROM  GLASGOW 

The  Evening  Grosbeak  (Hesperiphona  vespertina)  was  seen  in  Mrs. 
Robert  Moore’s  yard  in  Glasgow  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  week  of 
April  30.  On  May  8,  as  Mrs.  Starr  and  I were  eating  breakfast,  one  came,  a 
female,  to  our  fountain.  I was  attracted  by  the  unusual  call-note. 

Our  other  rarity  this  spring  was  the  Blue  Grosbeak  (Guiraca  caeru- 
lea),  which  came  to  the  bird-bath  at  the  home  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Follis  several 
times  at  the  last  of  April  and  the  first  of  May.  I also  saw  a male  at 
Brigadoon,  my  country  place  on  Skeggs  Creek,  on  May  6. — Russell  Starr, 
Glasgow. 


* * * * 


ANOTHER  SWAIN  SON’S  WARBLER  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE 

After  our  K.O.S.  meeting  at  Bowling  Green,  April  27-29,  1962,  I drove 
to  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  for  a brief  vacation.  Among  other 
places  I visited  was  the  site  of  the  old  hotel  at  Great  Onyx  Cave.  There 
I saw  for  three  or  four  minutes,  from  30  to  100  feet  away,  a Swainson’s 
Warbler  (Limnothlypis  swainsonii).  It  was  in  a big  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
parking  space,  next  to  the  grassy  area.  It  was  very  accommodating,  for 
it  turned  around  and  around,  so  that  I could  see  all  of  its  markings.  — 
Floyd  S.  Carpenter,  Louisville. 


SWAINSON’S  WARBLER  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE  IN  JUNE 

Though  I camped  at  Great  Onyx  Cave  with  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  on 
June  1-3,  1962,  and  visited  the  place  for  a day  on  June  8,  I was  unable 
to  find  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  (Limnothlypis  swainsonii).  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  20,  while  visiting  the  area  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Embry 
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Smith,  of  Bowling  Green,  I heard  the  Swainson’s  many  times  in  the 
deep  valley  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 
It  was  my  first  record  for  this  season;  I have  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
find  it  in  the  Chaney  Swamp  at  Bowling  Green  and  in  the  Cade  and  Mill 
Branch  areas  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  where  I have  had 
several  previous  records.  — Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 

* ¥ * 


HORNED  LARK’S  NEST  IN  A TOBACCO  FIELD 

On  the  farm  of  Richard  Bobbett,  a short  distance  from  my  rebuilt 
log  houses  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper,  in  Warren  County,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson 
and  I found,  at  Mr.  Bobbett’s  direction,  the  nest  of  a Horned  Lark 
(Eremophila  alpestris).  It  was  hidden  under  a tobacco  plant  with  wide 
leaves  that  made  a perfect  shelter  from  rain  and  protected  the  young  from 
the  hot  sunshine.  The  four  young  seemed  to  be  about  half  grown.  Mr. 
Bobbett  had  located  the  nest  some  days  ago  by  watching  the  adults  fly 
to  it.  This  is  one  of  several  nests  of  this  species  found  in  the  same  general 
neighborhood,  where  the  adult  birds  are  always  to  be  seen,  in  all  seasons. 
When  we  stopped,  on  the  way  back  to  the  cabins,  to  chat  with  the  Gray 
family,  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  Mouth  of  Gasper,  Mrs.  Gray 
called  our  attention  to  an  unusual  nest  of  a Bewick  Wren  (Thryomanes 
bewickii).  It  had  been  built  in  the  farm  tractor  of  Mr.  Gray,  and,  as  he 
had  regularly  used  the  machine,  the  adults  had  followed  him  around  the 
farm,  feeding  their  young  regularly  and  bringing  all  of  them  to  maturity. 
— L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * * 


FOURTH  KENTUCKY  SIGHT  RECORD  OF  THE  EARED  GREBE 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  30,  1961,  Mr.  Joe  Croft  and  the  author 
observed  off  and  on  for  a half  an  hour  an  Eared  Grebe  (Podiceps  caspicus) 
along  the  Louisville  wharf  between  Fourth  and  Eighth  Streets.  The  grebe 
was  first  seen  about  2:30  P.M.  swimming  approximately  fifty  feet  from 
shore.  The  light  from  behind  us  was  excellent,  and  the  bird  was  watched 
with  20X  telescopes  for  several  minutes.  A Horned  Grebe  (P.  auritus)  for 
comparison  was  several  hundred  feet  away,  up  river. 

On  January  2,  1962,  the  author  found  the  Eared  Grebe  about  10:00 
A.M.  in  the  same  place  only  even  closer  to  shore.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
watched  for  over  fifteen  minutes,  often  in  the  same  field  of  my  20X 
telescope  as  the  Horned  Grebe.  Important  differences  of  plumage  and 
shape  noted  at  close  range  between  these  two  species  were  as  follows: 
(1)  the  Eared  Grebe  had,  conspicuously,  a proportionately  smaller  head 
and  a thinner,  somewhat  upturned  bill;  (2)  the  small,  whitish  chin  patch 
and  the  whitish  oval  ear  patch  of  the  Eared  Grebe  were  separated  by  a 
gray-brown  area,  while  the  entire  lower  side  of  the  Horned  Grebe’s  head 
was  very  white;  and  (3)  the  general  color  of  the  Eared  Grebe’s  neck  and 
head  was  brownish-gray,  with  two  dirty-white  patches,  while  that  of  the 
Horned  Grebe  was  plain  or  dark  gray,  with  one  large,  contrasting  white 
patch.  The  two  grebes  were  swimming  and  diving  within  ten  to  fifty  feet 
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of  the  wharf,  several  times  right  beside  each  other,  other  times  as  much  as 
seventy-five  feet  apart.  Twice  the  Horned  Grebe  was  seen  chasing  the 
Eared  Grebe  briefly  on  the  water.  During  the  fifteen  minutes  they  were 
watched,  the  former  caught  two  small  fish  and  the  latter,  one  small  fish. 

There  are  three  previous  Kentucky  sight  records  for  the  Eared 
Grebe.  All  are  winter  records  from  Louisville  between  November  27 
(1955)  and  January  4 (1953).  (See  Monroe  and  Monroe,  1961,  Ky.  War., 
37:24). — Haven  Wiley,  Louisville. 


* * * * 


DUCK  MIGRATION  AT  HENDERSON  ON  FEBRUARY  19,  1962 

On  February  19,  1962,  the  air  was  cold,  but  the  sun  was  bright; 
it  was  near  noon.  I had  gone  to  observe  waterfowl  in  a cornfield  that 
was  covered  with  a few  inches  to  several  feet  of  flood  waters  from  the 
Ohio  River.  This  flooded  area  was  located  on  the  Union-Henderson 
County  line,  southwest  of  Henderson.  I estimated  that  there  were  6500 
ducks  using  this  field,  and  from  the  different  species  I could  tell  that 
the  northern  or  spring  migration  was  under  way.  The  chatter  and  “talk” 
of  Mallards  (Anas  platyrhynchos)  filled  the  air;  from  this  I knew  that 
most  of  the  ducks  were  Mallards,  with  a generous  sprinkling  of  Black 
Ducks  (Anas  rubripes).  I could  hear  the  musical  whistle  of  the  American 
Widgeon  (Mareca  americana)  and  the  lower,  more  somber  whistle  of  the 
Pintail  (Anas  acuta).  The  latter  were  restless  and  playful;  nine  Pintail 
drakes  rose  from  the  water  and  maneuvered  all  over  the  field  in  tight 
formation  and  at  very  high  speeds. 

A small  flight  of  American  Widgeon  came  in  and  landed  a short 
distance  from  where  I was  concealed;  they  were  soon  joined  by  a pair 
of  Gadwall  (Anas  strepera),  and  all  were  soon  feeding  on  waste  grain 
in  the  cornfield.  These  ducks  are  often  referred  to  as  “puddle  ducks,” 
and  in  water  can  only  feed  the  depth  they  can  reach  by  tipping  up  and 
reaching  down  through  the  water  with  their  long  necks.  The  white 
bottoms  of  the  American  Widgeon  provided  a very  startling  contrast 
against  the  drab  winter  background. 

Out  in  the  deeper  water  I could  see  a flock  of  diving  ducks  feeding. 
These  ducks  can  feed  in  very  deep  water,  as  they  are  capable  of  diving 
and  are  equipped  so  they  can  remain  under  water  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  I could  distinguish  the  Lesser  Scaup  (Aythya  affinis),  the  Ring- 
necked (Aythya  collaris),  the  Bufflehead  (Bucephala  albeola),  the  Ruddy 
Duck  (Oxyura  jamaicensis),  the  Canvasback  (Aythya  vaiisineria),  and 
the  Redhead  (Aythya  americana).  The  larger  species — Canvasback  and 
Redhead — were  very  active,  and  their  plumage  would  flash  in  the  sun- 
shine as  they  came  up  after  a dive.  There  was  just  one  pair  of  Ruddy 
Ducks;  the  male  was  the  most  beautiful  duck  in  the  area. 

A small  flock  of  Canada  Geese  (Branta  canadensis)  cautiously  circled 
the  field  for  several  minutes  before  they  decided  that  the  coast  was  clear 
and  came  down  into  the  water.  As  I observed  this  scene,  I began  to  think 
of  the  tremendous  responsibility  with  which  we  are  faced.  We,  of  this 
generation,  will  be  held  accountable,  by  generations  yet  unborn,  for  our 
actions  or  lack  of  action  in  matters  related  to  our  great  American  water- 
fowl  heritage. 
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I left  as  quietly  as  I arrived,  without  disturbing  this  wonderful  scene 
that  had  afforded  me  such  pleasure  in  the  hours  that  I was  there.  As  I 
walked  to  the  river  and  back  to  my  boat,  I faced  a beautiful  sunset, 
with  flocks  of  waterfowl  etched  against  the  sky  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach.  I renewed  my  vow  to  guarantee  some  of  this  joy  to  the  future 
people  who,  like  me,  could  stand  and  wonder  at  the  wild  life  I had  so 
enjoyed. — Willis  J.  Parker,  Game  Management  Agent,  Henderson. 

* * * * 


VIRGINIA  RAIL  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  5,  1961,  Elsie  Stewart  and  I were 
walking  along  one  of  the  trails  near  the  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel  with  Oscar 
McKinley  Bryens  when  we  suddenly  flushed  a Virginia  Rail  (Rallus  limi- 
cola).  It  was  not  disturbed  unduly.  After  watching  it  for  some  time,  we 
left,  Mrs.  Stewart  and  I,  to  eat  breakfast,  Mr.  Bryens  to  catch  a bus  back 
to  his  Michigan  home.  We  returned  about  an  hour  later  and  found  the 
almost-tame  rail;  it  continued  to  feed,  unalarmed,  along  the  trail.  I at- 
tempted a few  pictures  at  ten  feet  but  felt  that  the  light  was  too  poor 
for  them  to  be  good.  We  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  back  again 
after  lunch.  There  was  the  rail  where  we  had  seen  it  twice  before.  This 
time  I became  too  eager  and  made  several  attempts  to  get  a picture  at 
five  feet.  Suddenly  the  bird  flew  across  the  trail  and  flattened  itself 
against  the  bark  of  a large  tree  down  the  slope,  about  thirty  feet  away. 
It  remained  completely  motionless  as  long  as  we  watched  it.  We  felt  we 
had  harassed  this  rare  winter  visitor  too  often  and  did  not  want  to  dis- 
turb it  again.  While  we  were  still  with  Mr.  Bryens,  we  commented  on 
how  much  darker  this  rail  was  than  the  illustration  in  Peterson’s  FIELD 
GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS.  Later  we  read  that  the  fresh  fall  plumage  of 
adults  is  darker  and  more  richly  colored  than  in  spring.  We  felt  that  the 
record  of  the  Viriginia  Rail,  the  finding  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak  (Hes- 
periphona  vespertina),  by  nearly  all  the  K.O.S.  members  on  our  annual 
meeting  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  and  an  excellent  observation  of 
a Savannah  Sparrow  (Passerculus  sandwichensis)  by  our  group  on  Satur- 
day morning  made  this  meeting  of  the  K.O.S.  an  outstanding  one. — Evelyn 
Schneider,  Louisville. 

* * * * 


1962  BIG  SPRING  COUNTS 

Only  seven  areas  reported  Big  Spring  Counts.  It  has  often  been  the 
wish  of  the  editor  of  this  count  that  we  might  so  popularize  this  phase  of 
our  bird  study  that  we  might  have  reports  from  all  locations  where  Christ- 
mas Bird  Counts  were  taken.  If  your  area  is  not  represented  this  year,  why 
not  resolve  right  now  to  send  in  your  best  single-day  or  weekend  report 
next  year? 

KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS  (Approximately  the  same  area  as  the 
one  covered  on  the  Christmas  Bird  Count.) — May  6;  5 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Clear; 
temp.  70.  Some  unusual  finds:  Philadelphia  Vireo,  1;  Lawrence  Warbler 
(?),  1.  Species,  79;  number  of  individuals  about  average  for  the  season. 
— Willard  Gray  and  Clell  Peterson  (Compiler). 
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HENDERSON. — May  6;  all  day.  Clear;  warm.  Fourteen  members 
participated  in  the  count  of  species.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  again 
the  Huffman  Brothers  of  Evansville  and  Los  Angeles  in  our  party  in  the 
park.  Some  unusual  finds:  17  water  species,  including  the  Common  Egret, 
the  Least  Bittern,  and  the  Black-bellied  Plover;  22  species  of  warblers, 
including,  rather  oddly,  a pair  of  Black- throated  Blue  Warblers  with  nest- 
ing material  in  their  beaks;  and  a Vesper  Sparrow.  Species,  121. — Hender- 
son Audubon  Society,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (Compiler). 

* * * * 


BOWLING  GREEN  (The  Woodburn  Lakes,  Municipal  Park,  the  yard 
of  Dr.  Jesse  Funk,  the  yard  of  Professor  Ivan  Wilson,  and  the  Mouth  of 
Gasper  area). — April  27-29.  Unusual  finds:  22  water  species,  including  one 
Sora;  22  warblers,  with  4 other  species  two  days  before  our  count;  and 
several  good  views  of  Evening  Grosbeaks.  Species,  121,  with  8 others 
near  the  count  period. — Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  Gordon  Wilson 
(Compiler). 

* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Many  areas  on  both  sides  of 
Green  River). — May  4-6.  Warm;  threatening.  The  great  warbler  wave 
had  apparently  passed  over  a day  or  two  before,  but  we  found  29  species 
anyway,  even  in  reduced  numbers.  Only  one  water  species,  the  Wood 
Duck.  Species,  100. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancey  Altsheler,  Marquita  Gillen- 
water,  Tim  Gillenwater,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Cleo  Hogan,  Jr.,  George  Mc- 
Kinley, Robert  McKinley,  Robert  Pace,  and  Gordon  Wilson  (Compiler). 

* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
woodlands,  meadows,  and  Caperton’s  Swamp). — May  6;  6:00  a.m.  until 
dark.  Total,  118  species.  Temp.  53  to  78;  some  showers  at  noon.  The 
ducks  had  gone  north,  and  this  brought  our  total  down.  Mr.  Brecher 
found  the  Common  Egrets  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had 
been  too  ill  to  go  into  the  field,  watched  from  his  yard  and  found  the  only 
Pileated  Woodpeckers  for  the  day.  Miss  Slack’s  party  saw  the  5 Red- 
breasted Nuthatches.  Warblers  were  difficult  to  find;  their  numbers  were 
unusually  low,  though  we  found  22  species. — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Amy 
Deane,  Paxton  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Charles  Hardwick,  Mrs.  Hall,  Gordon  Keel, 
Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Marie  Pieper,  Louis  Pieper,  Evelyn 
Schneider,  Bernice  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (Compiler), 
F.  W.  Stamm,  and  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher. 

*#*=!= 

BURKESVILLE  (River  bottoms  and  a wooded  hollow). — May  5;  4 a.m. 
to  10:30  a.m.;  12  to  2:30  p.m.  Clear,  comfortable  day,  with  a dense  fog 
in  early  morning.  A good  cross-section  of  the  breeding  species,  with  7 
spring  migrants  or  belated  winter  residents.  Species,  64. — Charles  S. 
Guthrie  and  Gary  Huddleston  (Compiler). 

* * * * 


BOYLE  COUNTY. — May  5;  all  day.  Warm,  still,  clear.  Our  only  un- 
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usual  bird  was  the  Sora;  we  failed  to  find  many  common  species.  Our  5 
Red-headed  Woodpeckers  made  us  hope  that  this  species  is  staging  a 
comeback,  as  we  have  not  seen  that  many  birds  at  one  time  in  years. — 

Species,  91. — Naomi  Loetscher,  Fred  Loetscher,  Margaret  Glore,  and  Scott 
Glore,  Jr.  (Compiler). 

A total  of  164  species  from  the  seven  places  reporting! 

* * H-  * 

BOOK  REVIEW 

HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS.  Volume  I:  Loons 
through  Flamingos.  Edited  by  Ralph  S.  Palmer.  New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  University  Press,  1962.  Pp.  567,  illustrated;  price,  $15.00. 

The  Handbook  of  North  American  Birds,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union  and  the  New  York  State  Museum  and  Science 
Service,  is  a monumental  work  that  is  ably  represented  by  this  first 
volume.  Twenty-six  authors  and  illustrators  have  collaborated  on  this 
large  volume,  among  them  being  such  well-known  ornithologists  as  A. 
W.  Shorger,  Eugene  Eisenmann,  Robert  P.  Allen,  Ralph  S.  Palmer,  Roger 
Tory  Peterson,  and  W.  W.  H.  Gunn.  The  line  drawings  and  colored  plates 
of  birds  are  the  work  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson  and  Robert  M.  Mengel. 
There  are  numerous  maps  showing  the  seasonal  ranges  of  species,  as 
well  as  excellent  cuts  explaining  terms  used  by  ornithologists.  Since  the 
whole  work  has  been  planned  on  such  inclusive  lines,  there  is,  under 
each  species,  an  elaborate  and  documented  discussion  of  plumage,  meas- 
urements of  birds,  geographical  variation,  field  identification,  reproduc- 
tion, migration,  habitat,  voice,  incubation  period,  habits,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  us  in  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  that  our  own 
Robert  M.  Mengel  has  such  a large  part  in  the  work. 

This  is  the  sort  of  reference  work  that  all  serious  students  will  need 
to  consult,  especially  about  questionable  ranges,  seasonal  variations,  and 
specific  characteristics.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  a summary 
of  all  authentic  published  material,  but  also  very  readable  to  even  a 
layman  in  ornithology.  All  of  us  will  be  eagerly  awaiting  the  successive 
volumes  as  they  appear.  It  may  take  several  years  to  complete  the  whole 
vast  study. — G.W. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


K.  O.  S.  MOURNS  THE  LOSS  OF  TWO  MEMBERS 

Word  has  just  come  that  Miss  Helen  G.  Browning  died  on  October  4. 
Miss  Browning,  who  lived  in  Louisville,  had  been  ill  for  over  a year. 
She  had  long  been  an  active  and  loyal  member  of  KOS.  She  served  the 
society  in  many  ways:  acted  as  secretary- treasurer  during  the  period  1944 
through  1947,  and  also  was  recording  secretary  from  October,  1959,  to 
October,  1961.  Helen,  who  had  been  secretary  to  principals  of  two  Louis- 
continued  on  page  65) 
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NESTING  RECORDS  OF  TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER 
By  Joseph  Croft,  Louisville 

Traill’s  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  traillii)  continued  its  spread  into  the 
Louisville  region  during  the  summer  of  1962.  After  last  year’s  discovery 
of  the  first  known  nest  (Ky.  Warbler,  37:63-70,  1961),  this  year  six 
nests  were  located  and  there  were  indications  that  a total  of  eleven  pairs 
may  have  bred  in  the  region.  Nine  of  these  pairs  were  on  previously 
occupied  areas  in  Jefferson  County,  while  two  were  on  a new  area  in 
northern  Bullitt  County.  For  convenience  of  reference,  observations  will 
be  summarized  by  locality. 


Caperton’s  Swamp 

My  first  observation  of  Traill’s  Flycatcher  this  summer  was  on  the 
evening  of  June  2,  when  six  birds  were  found  in  the  Caperton’s  Swamp 
area.  Four  of  these  birds,  two  of  them  singing  occasionally  and  two  silent, 
were  in  the  marshy  field  along  the  Louisville  Country  Club  Road,  where 
the  first  nest  was  found  last  year;  the  other  two  birds,  both  singing,  were 
in  a shrubby  area  along  the  private  drive  through  the  Swamp,  where 
the  species  has  been  observed  repeatedly  in  previous  years. 

Taking  into  account  experiences  of  other  years,  when  careful 
searching  for  the  flycatchers’  nests  in  June  was  always  unsuccessful,  I 
waited  until  July  1 before  looking  for  the  nests.  On  that  date  two 
nests,  each  containing  one  egg,  were  found  near  the  Country  Club  Road. 
It  was  evident  that  a third  pair  was  also  present  in  the  area,  for  at  a spot 
well  separated  from  the  two  nests  a flycatcher  was  flitting  about  in  a 
willow  thicket  and  calling  excitedly;  however,  at  this  time  there  was 
no  nest  in  the  thicket.  The  area  along  the  private  drive  was  next  visited, 
but  an  hour’s  careful  search  revealed  neither  the  flycatchers  nor  any 
evidence  of  their  nests. 

On  July  10  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  and  I visited  the  Country 
Club  Road  area,  and  at  this  time  Mrs.  Stamm  found  a third  nest,  com- 
pleted but  holding  no  eggs,  in  a maple  at  the  edge  of  the  willow  thicket 
mentioned  above. 

Finally,  on  September  6 while  the  Stamms  and  I were  looking  for 
birds  along  the  private  drive  through  the  Swamp,  we  found  an  empty 
nest  of  this  species  only  a few  yards  from  the  roadway.  Evidently  the 
flycatchers  had  remained  in  the  locality,  despite  my  failure  to  find 
them  on  July  1.  (In  regard  to  the  sometimes  considerable  difficulty  of 
locating  this  species  even  in  areas  where  it  is  known  to  be  present,  it 
might  be  well  to  note  here  that  the  Traill’s  Flycatchers  of  the  Country 
Club  Road  breeding  area  regularly  feed  in  an  adjoining  swampy  wooded 
area  more  characteristic  of  Acadian  Flycatcher  [E.  virescens]  habitat, 
indicating  that  the  species  may  to  some  extent  be  more  wide-ranging  than 
is  generally  believed.) 

All  four  of  these  nests  were  very  similar  to  the  one  found  last  year, 
and  previously  described  (Ky.  Warbler,  37:67-68).  Other  information  on 
the  four  nests  is  recorded  below. 

Nest  1.  Found  July  1;  6V2  feet  up  in  willow,  on  edge  of  willow 
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thicket;  contained  one  egg,  creamy  buff  with  darker  spots  around  the 
large  end.  July  10,  contained  three  eggs.  July  22,  three  small  nestlings 
(Stamms).  July  27,  nestlings  banded  (Mrs.  Stamm).  August  2,  nest 
empty,  two  birds  heard  calling  nearby. 

Nest  2.  Found  July  1;  about  100  yards  from  Nest  1;  3 feet  up  in 
sapling  in  small,  low-growing  clump  of  maples;  contained  one  egg.  July 
10,  four  eggs.  August  2,  nest  found  destroyed;  only  a small  part  of  it 
remained  in  the  sapling.  Neither  the  rest  of  the  nest  nor  any  feathers 
or  egg  shells  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  adult  birds  were  not 
observed. 

Nest  3.  Found  July  10;  about  75  yards  from  the  closer  of  the  other 
two  nests;  4 feet  up  in  maple,  at  edge  of  willow  thicket;  contained  no 
eggs  (Mrs.  Stamm).  July  14,  no  eggs  yet  (Stamms).  July  19,  still  no 
eggs  (Stamms).  August  2,  no  eggs.  The  field  was  drying  up  during  this 
period  and  by  the  July  19  visit  had  been  plowed  to  within  a few  feet  of 
the  nest;  this  may  have  caused  the  birds  to  abandon  the  nest. 

Nest  4.  Found  September  6;  8 feet  up  in  ash  sapling;  empty. 

Falls  of  the  Ohio 

On  July  15,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stamm  and  I were  looking  for 
shorebirds  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  we  found  four  Traill’s  Flycatchers 
calling  at  widely  separated  points  of  the  extensive  willow  growth  at 
the  base  of  the  dam.  This  is  the  same  area  where  Haven  Wiley  and  I had 
observed  two  birds  in  1960  (Ky.  Warbler,  37:66).  One  nest  was  found. 
Another  nest,  making  a total  of  six  for  the  Louisville  area  this  year,  was 
found  on  July  28  by  Mrs.  Stamm. 

Both  these  nests  were  rather  different  in  appearance  from  those 
found  in  the  Caperton’s  Swamp  area,  suggesting  that  a similarly  situated 
used  nest  found  by  Wiley  at  the  Falls  on  July  31,  1960,  may  have  been 
of  this  species.  If  such  was  in  fact  the  case,  then  this  latter  nest  would 
be  the  first  for  our  area. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Falls  nests  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  nests,  but  the  construction  was  in  general  much  more  ragged, 
lacking  the  beautifully  compact  appearance  of  those  other  nests.  The 
most  distinctive  feature  of  both  nests  at  the  Falls  was  the  long  piece 
of  polyethylene  partially  worked  into  each  of  them.  In  one  of  the  nests 
this  material  formed  a 15-inch  streamer  hanging  from  the  nest  wall,  while 
the  other  nest  had  a streamer  about  half  this  length.  The  use  of  this 
material  was  very  suggestive  of  the  use  of  cast  snake-skins,  which  has 
not  to  my  knowledge  been  reported  in  the  genus  Empidonax.  Another 
distinctive  feature  of  these  two  nests  was  the  use  of  several  feathers,  up 
to  three  inches  long,  in  the  nest  wall.  Other  information  on  these  nests 
is  given  below. 

Nest  5.  Found  July  15;  9 feet  up  in  willow,  in  a long,  narrow  thicket 
of  15-foot  willows,  on  a sand  deposit  surrounded  by  shallow  water;  one 
young  bird  standing  on  rim  of  nest;  another,  somewhat  larger  young 
bird  nearby.  The  bird  still  in  the  nest  was  banded  by  Mrs.  Stamm  and 
photographed  by  Mr.  Stamm.  July  22,  nest  empty. 
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Nest  6.  Found  July  28;  7 feet  up  in  willow;  one  egg  (Mrs.  Stamm). 
August  2,  still  one  egg;  Mrs.  Stamm  considered  this  a used  nest,  with 
an  addled  egg  left,  rather  than  an  uncompleted  nesting. 


Barralton 

Traill’s  Flycatchers  were  also  observed  this  summer  in  northwestern 
Bullitt  County;  on  June  7 I found  two  of  them  singing  behind  the 
Sunnyside  Baptist  Church,  which  is  on  Knob  Creek  Road  (KY  1526) 
near  the  Barralton  community.  This  is  two  miles  southwest  of  the 
Pendleton  Road  location  (Jefferson  County)  where  Traill’s  Flycatcher 
was  found  in  1961  (Ky.  Warbler,  37:68).  The  elevation  of  the  Bullitt 
County  location  is  approximately  475  feet.  The  birds  were  in  thickets 
situated  about  75  yards  apart  in  a large  grassy  field  where  Eastern 
Meadowlarks  (Sturnella  magna)  and  Red  winged  Blackbirds  (Agelaius 
phoeniceus)  were  nesting.  One  of  the  thickets  was  about  15  by  100  yards, 
the  other  half  that  size.  Both  had  a thick  growth  of  sumac  bushes,  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  blackberry  briars,  with  some  willow  and  sycamore 
saplings  mixed  in.  A small  stream  ran  through  the  edge  of  the  larger 
thicket.  These  two  thickets  are,  however,  the  driest  places  where  Traill’s 
Flycatcher  has  thus  far  been  found  in  the  Louisville  region. 

I did  not  attempt  to  locate  a nest  on  June  7,  and  my  only  other  visit 
to  the  spot  was  a very  brief  one  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  when  I did 
not  see  either  of  the  birds.  Accordingly,  our  records  of  definite  nesting 
are  still  confined  to  Jefferson  County. 

Other  Observations 

No  observations  were  obtained  this  summer  at  the  other  spots  where 
Traill’s  Flycatcher  has  been  observed.  The  Pendleton  Road  area,  men- 
tioned above,  was  visited  on  June  7 but  no  flycatchers  were  found.  The 
Clark  County,  Indiana,  area  near  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  where  the  species 
was  seen  last  year  (Ky.  Warbler,  37:68)  was  not  visited  this  summer. 
At  the  spot  along  the  Muddy  Fork  (incorrectly  given  as  Middle  Fork  in 
my  previous  paper  on  this  species,  Ky.  Warbler,  37:66)  of  Beargrass 
Creek,  where  the  flycatcher  was  found  once  in  1958,  the  species  was 
not  observed  this  year. 

Departure  dates  for  Traill’s  Flycatcher  are  difficult  to  obtain.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  birds  desert  their  nesting  areas  towards  the 
end  of  August,  soon  after  the  young  are  able  to  care  for  themselves.  Un- 
less collected,  the  species  is  generally  impossible  to  record  on  fall  migra- 
tion, when  it  is  ordinarily  silent.  However,  on  September  15  this  year 
I had  the  good  fortune  of  coming  upon  a Traill’s  singing  in  Cherokee 
Park  about  sunset.  The  bird’s  performance  was  somewhat  disjointed,  but 
easily  recognizable  as  coming  from  this  species;  I have  frequently  heard 
the  species  sing  in  the  same  manner  on  its  breeding  areas.  Also,  it  might 
be  noted  here  that  on  September  9 Wiley  and  I found  about  a dozen 
Empidonax  flycatchers  at  Caperton’s  Swamp,  in  some  willow  thickets 
where  Traill’s  Flycatchers  have  been  heard  in  spring;  some  or  all  of 
these  birds  may  well  have  been  Traill’s. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DICKCISSEL  IN  THE  LOUISVILLE  AREA 
By  Anne  L.  Stamm 

The  paucity  of  published  breeding  data  concerning  the  Dickcissel 
(Spiza  americana)  in  Kentucky  has  prompted  this  paper.  In  1948,  Mabel 
Slack  and  I began  to  study  the  species’  nesting  habits  and,  in  1949,  pub- 
lished what  we  believed  to  be  the  first  description  of  a Kentucky  nest 
(Ky.  Warbler  25:31-32).  We  found  several  nests  during  the  period  from 
1948  through  the  5th  of  June,  1951,  when  Miss  Slack  left  the  city  for  a 
western  vacation;  I have  been  collecting  breeding  data  since  then,  and 
although  my  notes  over  a fourteen-year  period  do  not  contain  every- 
thing desired,  it  may  be  well  to  record  some  of  these  observations. 

The  Dickcissel  may  usually  be  found  near  alfalfa,  timothy,  rye,  and 
vetch  fields.  In  Louisville,  Jefferson  County,  the  birds  arrive  around  May 
1;  my  earliest  record  is  for  April  29  (1951)  and  (1953);  my  latest,  August 
18  (1956).  In  Birds  of  the  Louisville  Region  by  the  Monroes’  (Ky.  Warbler 
37:33-42)  the  extreme  dates  are  April  24  (1955)  and  September  17  (1955). 
Very  few  birds  as  a rule  are  observed  after  the  middle  of  August.  I have 
never  seen  the  birds  in  flocks  with  the  exception  of  one  time,  August 
18,  1956,  when  Joseph  E.  Croft  and  I observed  sixty  birds  in  a field  on 
Chamberlain  Lane,  where  I had  found  a nest  earlier  in  the  season. 

I believe  the  Dickcissel  is  more  common  in  some  years  than  others; 
in  1951  Slack  and  I found  them  numerous  in  the  fields  along  Springdale 
and  Chamberlain  Roads;  we  estimated  ten  pairs  on  territory  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  The  birds  were  more  common  that  year  than  in 
1948,  1949,  or  1950.  The  species  was  also  quite  common  in  proper  habitats 
in  1953,  1956,  1958,  1959,  and  1960;  it  was  rather  scarce  in  the  Louisville 
area  in  1955  and  1957. 

The  male  birds  begin  singing  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  territory. 
Nest  building  takes  place  the  middle  of  May;  I have  not  observed  this 
before  May  14,  although  some  birds  apparently  begin  earlier,  as  I have 
a record  of  a nest  with  five  fresh  eggs  on  May  18,  1950.  In  1951,  three 
pairs  were  noted  carrying  nesting  material  on  May  20.  The  height  of 
the  breeding  season  seems  to  be  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  June; 
this  statement  is  based  on  twenty  breeding  observations  and  nests.  Nest 
building  was  observed  in  1951  and  1953;  the  female  appeared  to  build 
the  nest  while  the  male  busied  himself  with  singing  and  accompanied 
his  mate  to  and  from  the  nest  as  she  carried  plant  material.  The  male 
used  fence  posts,  weed  stalks,  or  telephone  wires  as  singing  perches.  A 
few  pairs  were  observed  copulating,  and  this  was  done  on  telephone 
wires.  Copulation  took  place  during  the  nest-building  period  and  was  not 
seen  at  any  other  time.  The  male  fluttered  each  time  he  approached  his 
singing  perch  and  spent  most  of  the  time  singing  while  his  mate  was 
incubating  the  eggs.  On  many  occasions  the  male  frequently  flew  to  a 
spot  above  the  nest  or  on  a weed  stem  near  by  and  cautiously  peered  into 
the  nest,  perhaps  to  see  if  the  female  were  there;  then  they  would  fly 
off  together.  He  would  then  return  to  his  singing  perch  and  again  take 
up  his  unmusical,  monotonous,  dick-dick-dick-cis-cissel  song.  The  female 
appeared  to  be  more  cautious  about  revealing  the  whereabouts  of  her 
nest  than  any  other  species  I have  ever  watched.  She  sat  for  long  periods 
of  time  on  a fence  wire  or  weed  stem  before  going  to  the  nest;  her  lookout 
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perch  may  be  some  distance  from  the  nest,  too.  The  female’s  pattern  to 
a nest  is  by  way  of  alighting  on  a weed  stalk  near  the  nest,  yet,  at  a great 
enough  distance  to  throw  the  observer  off  guard,  then  gradually  working 
closer  to  the  nest  by  means  of  flying  to  another  weed  stalk  and  then 
finally  dropping  down  to  the  side  and  hopping  over  to  the  nest. 

Nests  were  found  on  the  ground,  in  blackberry  bushes,  hackberry 
shoots,  clumps  of  clover,  orchard  grass,  and  fleabane  plants.  The  bush 
nests  were  not  high,  the  highest  being  twenty  inches  above  the  ground; 
all  nests  contained  some  leaves  at  the  base  and  were  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion; they  were  difficult  to  find,  as  they  were  well  concealed  with  plant 
foliage,  and  often  poison  ivy  vines  were  entwined  around  the  stalks  that 
braced  them.  There  was  some  variation  between  the  ground  nests  and 
those  found  in  bushes  or  weed  stalks.  The  ground  nests  were  sturdy 
and  made  of  coarser  weed  stems  and  grasses,  while  the  bush  nests  con- 
tained fine  grass  and  were  often  “decorated”  on  the  exterior  with 
shepherd’s  purse  and  other  lacy-type  plants.  An  interesting  ground  nest 
with  one  fresh  egg  was  found  in  a pasture  on  May  21,  1949,  and  was 
located  at  the  base  of  a clump  of  wild  aster,  plantain,  and  iron  weed; 
it  was  fairly  well  concealed  by  the  eight-inch-high  plants  that  sur- 
rounded it.  The  foundation  was  made  up  of  leaves  and  wide-leafed 
grasses,  weed  stems,  and  lighter  grasses  in  the  main  body  of  the  nest, 
while  finer  materials  were  fixed  in  the  lining.  The  rim  of  the  nest  was 
four  inches  above  the  ground.  The  clutch  was  completed  with  five  eggs 
on  May  25.  Several  cows  grazed  in  the  field.  On  May  28,  one  egg  was 
found  broken;  it  appeared  as  though  the  edge  of  the  nest  had  been 
tramped  on.  The  female  sat  on  a weed  stalk  nearby  and  uttered  a chip 
note,  indicating  alarm  at  our  presence.  The  nest  was  abandoned  on  June  5 
and  was  collected.  Slack  and  Stamm  described  previously  two  bush  nests 
(see  reference  above),  and  additional  nests  were  of  similar  construction. 
It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  most  nests  were  in  field  edges  or  in 
fence  rows,  although  a few  birds  were  seen  carrying  nesting  material 
in  meadows  perhaps  500  feet  from  the  edges. 

In  Table  No.  1 breeding  observations  and  nests  are  given  with  dates, 
location,  and  contents.  Because  of  a thirty-mile  round  trip  to  the  breed- 
ing area,  nests  were  not  followed  regularly. 

The  egg  dates  were  from  May  18  to  June  14,  and  four  to  five  eggs 
were  in  a clutch.  No  data  were  collected  on  incubation  periods;  although 
the  May  18,  1950,  nest  with  five  fresh  eggs  was  the  only  one  that 
furnished  a clue  on  the  matter.  Two  of  the  eggs  had  hatched  on  June  1, 
indicating  at  least  a fourteen-day  incubation  period,  providing  the  last 
egg  had  been  laid  on  the  18th,  and  that  the  other  eggs  hatched  the  1st 
of  June.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  incubation  period  is  less  than  four- 
teen days,  although  some  bird  books  state,  “about  twelve  days  or  more.” 

Both  parents  fed  the  young;  the  food  observed  was  green  caterpillar 
worms  and  insects. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  parasitism  by  the  Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater) 
in  any  of  the  nests  observed. 

Some  birds  sing  rather  late;  on  July  31,  1960,  three  singing  males 
were  in  a field  that  leads  to  the  Pound  Farm.  The  field  had  been  cut  by 
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Table  1 

BREEDING  RECORDS  OF  THE  DICKCISSEL, 
LOUISVILLE,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

No.  Date  found 

Contents 
of  nest 

Hght. 

above 

ground 

Nest-site 

Remarks 

inches 

1.  May  22, 

’48 

3 eggs 

9 

Blackberry 

5 eggs  May  24;  nest  empty  May  29 

2.  May  24, 

’48 

1 egg 

9 

Blackberry 

Nest  deserted  May  25 

3.  May  21, 

’49 

1 egg 

4 to 
rim  of 
nest 

Base  of 
wild  aster, 
iron  weed 
& plantain 

May  23,  5 eggs;  abandoned  June  5 

4.  June  5, 

’49 

Female  with  food  in  bill 

5.  June  8, 

’49 

Female  with  strand  of  dried  plant  stem  in  bill 

6.  June  13, 

’49 

2 eggs, 

2 young 

20 

Blackberry 

7.  May  18, 

’50 

5 fresh 
eggs 

14 

Fleabane 

2 hatched  June  1 

8.  May  20, 

’51 

Building 

Carrying  nesting  material  to  meadow  (3  birds) 

9.  May  22, 

’51 

Building 

8 

Blackberry 

Nest  almost  complete 

10.  May  27, 

’51 

2 eggs 

11.  May  27, 

’51 

Carrying  nesting  material 

12.  June  6, 

’51 

3 young 

Orchard 
grass  & 
clover 

Young  about  three  days  old;  an  unhatched  egg 
in  nest  June  10,  possibly  overlooked  on  June  6 

13.  June  10, 

’51 

5 young 

2 

Fleabane 

In  timothy  field;  young  about  three  days  old; 
June  14,  field  cut,  one  nestling  beside  nest 

14.  July  7, 

’51 

Female  observed  feeding  young  out  of  nest 

15.  May  31, 

’53 

5 eggs 

10 

Hedge  row 

16.  May  14, 

’53 

Building 

Carrying  nesting  material 

17.  June  24, 

’54 

Young 

Naked  dead  nestling  found  on  ground  after 
grass  was  cut 

18.  June  14, 

’56 

2 eggs, 

2 young 

8 

Hackberry 

Newly  hatched  young;  nest  in  fence  row 

19.  June  23, 

’61 

Female  with  food  in  her  bill  goes  to  field 

20.  June  6, 

’62 

Female  with  food  in  bill 

(Nests  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  10  observed  with  Slack) 
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August  3 and  we  could  not  see,  or  hear  the  Dickcissel.  This  past  summer, 
1962,  during  the  entire  month  of  July  several  males  were  observed  sing- 
ing daily  in  a fallow  field  on  Westport  Road  as  well  as  lanes  leading 
from  there.  The  species  may  nest  later  than  my  records  would  indicate, 
as  in  this  same  field  mentioned  above  I tried  in  vain  to  find  a nest  that 
evidently  was  there;  a male  and  female  kept  returning  to  a blackberry 
stalk  again  and  again  in  the  hour  I spent  there  looking  around;  the  birds 
acted  as  nesting  pairs  do. 

Birds  that  nest  in  fields  often  meet  with  disaster  because  of  mowing 
operations.  Fields  in  Jefferson  and  Oldham  Counties  are  cut  around  the 
latter  part  of  May  to  mid- June;  this  is  the  height  of  nesting  activity  for 
the  Dickcissel.  On  June  14,  1951,  I reached  the  field  where  I had  previ- 
ously found  a nest  with  five  young  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  grass 
cut.  The  pair  of  Dickcissels  were  still  on  territory.  My  husband  and  I 
found  the  nest  empty,  but  not  crushed,  as  the  grass  had  been  cut  eight 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  nest.  One  young  nestling  was  nearby,  and  as 
I picked  it  up  to  band,  the  male  flew  at  me  and  then  flew  away  with 
his  wings  outspread  in  a sort  of  dragging  fashion.  He  flew  at  me  each 
time  the  young  bird  called.  The  female  with  food  in  her  bill  went  to 
two  other  places  in  the  cut  field,  and  it  is  possible  that  three  of  the 
originally  five  nestlings  survived  the  cutting.  On  June  24,  1954,  I found 
a naked  dead  Dickcissel  probably  two  days  old  lying  on  the  bare  ground 
in  a cut-over  field.  I was  attracted  to  this  nestling  by  watching  the 
parent  bird’s  uneasiness  with  a worm  in  its  bill. 

Other  species  found  nesting  in  the  fields  with  the  Dickcissel  were  the 
Redwinged  Blackbird  (Agelaius  phoeniceus),  Eastern  Meadowlark 
(Sturnella  magna),  and  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (Ammodramus 
savannarum). 


* * * * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  (continued) 

ville  high  schools  for  many  years,  enjoyed  field  trips  and  always  carried 
besides  her  binoculars  a small  magnifying  glass  to  see  the  details  of 
plants  and  flowers.  Her  reports  in  the  Kentucky  Warbler  always  con- 
tained some  of  the  more  interesting  birds  or  nests  found  while  on  these 
trips.  KOS  has  lost  a valued  member,  and  she  will  be  missed  by  her 
many  friends. 

Dr.  Arch  Cole  of  Louisville  met  with  an  automobile  accident  in 
Ohio  that  resulted  in  his  death  on  July  13.  Dr.  Cole  had  been  a professor 
of  anatomy  at  the  Medical  School,  University  of  Louisville,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  head  of  the  department.  He  was  active  in  the  Lou- 
isville Chapter,  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  and  was  one  of  its  directors. 
His  talks  and  lectures  were  highlights  on  all  programs.  He  had  a great 
interest  in  birds  and  in  his  earlier  years  had  taught  a class  in  ornithology 
at  Northwestern  University.  His  valued  paper,  “The  Song-Production 
Mechanism  of  Birds”  published  in  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  will  be 
used  by  many  interested  in  bird  song.  KOS  shares  with  his  family  his 
great  loss. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

AN  UNUSUALLY  SMALL  SNOW  GOOSE 

On  21  November,  1959,  Mr.  Eugene  Wenz  of  Louisville  collected  a 
lone  Snow  Goose  (Chen  hyperborea)  on  the  Ohio  River  two  miles  above 
Westport,  Oldham  County,  Kentucky.  At  the  time  the  specimen  was 
taken,  it  was  suspected  of  being  a Ross’  Goose  (C.  rossii)  because  of  the 
small  size  and  weight  (the  latter  an  even  three  pounds).  Subsequent  ex- 
amination and  comparison  with  skins  in  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  Louis- 
iana State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  has  shown  the  specimen 
to  be  a Snow  Goose,  one  of  the  smallest  ever  recorded.  The  specimen 
is  presently  mounted  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Wenz. 

The  bird  is  an  immature  with  much  gray  in  the  dorsal  plumage  but 
without  any  trace  of  orange  wash,  often  present  in  young  Snow  Geese. 
However,  there  are  a number  of  specimens  that  match  this  plumage. 
Measurements  of  the  specimen  are  as  follows:  wing,  389  mm.;  tarsus,  85 
mm.;  exposed  culmen,  48  mm.;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  31  mm.;  weight,  3 
pounds.  The  wing,  tarsus,  and  bill  depth  measurements  are  all  within 
the  extremes  known  for  the  Snow  Goose  (but  all  at  the  lower  end)  and 
also  above  the  maximums  known  for  the  Ross’  Goose.  The  minimum 
weight  recorded  by  Kortright  (1942,  The  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans  of 
North  America,  p.  383)  for  the  Snow  Goose  is  4 pounds,  3 ounces;  the 
minimum  culmen  length  recorded  by  Brodkorb  (1957,  in  Blair,  Blair, 
Brodkorb,  Cagle,  and  Moore,  Vertebrates  of  the  United  States,  p 398) 
is  49  mm.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  low  weight  is  due  to  immaturity  and 
possible  emaciation  after  a long  flight. 

It  should  be  added  that  identification  of  the  two  species  in  any 
plumage  is  positive  by  reference  to  the  bill  tomia.  The  characteristic 
“grinning  patch”  of  the  Snow  Goose  is  quite  evident  in  the  present 

specimen.  — BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  Anchorage. 

* * * * 

A SIGHT  RECORD  OF  A WHITE  IBIS  AT  WENDOVER 

We  have  had  a most  exciting  thing  occur  with  us.  This  Saturday, 
August  3,  1962,  I had  a call  from  Miss  Margaret  Willson  at  Wendover, 
Leslie  County.  She  said  she  had  seen  an  immature  White  Ibis  (Guara  alba) 
in  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River  below  Wendover.  So,  I went 
over  as  quickly  as  I could  after  work.  We  went  down  to  the  river  where 
the  water  is  rather  rapid  over  the  shoals  and  where  lots  of  water  weeds 
grow.  Up  from  the  weeds  rose  two  Green  Herons  (Butorides  virescens), 
and  I began  to  feel  the  other  stranger  would  not  show  up.  We  sat  and 
sat,  and  finally  I saw  it.  Far  up  the  river  a branch  from  a willow  hung 
low  over  a deep  place  in  the  river,  and  on  the  end  of  this  limb  was  our 
bird.  There  could  not  have  been  a mistake.  We  watched  through  the 
glasses  while  it  turned,  stretched  its  wings,  and  bowed  and  dipped.  Then 
the  ibis  became  startled  and  flew  down  the  river,  right  beside  us.  We  saw 
the  curved  beak  quite  well;  it  had  a mottled  look.  We  also  saw  the  white 
back  as  it  flew  on  past,  plus  every  other  marking  of  a young  White  Ibis — 
dark  wings  and  white  underneath.  The  ibis  was  seen  for  about  a week — 
August  3 through  9,  by  various  people  at  Wendover.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  quite  thrilled  to  see  this  bird.  — HOPE  MUNCY,  Hyden. 

* * * * 

COMMON  NIGHTHAWK  MIGRATION  OBSERVED 

Nighthawk  migration  was  very  evident  on  the  evening  of  September 
2.  We  were  sitting  on  the  porch  at  6:30  p.m.,  when  I chanced  to  see  three 
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Common  Nighthawks  (Chordeiles  minor)  flying  over  our  yard;  as  we 
seldom  see  this  species  in  our  new  country  surroundings  here  at  Spokane 
Way,  in  the  extreme  eastern  section  of  Jefferson  County,  I hurried  to  the 
yard  to  watch  them.  These  birds  were  flying  about  in  circles  as  we 
usually  see  them  above  flat-roofed  buildings  in  the  city.  As  we  scanned 
the  sky,  we  saw  four  more  nighthawks  flying  straight  abreast  and  head- 
ing due  south;  they  were  very  high.  These  birds  were  followed  by  four 
more,  and  a few  minutes  later  a flock  of  forty-eight  were  counted;  they 
were  in  a sort  of  battalion  formation.  I knew  now  that  they  were  migrat- 
ing; so  my  husband  and  I continued  to  watch.  The  large  flock  was  followed 
by  groups  of  four,  six,  and  ten  birds;  all  were  very  high,  and  all  spread 
out  in  a fairly  straight  line  going  on  due  course  and  not  circling.  During 
the  period  from  6:40  p.m.  to  7:15  p.m.,  we  counted  144  nighthawks,  all 
flying  in  a southerly  direction.  Undoubtedly,  we  missed  many  (that  may 
have  been  on  their  migratory  route)  prior  to  our  first  observation  at 
6:40.  It  may  be  of  interest  that  the  day  had  been  hot,  humid,  the  sky 
overcast,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  birds  sighted  appeared  to  be 
hidden  by  the  clouds.  This  was  three  days  in  advance  of  a cold  front 
that  sent  low  temperatures  down  twenty  degrees  to  a low  of  49.  — 
ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 

sfc  sfc 

AN  UNUSUAL  NESTING  SITE  OF  THE  CAROLINA  WREN 

On  July  18,  1962,  I found  in  our  garden  a partially  built  nest  that 
was  placed  in  a tomato  bush  twenty-one  inches  above  the  ground  and 
built  at  an  angle.  Up  to  this  time  I had  not  seen  the  bird  or  observed  the 
nest  building.  On  July  23,  two  eggs  were  in  the  nest,  and  one  egg  was 
laid  each  day  until  the  clutch  was  completed  on  July  26,  with  five  eggs; 
the  fifth  egg  was  laid  by  8:45  in  the  morning.  I asked  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Stamm  to  check  on  the  nest,  and  she  identified  it  as  belonging  to  the 
Carolina  Wren  (Thryothrus  ludovicianus).  Most  nests  of  this  species  re- 
ported seem  to  be  placed  in  cavities,  tin  cans,  wood  stumps,  under  root- 
lets of  decayed  tree  stumps,  in  nest  boxes,  or  on  the  ground  under  dense 
cover.  I thought  the  tomato  patch  a rather  unusual  place  for  the  wrens 
to  build  a nest.  The  entire  exterior  of  the  nest  was  covered  with  moss.  It 
was  quite  compact  and  felt  soft  and  spongy.  It  was  placed  between  the 
tomato  stake  and  one  of  the  plant  stalks  and  had  for  the  most  part  of 
its  support  two  large  green  tomatoes.  The  body  of  the  nest  consisted  of 
weed  stems,  dried  grass,  feathers,  bits  of  rabbit  fur,  and  small  pieces 
of  cellophane  and  was  lined  with  horse  hair.  The  measurements  were: 
inside  depth,  two  and  one  half  inches;  outside  depth,  five  inches;  diameter 
across  the  top,  five  inches. 

The  Carolina  Wren  was  seen  incubating  the  eggs  for  several  days. 
Then,  one  evening,  a neighbor’s  cat  was  observed  in  the  tomato  patch; 
a few  days  later  there  was  no  activity  at  the  nest,  and  the  birds  were 
not  seen.  There  was  no  apparent  damage  to  the  nest;  the  five  eggs  re- 
mained, and  were  cold.  I believe  the  bird  (the  female)  was  a victim 
of  the  cat,  although  I have  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure.  — JULIA  E. 
BUSTETTER,  Louisville. 

* * * * 

A SIGHT  RECORD  OF  THE  SWAINSON’S  WARBLER 
IN  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

On  May  7,  1961,  in  a rhodendron  thicket  just  below  our  tiny  dam,  I 
heard  the  notes  of  a new  bird  voice.  I sat  down  for  at  least  one  half  hour 
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before  discovering  the  singer.  The  bird  was  quite  close,  and  I had  a clear 
(and  startled)  look  before  it  moved;  it  was  a Swainson’s  Warbler 
(Limnothlypis  swainsonii).  I went  back  the  next  morning  and  saw 
another  Swainson’s,  or  maybe  it  was  the  same  bird;  on  additional  trips 
no  others  were  found.  This  past  spring  (1962)  no  Swainson’s  were  rec- 
orded. The  area  where  the  birds  were  observed  is  in  Letcher  County,  at 
an  elevation  of  2,600  feet,  and  six  miles  from  Whitesburg. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  a note  from  Dr.  Gordon 
Meade,  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  told  of  hearing  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  in 
the  area  back  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  Pikeville,  on  June  19,  1961.  — 
EDITH  CLARK,  Whitesburg. 

* * * * 

THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 
OCTOBER  19-21,  1962 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  39th  Annual  Fall 
Meeting  on  October  19-21,  1962,  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  Regis- 
tration began  on  Friday  afternoon. 

The  president,  A.  H.  Mayfield,  opened  the  Friday  evening  program 
with  a warm  welcome  and  introduced  those  present  from  out  of  the  state, 
after  which  the  other  members  and  guests  introduced  themselves.  Gordon 
Wilson  gave  a resume  of  the  field  trips  planned  for  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  Mr.  Mayfield  urged  full  attendance  at  the  business  session  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  program  consisted  of  two  motion  pictures  procured  by  Miss 
Mabel  Slack:  (1)  The  Bird  Community,  which  explained  the  nature  of  a 
“community”  and  showed  many  of  the  species  of  birds  native  to  the  Island 
of  Midway  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Sooty  Tern,  Frigate  (Man- 
of-War)  Bird,  Fairy  Tern,  but  stressed  the  Laysan  Albatross;  (2)  Wild 
Fowl  in  Slow  Motion,  which  showed  the  flight  of  many  of  the  shore 
birds  (Western  Sandpiper,  Dowitcher,  Marbled  Godwit,  Willet,  Avocet), 
ducks  (Canvasback,  Redhead,  Pintail,  Shoveller,  Baldpate,  Scaup,  Blue- 
winged Teal),  the  Canada  and  the  Snow  Goose,  and  the  White  Pelican. 

On  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Wilson  led  the  group  to  the  Great  Onyx 
Cave  area,  opened  to  the  K.O.S.  by  courtesy  of  the  park  management, 
for  field  trips.  During  the  period  between  lunch  and  the  business  session 
many  members  explored  various  areas  of  the  park  to  make  their  own 
field  observations.  A number  enjoyed  the  launch  trip  down  the  Green 
River. 

At  the  Business  Session,  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  May- 
field,  at  4:00  p.m.,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved  as 
published  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Under  old  business,  Mr.  Mayfield 
called  for  a report  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary  regarding  a model 
Hawk  and  Owl  Law  for  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Gillenwater  reported  on  the  letters 
she  had  written  to  all  the  commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Resources  and  the  replies  received.  In  order  to  change  the 
present  law  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  up  a bill  and  find  a senator 
or  representative  to  introduce  it  in  the  state  legislature.  Then  active  sup- 
port for  the  bill  must  be  found  among  various  citizens’  groups  to  urge  its 
passage.  The  report  was  accepted  and  discussion  followed. 

The  report  on  life  membership,  also  given  by  Mrs.  Gillenwater,  stated 
that  no  additional  such  memberships  were  taken  out  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  the  sum  of  $1,425.00  continues  to  draw  interest. 
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Mr.  Mayfield  then  asked  the  secretary  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Checklist  Committee  (attached  to  these  minutes).  Discussion  on  the 
criteria  for  placing  a species  on  the  list,  reasons  for  omitting  certain 
species  and  adding  others  in  the  next  revision  followed.  It  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  passed  that  the  Wild  Turkey,  although  re-introduced,  be 
added.  All  other  suggestions  and  comments  were  referred  back  to  the 
Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Chairman,  with  power  to  make  decisions. 

Mr.  Ganier  mentioned  that  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  in- 
terested the  State  Department  of  Conservation  in  printing  the  Tennessee 
checklist  for  free  distribution.  Mr.  Stamm  pointed  out  that  the  K.O.S. 
sends  copies  of  the  Checklist  to  people  throughout  the  country  who  look 
upon  the  K.O.S.  as  the  source  of  ornithological  information,  and  also  that 
since  the  checklists  are  sold  at  near  cost,  the  Society  recovers  the  initial 
expense  and  eventually  a bit  more.  It  was  agreed  that  there  are  definite 
advantages  in  the  Society’s  publishing  the  Checklist  and  that  identity 
with  it  should  be  retained.  Mr.  Reece  suggested  adding,  “Founded  1923”, 
after  “Kentucky  Ornithological  Society”.  This  suggestion  was  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  since  the  matter  of  space  was  involved. 

Mr.  Carpenter  spoke  of  the  efforts  of  Representative  Burke  of  Ken- 
tucky (Louisville)  and  Representative  Denton  of  Indiana  (Evansville)  to 
make  the  Ohio  River  Falls  a national  park  or  a national  monument  or 
possibly  a recreation  area  in  order  to  preserve  this  unique  region  and 
moved  that  the  K.O.S.  write  Representative  Burke  approving  this  project 
and  offering  our  support.  After  a second  by  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  and 
considerable  discussion  the  motion  failed  to  carry  by  a small  margin. 
The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Stamm  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  situation  and  to  find  out  whether  Nature  Con- 
servancy would  be  interested  in  the  area  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  president  mentioned  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  K.O.S.  in  the 
spring  of  1963  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
appropriate  recognition  be  given.  Dr.  Russell  Starr  issued  an  invitation 
to  Glasgow  after  the  field  meeting  at  the  Bowling  Green  lakes  and  sug- 
gested a field  trip  to  his  tract  of  land  on  Sunday.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  new  Board  of  Directors  make  the  plans. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  mentioned  the  recent  death  of  Helen  Browning, 
Louisville,  for  a number  of  years  secretary  of  the  K.O.S.,  and  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a committee  to  draw  up  appropriate  resolu- 
tions. The  president  appointed  Dr.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Dr.  Lancaster,  and 
Mrs.  Gillenwater.  Upon  mention  of  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Arch  Cole,  Louis- 
ville, and  Ben  Harbison,  Paris,  the  same  committee  was  asked  to  rec- 
ognize these  members  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Cypert  announced  that  paintings  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Ornithological  Society  and  a guest  in  the  park, 
were  on  display  in  the  hotel  lobby. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  given  by  A.  L. 
Powell,  Chairman,  the  other  members  being  Dr.  Robert  Pace,  Dr.  Clell 
T.  Peterson,  and  A.  M.  Reece.  The  following  slate  was  proposed: 

President — Dr.  Clell  T.  Peterson,  Murray;  Vice-President — Dr.  Rus- 
sell Starr,  Glasgow;  Corresponding  Secretary- treasurer — Mrs.  James 
Gillenwater,  Glasgow;  Recording  Secretary — Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Louis- 
ville; Councillors — W.  G.  Duncan,  Louisville;  Mike  Flynn,  Lexington. 
(Howard  P.  Jones,  Stamping  Ground,  and  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Bowling 
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Green,  continue  to  serve  another  year  as  Councillors.)  The  slate  was 
unanimously  elected. 

A.  L.  Powell  moved  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president,  A.  H. 
Mayfield,  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

The  Business  Session  then  adjourned. 

The  Treasurer’s  annual  report  is  attached  to  these  minutes. 

The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  6:30  p.m.,  Mr.  Mayfield  presiding. 
After  introducing  those  at  the  speaker’s  table  and  other  officers,  he 
called  on  A.  L.  Powell  who  presented  the  speaker,  Dr.  Franklin  McCamey 
of  Frostburg,  Md.  Dr.  McCamey  spoke  of  his  intensive  study  over  a 
period  of  five  years  at  Stoers,  Connecticut,  of  the  population  structure 
of  the  Chickadee.  He  discussed  the  methods  used  and  the  verification  by 
different  means  of  the  resulting  statistics  of  the  life  span,  population 
density,  size  of  territory,  etc. 

The  field  trip  on  Sunday  morning  was  led  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  areas 
across  Green  River,  again  made  available  to  the  group  by  the  park 
management.  A total  of  49  species  was  recorded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
Recording  Secretary 

* * * * 


Report  of  Treasurer 
October  15,  1962 

GENERAL  FUND 


Bank  balance  as  shown  by  last  report  dated 

November  1,  1961  $ 249.21 

Receipts 

Membership  dues  $ 723.00 

Interest  Income — Jefferson  Federal  Savings  & 

Loan  Association  28.00 

Contributions  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund 
for  Ornithology  5.00 

Sale  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  3.25 

Sale  of  reprints  4.35 

Sale  of  sleeve  patches  1.25 

Sale  of  bibliographies,  check  lists  and 

profit  on  books  19.65 

Collected  for  Audubon  Society  for 

Mammoth  Cave  Christmas  Count  10.50 

Receipts — Fall  Meeting — Mammoth  Cave  225.50 

Receipts — Spring  Meeting — Bowling  Green  148.00 

Check  returned  by  bank  made  good  3.50 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $1,172.00 


TOTAL  $1,421.21 
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Disbursements 

Printing  costs — The  Kentucky  Warbler  $ 600.42 

Treasurer’s  expenses: 

Postage,  envelopes,  stationery, 

rubber  stamps,  etc 109.13 

State  of  Kentucky — Corporation  filing  fee  2.00 

Expenses — Fall  Meeting — Mammoth  Cave  169.00 

Expenses — Spring  Meeting — Bowling  Green  120.00 

Transfer  to  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  ....  5.00 

Audubon  Society — Mammoth  Cave 

Christmas  Count  10.50 

Dues — Nature  Conservancy  5.00 

Book  for  resale  3.66 

Refunds  to  members  for  duplication  and 

overpayment  2.50 

Check  returned  by  bank  3.50 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $1,030.71 


Balance  on  hand  in  New  Farmers’  National  Bank, 

Glasgow,  Kentucky,  October  15,  1962  $ 390.50 


* * * * 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  as  shown  by  last  report, 
dated  November  1,  1961 — Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association  $ 725.00 

Seven  (7)  full  paid  shares — Jefferson  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  $ 700.00 


TOTAL — Balance  in  Fund,  November  1,  1961  $1,425.00 

Receipts 

Interest  on  full  paid  shares  $ $28.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  27.79 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  55.79 


TOTAL  $1,480.79 

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  interest  on  full  paid  shares  to 

to  General  Fund  $ 28.00 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  28.00 


Balance  in  Endowment  Fund,  October  15,  1962  $1,452.79 

(Seven  full-paid  shares  $700.00;  Savings  account 
balance  $725.00;  Accumulated  interest  on  savings 
account  $27.79 — $1,452.79;  Jefferson  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association,  Louisville,  Kentucky) 
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GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account  as  shown  by  last  report, 


dated  November  1,  1961  $ 604.86 

Receipts 

Contributions  to  Fund,  1962  $ 5.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  22.92 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  27.92 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  October  15,  1962,  in 
Greater  Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association,  Louisville,  Kentucky  $ 632.78 


(Principal  of  Fund,  $558.00;  Accumulated  Interest, 
74.78— $632.78) 


BALANCE  SHEET 

as  of 

October  15,  1962 


Assets: 

Cash  in  bank,  General  Fund  $ 390.50 

Endowment  Fund  1,452.79 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  632.78 


TOTAL  ASSETS  $2,476.07 


Net  Worth  of  Society  $2,476.07 


Marquita  Gillenwater,  Treasurer 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT,  February  17,  1963 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  has 
participated  in  the  Cooperative  Bald  Eagle  Project,  and  the  editors 
appreciate  the  cooperation  they  have  received.  This  year  on  February 
17,  1963,  all  eagles  are  to  be  counted.  This  count  will  be  compared  with 
the  one  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  makes  on  its  annual  Water- 
fowl  Inventory,  as  eagles  are  also  included  on  this  count.  All  groups 
along  the  Ohio  River  have  been  alerted  to  be  on  the  lookout.  The 
editors  would  like  to  know  whether  the  birds  are  adult  or  immature, 
how  many,  where  found,  weather,  wind,  temperature,  hours  in  the  field, 
observers,  etc.  Please  send  in  your  reports  promptly.  If  you  do  not  find 
any  eagles,  we  would  appreciate  having  this  information,  too. — (ALS). 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT,  1962-1963 

KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  (All 
points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  2 miles  east  of  old  Center 
Furnace,  including  the  Cumberland  Trail,  the  Silo  Trail,  Empire  and 
Honker  Lakes,  Hematite  Lake  and  Range,  Duncan  Clark  Range,  Pisgah 
Bay,  and  portions  of  the  Back  Country  Mail  Route). — Dec.  23;  6:45  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  38  to  42;  wind  NW,  5-10  m.p.h.  Four 
observers  in  2 parties.  Total  party-hours,  18  (14  on  foot,  4 by  car);  total 
party-miles,  56  (14  on  foot,  42  by  car).  Total,  56  species,  about  18,135 
individuals.— EVELYN  COLE,  WILLARD  GRAY,  CLELL  PETERSON 
(Compiler),  PAUL  STURM  (Murray  Bird  Club). 


NOTES  ON  WOODLANDS  COUNT 

The  1962  Christmas  Bird  Count  was  almost  certainly  the  last  one 
to  include  the  area  referred  to  as  the  Cumberland  Trail,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fruitful  areas  covered  in  this  count.  Already  con- 
tractors are  cutting  out  timber,  and  by  next  winter  the  newly-created 
Barkley  Lake  will  be  flooding  this  area  and  drowning  also  Empire  and 
Honker  Lakes.  The  effects  of  this  change  upon  the  varieties  and  num- 
bers of  birds  will  be  painfully  interesting  to  observe. 

The  Golden  Eagle  was  unmistakable;  Miss  Cole  and  I saw  it  three 
times  as  we  made  three  portions  of  the  Cumberland  Trail.  We  saw  it 
perching  and  flying  and  made  out  all  the  field  marks  with  great  clarity. 
In  fact,  although  I have  seen  a number  of  immature  Golden  Eagles,  this 
one  was  the  best  view  I had  ever  had  until  Miss  Cole,  Willard  Gray,  and 
I saw  another  immature  one  at  Reelfoot  Lake  and  had  an  even  better 
chance  to  observe  it.  , 

The  Greater  Scaup  was  in  a flock  of  Ring-necked  Ducks  and  was 
unmistakable  because  of  its  size  and  head  color. 

The  Bluebirds  are  distinctly  on  the  way  back,  but  this  cannot  be 
said  for  the  Carolina  Wrens,  which  are  still  infrequently  found. 

Blackbirds  are  building  up  in  the  Woodlands  area  and  other  areas 
with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Mr.  Paul  Sturm,  refuge  manager,  saw  a female  Evening  Grosbeak 
near  Hematite  Lake  two  weeks  or  so  before  the  count,  but  none  have 
been  sighted  since  then. 

* * * 

MARION  (Areas  used  in  counts  for  many  years  by  my  late  father, 
Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  and  me). — Dec.  25;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy; 
rain;  wind  N,  5 m.p.h.;  temp.  37  to  40.  One  observer.  Total,  50  species, 
2,373  individuals.— C.  L.  FRAZER. 


NOTE  ON  MARION  COUNT 

Our  numbers  are  down  a great  deal  this  year  because  the  ducks 
are  fewer  in  my  favorite  places.  I hope  to  see  a large  increase  when  we 
get  a big  rise  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  lowlands  are  flooded. 
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MADISON VILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road, 
and  five  lakes  at  Madisonville  and  Earlington;  deciduous  woodlands  and 
thickets  50%,  lake  shore  30%,  open  fields  20%.) — Dec.  30;  6:45  a.m.  to 
4:45  p.m.  Clear;  wind  NE,  1-5  m.p.h.;  temp.  15  to  33.  Total  hours,  10; 
total  miles,  63  (6  on  foot,  57  by  car).  Total,  41  species,  1,023  individuals. 
Other  species  recorded  near  the  time  of  the  count:  Marsh  Hawk, 
Bewick’s  Wren,  and  Eastern  Bluebird.— JAMES  W.  HANCOCK. 


NOTES  ON  MADISONVILLE  COUNT 

Red-headed  woodpeckers  are  fewer  in  number  this  winter,  although 
usually  more  than  on  this  count  are  recorded  at  Elk  Creek. 

The  largest  flock  of  Eastern  Meadowlarks,  134,  were  seen  in  a 
cornfield  in  the  Elk  Creek  area. 

Since  Lake  Pewee,  our  best  waterfowl  lake  and  formerly  a wildlife 
refuge,  has  been  opened  to  hunting,  I find  many  fewer  waterfowl  there 
during  the  hunting  season. 

* * * 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (Deciduous  and  pine  woods 
within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands;  wooded 
area  40%,  open  fields  in  the  park  20%,  farmlands  20%,  lake  shore  20%). 
— Dec.  31;  6:45  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Mostly  cloudy;  lake  mostly  frozen;  wind 
SE,  8-12  m.p.h.;  temp.  21  to  31.  Total  hours,  914;  total  miles,  24  (10  on 
foot,  14  by  car).  Total,  33  species,  290  individuals. — MAURICE  GORDON 
HANCOCK  and  JAMES  W.  HANCOCK  (Compiler). 


NOTES  ON  PENNYRILE  COUNT 

This  is  one  of  the  poorest  mid-winter  counts  ever  taken  at  the  park. 
Bird  activity  was  at  a minimum  most  of  the  day.  The  main  event  of 
the  day  was  the  song  of  a Winter  Wren,  which,  while  we  listened,  re- 
peated its  performance — our  first  winter  record  of  the  song  of  this 
species. 

sis  * * 

DAVIESS  COUNTY  (Ohio  River  bottoms  at  numerous  points  from 
Owensboro  to  the  Hancock  County  line;  Carpenter’s  Lake;  Daviess  County 
Game  and  Fish  Association  farm  and  lake;  fields,  woods,  and  numerous 
county  roads,  as  well  as  some  city  driving;  also  the  Daviess  County 
Airport,  Maceo,  and  vicinity). — Dec.  22.  Overcast;  strong  wind,  temp.  35 
to  28.  Three  observers  in  one  party;  hours  afield,  8.  Total,  42  species,  832 
individuals.— WILTON  POWELL,  MRS.  A.  L.  POWELL,  and  A.  L. 
POWELL  (Compiler). 


NOTES  ON  DAVIESS  COUNTY  COUNT 

We  were  very  much  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  ducks. 

The  Canada  Geese  were  seen  flying  over  a highway  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  river. 
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The  Daviess  County  Airport,  which  has  previously  yielded  several 
Short-eared  Owls,  had  nothing  to  offer  except  one  Marsh  Hawk. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  10  Bluebirds,  especially  since  they  were 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  our  house. 

Unusual  “patches”  of  sparrows  were  feeding  in  bushy  valleys,  hiding 
from  the  wind. 


* * 


* 


BOWLING  GREEN — Dec.  20  (The  same  general  area  as  in  the 
preceding  forty-four  counts);  6:15  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Raw;  temp.  43-54; 
wind  NW,  2-7  m.p.h.;  overcast,  then  drizzle,  followed  from  1:30  by  rain. 
Visibility  practically  ceased  by  4:00  p.m.  Six  observers  in  three  parties. 
Total  party-hours,  30  (24  on  foot,  6 by  car);  total  party-miles,  72  (60 
by  car,  12  on  foot).  Total  species,  54,  about  2,858  individuals.  Seen  in 
count  period  but  not  on  count:  Horned  Grebe,  Wood  Duck,  Rough- 
legged Hawk,  Bewick’s  Wren.— MILLARD  GIPSON,  L.  Y.  LANCASTER, 
JOE  RANDOLPH,  HERBERT  SHADOWEN,  GORDON  WILSON 
(Compiler),  and  JIM  WISE. 


NOTES  ON  BOWLING  GREEN  COUNT 

The  Mute  Swan  (Cygnus  Olor)  appeared  at  Grider’s  Limestone 
Lake  on  the  afternoon  of  December  18;  early  the  next  morning  Mr. 

Grider  called  me  excitedly  to  announce  a “bird  as  big  as  two  geese.”  I 

went  at  once  but  failed  to  see  the  bird,  which  had  become  frightened  and 
had  flown  away.  Immediately  after  I left,  it  came  again,  and  I soon  was 
looking  at  it  with  my  binoculars.  Every  mark  of  the  Mute  Swan  ap- 
peared. To  be  sure  that  it  was  not  an  escaped  bird,  I called  wherever 

there  was  any  likelihood  of  there  being  a swan  in  captivity;  nobody 
that  I have  called  has  ever  known  of  one  lately  in  this  whole  area.  By 
degrees,  since  Mr.  Grider  feeds  the  bird,  it  has  become  slightly  less  wild. 
Many  local  bird  enthusiasts  have  driven  out  to  see  it. 

The  one  female  Mallard,  the  3 Ring-necked  Ducks,  and  the  three 
Coots  were  also  at  Grider’s  and  have  remained  through  the  count  period. 
Also  present  for  the  one  day  was  the  Herring  Gull. 

Common  Crows  were  unusually  scarce,  though  widely  scattered. 

In  general,  the  numbers  for  most  species  were  below  those  for 
normal  winters. 


* * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Almost  all  the  area  inside 
the  52,000-acre  park). — Dec.  30;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Clear,  cold;  temp. 
18  to  30;  no  wind.  Fourteen  observers  in  six  parties.  Total  party-hours, 
55  (50  on  foot,  5 by  car);  total  party-miles,  130  (100  by  car,  30  on  foot). 
Total,  46  species,  1,502  individuals.  Seen  in  count  period  but  not  on 
count  day:  Screech  Owl. — JACK  FAGEN,  MARQUITA  GILLENWATER, 
TIM  GILLENWATER,  CHARLES  S.  GUTHRIE,  CLEO  HOGAN,  JR., 
CLEO  HOGAN,  SR.,  JOHN  KRISKO,  JR,  L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  STEVIE 
PACE,  ROBERT  N.  PACE,  GEORGE  McKINLEY,  RUSSELL  STARR, 
GORDON  WILSON  (Compiler),  and  JAY  YOUNG. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  COUNT 

The  Marsh  Hawk,  Osprey,  and  Chipping  Sparrow  are  new  for  our 
counts  at  Christmas  in  the  park.  Dr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Young  found 
the  two  hawks  on  their  trip  into  Doyle  Valley;  Dr.  Starr  found  the 
Chipping  Sparrow  in  the  Indian  Hill  area  at  the  west  end  of  the  park, 
in  company  with  Field  Sparrows.  At  first  it  was  hardly  noticeable,  but 
when  its  distinctive  note  was  given,  Dr.  Starr  turned  his  binoculars  on 
the  bird  and  saw  all  its  distinctive  markings.  In  this  same  area  he  and 
Mr.  Hogan  also  found  the  only  Bewick’s  Wren  and  White-crowned  Spar- 
row for  the  day,  around  the  old  James  house-site. 

In  general,  numbers  of  species  and  also  of  individuals  were  below 
any  count  since  1957.  Woodpeckers  were  noticeably  scarce,  as  were 
also  Myrtle  Warblers  and  Purple  Finches. 

The  twelve  Eastern  Bluebirds  compared  favorably  with  the  fifteen 
of  1961. 

Only  the  Mourning  Dove,  with  24  individuals,  was  found  in  larger 
numbers  than  on  any  previous  count — 1938,  1946-1961.  Normally  the 
Dove  is  a rather  rare  bird  in  the  park  since  the  old  fields  began  to 
grow  up. 

The  Blue  Jay,  the  Robin,  and  the  Slate-colored  Junco  were  the 
only  other  species  that  even  approached  some  of  their  previous  good 
records. 

* * * 

GLASGOW  (Joe  Starr  Farm,  Wininger  Farm,  Park  City  area, 
Gillenwater  Farm,  Finney  area,  Brigadoon). — Jan.  1;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  Cloudy;  temp.  20.  Six  observers  in  four  parties.  Total,  41  species, 
1549  individuals.— TIM  GILLENWATER,  MRS.  JAMES  GILLEN- 
WATER, CLEO  HOGAN,  SR.,  GEORGE  McKINLEY,  MRS.  RUSSELL 
STARR,  RUSSELL  STARR  (Compiler). 


NOTES  ON  GLASGOW  COUNT 

It  was  a very  raw  day,  and  the  birds  were  somewhat  below  par. 

A Brown  Thrasher  appeared  a number  of  times  around  the  Com- 
munity Hospital  in  December  but  not  on  our  count  day. 

* * * 

BURKESVILLE  (Within  a 15-mile  diameter,  with  the  new  Cumber- 
land River  bridge  as  the  center  point;  edges  and  slashings  75%,  wood- 
land 15%,  lake  shore  and  river  banks  10%). — Dec.  26;  6:40  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  Temp.  35  all  day,  with  alternate  rain,  sleet,  and  snow  in 
morning.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party-hours,  13  (11  on  foot, 
2 by  car);  total  party-miles,  67  (7  on  foot,  60  by  car).  Seen  in  count 
period  but  not  on  count  day:  Pintail,  Eastern  Bluebird. — CHARLES  S. 
GUTHRIE  and  GARY  HUDDLESTON  (Compiler). 


NOTES  ON  BURKESVILLE  COUNT 


Our  individual  count  is  up  considerably  above  last  year’s,  but  Myrtle 
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Warblers  seemed  to  be  much  more  scarce,  and  we  didn’t  find  any 
Bluebirds  or  Bewick’s  Wrens. 

The  waterfowl  were  seen  near  Cumberland  County  Boat  Dock  on 
Dale  Hollow  Lake. 


* * * 

OTTER  CREEK  (Meade  County;  the  same  territory  as  last  year, 
including  more  brushy  areas  outside  the  park  and  more  coverage  along 
the  Ohio  River  than  in  any  year  previous  to  1960,  Doe  Lake  included). — 
Jan.  1;  7:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Cloudy  all  day;  temp.  19  to  27;  wind  N, 
5 m.p.h.;  ponds  frozen  over,  streams  open.  Seven  observers  in  three 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  26  (18  on  foot,  8 by  car);  total  party-miles, 
85  (19  on  foot,  66  by  car).  Total,  55  species,  about  3,125  individuals.  Seen 
in  area  in  count  period  but  not  on  count  day:  Horned  Lark,  Eastern 
Bluebird.— JOSEPH  CROFT,  JOSEPH  FRANCE,  OLIVIA  JOHNSON, 
C.  G.  JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  ROWE,  ANNE  L.  STAMM  (Compiler), 
FREDERICK  W.  STAMM. 


NOTES  ON  OTTER  CREEK  COUNT 

The  Great  Blue  Heron,  found  by  William  Rowe  and  Joe  France, 
makes  only  the  second  time  for  this  species  to  appear  on  the  count. 

One  mature  Bald  Eagle  was  observed  at  close  range  flying  below 
Lover’s  Leap,  by  the  Stamms. 

The  Brown  Thrasher  was  an  interesting  find  by  Croft;  it  was  in 
a tangle  of  honeysuckle  vines. 

Although  only  61  Robins  were  found  on  the  count,  there  had  been 
200  in  the  cedars  two  days  before. 

The  Savannah  Sparrow  was  found  by  Rowe  and  France;  earlier 
in  the  week  a few  others  had  been  spotted  in  the  area  by  Croft  and 
Rowe,  but.  only  one  could  be  located  on  count  day. 

The  Count  was  the  best  for  the  area — a total  of  55  species.  The 
following  species  were  the  highest  for  the  21  years  of  the  counts: 
Mourning  Dove,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Cardinal,  American  Goldfinch, 
Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Slate-colored  Junco,  White-crowned  Sparrow, 
White-throated  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  and  Song  Sparrow.  The  large 
numbers  of  White-crowns  and  White-throats  may  be  attributed  to  the 
finding  of  suitable  habitats  adjacent  to  the  park  proper  by  Croft  and 
Rowe. 

This  is  the  first  year  since  1941  when  the  Eastern  Bluebird  has  not 
appeared  on  the  count,  although  3 birds  were  seen  in  the  area  in  the 
count  period. 

* * * 


LOUISVILLE  (The  same  area  normally  covered  on  our  counts). — 
Dec.  30;  6:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Mostly  clear;  temp.  12  to  28;  wind  NW, 
0-5  m.p.h.;  ponds  and  small  streams  frozen.  33  observers  in  9 parties. 
Total  party-hours,  57  (42  on  foot,  15  by  car);  total  party-miles,  247  (26 
on  foot,  221  by  car).  Total  species  83,  about  6,097  individuals.  Seen  in 
area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Redhead,  Bufflehead,  Bonaparte’s 
Gull.— MR.  AND  MRS.  YANCEY  ALTSHELER,  LEONARD  C. 
BRECHER,  FLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  JOSEPH  CROFT,  MRS.  M.  L. 
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Mid- Winter 
Bird  Count 
1962-1963 

WOODLANDS 

z 

o 

DC 

< 

s 

MADISONVILLE 

PENNYRILE 

DAVIESS  COUNTY 

BOWLING  GREEN 

MAMMOTH  CAVE 

GLASGOW 

BURKESVILLE 

OTTER  CREEK 

LJ 

-J 

_l 

> 

</> 

ZD 
O 
— J 

FRANKFORT 

KLEBER 

WILLARD 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

HORNED  GREBE  

* 

3 

1 

PIED-B.  GREBE 

3 

2 

GREAT  B.  HERON  . . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

B-C.  N.  HERON  . . . . 

27 

MUTE  SWAN  

1 

CANADA  GOOSE  .... 

lOOCO 

26 

23 

19 

BLUE  GOOSE  

2 

MALLARD  

4000 

300 

1 

9 

20 

75 

100 

BLACK  DUCK  

2000 

150 

2 

19 

328 

60 

GADWALL  

2 

3 

PINTAIL  

* 

11 

1 

AMER.  WIDGEON  . . . 

2 

6 

8 

26 

WOOD  DUCK  

4 

* 

4 

3 

RING-N  DUCK  

52 

56 

3 

3 

8 

CANVASBACK  

56 

G.  SCAUP  ......... 

1 

70 

L.  SCAUP  

16 

8 

127 

2 

C.  GOLDENEYE  .... 

5 

BUFFLEHEAD  

1 

RUDDY  DUCK  

4 

H.  MERGANSER 

9 

1 

C.  MERGANSER  .... 

5 

R-B.  MERGANSER  . . 

1 

TURKEY  VULTURE  . . 

4 

2 

1 

6 

BLACK  VULTURE  . . 

7 

10 

21 

SHARP-S.  HAWK  . . . 

2 

1 

1 

COOPER'S  HAWK  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

RED-T.  HAWK  

5 

3 

3 

24 

3 

6 

7 

RED-S.  HAWK  

7 

3 

4 

1 

3 

5 

9 

2 

ROUGH-L.  HAWK  ... 

* 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  .... 

l(im) 

BALD  EAGLE  

7 (3a, 

4 ini) 

la 

1 

MARSH  HAWK  

1 

5 

* 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

OSPREY  

1 

PEREGRINE  FALCON  . 

1 

SPARROW  HAWK  . . . 

2 

4 

4 

1 

9 

5 

13 

8 

3 

3 

33 

3 

2 

7 

RUFFED  GROUSE  . . . 

1 

1 

BOBWHITE  

6 

36 

5 

10 

3 

20 

10 

11 

10 

15 

AMER.  COOT  

3 

2 

3 

KILLDEER  

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

21 

9 

3 

COMMON  SNIPE 

1 

1 

8 

HERRING  GULL  

28 

1 

1 

59 

RING-B.  GULL 

12 

19 

1 

699 

MOURNING  DOVE  . . . 

150 

120 

80 

36 

124 

24 

71 

43 

165 

171 

170 

71 

17 

7 

SCREECH  OWL  

1 

1 

* 

2 

1 

G.  HORNED  OWL 

1 

BARRED  OWL  

2 

3 

1 

2 

LONG-EARED  OWL  . . 

1 

B.  KINGFISHER  

2 

2 

5 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Y-SH.  FLICKER 

27 

5 

13 

4 

5 

22 

16 

6 

6 

15 

17 

14 

3 

1 

3 

PIL.  W’PECKER  

8 

2 

1 

1 

9 

26 

2 

5 

8 

4 

3 

RED-B.  W’PECKER  . . 

30 

9 

9 

3 

8 

19 

15 

10 

12 

14 

26 

18 

7 

4 

2 

RED-H.  W’PECKER  . . 

2 

2 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Y-B.  SAPSUCKER  . . . 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

2 
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Mid-Winter 
Bird  Count 
1962-1963 

WOODLANDS 

MARION 

MADISONVILLE 

PENNYRILE 

DAVIESS  COUNTY 

BOWLING  GREEN 

MAMMOTH  CAVE 

GLASGOW 

BURKESVILLE 

OTTER  CREEK 

LOUISVILLE 

FRANKFORT 

KLEBER 

WILLARD 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

HAIRY  W’PECKER  . . 

4 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

11 

2 

3 

3 

DOWNY  W’PECKER  . 

16 

11 

5 

4 

8 

14 

20 

18 

14 

25 

42 

40 

12 

4 

14 

E.  PHOEBE  

1 

1 

HORNED  LARK  .... 

8 

12 

50 

102 

3 

5 

* 

105 

46 

13 

BLUE  JAY  

77 

9 

12 

12 

16 

45 

101 

43 

23 

35 

68 

22 

33 

5 

39 

COM.  CROW  

95 

86 

11 

6 

13 

191 

57 

77 

13 

163 

166 

95 

67 

2 

280 

B-C.  CHICKADEE  . . . 

3 

CAR.  CHICKADEE  .. 

52 

22 

14 

6 

23 

19 

65 

42 

16 

56 

137 

52 

41 

18 

49 

TUFT.  TITMOUSE  . . . 

71 

34 

10 

9 

15 

33 

58 

46 

16 

35 

141 

29 

34 

31 

50 

W-B.  NUTHATCH  . . . 

13 

2 

2 

8 

1 

9 

12 

1 

1 

R-B.  NUTHATCH  .... 

2 

1 

B.  CREEPER 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

10 

6 

1 

5 

1 

WINTER  WREN  .... 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

9 

BEWICK’S  WREN  . . . 

1 

2 

* 

* 

1 

1 

CAR.  WREN  

3 

4 

7 

3 

10 

15 

7 

7 

12 

45 

25 

32 

21 

3 

47 

MOCKINGBIRD  .... 

2 

9 

7 

1 

9 

17 

5 

21 

8 

12 

67 

5 

6 

2 

12 

BR.  THRASHER  .... 

1 

1 

# 

1 

4 

1 

ROBIN  

25 

64 

38 

73 

130 

55 

328 

58 

20 

61 

94 

86 

27 

27 

HERMIT  THRUSH  . . . 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

E.  BLUEBIRD 

11 

9 

* 

3 

10 

12 

4 

* 

* 

16 

7 

10 

9 

G-C.  KINGLET  .... 

1 

8 

2 

4 

10 

5 

2 

7 

3 

10 

2 

R-C.  KINGLET  .... 

1 

1 

WATER  PIPIT 

5 

5 

CED.  WAXWING  .... 

38 

16 

18 

83 

6 

8 

3 

* 

LOG.  SHRIKE  

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

STARLING  

1 

500 

82 

44 

60 

829 

67 

574 

349 

198 

1244 

740 

114 

812 

M.  WARBLER  

6 

17 

3 

2 

4 

8 

3 

6 

44 

1 

8 

17 

1 

HOUSE  SPARROW  . . . 

20 

250 

49 

3 

25 

565 

12 

92 

9 

134 

320 

35 

44 

5 

148 

E.  MEADOWLARK  . . . 

120 

16 

194 

2 

16 

13 

74 

67 

146 

100 

58 

21 

5 

REDW.  BLACKBIRD.. 

650 

IS 

125 

3 

19 

RUSTY  B’BIRD  .... 

67 

75 

1 

15 

1 

COM.  GRACKLE  . . . 

2 

12 

55 

B-H.  COWBIRD  . . . 

150 

20 

9 

1 

1 

CARDINAL  

72 

60 

44 

22 

60 

90 

57 

109 

115 

262 

535 

141 

201 

43 

209 

PURPLE  FINCH  ... 

13 

3 

35 

15 

2 

20 

4 

1 

15 

PINE  SISKIN  

2 

47 

AM.  GOLDFINCH  .. 

30 

14 

3 

55 

24 

15 

28 

75 

98 

42 

41 

51 

4 

IS 

R-S.  TOWHEE 

41 

14 

10 

5 

28 

46 

23 

18 

8 

70 

27 

7 

20 

2 

40 

SAV.  SPARROW  ... 

7 

1 

1 

VESPER  SPARROW  . 

2 

S-C.  JUNCO  

312 

200 

16 

40 

65 

41 

333 

72 

66 

474 

566 

246 

239 

13 

178 

OREGON  JUNCO  ... 

1 

TREE  SPARROW  . . . 

28 

3 

6 

12 

23 

41 

6 

31 

14 

CHIP  SPARROW  . . . 

1 

FIELD  SPARROW  . . 

26 

50 

1 

42 

39 

5 

11 

19 

13 

247 

45 

13 

43 

WH-C.  SPARROW  .. 

40 

4 

1 

25 

60 

1 

9 

20 

142 

75 

62 

17 

4 

WH-T.  SPARROW  .. 

110 

6 

5 

9 

14 

117 

41 

78 

55 

314 

84 

68 

21 

20 

36 

FOX  SPARROW  .... 

3 

1 

6 

7 

4 

SWAMP  SPARROW  . 

8 

5 

7 

8 

91 

21 

17 

SONG  SPARROW  . . . 

36 

44 

31 

4 

19 

27 

12 

24 

19 

318 

181 

75 

96 

5 

68 

Dec.29 

DATE  OF  COUNT  . . 

Dec. 23 

Dec. 25 

Dec.30 

Dec.31 

Dec. 22 

Dec.20 

Dec.30 

Jan.l 

Dec.26 

Jan.l 

Dec.30 

Dec.31 

Dec.26 

Dec.26 

Jan.5 

SPECIES  

56 

50 

41 

33 

42 

54 

46 

41 

36 

55 

83 

55 

37 

23 

44 

INDIVIDUALS 

18135 

2373 

1023 

290 

832 

2858 

1502 

1549 

1039 

3125 

6097 

2444 

1288 

201 

2216 

OBSERVERS  

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

14 

5 

2 

7 

33 

3 

4 

1 

7 
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DAUBARD,  JOSEPH  FRANCE,  PAXTON  GIBBS,  MRS.  CHARLES 
HORNER,  AILEEN  L.  PIUMMEL,  GORDON  KEAL,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
HARVEY  B.  LOVELL,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L.  MONROE, 
SR.  (compiler),  ROSE  S.  MONROE,  MRS.  H.  V.  NOLAND,  LOUIS 
PIEPER,  MARIE  PIEPER,  WILLIAM  ROWE,  EVELYN  SCHNEIDER, 
BERNICE  SHANNON,  MRS.  EUGENE  SHORT,  MABEL  SLACK,  ANNE 
L.  STAMM,  FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  B. 
TABLER,  MRS.  CHARLES  THACHER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWIN  V. 
THOMPSON,  JR.,  HAVEN  WILEY,  AUDREY  WRIGHT  (Beckham 
Bird  Club). 


NOTES  ON  LOUISVILLE  COUNT 

One  large  raft  of  Greater  Scaup  is  present  this  year,  the  greatest 
number  ever,  although  a few  appear  each  year.  Numbers  and  variety  of 
pond  ducks  encouraging,  with  all-time  high  counts  of  Gadwall,  Pintail, 
and  American  Widgeon. 

Oregon  Juncos  now  regular  every  winter;  three  were  seen  several 
days  before  the  count. 

Total  number  of  species  is  representative,  but  number  of  individuals 
way  down,  due  primarily  to  dispersal  of  huge  starling-blackbird  roost 
normally  in  the  Louisville  region. 


* * * 

FRANKFORT  (Eastern  Franklin  County  and  the  State  Game  and 
Fish  Lakes). — Dec.  31;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Cold,  clear;  temp.  16  to  28; 
wind  E,  0-6  m.p.h.;  streams  full,  ponds  frozen  over;  ground  bare  and 
frozen.  Area  and  coverage  slightly  exceeded  those  of  previous  years. 
Three  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party-miles,  72  (22  on  foot,  50  by 
car).  Total,  55  species,  about  2,444  individuals.  Seen  in  count  period  but 
not  on  count  day:  Cedar  Waxwing. — JOEY  JONES,  JEFF  JONES,  and 
HOWARD  JONES  (Compiler). 


NOTES  ON  FRANKFORT  COUNT 

The  Long-eared  Owl  was  found  again  in  a dense  mature  stand  of 
cedars. 

In  spite  of  the  complete  clearing  and  ditching  of  the  only  swamp 
in  Franklin  County,  a careful  search  of  other  areas  turned  up  the  largest 
number  of  species  recorded  thus  far  in  Christmas  Counts  from  Frankfort. 

No  species  appears  to  be  unusually  abundant  or  scarce  this  winter, 
although  a steady  decrease  over  the  past  few  years  in  the  number  of 
Common  Crows  for  this  area  is  noticeable. 

* * * 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (and  adjacent  terri- 
tories, all  points  within  a fifteen-mile  circle,  center  about  five  miles 
from  Highway  127  on  368;  deciduous  woods  5%,  brushy  fields  75%,  open 
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fields  15%,  creek  banks  5%). — Dec.  26;  8:00  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Clear, 
cold,  temp.  24  to  32;  ponds  frozen,  running  water  open;  ground  snow- 
covered.  Four  observers  in  two  parties  for  part  of  the  time.  Total,  37 
species,  about  1,288  individuals.— JOSEPH  CROFT,  ANNE  L.  STAMM 
(Compiler),  F.  W.  STAMM,  HAVEN  WILEY. 


NOTES  ON  KLEBER  COUNT 

Driving  to  the  Kleber  area  was  hazardous,  as  the  roads  were  un- 
usually slick  after  a freezing  rain  the  preceding  night,  then  covered 
with  a scant  snow.  Birds  were  scarce.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  our 
finds  other  than  the  Bewick’s  Wren  and  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
Song  Sparrows.  We  missed  some  of  our  regulars,  particularly  the 
hawks,  the  Belted  Kingfisher,  the  Cedar  Waxwing,  and  the  blackbirds. 
Last  year  we  had  six  species  of  hawks;  this  year,  only  two. 

* * * 

WILLARD,  CARTER  COUNTY.— Dec.  26;  11:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Cloudy;  temp.  34  to  36.  About  eight  miles  on  foot  through  fields,  wood- 
lands, and  creek  bottoms.  Total,  23  species,  201  individuals. — ERCEL 
KOZEE. 

^ v 


EASTERN  KENTUCKY  (Ed’s  Note:  This  is  a composite  list  and  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  side  of  the  other  fourteen,  as  it  covered  more 
than  a day,  actually  extending  from  December  29  through  January  5.  It 
is  greatly  appreciated,  however,  for  we  need  many  more  counts  from 
the  mountain  area.  Plan,  you  counters,  to  set  a single  day  for  some  area 
15  miles  in  diameter  and  cover  it  or  several  such  areas  in  ONE  DAY.) 
Grand  total,  44  species,  2216  individuals.  Counters  and  areas  covered: 
December  29,  Majestic  and  Phelps  areas,  MRS.  J.  W.  REES;  December 
29-30,  Paintsville  area,  MRS.  WILLIAM  E.  GARLAND;  December  30, 
Martin  County,  R.  L.  CHAPMAN  and  RUFUS  M.  REED;  January  1, 
Ashland,  on  foot,  O.  S.  GREEN  and  WALTER  W.  FORSON;  January  5, 
Ashland,  four  hours  of  driving,  LOIS  and  WALTER  FORSON. 

The  counts  were  largely  in  deciduous  and  coniferous  forests,  in 
open  and  cultivated  fields,  in  swamps,  and  along  roadsides.  Nearly  all 
the  birds  were  found  feeding  close  to  dwellings  or  groups  of  dwellings. 

One  thing  of  particular  interest,  not  in  the  count  days,  was  our 
seeing  35  to  40  Herring  and  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  riding  ice  cakes  coming 
out  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  just  below  Catlettsburg. 

We  regret  to  announce  a still  further  decrease  in  birds  in  this 
whole  general  area  as  compared  with  a few  years  ago. — WALTER  W. 
FORSON,  General  Compiler. 

* * * 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  1962-1963  COUNT 


Nearly  every  compiler  reported  birds  as  below  normal  in  number  of 
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individuals;  only  Otter  Creek  and  Frankfort  seem  to  have  been  up  to 
par  or  even  above.  All  told,  only  some  1,300  Common  Crows  were 
reported  from  the  entire  state,  a mere  fraction  of  typical  reports  in 
some  years  from  any  one  of  a dozen  places.  The  Eastern  Bluebird,  how- 
ever, is  slowly  gaining  again,  with  91  individuals  this  year  as  compared 
with  80  in  1961-1962  counts.  But  remember  that  in  1959-1960  we  reported 
401  individuals,  before  the  unexplained  and  sudden  drop  in  numbers 
of  this  species. 

We  have  104  species  on  this  count,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
110  for  the  preceding  four  counts.  In  spite  of  sickness,  there  were  84 
counters  this  time.  Mr.  W.  P.  Rhoads  and  Mr.  King  Benson,  our  Hender- 
son stalwarts,  were  sick  in  the  count  period;  hence  there  is  no  Hender- 
son count  in  our  table.  Thanks  to  everybody  who  participated  in  the 
count;  be  ready  for  the  1963-1964  count  period. — G.  W. 

* * * 

WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN  (The  usual  area  covered  in  the 
last  several  years). — Dec.  25;  8:30  to  11:30  a.m.,  EST.  Overcast  in  fore- 
noon, light  snowfall  in  afternoon;  temp.  18  to  30;  wind  S,  light.  Ground 
covered  with  an  average  of  six  inches  of  snow.  Observer  alone,  on  foot. 
Covered  orchards,  open  fields,  marsh  lands,  Klinger  Lake,  and  Fawn 
River.  Lake  and  river  became  frozen  over  on  night  of  December  11, 
and  the  temperature  the  next  day  was  — 6.  This  will  explain  the 
absence  of  waterfowl.  Bobwhite,  20;  Mourning  Dove,  5;  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker,  1;  Downy  Woodpecker,  4;  Blue  Jay,  11;  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  3;  Tufted  Titmouse,  2;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  Brown 
Creeper,  1;  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  1;  House  Sparrow,  15;  Cardinal,  5; 
Purple  Finch,  3;  American  Goldfinch,  61;  Slate-colored  Junco,  29;  Tree 
Sparrow,  188;  and  Song  Sparrow,  1.  Total,  17  species,  351  individuals. 
Other  species  seen  in  count  period  but  not  on  count  day:  Belted  King- 
fisher, Horned  Lark,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Snow  Bunting,  Starling,  Red- 
tailed Hawk,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  Robin,  and  Sparrow  Hawk. — 

oscar  McKinley  bryens. 


* 
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FIELD  NOTES 

HIGH  NEST  OF  THE  MOURNING  DOVE 

On  June  30,  1962,  a Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura)  flushed 
from  a maple  tree  while  I was  standing  beneath  it;  the  same  thing 
happened  on  July  1,  but  it  was  not  until  July  2 that  I actually  saw  the 
spot  from  where  the  bird  flushed.  Here,  at  least  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground  in  the  fork  of  a horizontal  limb,  overhanging  the  road  at 
Spokane  and  Ten  Broeck,  was  a nest  of  the  Mourning  Dove.  This  is 
the  highest  nest  I have  ever  found  of  this  species.  On  June  18,  1958, 
a nest  was  discovered  38  to  40  feet  up  in  a water  maple  tree  in  our 
yard  at  Lakeside,  and  at  that  time  it  constituted  my  highest  nest  record 
for  the  species.  The  average  height  of  twelve  other  nests  in  my  file 
was  only  9.8  feet  above  the  ground. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 
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DEER  AND  WOOD  DUCKS  ATTRACTED  BY  APPLES 

On  Green  River,  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  are  perhaps 
twelve  to  fifteen  of  the  most  fortunate  Wood  Ducks  (Aix  sponsa). 
Through  the  summer  months  these  ducks  are  fed  apples  throughout  the 
day  and  occasionally  at  night. 

For  several  years  the  skippers  of  the  sight-seeing  boat  on  Green 
River,  Miss  Green  River — Captains  M.  E.  Nash  and  Bob  McDaniel — 
have  been  feeding  apples  to  the  deer  along  the  river.  The  deer  have 
become  accustomed  to  this  feeding  and  meet  the  boat,  waiting  for  apples. 
In  the  summer  of  1962  the  skippers  noticed  Wood  Ducks  flying  around  and 
sometimes  actually  stealing  apples  from  the  deer.  The  ducks  were  so 
persistent  that  the  skippers  decided  to  toss  a few  apples  to  them.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  the  ducks  to  learn  where  the  apples  were  coming 
from,  and  they  would  meet  the  boat  regularly. 

By  the  close  of  the  season  they  were  meeting  the  boat  on  all  eight 
trips,  even  the  moonlight  cruise,  when  most  other  birds  were  on  the  roost. 
The  Wood  Ducks  would  fly  ahead  and  alight  or  else  circle  the  boat, 
begging  for  apples.  The  kind  of  apple  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference,  and  the  ducks  would  come  as  if  life  itself  depended  on 
their  getting  their  hand-outs.  After  bobbing  for  the  apples,  they  would 
take  them  to  the  bank  or  a drift  and  eat  them. 

At  the  start  of  the  season  each  year  there  are  forty  to  sixty  Wood 
Ducks  on  the  river.  Either  the  area  is  unfavorable  or  there  is  a high 
mortality  rate,  for  by  mid-summer  there  are  only  twelve  or  fifteen. 

In  1963  the  skippers  plan  to  start  tossing  out  apples  early  in  the 
season  and  try  to  have  several  of  these  beautiful  birds  along  the  river 
in  the  park. — CLEO  HOGAN,  JR.,  Park  City. 

(Ed.’s  Note:  I made  this  boat  trip  in  August  and  counted  eight  Wood 
Ducks  and  nine  Virginia  Deer  that  came  for  their  rations.  The  ducks  and 
deer  stole  the  show;  the  impressive  landscapes  were  hardly  noticed  by 
the  boatload  of  tourists  after  the  first  animals  appeared.) 


A STARLING  ROOST 

On  January  1,  1963,  as  we  were  returning  from  censusing  the  Otter 
Creek  area,  Meade  County,  we  were  interested  in  watching  the  large 
numbers  of  Starlings  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  that  were  gathering  in  the 
sycamore  trees  along  the  river  bank  less  than  a mile  from  Kosmosdale, 
Jefferson  County.  We  stopped  the  car  and  began  to  watch  some  of 
the  groups  to  see  if  we  could  find  blackbirds,  as  we  had  not  seen  any 
during  the  day.  Only  Starlings  could  be  found  in  the  ever-increasing 
flocks  that  assembled  in  the  trees  or  went  beyond.  We  then  decided  to 
search  for  a possible  roost.  As  we  neared  the  Kosmos  Portland  Cement 
Plant  at  Kosmosdale,  eighteen  and  one-half  miles  from  Louisville, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  the  birds  darkening  the  roof-tops  and  the 
inside  rafters  of  three  buildings.  An  adjacent  field  was  black  with  Star- 
lings, and  they,  too,  shortly  afterwards  began  to  fly  to  the  buildings. 
We  estimated  25,000  birds  using  this  plant  as  a roosting  site.  It  was 
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strange  that  few  Starlings  were  seen  during  the  day — in  fact,  only  198. 
As  near  as  we  could  tell,  all  birds  came  from  the  southwest,  although 
some  may  have  come  from  across  the  river  in  Indiana.  We  did  not  see 
any  birds  entering  from  any  other  direction.  It  was  strange  too,  that  only 
Starlings  were  observed. 

The  roost  site  is  situated  on  the  floodplain  between  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  forested  knobs.  The  number  of  birds  roosting  here  is,  of 
course,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  Fern  Creek  black- 
bird roost  of  several  years  ago  (Ky.  War.,  33:47-49;  34:6-7,  46-47). 
Although  this  is  the  first  roost  we  have  seen  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Jefferson  County,  there  is  a record  of  a considerably  larger  roost 
further  to  the  southwest,  at  Fort  Knox.  The  latter  roost,  containing 
Robins  (Turdus  migratorius)  and  a few  Common  Grackles  (Quiscalus 
quiscula)  as  well  as  Starlings,  was  discovered  in  January,  1946,  by 
Lovell  and  Kirkpatrick  (Ky.  War.,  22:17-19). 

The  wintering  starling-blackbird  population  in  the  Louisville  region 
has  shown  radical  changes  through  the  past  decade.  Ten  years  ago  the 
roosting  Starlings  were  concentrated  almost  exclusively  in  the  down- 
town business  district.  The  only  blackbirds  to  be  met  with  were  a few 
small  groups  scattered  about  the  countryside,  either  alone  or  associated 
with  a band  of  foraging  Starlings.  With  the  winter  of  1956-57  there  was 
a sudden  and  notable  increase  in  blackbirds;  flocks  numbering  up  to 
1,000  or  more  birds  could  frequently  be  met  with.  These  flocks  included 
hundreds  of  Rusty  Blackbirds  (Euphagus  carolinus),  normally  the  scarcest 
winter  blackbird  in  this  region,  as  well  as  an  occasional  Brewer’s  Black- 
bird (Euphagus  cyanocephalus) , previously  known  only  as  a rare  spring 
and  casual  fall  migrant.  With  the  discovery  of  the  Fern  Creek  roost  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  winter,  February,  1957,  it  became  evident  that 
the  starling-blackbird  population  was  well  over  a half  million,  and 
by  the  second  year  of  its  use  the  population  had  grown  to  several  millions. 
After  three  years  of  a concentration  of  this  order  the  roost  broke  up  and 
the  population  returned  roughly  to  its  1956-57  level,  or  perhaps  a little 
lower.  This  winter  (1962-63)  blackbirds  may  still  be  found  without  much 
difficulty,  but  the  flocks  are  small  and  scattered.  The  Starling  con- 
centration here  described  is  the  only  roost  we  know  of  this  winter,  al- 
though it  is  likely  that  there  is  a small  blackbird  roost  somewhere 
in  the  county,  probably  in  the  southern  section.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  changes  occur  in  the  next  few  years;  whether  the  population 
has  stabilized  itself  at  the  present  moderate  level  or  whether  it  is  to  go 
through  more  upheavals  similar  to  those  of  the  past  several  years. — 
ANNE  L.  STAMM  and  JOSEPH  CROFT,  Louisville. 

# * * 


THE  WOODBURN  LAKES,  1957-1962 

Here  is  a brief  summary  of  six  very  disappointing  years  of  observa- 
tion at  the  Woodburn  Lakes,  1957-1962.  Besides  my  own  personal  observa- 
tions, I have  had  the  help  of  135  different  bird  students  in  these  years, 
for  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  has  met  at  Bowling  Green  each 
spring  and  used  the  lakes  as  the  chief  locale  for  field  trips.  In  these 
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years  there  were  160  field  trips  to  one  or  both  lakes,  far  more  than  in 
the  preceding  six-year  period,  1951-1956  (See  KENTUCKY  WARBLER, 
XXXII,  59-61,  1956). 


TABLE  I— EARLIEST  AND 
LATEST  DATE  FOR  LAKES 

1957 —  February  2- June  3 

1958 —  January  4- June  22 

1959 —  January  24- June  8 

1960 —  January  19-May  12 

1961 —  March  1-August  14 

1962 —  January  21- June  22 


TABLE  II— NUMBER  OF  WATER 
SPECIES  RECORDED 


1957  47 

1958  49 

1959  32 

1960  32 

1961  51 

1962  44 


Net  Total  66 


TABLE  III— GROUPS  OF  SPECIES  RECORDED 

1957  1958  1959  1960  1961  1962 


Loons-Grebes  2 3 112  3 

Herons  4 7 3 6 8 7 

Geese-Ducks  21  20  14  15  22  20 

Rails-Coots  3 3 2 2 2 2 

Shore-birds  17  17  12  11  16  13 


The  White  Ibis  appeared  on  only  the  1961  list  and  does  not  belong 
in  any  of  the  groups  mentioned  above. 


SOME  COMMENTS 

1957.  Neither  lake  came  to  its  normal  high  level,  but  each  ap- 
proached that  level.  Since  the  water  rose  fairly  early,  there  were  a 
good  many  species  of  ducks — 20;  a few  records  of  2,000  ducks  were 
made  in  one  day,  with  Mallards,  Pintails,  Blue-winged  Teal,  and  Ring- 
necked  Ducks  being  most  numerous.  The  Pied-billed  and  Horned  Grebes 
were  quite  obvious;  on  our  K.  O.  S.  field  trip  many  of  our  members  got  to 
see  a Horned  Grebe  in  very  favorable  light  and  at  fairly  close  range. 
The  herons  and  shore-birds  were  far  below  par;  only  the  Pectoral  Sand- 
piper appeared  in  numbers  up  to  50. 

1958.  In  spite  of  the  early  rising  of  the  lakes,  geese  and  ducks  were 
not  numerous:  300  to  400  Pintails  constituted  the  highest  number  for 
any  species.  Shore-birds  for  the  whole  season  were  listed  in  a note 
in  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  as  “pitifully  scarce.”  Thanks  to  Roderic 
Sommers,  the  European  Widgeon  was  added  as  a new  species  for  the 
lakes  and  was  seen,  with  telescopes,  by  all  our  party  of  K.  O.  S.  mem- 
bers. In  late  July  a sudden  flood  brought,  for  a few  days,  a mere  handful 
of  migrants — chiefly  herons — , but  the  water  table  dropped  again  in  a 
few  days. 

1959.  This  season  and  the  next  were  very  poor  in  species  and  in 
individuals;  many  of  the  commoner  species  of  ducks  did  not  appear,  even 
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though  the  lakes  came  up  quite  early.  The  Lesser  Scaup  was  the  only 
duck  represented  by  as  many  as  100  individuals;  Coots  were  scarce;  the 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  was  the  only  shore-bird  found  in  numbers  up  to  100. 

1960.  A very  severe  winter,  extending  far  into  March,  kept  the 
lakes  covered  with  ice  much  of  the  time.  When  the  snow  melted  rapidly, 
the  lakes  rose  fast  but  dropped  equally  fast.  The  Pintail,  of  the  15  species 
of  ducks  listed,  went  once  to  2,000  individuals  in  one  day,  but  no  other 
species  approached  this  one  in  numbers.  Coots  were  up  to  100  only 
once;  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  rose  to  250  on  April  19;  and  there  were 
approximately  100  Greater  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs  on  May  3.  Anne 
Stamm  and  Haven  Wiley  created  the  sensation  of  the  spring  field  trip 
by  the  K.  O.  S.  by  finding,  on  the  Albert  Cox  Farm,  between  the  two 
lakes,  the  Forster’s  Tern.  As  a season,  1960  ranks  with  the  poorest  since 
1927. 

1961.  The  lakes  came  up  late — March  1 — and  remained  late — July 
26  at  McElroy’s,  August  14  at  Chaney’s;  only  in  1935 — September  10 — 
and  in  1950 — November  12 — have  the  lakes  stayed  beyond  summer  and 
long  enough  to  attract  many  fall  migrants.  This  year,  with  its  51  species, 
is  the  only  one  in  this  six-year  period  that  compares  favorably  with  the 
1951-1956  period.  The  lateness  of  the  lakes  in  spring  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  ducks,  though  the  number  of  species  was  fairly  good.  The 
shore-birds  in  the  late-summer  migration  were  far  ahead  of  any  similar 
period  in  many  years.  At  one  time  there  were  some  2,000  Pectoral  Sand- 
pipers at  McElroy’s.  Roderic  Sommers  added  the  Sandhill  Crane  at  our 
spring  meeting  as  a new  species  for  the  lakes  and  the  area.  In  August, 
just  before  the  water  disappeared  at  Chaney’s,  I found  the  White  Ibis 
on  several  successive  trips. 

1962.  The  lakes  rose  to  their  second  highest  levels  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  area,  but  water  birds  were  again  far  below  normal.  Pin- 
tails up  to  500  appeared  on  February  25;  Ring-necked  Ducks  rose  to  200 
only  twice;  Blue- winged  Teal  and  Lesser  Scaups  went  to  150  on  one 
count  of  each.  Coots  were  never  above  500.  The  shore-birds  were  the 
lowest  in  recent  spring  migrations,  with  300  Pectoral  Sandpipers  on  one 
occasion  as  the  only  really  outstanding  count.  Several  broods  of  Blue- 
winged Teal  and  Wood  Ducks  were  seen  in  the  last  days  of  the  lake. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  poor  numbers;  however,  some  local 
conditions  may  have  contributions  to  this.  There  were  no  large  fields 
of  small  grain  near  either  lake  in  these  years;  because  of  the  late 
disappearing  dates  in  1961  and  1962,  the  central  depression  at  Chaney’s 
was  not  cultivated;  but  in  1961  and  1962  there  was  a very  profuse  crop 
of  Potamogeton  (Sp.)  at  Chaney’s,  and,  because  the  lake  had  overflowed 
the  farm  pond  that  is  stocked  with  Bluegills,  millions  of  these  fish  were 
left  when  the  water  went  down  in  1961  and  again  in  1962.  Even  some 
100  Turkey  and  Black  Vultures  and  some  150  herons  of  several  species 
could  not  consume  the  small  fish  as  fast  as  they  were  left  in  the  drying 
fields. 

A careful  study  of  the  lakes  since  1927  shows  that  there  are  cycles 
of  good  and  bad  years;  maybe  another  good  cycle  is  around  the  corner. 
—GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


CHECK  LISTS  OF  KENTUCKY  BIRDS 

New  Check-lists  have  been  printed;  the  revision  incorporates  the 
new  name  changes  as  adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists  Union’s 
Check-list  of  North  American  Birds,  Fifth  Edition.  Cards  may  be  pur- 
chased by  writing  to  the  Secretary.  The  prices  will  be  the  same  as  former- 
ly: 15  cards  for  25^;  35  for  50^  and  75  for  $1.00. 

The  three  members  who  were  appointed  to  revise  the  Kentucky 
Check-list  of  birds  were:  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and 

Anne  L.  Stamm,  Chairman. 
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BIRD  CASUALTIES  NEAR  MAGNOLIA,  LARUE  COUNTY 
September  25,  1962 

FLOYD  CARPENTER  and  HARVEY  B.  LOVELL 

About  5:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  September  26,  1962  Mr.  George  Gill, 
a reporter  for  the  Courier- Journal,  telephoned  the  senior  author  about 
a number  of  birds  which  had  fallen  the  night  before  at  the  Magnolia 
gas-compressor  station.  This  is  about  2xk  miles  south-east  of  Magnolia, 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Gill  said  that  Mr.  Martin,  an  operator  at  the  station,  had 
told  him  about  the  birds. 

Carpenter  telephoned  to  Mr.  Martin  and  arranged  to  come  to  the 
station  the  next  day.  The  writers  and  Louis  Pieper  arrived  there  about 
11:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September  27. 

The  story  of  the  bird-fall  as  told  by  Martin  and  other  employees  was 
as  follows:  The  night  of  September  25  was  foggy,  and  between  dark 
and  midnight  the  men  on  watch  heard  birds  pecking  on  the  windows  and 
some  flew  into  the  building.  On  going  outdoors  they  saw  a great  many 
birds  flying  around,  so  thick  that  they  looked  like  a cloud.  It  was  also 
said  that  there  was  a noise  high  up  that  sounded  like  a strong  wind.  In 
answer  to  a direct  question  there  had  not  been  a sonic  boom  from  an 
airplane. 

The  next  day  they  picked  up  a half  wheelbarrow  full  of  dead  birds; 
a few  were  alive,  but  died  almost  as  soon  as  picked  up.  They  also  said 
that  the  next  morning  dead  birds  were  found  along  US  31E  from 
Magnolia  to  Hodgenville,  which  is  about  10  miles  north  of  Magnolia; 
some  were  found  in  both  towns.  About  a dozen  birds  were  found  on  the 
parking  lot  of  the  Lincoln  Motel,  which  is  about  3 miles  south  of  Hodgen- 
ville. 

There  had  never  been  a bird-fall  before,  and  no  one  had  any  ex- 
planation of  the  cause. 

Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  inquired  at  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  air 
lines  about  any  unusual  weather  conditions,  but  nothing  was  found 
other  than  fog. 

The  station  is  on  a plateau  of  about  850  to  900  feet  above  sea  level 
and  is  on  the  edge  of  a slope  to  Pottinger  Creek,  which  is  about  % mile 
east  and  150  feet  below  the  station;  the  plateau  extends  a few  miles 
north,  west,  and  southwest  of  the  station.  The  top  of  the  highest  building 
is  about  20  feet  and  there  is  one  stack  about  40  feet,  but  the  birds  were 
not  found  near  it.  There  were  lights  in  the  building,  and  some  outside 
lights  were  directed  to  the  ground  on  the  night  of  September  25.  It  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  brightly-lighted  windows  in  the  building  at- 
tracted the  tired  migrants  on  this  foggy  night.  When  we  arrived,  there 
were  still  some  live  birds  flying  inside  of  one  of  the  buildings  which  is 
a shop  and  warehouse.  Four  species  of  birds  were  banded  by  Lovell. 
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Among  the  live  birds  in  the  station  were:  a thrush,  a vireo,  a Pine  War- 
bler, a Prairie  Warbler,  a Yellowthroat,  some  other  warblers,  and  Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks. 

We  picked  up  about  200  or  more  birds  from  the  dump,  and  also  hasti- 
ly walked  over  the  three-  or  four-acre  grounds  and  found  60  or  70  more; 
some  were  in  good  condition,  and  some  battered  up  considerably.  The 
station  grounds  are  fenced,  and  the  grass  was  short,  so  the  birds  were 
easily  found.  Outside  of  the  fence,  the  grass  was  long,  and  we  did  not 
look  there. 

We  took  the  birds  we  gathered  and  gave  them  to  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Sr.,  and  he  identified  them  and  made  study  skins  of  many  of  the  rarer 
species;  some  were  considerably  injured  in  falling.  He  stated  that  he 
is  positive  of  the  identity  of  all  except  the  two  Blackpoll  Warblers 
(Dendroica  striata)  and  that  while  he  is  almost  absolutely  certain  as  to 
their  identity,  they  might  possibly  be  Bay-breasted  Warblers  (Dendroica 
castanea),  but  because  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  birds,  he  could  not 
be  sure.  Blackpoll  Warblers  are  very  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country  in 
the  fall.  The  list  of  birds  as  Monroe  identified  them  is  as  follows: 


Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  7 

Catbird  7 

Wood  Thrush  1 

Swainson’s  Thrush  39 

Grey-cheeked  Thrush  26 

Veery  2 

Black-and-white  Warbler  2 

Tennessee  Warbler  6 

Magnolia  Warbler  3 

Black- throated  Blue  Warbler  1 

Myrtle  Warbler  1 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler  ....  1 

Blackburnian  Warbler  4 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler  2 

Bay-breasted  Warbler  34 


Blackpoll  Warbler  2 

Prairie  Warbler  1 

Palm  Warbler 6 

Ovenbird  30 

Northern  Waterthrush  21 

Mourning  Warbler  1 

Yellowthroat  7 

Yellow-breasted  Chat  2 

American  Redstart  2 

Bobolink  21 

Scarlet  Tanager  23 

Summer  Tanager  7 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  7 

Indigo  Bunting  3 

Song  Sparrow 1 


Total,  30  species,  270  individuals. 

Warblers  apparently  make  up  a large  percentage  of  the  casualties 
during  autumn-night  migrations;  for  instance,  there  were  18  species  in 
the  above  list  or  60%.  In  the  December,  1962,  issue  of  the  Migrant,  Albert 
F.  Ganier  writes  of  bird  casualties  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  nights 
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of  September  5-6,  October  5-6,  and  October  16-17,  1962,  and  there  were 
23  species  of  warblers  on  the  three  nights  of  bird-falls.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  in  the  Magnolia  casualties  the  Swainson’s  and  Grey- 
cheeked Thrushes  totaled  65  birds,  while  in  the  three  nights  at  Nashville 
none  were  recorded,  and  Magnolia,  according  to  Ganier,  is  ‘TOO  miles 
NNE  of  Nashville.”  The  21  Bobolinks  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus)  and  the 
Mourning  Warbler  (Oporornis  Philadelphia)  are  of  singular  interest,  as 
both  species  are  rather  rare  fall  migrants  in  this  area.  Ganier’s  list  also 
includes  two  Bobolinks,  a Mourning  Warbler,  and  a Blackpoll  Warbler. 


BLACK  FRANCOLIN  INTRODUCTIONS  IN  KENTUCKY 
By  Lee  K.  Nelson,  Owensboro 

In  a continuing  attempt  to  provide  Kentucky  sportsmen  with  a 
maximum  and  varied  supply  of  game  birds  to  hunt,  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  is  experimenting  with  an  exotic — the  Black 
Francolin  (Francoiinus  francolinus).  A native  of  India,  this  new  bird  is 
larger  than  a quail  but  smaller  than  a pheasant,  weighing  between  10 
and  20  ounces.  It  is  partial  to  farm  country  and  eats  a variety  of  seeds, 
including  those  of  grass,  weeds,  and  cultivated  crops.  It  raises  one  brood 
per  year,  laying  from  six  to  12  eggs.  It  flies  straight  and  fairly  fast. 

The  males  have  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  including  a 
white  check  patch,  a black  throat,  black  breast — spotted  or  longitudinally 
barred  with  white,  brownish-black  back,  usually  with  blunt  spurs.  The 
female  resembles  a hen  pheasant.  Its  chin,  throat,  and  fore-neck  are 
buffy- white,  with  a dull  chestnut  collar  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck; 
breast  and  flanks  are  pale  buff,  back  and  rump  are  dull  brown,  often 
slightly  rufous,  and  it  is  usually  without  spurs. 

The  breeding  season  extends  from  April  to  July  and  occasionally  to 
October.  The  male  frequently  exposes  himself  by  perching  atop  fence- 
posts,  telephone  poles,  and  even  barns  to  call.  The  call  resembles  that 
of  an  insect  rather  than  a game  bird. 

A total  of  261  birds  have  been  imported  from  India  in  1961  and  1962, 
where  they  were  live-trapped.  They  were  released  at  two  sites  in  the 
vicinity  of  Reed  in  Henderson  County.  Seven  broods  of  young  were  re- 
ported observed  in  the  summer  of  1961  and  16  last  summer.  It  is  too 
early  to  predict  whether  this  wily  exotic  will  “take”  in  Kentucky  habitat, 
but  it  is  known  that  they  will  reproduce  here,  feed  on  our  available  foods, 
and  survive  some  of  our  coldest  weather. 


* 


* * 


BALD  EAGLES  SIGHTED  ON  FEBRUARY  17,  1963 

K.  O.  S.  members  were  again  asked  to  participate  in  the  Cooperative 
Bald  Eagle  Project,  and  February  17  was  designated  as  the  Count  Day 
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to  observe  wintering  Bald  Eagles.  Why  February  was  chosen  rather 
than  a day  in  January  is  not  known.  According  to  Alexander  Sprunt  IV, 
eagle  “return  flights  start  in  late  January  or  early  February  and  continue 
until  the  middle  of  April  when  most  of  the  birds  have  reached  their 
breeding  grounds.”  However,  he  further  states  “There  is  much  we  do 
not  understand  about  this  movement.”  Perhaps  the  eagles  that  were 
sighted  on  February  17  were  birds  moving  northward,  or  it  may  be  they 
were  birds  that  had  wintered  in  their  respective  areas.  Although  Ken- 
tucky had  more  coverage  this  year  than  last,  fewer  birds  were  observed. 
The  count  for  February  11,  1962,  showed  a total  of  eighteen  birds — nine 
mature  and  nine  immature  eagles;  this  year  (1963)  the  count  for  the  day 
was  fourteen  Bald  Eagles — five  adult  and  nine  immature  birds.  While  the 
total  number  of  Bald  Eagles  may  seem  small,  Kentucky  is  not  on  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  as  in  Sprunt’s  recent  report  Kentucky  ranks  31  of  the 
46  states  in  the  number  of  Bald  Eagles  reported  in  the  Continental  United 
States  during  January,  1962,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  The  Kentucky  reports 
have  all  been  forwarded  to  Elton  Fawks,  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count.  Below  are  the  reports  we  have  received. 
(ALS) 


FROM  HEBRON 

I spent  approximately  ten  hours  watching  the  river  at  the  point 
where  the  Great  Miami  River  enters  the  Ohio  just  west  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  I usually  manage  to  see  a few  eagles  at  this  point  each  spring, 
but  at  a later  date.  My  notes  show  that  it  was  March  13  last  year  (1962) 
when  I saw  two  adults  and  one  immature;  they  were  seen  at  approxi- 
mately two-week  intervals  until  the  middle  of  May.  The  ten-hour  watch 
this  year  brought  no  results,  as  no  eagles  were  spotted.— CLYDE  HUM- 
PHREY, Hebron. 


FROM  LOUISVILLE  AREA 

Evelyn  Schneider  and  I observed  along  the  Ohio  River  across  the 
Ohio  in  Harrison  County  Park,  Indiana,  at  Leavenworth  Bend.  At  10:45 
a.m.,  we  spotted  one  immature  Bald  Eagle;  it  was  up  very  high  and  could 
be  counted  either  in  Kentucky  or  Indiana,  as  it  soared  over  the  river. 
The  day  was  clear  and  cold. — FLOYD  CARPENTER,  Louisville. 


ROCK  HAVEN,  MEADE  COUNTY 

My  husband  and  I observed  along  the  Ohio  River  from  West  Point  to 
Rock  Haven.  We  spent  five  hours  in  the  field  and  walked  about  eight 
miles  along  the  river  bank.  The  weather  was  clear  and  cold  with  a strong 
wind;  the  temperature  was  between  27  and  47  degrees.  At  about  one 
o’clock  we  saw  a single  mature  Bald  Eagle  sitting  on  a limb  that  over- 
hung the  water  at  a bend  in  the  Ohio  near  Rock  Haven.  The  high  cliffs 
of  Otter  Creek  Park  were  on  the  opposite  side.  The  location  here  is  on 
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the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio.  We  saw  a fully  mature  bird  in  the  same 
general  area  on  January  1,  1963,  and  this  may  have  been  the  same 
bird.  Floyd  Carpenter  and  Louis  Pieper  went  there  the  following  week 
February  20  and  also  saw  a beautiful  mature  Bald  Eagle. — ANNE  L. 
STAMM,  Louisville. 


FROM  HENDERSON 

Virginia  Smith  sent  word  that  W.  J.  Parker,  Federal  Agent,  at 
Henderson  had  observed  two  adult  and  two  immature  eagles  along  the 
Ohio  River  near  Henderson. 


FROM  MURRAY 

The  place  of  observation  was  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Here,  in  the  Honker,  Empire,  and  Hematite  Lakes  area  I ob- 
served from  9:30  until  5:30.  The  weather  was  clear,  with  a tendency  to 
occasional  haziness.  The  wind  was  from  the  southeast  at  8-12  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  temperature  was  between  35  and  45  degrees.  During  the 
period  of  observation  two  mature  and  six  immature  Bald  Eagles  were 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Hematite  Lake.  It  is  of  interest  that  on  January 
13  I found  13  Bald  Eagles  (4  a,  9 im),  and  on  January  18,  again  13 
Bald  Eagles  (2a,  11  im).  The  following  notes  seem  to  be  relevant  to 
this  report: 

1)  The  TV  A people  are  cutting  timber  and  brush  around  Honker 
Lake,  preparatory  to  the  Barkley  flooding  this  summer.  This  activity,  it 
is  certainly  safe  to  assume,  has  driven  away  the  pair  of  adult  Bald 
Eagles  we  used  to  observe  regularly  in  this  area. 

2)  The  same  increased  activity  at  Honker  Lake,  together  with  other 
timber  cutting  in  the  Cumberland  River  bottom,  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  seen  an  adult  Bald  Eagle  at  one  of  the  usual  perches 
at  north  end  of  Empire  Lake  (as  reported  in  The  Warbler,  August,  1962). 

3)  The  intense  cold  froze  over  Empire,  Honker  and  Hematite,  and 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  Kentucky  Lake.  I guess  that  some  eagles  were 
driven  to  hunting  along  the  open  water  of  Kentucky  Lake. 

4)  The  immature  Bald  Eagles  at  Hematite  seem  much  more  nervous 
and  wary  this  year.  Formerly  I moved  about  freely  without  disturbing 
them.  Now  they  are  apt  to  fly  off  when  I come  to  the  lake,  and  if  they 
return  while  I watch  quietly,  a movement  on  my  part  is  apt  to  send 
them  away  again.  I surmise  that  a general  increase  of  activity  in  the 
Woodlands  both  in  preparation  for  the  Barkley  Lake  flooding  and  in 
creating  new  waterfowl  ranges  in  other  parts  of  the  refuge  may  be  a 
principal  factor  in  causing  this  nervous  behavior. — CLELL  T.  PETER- 
SON, Murray. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

BALD  EAGLE  PREYS  ON  AN  INJURED  CANADA  GOOSE 

I was  stationed  at  Murray,  Kentucky,  near  Kentucky  Lake  for  three 
years.  I spent  much  of  my  time  on  this  lake.  In  early  November  of  1959 
I was  keeping  an  area  under  observation  near  Prairie  Creek.  At  this 
time  the  hunting  season  on  wild  geese  was  open,  but  the  season  on  wild 
ducks  was  closed.  I watched  15  Canada  Geese  (Branta  canadensis)  work 
a spread  of  goose  decoys  about  a mile  from  my  point  of  observation.  The 
geese  swung  over  the  hunters,  but  were  still  high.  One  hunter  got  excited 
and  fired  three  times  at  the  geese.  The  geese  flared  and  came  out  in  my 
general  direction.  One  large  goose  was  having  trouble  maintaining  its 
position  with  the  others,  and  it  was  very  apparent  that  this  bird  was 
wounded.  This  goose  began  a long  glide  down  toward  an  inlet  about  200 
yards  from  where  I was  concealed;  it  tried  to  make  the  distance  across 
to  a small  peninsula,  but  failed  and  half  fell  on  a small  mud  flat  and 
immediately  ran  into  some  dense  button-wood  brush  about  30  feet  from 
the  water.  The  instant  the  goose  ran  into  the  brush  an  adult  Bald  Eagle 
(Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  lit  in  a dead  tree  almost  over  the  goose. 
Sensing  a natural  tragedy,  I glued  my  binoculars  to  the  scene.  The 
eagle  remained  in  the  tree  for  almost  thirty  minutes,  turning  its  head 
from  side  to  side.  The  goose  was  concealed  from  me  by  the  dense  brush. 
Suddenly  the  goose  broke  from  the  brush  and  ran  for  the  water,  instantly 
the  Bald  Eagle  launched  himself  and  attacked  the  goose  about  halfway 
between  the  brush  and  water.  The  attack  was  the  quickest  and  most 
vicious  thing  I have  ever  witnessed;  the  goose  was  killed  in  less  than  a 
minute.  The  eagle  stripped  part  of  the  plumage  from  the  bird’s  breast 
and  fed.  Standing  on  the  carcass  of  its  kill,  this  eagle  was  truly  magnifi- 
cent. After  its  hunger  was  satisfied,  the  eagle  went  aloft  with  slow,  pon- 
derous wing  beats;  its  snow-white  head  and  tail  were  very  distinct  against 
the  dull  sky.  I crossed  the  bay  to  examine  the  remnants  of  the  prey  and 
found  almost  half  of  the  breast  had  been  consumed.  This  was  an  example 
of  the  old  law  of  nature,  where  the  quick  and  wise  survive,  and  the 
weak  and  injured  perish.  The  eagle  is  not  a serious  predator  on  water- 
fowl.  In  the  many  years  that  I have  observed  eagles  and  waterfowl  using 
the  same  area  I have  never  observed  an  eagle  try  to  attack  a normal 
healthy  bird.  The  Bald  Eagle’s  place  in  the  scheme  of  nature  is  distinct, 
important  and  well  defined. — W.  J.  PARKER,  Federal  Game  Agent, 
Henderson. 


$ $ $ 


BLUEBIRD  SURVEY  IN  CARTER  COUNTY 

On  June  2,  1961,  I began  a one-year  survey  of  the  Bluebird  popula- 
tion of  a certain  locality  in  Carter  County.  Being  a visiting  teacher,  I did 
much  traveling  in  visiting  rural  schools  and  homes  over  this  area.  The 
area  traveled  was  within  a radius  of  six  miles.  I was  careful  to  avoid 
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duplications;  I believe  the  distance  separating  each  observation  from 
any  other  one  was  too  great  for  any  possible  duplication.  The  dates  on 
which  I saw  Bluebirds  and  the  number  of  birds  were  as  follows:  June 
2,  2;  June  29,  2;  July  2,  3;  July  14,  4;  July  17,  4;  July  29,  5;  August  6,  8; 
September  20,  2;  September  21,  1;  October  24,  6;  October  26,  2;  November 
6,  2;  November  11,  1;  December  15,  4;  December  26,  2;  January  18,  2; 
January  24,  3;  February  4,  1;  March  9,  5;  March  28,  2;  April  3,  3;  April  23, 
1;  April  24,  1;  May  8,  1;  May  15,  1;  May  28,  1.  This  makes  a total  of  69 
Bluebirds  seen  from  June  2,  1961,  through  May  28,  1962. — ERCEL 
KOZEE,  Willard. 


BROWN  THRASHER  WINTERS  ON  PINE  MOUNTAIN 

The  bird  feeders  at  my  home  in  Letcher  County  were  very  busy 
places  during  the  past  winter.  The  most  interesting  steady  feeder  was  a 
Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum).  He  divided  his  time  between  a 
slender  peanut  butter  stick  (designed  for  Chickadees  (Parus  carolinensis) 
and  other  small  birds)  and  a suet  cake  in  the  window  box.  I saw  it  every 
day — morning  and  evening.  I was  rather  surprised  that  the  bird  wintered 
here  as  the  elevation  is  2,600  feet,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold. 

The  first  date  I heard  a singing  Brown  Thrasher  was  March  13. — 
EDITH  CLARK,  Whitesburg. 


* * * 


STARLING  TRAPPED  IN  LIVING  ROOM 

Early  last  summer  my  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  James  B.  Tabler,  entered 
her  living  room  and  was  quite  surprised  to  find  a Starling  (Sturnus 
vulgaris)  flying  around.  She  opened  the  front  door  and  let  it  escape. 
Upon  re-entering  the  living  room,  she  noticed  in  a large  crystal  ash  tray 

on  the  coffee  table  an  egg  and  a small  mass  of  dog  hairs.  The  egg  was 

warm. 

The  children  have  two  collie  dogs,  and  earlier  in  the  day,  when 
Margo,  my  sixteen-year-old  granddaughter,  straightened  up  the  living 
room,  she  gathered  up  some  furry  dog  hairs  from  the  rug  and  tossed  them 
into  the  fireplace. 

Evidently  the  Starling  fell  down  the  chimney  and,  unable  to  get  out 
of  doors,  found  herself  desperate  for  a place  to  lay  her  egg.  Either  she 

picked  up  some  of  the  fur  or  it  was  entangled  in  her  feet,  when  she 

found  the  ash  tray  and  deposited  her  egg.  However,  she  had  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  make  a soft  spot,  because  the  egg  was  cracked  when  it  was 
found.— FAN  B.  TABLER,  Louisville. 
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A MULTIPLE  CARDINAL  NEST 

In  the  spring  of  1961  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  telephoned  me  and  said  he 
had  been  informed  of  a multiple  Cardinal’s  (Richmondena  cardinalis) 
nest  and  asked  if  I would  check  it  and  possibly  get  a picture;  this  was  a 
pleasant  assignment. 

I went  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wilson  Bowers,  who  lives  in  a new  sub- 
division off  the  Old  Shepherdsville  Road,  about  five  miles  south  of  Louis- 
ville. Mrs.  Bowers  showed  me  the  about  average  sized  Cardinal  nest 
placed  about  4%  feet  up  in  a bush  honeysuckle  shrub.  The  bush  was 
directly  outside  her  kitchen  window,  enabling  one  to  look  into  the  nest. 
The  day  I first  visited  Mrs.  Bowers,  on  May  12,  1961,  she  interestingly 
related  the  following  facts  about  the  nest:  two  female  birds  incubated  the 
six  eggs,  but  at  times  one  female  remained  on  the  nest  while  the  other 
sat  nearby.  When  both  birds  incubated,  they  often  fondly  pecked  at  each 
other.  At  night  the  females  sat  side  by  side  on  the  nest,  while  a single 
male  Cardinal  perched  several  feet  above  them.  The  nest  on  May  10 
contained  six  eggs,  on  May  11,  two  young  and  four  eggs;  May  12  four 
young  and  two  eggs.  My  husband  and  I visited  the  nest  from  3:00  to  5:00 
p.m.  on  the  latter  date.  We  did  not  see  both  females  at  the  nest  together, 
but  we  did  notice,  however,  that  two  different  female  birds  fed  the 
young;  the  coloration  around  the  face  and  head  of  one  was  decidely 
lighter  than  the  other.  We  had  hoped  to  take  a picture  of  this  joint  nest 
with  the  birds  on  it,  but  as  the  major  incubation  period  had  ceased,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  catch  the  females  together.  The  adult  birds  did 
not  seem  to  object  to  the  window- viewers  as  long  as  the  window  was 
closed,  but  when  it  was  open,  they  were  more  cautious  about  their  com- 
ing and  going  as  they  fed  the  young.  Shortly  after  we  left,  Mrs.  Bowers 
reported  that  the  two  females  brooded  the  young. 

I asked  her  to  keep  a constant  watch  on  the  two  remaining  eggs.  Two 
unhatched  eggs  were  in  the  nest  at  3:00  p.m.  on  May  12,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  at  noon  there  had  not  been  any  change.  Mrs.  Bowers  left  the  city 
at  noon  May  13  and  returned  at  6:30  p.m.,  May  14,  at  which  time  she 
noted  that  another  egg  had  hatched.  The  following  morning  at  10:00  a.m. 
the  last  egg  hatched;  the  nest  now  contained  six  young.  It  is  interesting 
that  there  was  at  least  an  interval  of  21  hours  and  perhaps  much  more 
between  the  hatching  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  egg;  this  causes  me  to 
believe  one  female  may  have  laid  four  eggs  and  the  other  two  eggs.  This 
belief  is  based  on  observation  of  many  normal  nests  where  there  has 
not  been  such  a wide  interval  of  the  hatching  of  eggs. 

On  a subsequent  visit  the  nest  was  gone;  neighborhood  boys  had 
taken  it  during  Mrs.  Bowers’  absence.  Later,  the  boys  remarked  they 
wanted  to  raise  the  young,  but  the  nestlings  had  died  the  first  night  due 
to  lack  of  food  and  exposure.  It  was  indeed  disappointing  not  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  this  rare  nest,  band  the  young,  and  photo- 
graph them  at  various  stages  of  development.  Joint  nests  are  rare,  and 
it  seems  worthy  of  recording  this  unusual  one,  even  though  it  was  later 
destroyed. 


It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Bowers  had  seen  only  the  one 
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male  Cardinal  in  her  yard  during  that  spring.  The  new  subdivision  of- 
fered little  in  the  way  of  suitable  nesting  sites,  as  most  of  the  plantings 
were  much  too  small;  the  bush  honeysuckle  was  the  only  likely  place 
that  I could  see  that  offered  the  necessary  nesting  requirements. — 
ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 


* * 


* 


A RARE  WINTER  VISITOR 

It  was  with  special  interest  when  Exta  Wolking  from  New  Albany, 
Indiana,  called  to  report  a Redpoll  (Acanthis  flammea)  at  her  feeding 
station.  She  invited  me  to  come  and  see  the  bird.  I went  on  March  7, 
1963,  to  her  home  in  Floyd  County  in  the  knobs  area.  Birds  were  numer- 
ous: American  Goldfinches  (Spinus  tristis),  Carolina  Chickadees  (Parus 
carolinensis),  and  Tufted  Titmice  (Parus  Bicolor)  fed  at  the  feeders 
while  on  the  ground  were  a number  of  Juncoes  (Junco  hyemalis),  Car- 
dinals (Richmondena  cardinalis),  Rufous-sided  Towhees  (Pipilo  ery- 
throphthalmus),  and  sparrows.  We  watched  from  her  kitchen  window, 
and  after  waiting  about  an  hour  we  saw  the  unusual  winter  visitant. 
There  on  the  feeder,  not  five  feet  away,  was  a female  Redpoll.  We  had 
several  good  looks  at  the  bird  from  all  angles  as  it  busied  itself  picking 
out  choice  bits  of  food. 

According  to  the  shrewd  observer  the  bird  was  first  noticed  on 
February  28;  it  came  directly  after  the  week  of  zero  and  sub-zero 
weather.  The  Redpoll  stayed  about  two  weeks,  coming  several  times  a 
day  to  her  well-supplied  feeder.  This  area  is  about  twelve  miles  from 
downtown  Louisville  and  at  the  edge  of  a wooded  knob.  A female  Red- 
poll was  collected  on  December  26,  1955,  in  Oldham  County,  Kentucky 
by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  and  according  to  him  “is  the  first  known  occur- 
rence of  the  Redpoll  in  Kentucky,  substantiated  by  a specimen.”  (Ky. 
War.  32:31).  The  New  Albany  record  is  so  close  to  Kentucky  birding 
spots  that  it  seems  worthy  of  recording. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 


* * * 


MINUTES  OF  THE  FORTIETH  ANNUAL  SPRING  MEETING 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  fortieth  annual  spring 
meeting  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  April  19-21,  1963,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lost  River  Motel. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  19,  K.  O.  S.  President  Clell  T.  Peterson 
introduced  F.  W.  Stamm  who  presided  over  an  informal  program  held 
in  the  new  Science  Building  at  Western  College.  Color  slides  and  films 
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of  birds  and  birding  activities  were  shown  by  Charles  Meade,  Homer 
Pogue,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Robert  Pace,  F.  W.  Stamm  and 
Clell  T.  Peterson.  Herbert  Shadowen,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology,  Western  College,  opened  the  Science  Laboratory 
for  an  exhibition  of  the  bird  skins  on  display  there. 

On  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  led  the  group  to  Chaney 
Lake  where  only  scattered  patches  of  open  water  remained;  however, 
the  members  were  treated  to  a display  of  unusual  numbers  of  shorebirds. 
Following  this  the  group  proceeded  to  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster’s  cabins  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gasper  River  for  a picnic  style  lunch  and  afternoon 
field  trips  led  by  Drs.  Lancaster  and  Wilson. 

The  dinner  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  was  held  in  the  First 
Christian  Church  with  President  Clell  T.  Peterson  presiding.  After 
introductions  of  guests  President  Peterson  called  the  group’s  attention  to 
the  small  supply  of  K.  O.  S.  shoulder  patches  which  remain  available 
for  sale.  Also,  he  announced  that  new  Check  Lists  of  Kentucky  Birds 
were  now  in  stock  with  no  further  printing  of  old  check  lists  to  be 
made.  Those  desiring  the  old  lists  rather  than  the  newer  revision  should 
purchase  these  while  the  limited  supply  remains.  President  Peterson 
further  commented  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Saving  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  their  recommendation  that  K.  O.  S.  provide  leader- 
ship and  cooperate  with  historical,  geological  and  other  interested  and 
influential  groups  toward  securing  a national  monument  under  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  urged  that  all  members  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  (attached  to  these  minutes)  and  called  for  letters  by 
individual  society  members  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  members  of 
Congress,  and  other  interested  and  influential  groups  in  support  of  this 
effort. 

President  Peterson  then  explained  plans  for  the  Fall  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  the  second  or  third  week  in 
October.  The  meeting  will  be  a Founders’  Program  commemorating  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  K.  O.  S.  with  the  program  planned  to  correspond 
to  this  theme. 

The  program  of  the  dinner  meeting  was  given  by  Lee  Jenkins,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Entomology,  University  of  Missouri,  who  showed  his 
colored  motion  pictures  of  egrets  and  herons.  These  excellent  films  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Jenkins  over  a period  of  15  years  principally  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  near  Clarkesville,  Missouri.  The  unusual  interest  and  ques- 
tions which  this  film  evoked  were  indications  of  the  outstanding  material 
presented. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  society  went  to  “Brigadoon,”  the  Russell 
Starr  farm  near  Glasgow,  for  field  trips  interesting  from  both  a botanical 
and  an  ornithological  standpoint.  Part  of  the  area  visited  is  soon  to  be 
covered  by  waters  impounded  in  the  new  Barren  River  Reservoir.  After 
a delicious  lunch  was  served,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  announced  the  total 
compilation  of  118  species  of  birds  which  included  21  species  of  water 
birds  and  21  species  of  warblers.  Thus  was  concluded  a most  pleasant 
field  study  for  the  approximately  60  people  in  attendance. 

HOWARD  JONES,  Acting  Recording  Secretary 
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OHIO  FALLS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

This  is  a report  of  the  committee  which  was  requested  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  1962  Fall  Meeting  of  the  K.  O.  S.  to  investigate  the 
preservation  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  as  a wildlife  refuge. 

This  committee  has  met  and  has  examined  the  various  proposals  that 
were  made.  It  finds  that  this  area  could  never  be  controlled  by  a private 
corporation  such  as  the  Nature  Conservancy.  The  river  and  the  dam 
must  be  managed  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  locks  and  the  control  of  the  water  levels  for  navigational  and 
flood  control  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  area  is  far  too  small  to 
meet  the  standards  for  any  National  Park.  Further,  the  value  of  the  falls 
as  a bird  refuge  has  significance  to  ornithological  students  only  for  four 
or  five  months  out  of  the  year. 


There  are  however,  other  reasons  why  this  area  should  be  protected 
and  managed  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Therefore  your  committee  rec- 
ommends that: 

1.  The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  lend  its  active  support  to  a 
movement  to  have  the  Ohio  Falls  Area  established  as  a National 
Monument  under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

2.  It  urges  all  other  groups  such  as  the  Kentucky  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Geological  Societies,  and  Historical  Associations  to  join 
in  the  effort  to  have  this  “Monument”  established,  because: 

A.  It  was  the  home  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  founder 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Falls  in  1778  and  conqueror  of 
the  old  “Northwest  Territory”  comprising  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

B.  The  geologic  formation  with  the  encased  fossil  corals  are 
world  famous  for  the  exposure  of  various  strata  formed  by  the 
deposits  from  prehistoric  inland  seas. 

C.  The  area  is  an  important  resting  place  for  shore  and  water 
birds  on  their  migratory  flights. 

D.  The  pool  of  water  below  the  dam  provides  adequate  fishing 
opportunities  for  many  persons  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
to  enjoy  this  sport  and  obtain  food  without  having  to  travel 
far  from  their  homes. 

3.  Haste  should  be  made  to  establish  this  monument  before  com- 
mercial, industrial  or  residential  encroachments  pre-empt  access 
to  the  area,  and  increase  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  necessary  acre- 
age later. 
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4.  The  area  includes  the  Ohio  river  below  the  McAlpine  Dam,  Ship- 
pingport  Island  on  the  Kentucky  side,  and  the  Indiana  shoreline 
to  the  Clarksville  floodwall,  downstream  as  far  as  feasible. 

5.  To  this  end,  individuals  write  letters  to  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  Mr.  Winfield  Denton  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  (who  represents  Clark  County  Indiana  in 
the  U.  S.  House)  address:  New  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
25,  D.  C.;  to  their  own  Senators  (e.  g.  John  Sherman  Cooper — 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C.)  and  to  their  rep- 
resentatives. 


Respectfully  submitted 

Ohio  Falls  Committee 
Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Chairman 
Floyd  S.  Carpenter 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr. 

Anne  L.  Stamm 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  (Continued) 

JOSEPH  E.  CROFT  HONORED 

At  the  February  dinner  meeting  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  Louisj 
ville  Chapter,  K.  O.  S.,  Joseph  E.  Croft  was  given  the  club’s  award  for 
“constructive  contribution  to  Kentucky  Ornithology.”  Our  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Croft.  He  is  finishing  his  senior  year  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  majoring  in  classical  languages, 
but  hopes  to  have  summers  free  to  further  his  ornithological  interests. 

Dr.  Frederick  Hilton,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  Medical  School,  was  the  speaker. 

Other  members  who  have  received  the  club’s  award  are  listed  below 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received:  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Harvey 
B.  Lovell,  Charles  Strull,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Mabel 
Slack,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and 
Frederick  W.  Stamm. 


* * * 


OUR  1962  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

The  K.  O.  S.  is  the  proud  and  grateful  possessor  of  another  Howard 
Rollin  painting,  the  nineteenth  in  a series  presented  as  Christmas  gifts 
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by  this  talented  Colorado  artist  over  as  many  years.  This  time  the  9”  x 
12”  water  color  is  of  an  adult  Crested  Flycatcher  (Myiarchus  crinitus), 
approximately  life  size,  perched  on  a twig,  with  its  nest  cavity  just  below 
in  a tree  trunk  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture.  The  crest,  olive  upper 
parts,  yellow  belly,  rufous  inner  webs  of  tail,  and  other  markings  show 
clearly  against  a blue  and  pale  purple  background. 

This  painting  will  be  framed  in  the  near  future  and  placed  with  the 
others  given  by  Mr.  Rollin  in  the  past.  He  will  accept  orders  for  any 
species  requested.  Address  him  at  Weldona,  Colorado,  Route  1,  and  own 
an  original  bird  painting  for  yourself. — VIRGINIA  WINSTANDLEY. 


* * * 


1963  FALL  MEETING 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological 
Society  will  be  held  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  Hotel,  from  Friday 
evening  to  Sunday,  October  11-13.  Plan  now  to  attend  and  mark  your 
calendars  well  in  advance.  The  fall  coloring  in  the  park  should  be  beauti- 
ful, and  why  not  spend  this  weekend  with  fellow  K.  O.  S.  members. 

* * * 


BOOK  REVIEW 

THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  BIRDS  by  Jean  Dorst,  Curator  of  the  Division 
of  Mammals  and  Birds,  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris. 
Introduction  by  Roger  T.  Peterson.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
1962.  Pp.  476;  price,  $6.75. 

THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  BIRDS  represents  the  first  comprehensive 
effort  to  compile  all  of  our  present-day  knowledge  concerning  migration, 
between  the  covers  of  one  book.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  a tremendous  task. 
Reading  the  book,  I was  struck  with  the  impression  that  an  experienced 
ornithologist  might  become  bored  with  some  of  the  detail,  that  an  em- 
bryonic ornithologist  might  lose  interest  in  the  descriptions  of  migrations 
of  birds  of  which  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  but  that  a person  with  little 
training  in  ornithology  could  read  and  comprehend  the  book  with  little 
difficulty.  I feel  that  the  book  will  serve  a useful  purpose  as  a reference 
book  for  the  ornithologist  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  migra- 
tion that  the  novice  can  understand. 

In  the  introduction  Dr.  Dorst  defines  migration  and  briefly  discusses 
the  various  fauna  which  perform  migratory  movements.  He  also  defines 
territory,  home,  winter  dispersion,  and  other  terms  whose  meanings  are 
necessary  for  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Following  this  is  a brief 
chapter  on  early  migratory  explanations  and  a more  extensive  chapter 
on  methods  used  in  migration  studies.  Most  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to 
banding  techniques  and  results. 

Approximately  a third  of  the  book  (169  of  476  pages)  is  concerned 
with  migration  patterns  of  birds  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
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terest  may  lag  in  this  section.  The  author  discusses  migrations  of  species 
with  which  many  readers  will  not  be  familiar  and  which  geographically 
cover  parts  of  the  world  which  may  hold  little  interest.  However,  the 
many  maps  and  diagrams  are  enlightening.  As  a source  of  reference  ma- 
terial for  the  professional  ornithologist  this  may  well  be  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book. 

A chapter  entitled  “Modes  of  Migration”  describes  routes,  speeds, 
and  altitudes  and  gives  varying  viewpoints  as  to  the  importance  of  winds 
and  weather  conditions  on  migration.  The  extreme  plasticity  of  bird 
behavior  is  emphasized.  Bird  invasions,  or  irruptions,  are  vividly  de- 
scribed, and  the  significance  of  the  food  factor  is  portrayed  by  graphs. 

A section  covering  aspects  of  the  physiological  stimulus  of  migration 
has  the  following  quotation  as  a part  of  its  introduction:  “While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  meteorological  situation  plays  a part  in  the 
migratory  impulse,  it  can  influence  only  those  birds  already  physiologi- 
cally disposed  to  migrate.”  The  reader  is  then  introduced  to  the  theories 
which  attempt  to  explain  the  migratory  stimulus  and  to  the  work  of 
many  physiologists,  including  Rowan,  Schildmacher,  Bullough,  Wagner, 
Merkel,  Wolfson,  Kuchler,  and  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  concerned 
with  orientation  and  homing.  The  reader  is  warned  against  anthropomor- 
phic explanations.  Dr.  Dorst  dismisses  hereditary  factors  as  a basis  for 
orientation  by  calling  attention  to  studies  by  Validangas,  Putzid,  and 
MacCabe,  but  then  quickly  readmits  the  genetic  factor  into  consideration 
on  the  basis  of  Schuz’s  observations  of  stork  movements.  Following  this 
is  a discussion  of  methods  and  results  of  orientation  studies.  The  explana- 
tions involve  unknown  senses  such  as  magnetic  fields  as  well  as  known 
senses  such  as  recognition  of  landmarks,  particularly  astronomical  land- 
marks. 

In  the  final  chapter  the  author  reviews  theories  concerning  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  migration.  Included  here  is  interesting  factual  informa- 
tion on  recent  changes  in  the  habitat  and  range  of  certain  populations 
and  species.  In  summary  it  is  emphasized  that  migration  should  be  thought 
of  as  a characteristic  of  populations — not  of  species.  We  must  beware 
of  oversimplified  explanations  because  “migrations,  like  birds  them- 
selves, are  multiple  and  involve  a number  of  very  different  elements 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a rigid  formula.”  I feel  sure  that  readers  of 
THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  BIRDS  will  concur  that  Dr.  Dorst  has  come 
close  to  his  aim  of  presenting  the  sum  of  man’s  knowledge  on  bird  migra- 
tion.—HERBERT  SHADOWEN,  Bowling  Green. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


A REVIEW  BY  OUR  PRESIDENT 

The  November,  1962,  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COLLECTOR 
contains  an  extended  review  by  Clell  T.  Peterson  of  three  recent  orni- 
thological publications:  MARK  CATESBY:  THE  COLONIAL  AUDUBON, 
by  George  Frederick  Frick  and  Raymond  Phineas  Stearns;  ALEXANDER 
WILSON:  NATURALIST  AND  PIONEER,  by  Robert  Cantwell;  and  REX 
BRASHER:  PAINTER  OF  BIRDS,  by  Milton  E.  Brasher.  Two  full-page 
illustrations  of  the  art  of  Wilson  and  Brasher  are  included  in  the  article. 
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THE  EAGLES  OF  HEMATITE  LAKE 
Clell  T.  Peterson 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  after  a number  of  trips  to  Kentucky  Woodlands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  looking  for  eagles,  I realized  that  the  Bald 
Eagles  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  that  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  many  parts  of  the  refuge  in  winter  roost  regularly  at  Hematite 
Lake.  Apparently  all  of  the  Bald  Eagles  in  the  Woodlands  do  not  roost 
there,  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  eagles,  at  least  most  of  the 
immature  Bald  Eagles,  in  the  Woodlands  do. 

This  report  will  be  concerned  solely  with  Bald  Eagles.  The  only 
Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  we  definitely  identified  in  the  field 
this  year  was  an  immature  bird  reported  by  Evelyn  Cole  and  me  on 
the  Christmas  Census,  December  23,  1962.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
some  skepticism  about  Golden  Eagles  in  the  Woodlands,  but  on  Saturday, 
March  23,  1963,  an  event  occurred  that  clearly  establishes  this  species  as 
a winter  visitor.  On  that  day,  Frank  Zontek,  one  of  the  refuge  personnel, 
brought  in  an  immature  Golden  Eagle  that  he  had  found  in  a bush, 
apparently  unable  to  fly,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  refuge.  I 
saw  the  eagle  that  evening  in  a pen  at  refuge  headquarters.  It  seemed 
in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  Don  Brooks,  assistant  refuge  manager,  and  I 
agreed  that  identification  was  positive:  the  eagle  had  a white,  black- 
banded  tail  and  feathered  tarsi.  There  was  no  discernible  reason  for 
its  inability  to  fly,  and  it  had  not  lost  its  fierce  spirit.  Mr.  Zontek  had  a 
souvenir  of  the  occasion  in  the  form  of  a fairly  severe  gash  in  his  hand 
from  the  eagle’s  talons. 

This  confirmation  of  the  presence  of  Golden  Eagles  in  the  Woodlands 
in  winter  makes  me  suspect  that  we  may  have  been  too  cautious  in  the 
past.  On  several  occasions  I have  noticed  eagles  with  a suspiciously 
different  look,  a certain  tan  luster  about  the  head  and  neck,  but  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  call  them  anything  but  immature  Bald  Eagles. 
Now  I seriously  believe  that  we  have,  occasionally  at  least,  failed  to 
properly  identify  mature  Golden  Eagles.  Such  errors,  if  any,  must,  how- 
ever, be  infrequent  and  of  little  significance  in  respect  to  our  general 
observations. 

The  report  that  follows  is  based  upon  nineteen  trips  to  the  Wood- 
lands in  the  winter  of  1962-63  (tabulated  at  the  end  of  this  report),  al- 
though I have  drawn  upon  my  observations  in  other  years  and  also  upon 
the  observations  that  other  people  have  reported  to  me.  On  most  of 
these  trips  I have  been  alone,  but  on  various  occasions  I have  gone  with 
Willard  Gray,  Evelyn  Cole,  Hunter  Hancock,  and  Paul  Sturm,  refuge 
manager,  whose  kind  permission  to  enter  closed  areas  of  the  refuge 
made  this  report  possible.  Although  on  these  trips  I visited  many  parts 
of  the  refuge,  in  this  paper  I wish  to  discuss  primarily  the  eagles  that 
roost  at  Hematite  Lake. 

Hematite  Lake  is  the  most  natural-appearing  of  three  artificial  lakes 
of  approximately  equal  size  in  the  refuge.  The  other  two,  Empire  Lake 
and  Honker  Lake,  are  scarcely  more  than  huge  ponds  created  to  attract 
the  waterfowl  that  gather  in  the  Woodlands  in  winter.  Both  lakes  will, 
regrettably,  be  drowned  when  the  area  they  are  in  is  permanently 
flooded  soon  as  a part  of  Barkley  Lake. 
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Unlike  Empire  and  Honker  Lakes,  which  are  directly  beside  main 
refuge  roads  and  are  surrounded  by  open  meadows  or  goose  “ranges,” 
Hematite  Lake  is,  at  least  in  winter,  secluded  and  quiet,  save  for  the 
incessant  quacking  and  honking  of  ducks  and  geese.  The  lake  is  almost 
a mile  long  and  about  a third  of  a mile  wide  at  its  widest  point.  It; 
lies  approximately  on  an  east-west  line  and  nestles  snugly  among 
densely  wooded  hills  that  rise  to  a maximum  height  of  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  lake. 

A gravel  road,  the  Silver  Trail,  parallels  the  lake,  beginning  near 
refuge  headquarters  and  ending  in  a junction  with  Highway  453  to  the 
west.  The  name  of  this  road  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  present 
refuge  was  the  heart  of  a vast  iron  industry  and  a scene  of  bustling  ac- 
tivity almost  impossible  to  believe  or  to  imagine.  Beside  the  Silver  Trail, 
near  the  east  end  of  Hematite  Lake,  stand  the  ruins  of  Center  Furnace, 
once  one  of  the  most  productive  furnaces  in  the  Hillman  iron  industry 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  places  where  William  Kelly  experimented  with 
his  method  of  the  direct  manufacture  of  steel  from  iron.  Hematite  Lake 
owes  its  name  to  the  iron  ore  that  made  the  industry  possible,  and  numer- 
ous pits  in  the  area,  now  overgrown,  show  where  the  ore  was  mined. 
A gravel  road  leads  from  the  Silver  Trail,  beside  Center  Furnace,  to  the 
east  end  of  the  lake,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  Beside  this  gravel  road 
is  the  remains  of  a huge  slag  pile  from  the  iron  manufacture,  and  here 
especially,  but  all  through  the  Woodlands,  the  ground  and  the  roads  are 
speckled  with  the  cobalt-blue  “stones”  that  fascinate  visitors.  The  stones 
are  actually  chunks  of  slag,  chiefly  calcium  silicate,  colored  by  im- 
purities in  the  iron  ore;  they  vary  in  color  from  white  to  green-black, 
but  most  of  them  are  glassy  bright  blue  in  a variety  of  hues.  The  road 
to  the  lake  is  closed  from  October  15  to  April  1 because  of  the  waterfowl 
that  winter  in  the  refuge,  but  from  April  1 to  midsummer,  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  covered  by  water  shield  and  duckweed,  picnickers 
and  fishermen  throng  the  lake. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  an  earth-fill  embankment,  built  in  the 
1930’s  by  the  W.  P.  A.,  contains  the  water  of  the  lake,  which  is  fed  by 
small  creeks  flowing  into  it  from  the  west.  The  overflow  spills  over 
a concrete  lip,  courses  down  a miniature  cascade,  and  flows  eastward, 
eventually  to  enter  Honker  Lake. 

A mile  west  from  Center  Furnace  on  the  Silver  Trail  is  a trail  or 
truck  road  with  a locked  barrier  across  it;  this  trail  leads  a third  of  a 
mile  down  a gradual  slope  to  Hematite  Range,  an  open  meadow  a quarter 
of  a mile  wide  and  almost  a mile  long.  The  range  is  simply  the  upper 
end  of  the  shallow  valley  that  was  flooded  to  form  Hematite  Lake.  Sev- 
eral small  creeks  flowing  east  through  the  range  have  cut  deep  trenches 
in  it.  Between  the  range  and  the  lake  is  a low,  thickly  wooded  area 
through  which  the  main  stream  meanders  for  a quarter  of  a mile  before 
entering  the  lake.  In  this  area  the  creek  has  been  widened  and  deepened 
by  a series  of  beaver  dams.  The  beavers,  reintroduced  in  the  area  about 
a decade  ago,  have  dams  in  the  creek  at  both  ends  of  the  lake  and  a 
number  of  lodges  along  the  lake  shore.  Their  activity  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  many  trees  they  have  felled  and  the  many  more  they  are  con- 
stantly girdling. 
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Hematite  Range  is  left  fallow  some  years  and  in  other  years  is  planted 
in  corn  or  other  grain  for  the  waterfowl.  These  fields  also  attract  Crows, 
Mourning  Doves,  many  species  of  smaller  birds,  and  also  deer.  The  Wood- 
lands contain  good-sized  herds  of  both  White-tailed  or  Virginia  Deer  and 
European  Fallow  Deer.  The  range  draws  birds  and  animals  from  the 
forest.  Ground  Hogs  or  Woodchucks  have  their  burrows  on  the  range — 
on  cold  days  the  entrances  are  ringed  with  moisture — but  Opossums, 
Raccoons,  Red  Foxes,  and  Bobcats,  the  largest  predators  in  the  refuge, 
come  from  the  trees  onto  the  range  to  hunt  or  to  sun  themselves.  Both 
species  of  deer  graze  on  the  range,  and  Turkeys  occasionally  expose 
themselves  along  the  edges.  Turkey  Vultures  soar  over  the  range, 
Buteos  ride  high  on  the  wind  currents,  and  Marsh  Hawks  systematically 
beat  the  meadow  grass  for  mice.  Beyond  the  range  and  the  lake  in  all 
directions  stretches  the  hardwood  forest  of  the  Woodlands.  The  trees 
rise  on  ridges,  move  down  slopes  into  valleys,  and  reach  over  creeks. 
Here  and  there  they  are  broken  by  other  ranges  and  occasionally  by 
roads  and  powerline  clearings. 

A rather  rough  foot  trail  along  the  north  shore  links  the  two  ends 
of  Hematite  Lake.  Used  occasionally  by  various  groups  on  nature  hikes, 
the  trail  is  marked  by  numbered  trees  for  tree  identification.  Beaver 
lodges  and  cuttings  are  common  along  the  shore,  and  it  is  at  various 
points  on  this  side  of  the  lake  that  I have  spent  most  of  my  time  observ- 
ing the  Bald  Eagles  that  gather  at  Hematite  Lake. 
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The  eagles  begin  to  arrive  in  the  Woodlands  with  the  waterfowl.  Wil- 
lard Gray  and  I saw  an  immature  Bald  Eagle  flying  over  Hematite  Range 
on  October  28,  1962,  and  on  each  of  the  following  three  weekends  we 
found  a single  immature  Bald  Eagle,  conceivably  the  same  bird.  A 
month  after  the  first  observation,  on  November  23,  I found  four  Bald 
Eagles  (2m,  2i)  roosting  at  Hematite  Lake  at  sunrise;  and  for  the  first 
time  this  season  I heard  the  high-pitched,  melodious  cackling  that  I refer 
to  in  my  notes  as  “eagle  talk.” 

Subsequent  visits  to  the  Woodlands  showed  no  increase  in  numbers 
of  eagles  until  the  Christmas  Census  (December  23),  when  we  found 
seven  Bald  Eagles  (3m,  4i).  The  next  significant  increase  I observed  on 
January  13,  1963,  when  thirteen  Bald  Eagles  (4m,  9i)  gathered  at 
Hematite  Lake  just  as  the  sun  sank.  The  number  of  eagles  at  the  lake 
fluctuated  slightly  in  the  following  month.  On  February  17,  the  date 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Winter  Study  count,  I found  eight  (2m,  6i); 
and  the  following  week,  February  24,  I found  fifteen  Bald  Eagles  (3m, 
12i),  the  largest  number  for  the  season.  Thereafter  the  number  decreased 
steadily  until  on  March  30  I observed  a single  immature  Bald  Eagle. 

Although  I did  not  spend  many  full  days  observing,  I attempted  to 
cover  the  eagles’  daily  pattern  of  behavior  by  making  trips  at  different 
times  on  different  days.  And  although  my  observations  are  much  more 
fragmentary  than  I would  like,  I feel  that  I can  now  give  a reasonably 
full  and  accurate  account  of  the  eagles  at  Hematite  Lake. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  an  anthropomorphic  explanation  for  the  eagles’ 
fondness  for  Hematite  Lake.  The  lake  is  small  enough  to  be  cozy,  large 
enough  to  satisfy  even  an  eagle.  Its  steep,  densely  wooded  hills  suggest — 
perhaps  even  to  an  eagle — a more  remote  lake  in  a wilder  country.  The 
truth  is  that  the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  lake  was  a very  important  part 
of  the  pleasure  of  this  study,  and  I found  myself  returning  to  it  weekly 
with  satisfaction  and  expectation.  For  the  eagles,  however,  there  is  an- 
other advantage.  Although  they  range  far  over  the  Woodlands  during 
the  morning,  they  find  ducks  and  geese  on  the  lake  to  make  dinner  at 
home,  as  it  were,  a plausible  if  not  always  a practical  idea. 

The  eagles’  day  begins  as  the  utter  blackness  of  night  softens  into 
gray.  The  trees  surrounding  the  basin  of  Hematite  Lake  gradually  take 
on  form,  and  still  later  an  observer  on  the  north  shore  can  make  out  the 
shapes  of  the  eagles  in  the  trees  across  the  lake,  four  or  five  in  one  tree 
and  approximately  an  equal  number  in  a tree  some  fifty  yards  distant. 
The  eagles  prefer  the  big  trees  that  grow  near  the  shore  and  lean  out 
over  the  water;  and  although  they  may  roost  in  almost  any  trees  in  the 
favored  area  on  the  south  shore— and  to  some  extent  on  the  north  shore 
as  well — they  prefer  four  or  five  trees  for  their  habitual  perches. 

As  the  light  grows  stronger,  there  is  a little  morning  conversation. 
The  discordant  and  yet,  to  my  ear,  oddly  musical  “eagle  talk”  echoes 
across  the  lake;  and  shortly  after,  an  eagle  launches  silently  from  its 
perch,  flies  low  along  the  shore,  turns  into  the  trees,  and  is  gone.  One 
after  another  but  with  frequent  and  lengthy  intervals  between  departures, 
the  others  leave.  A few  circle  the  lake  once  or  twice  before  leaving.  Some 
leave  singly,  some  in  pairs.  And  frequently  one  remains  disconsolately 
perching  all  alone  after  the  others  have  flown.  A little  later  they  may 
be  found  scattered  to  other  parts  of  the  refuge. 
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The  eagles  that  are  found  perching  on  the  ranges,  along  Kentucky 
Lake,  or  soaring  over  Honker  and  Empire  Lakes  are  not  necessarily 
those  that  roost  at  Hematite,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  of  them 
are,  and  there  is  some  evidence.  Early  in  March,  1963,  I first  observed 
and  thereafter  looked  for  an  immature  Bald  Eagle  with  a missing  primary 
feather.  On  March  16  I saw  this  eagle  among  those  perching  at  daybreak 
at  Hematite  Lake.  As  soon  as  I had  counted  those  at  the  lake — some,  in- 
cluding the  eagle  with  the  missing  primary,  had  already  taken  flight — , 
I hurried  to  Empire  Lake,  hoping  to  resolve  a suspicion  that  some  eagles 
might  roost  at  either  Empire  or  Honker  Lakes.  There  were  no  eagles 
at  either  lake,  but  shortly  after  I arrived  in  the  headquarters  area,  three 
immature  Bald  Eagles  appeared,  flying  low,  no  doubt  because  it  was  a 
gray,  drizzly  morning  with  poor  visibility.  Two  of  these  eagles  perched 
in  trees  at  the  north  end  of  Empire.  When  the  third  came  in  to  perch, 
I recognized  it  as  the  eagle  with  the  missing  primary  feather.  It  prepared 
to  land  beside  the  other  two,  but  they  drove  it  off,  and  it  landed  in  a 
tree  some  distance  away.  It  remained  only  a few  minutes,  however,  and 
flew  off;  it  began  to  soar  in  higher  and  higher  circles  and  eventually 
drifted  out  of  sight  in  the  direction  of  Honker  Lake. 

The  immature  Bald  Eagles  in  the  Woodlands  show  a greater  variety 
of  behavior  than  the  mature  Bald  Eagles.  Some  of  them  take  up  sta- 
tions near  Empire  and  Honker,  in  the  manner  of  mature  eagles,  while 
others  visit  the  more  remote  ranges,  such  as  Duncan  and  Smith.  When 
they  perch,  they  tend  to  perch  in  pairs,  or  even  three  together  (although, 
of  course,  as  many  as  a dozen  will  perch  in  the  same  tree  in  the  after- 
noon at  Hematite),  whereas  the  mature  Bald  Eagles  are  more  apt  to  perch 
alone.  The  inference  seems  obvious.  The  mature  eagle  perches  alone 
and  concentrates  on  the  problem  of  hunting;  the  young  birds  do  not 
yet  understand  fully  the  absolute  necessity  of  hunting,  and  their  youth- 
ful social  habits  are  hard  to  give  up. 

The  younger  eagles  spend  a good  deal  of  time  merely  flying;  they 
soar  high  over  the  lakes  and  fly  at  tree-top  level  over  the  ranges.  Their 
behavior  in  the  latter  case  is  a good  deal  like  that  of  Marsh  Hawks.  I 
have  frequently  seen  them — always  one  pair — perching  and  hunting  at 
Duncan  Range.  On  a typical  occasion  I was  in  the  middle  of  the  range 
when  a single  immature  Bald  Eagle  came  flying  down  the  center  of  the 
long,  narrow  meadow.  Almost  at  once  a second  immature  Bald  Eagle 
came  from  the  trees  south  of  the  range  in  a huge  circle  and  fell  in 
beside  the  first,  and  they  continued  side  by  side,  eastward  up  the  range. 
Again,  on  a cold,  snowy  day  when  visibility  was  only  a matter  of  yards, 
Willard  Gray  and  I saw  a pair  of  immature  Bald  Eagles  emerge  from  the 
curtain  of  gray,  swirling  snow  and  pass  out  of  sight  again  in  seconds, 
flying  up  the  range,  wing  tips  almost  touching,  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground. 

The  fully  mature  Bald  Eagles  adopt  a generally  aloof  and  stand- 
offish attitude,  seldom  roosting  with  the  others  at  Hematite  Lake  or 
spending  their  energies  recklessly.  Early  in  the  morning  they  are  to  be 
found  perching  motionlessly  at  favorite  spots.  In  the  past,  choice  perches 
for  mature  Bald  Eagles  were  certain  trees  at  the  north  end  of  Empire 
Lake  and  on  the  west  edge  of  Honker,  but  increased  human  activity 
in  the  refuge  this  season  drove  them  from  the  usual  perches — which 
will,  in  fact,  no  longer  exist  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1963. 
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A thesis  emerging  from  Mr.  Elton  Fawks’  studies,  that  mature  Bald 
Eagles  are  to  be  found  where  fish  is  the  primary  food  and  immature 
Bald  Eagles  where  waterfowl  is  the  primary  food,  is  supported  by  our 
observation  of  a decrease  in  the  numbers  of  mature  Bald  Eagles  in  the 
Woodlands  this  past  season.  The  mature  Bald  Eagles  in  the  Woodlands 
probably  do  prey  upon  waterfowl,  although  I have  yet  to  see  one 
capture  any  kind  of  duck  or  goose.  I have  seen  a mature  Bald  Eagle  swoop 
down  upon  a flock  of  ducks  with  what  certainly  seemed  a predatory  in- 
tention; the  ducks,  at  any  rate,  took  it  for  one,  and  scattered  wildly.  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  mature  Bald  Eagles  that  perched  at  Empire 
and  Honker  Lakes  were  more  interested  in  waterfowl  than  in  the  bass 
and  crappies  fishermen  catch  in  those  lakes.  The  circumstantial  evidence 
is  even  stronger  when  mature  Bald  Eagles  are  found,  as  I have  found 
them  in  the  Woodlands  and  also  at  Reelfoot  Lake,  perching  over  ranges 
where  the  immediate  food  is  waterfowl  in  corn  or  other  grain. 

Whether  the  eagles  in  the  Woodlands  have  specific  winter  territories 
is  not  clear,  yet  it  is  significant  that  certain  areas  are  found  to  be  held 
at  different  times  by  approximately  the  same  number  of  eagles  of  the 
same  plumage.  That  is,  there  is  usually  just  one  mature  Bald  Eagle 
(seldom  two)  at  the  north  end  of  Empire  Lake;  there  are  usually  two 
mature  Bald  Eagles,  widely  separated  in  the  trees  west  of  Honker;  and 
there  are  usually  two  immature  Bald  Eagles  hunting  the  range  at 
Duncan  Bay.  For  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  observations  at  Empire 
Lake  and  Honker  Lake  cannot  be  confirmed  another  year. 

In  the  early  afternoon — indeed,  frequently  before  noon — fhe  im- 
mature Bald  Eagles  begin  to  gather  again  at  Hematite  Lake.  Some  come 
spiraling  in  from  a great  height;  others  come  slipping  in  at  tree-top 
level.  When  they  gather,  they  come  from  all  directions.  Most  come  from 
the  west,  clearly  because  the  remoter  ranges  lie  west  of  Hematite  Lake. 
Hematite  Range  is  itself  a favorite  of  the  young  eagles,  and  they  scour 
it  throughly  in  addition  to  whatever  other  territories  they  hunt. 

As  they  gather,  they  take  up  perches  on  both  north  and  south  shores 
of  the  lake,  with  a tendency  to  favor  the  south  shore,  although  it  may 
be  that  they  are  driven  to  it  because  observers  and  occasional  trespassers 
come  in  to  the  north  shore  of  the  lake.  There  is,  however,  ample  evidence 
of  perching  on  the  north  shore  when  the  eagles  are  undisturbed,  for  after 
a week  without  rain  the  dry  leaves  and  bushes  under  the  trees  are 
white  with  droppings,  and  there  are  pellets  that  a heavy  rain  would 
dissolve  and  break  up.  About  half  the  pellets  I have  found  are  composed 
wholly  of  feathers  and  about  half  of  fur.  I have  been  able  to  identify 
only  Mallard  feathers  with  any  degree  of  assurance,  and  the  fur  of 
the  pellets  is  always  a dark  grey,  so  tightly  compressed  it  resembles  felt. 
I have  also  found  masses  of  duck  feathers — some  Mallard — along  the 
shore  and  scattered  in  the  tops  of  bushes,  but  no  other  evidence  of  eagle 
predation. 

Anthropomorphism  may  be  a sin  in  science,  but  it  is  hard  to  interpret 
the  behavior  of  the  eagles  at  Hematite  Lake  in  the  afternoons  as  anything 
but  social.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  “eagle  talk”  back  and  forth 
across  the  lake,  although  it  is  more  apt  to  be  heard  in  early  morning  or 
late  evening.  Typically  a mature  Bald  Eagle,  arriving  at  the  lake  late 
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in  the  afternoon,  will  alight  on  a high  perch  in  the  sun,  lift  its  head,  and 
utter  its  shrill  call.  Frequently  an  answer  comes  back  from  another 
point  on  the  lake.  Although  I have  heard  this  sound  only  from  mature 
or  nearly  mature  eagles,  I am  not  sure  that  immature  birds  do  not 
make  it. 

Some  of  the  eagles  take  up  perches  and  stay  put  with  a patience 
that  irritates  the  observer.  Other  eagles  are  more  restless.  They  change 
perches  frequently,  as  if  making  small  social  visits.  In  a typical  movement 
an  immature  Bald  Eagle  will  drop  from  its  perch,  soar  in  a low-semi- 
circle, and  rise  to  alight  beside  another  immature  eagle  a hundred 
yards  away.  The  eagle  already  on  the  perch  may  open  its  wings  in 
what  appears  to  be  an  unfriendly  gesture,  and  almost  invariably  the 
bird  coming  in  then  changes  its  plans  and  alights  on  a different  branch 
a short  distance  away.  When  it  has  been  thus  received,  it  does  not  stay 
long  at  the  new  perch.  In  a few  minutes  it  moves  again  and  this  time, 
typically,  lands  beside  another  eagle,  and  the  two  perch,  side  by  side,  for 
some  time.  A gesture  of  partially  opened  wings  is  not  always  construed 
as  a notice  to  keep  off,  and  occasionally  the  incoming  eagle  will  alight 
beside  a bird  that  has  fluttered  and  then  closed  its  wings  as  if  in  a 
gesture  of  welcome. 

The  first  arrivals  at  the  lake  in  the  early  afternoon  often  soar  for 
a time  before  they  come  down  to  perch,  as  if  continuing  the  morning’s 
hunting  activity  until  the  last  minute.  Others  arrive  a few  at  a time. 
By  midafternoon  the  greatest  number  is  reached,  although  some  may 
have  come  and  gone  already,  and  others  may  arrive  after  the  late 
afternoon  dispersal.  As  the  light  wanes,  some  of  the  eagles  move  to 
high  perches  in  patches  of  sunlight,  sometimes  changing  perches  three 
or  four  times  for  this  reason.  Probably  most  of  the  eagles  that  gather 
at  the  lake  either  remain  there  through  the  afternoon  or  return  at 
dark  to  take  up  perches  for  the  night;  but  some  that  gather  there  go  to 
other  night-time  roosts  or,  in  the  case  of  adult  Bald  Eagles,  simply  take 
up  isolated  perches  for  the  night.  My  information  on  this  is  sadly  in- 
complete. 

In  February,  1962,  when  the  concentration  of  Bald  Eagles  at  the 
lake  reached  astonishing  size — with  a total  of  twenty  Bald  Eagles  com- 
pared with  fifteen  for  the  February,  1963,  high — I supposed  that  this 
large  number  was  composed  in  part  at  least  of  Bald  Eagles  that  were 
migrating  north  from  even  more  southerly  winter  grounds,  such  as  the 
Big  Sandy-Duck  River  area  in  Tennessee,  where  eagles  also  concentrate 
in  winter.  This  view  may  be  valid,  but  I now  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  eagles  at  Hematite  Lake  are,  in  general,  a majority  of  those  that 
constitute  a fairly  stable  winter  concentration  in  the  Woodlands  and 
adjacent  areas  along  Kentucky  Lake.  There  may  be  other  roosts.  One  of 
the  state  wildlife  men  told  me  of  several  times  seeing  three  to  five 
eagles  perching  in  the  trees  at  a particular  spot  on  Duncan  Bay;  and 
although  I was  never  able  to  make  the  same  observation,  I see  no  reason 
for  doubting  it  or  the  fact  that  other  roosts  may  exist.  At  the  present 
time  I think  that  the  day-to-day  variation  in  total  numbers  of  Bald 
Eagles  and  in  the  ratio  of  adults  to  immature  birds  reflects  a tendency 
of  all  the  eagles  in  the  refuge  to  make  Hematite  Lake  a rendezvous;  but 
they  do  not  all  always  visit  the  lake  and  they  do  not  always  visit  it  at 
the  same  time. 
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In  1961-62,  before  I became  aware  of  the  importance  of  Hematite 
Lake,  I spent  relatively  little  time  observing  the  eagles  there;  neverthe- 
less my  recollections,  aided  by  scanty  notes,  are  fairly  sharp,  and  I 
am  certain  there  was  less  activity  among  the  eagles.  They  spent  more 
time  simply  perching  and  betrayed  little  nervousness  even  when,  on 
several  occasions,  six  or  eight  observers  came  down  to  the  north  shore 
of  the  lake.  This  past  winter  the  eagles  at  Hematite  seemed  on  edge. 
My  presence  at  the  lake,  which  I seldom  troubled  to  conceal,  usually 
sent  most  of  the  eagles  away;  some  permanently,  some  for  a long  period, 
and  some  for  only  a matter  of  minutes.  One  or  two,  of  course,  simply 
stayed  put.  Reconciling  myself  to  this  initial  disturbance,  I usually  sat 
down  in  a favorite  spot  beside  a beaver  lodge  with  my  back  against 
a fallen  tree.  I sometimes  heard  the  beavers  in  the  lodge  crunching  at 
something — cracking  walnuts,  it  sounded  like — , and  occasionally  an 
adult  beaver  swam  by  me,  back  and  forth,  staring  suspiciously  all  the 
while  but  unable  to  decide  what  to  make  of  me.  Meanwhile  the  eagles — 
or  some  of  them— returned.  But  if  I grew  restless  and  changed  my  posi- 
tion, I stirred  them  up  again,  and  off  they  went. 

Some  of  this  nervousness  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased  human 
activity  in  the  Woodlands  in  the  past  winter,  partly  in  connection  with 
timber  and  brush  clearing  for  the  new  lake  and  partly  in  road  im- 
provements, range  clearing  (to  replace  flooded  ranges),  and  other  work 
for  the  refuge  itself.  Indicative  of  this  work  is  the  plan  to  build  a visitors’ 
center,  in  more  or  less  Project  66  style,  not  far  from  Center  Furnace. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  activity  and  also  because  of  the  intense 
cold  that  froze  lakes  and  bays  and  dispersed  waterfowl,  the  concentra- 
tion of  eagles  at  Hematite  was  much  smaller  the  past  winter  than 
the  previous  one.  But  whatever  the  reason  for  the  smaller  number,  one 
thing  seems  striking  and  significant:  the  decrease  was  primarily  in  mature 
Bald  Eagles.  This  fact  may  support  Elton  Fawks’  discovery  that  there 
are  more  mature  Bald  Eagles  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Winter  Study  area,  more  immature  Bald  Eagles  in  the  southern 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  mature  Bald  Eagles  were 
more  affected  by  the  increased  activity  and  by  the  intense  cold  and 
hence  moved  to  more  remote  areas.  Observations  another  year  will  no 
doubt  settle  the  matter. 

Although  the  eagles  at  Hematite  Lake  in  the  winter  afternoons  seem 
more  interested  in  a quiet  social  life  than  in  hunting,  they  are  not 
averse  to  making  casual  passes  at  small  flocks  of  ducks.  In  any  case,  the 
ducks  do  not  trust  them;  and  the  eagle  that  leaves  its  perch  for  a char- 
acteristic low  circling  flight  over  the  water  is  certain  to  scatter  frantically 
any  ducks  in  his  path.  Geese,  although  driven  to  hysterical  honking  by 
the  presence  of  a man  on  the  lakeshore,  customarily  ignore  a passing 
eagle. 

On  one  occasion  I witnessed  an  astonishing  performance  that  I think 
must  have  been  an  immature  Bald  Eagle’s  bungling  attempt  at  fishing. 
All  I really  saw,  for  I had  just  arrived  at  the  lakeshore  in  midafternoon, 
was  the  sudden  descent  of  a brown  body  in  the  sunlight.  There  was  a 
tremendous  splash  and  agitation  of  the  water,  and  a moment  later  an 
immature  Bald  Eagle  rose  from  the  lake.  It  pulled  itself  onto  a nearby 
dead  branch,  thrust  out  of  the  water,  and  glared  about  savagely.  While 
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it  stood  dripping,  a second  immature  Bald  Eagle  that  had  been  circling 
the  lake  came  down  in  a long,  low  glide  and  passed  not  more  than  a few 
feet  from  the  first  one,  as  if  inquiring  what  had  happened.  It  continued 
down  the  lake,  rising  to  follow  the  tree  tops  around  at  the  eastern 
shore.  After  a moment  or  two  the  soaked  and  soggy-looking  eagle  took 
off,  flying  close  to  the  water  with  slow,  strong,  and  audible  wing  beats. 
It  made  directly  for  a huge  dead  tree  far  down  the  lake,  leaning  over 
the  water,  and  perched  near  the  top,  spreading  its  wings  slightly,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  it  were  drying  a wet  jacket.  The  second  eagle  lighted 
in  the  same  dead  tree  a moment  later,  taking  a perch  just  above  the 
other.  Ten  minutes  later  this  eagle  left  the  lake,  and  a minute  afterward 
the  wet  one  flew  off  in  the  same  direction.  I should  add  that  there  was 
no  sign  of  waterfowl  or  anything  else  near  the  point  where  the  eagle 
so  astonishingly  went  in  the  lake. 

There  was  an  interesting  exception  to  the  generally  nervous  behavior 
of  the  eagles  at  Hematite  Lake  this  past  season.  On  several  occasions  one 
or  two  of  the  eagles  that  were  stirred  from  their  perches  by  my  presence 
flew  more  or  less  directly  toward  me  and  soared  in  small  circles  just  over 
my  head.  Once  a pair  soared  just  above  the  tree  tops  for  a good  ten 
minutes  before  returning  to  their  perches  on  the  far  shore.  At  other 
times  even  mature  Bald  Eagles  flew  close  to  me  and  so  deliberately  as 
to  suggest  curiosity. 

For  a long  time  I was  confident  that  I understood  the  pattern  of 
behavior  of  the  Bald  Eagles  at  Hematite  Lake.  They  gathered  to  roost 
there  at  night,  spent  the  morning  hours  hunting,  returned  to  the  lake  in 
the  afternoon,  flew  about  a bit  in  desultory  fashion,  and  then,  as  the 
sun  went  down,  settled  themselves  once  more  for  the  night. 

On  January  13,  1963,  however,  an  event  temporarily  shook  my 
confidence.  Just  at  sunset,  when  the  woods  were  rapidly  fading  through 
gray  to  black,  I returned  from  the  lake  to  my  car,  parked  by  the  barrier 
of  the  range  road  at  the  Silver  Trail.  As  I came  from  the  woods,  I was 
thunderstruck  to  see  six  immature  Bald  Eagles  flying  to  the  west,  one 
after  the  other  in  a line,  separated  by  intervals  of  perhaps  a hundred 
yards.  I had  just  left,  as  I thought,  thirteen  Bald  Eagles  (4m,  9i)  tucked 
in  for  the  night  down  at  the  lake.  Either  there  were  six  more  eagles 
on  their  way  to  another  roost  or  some  of  those  at  the  lake  had  left.  Al- 
though it  was  now  quite  dark,  I rushed  back  to  the  lake,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  make  something  out.  Night  had  fallen,  however,  and  I could 
scarcely  make  out  the  trees  across  the  lake,  much  less  the  dark  blobs 
that  were  perching  eagles. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  I did  find  that  some  of  the  eagles  left 
the  lake  just  before  dark  and  that  on  two  occasions  all  of  them  left 
the  lake.  I discovered  that  in  the  latter  case  some  of  them  merely  moved 
to  Hematite  Range.  Moreover  I was  reassured,  if  a little  confused,  to 
discover  that  although  they  left  the  lake  just  at  sundown,  there  were 
eagles  roosting  in  the  usual  trees  in  the  first  light  of  morning.  There  are 
questions  about  this  behavior  that  will  have  to  await  another  year  for 
answers.  Had  it  been  going  on  all  the  while  without  my  being  aware 
of  it?  Was  it  related  to  the  nervousness  of  the  eagles  generally  and,  per- 
haps, the  intense  cold?  Or,  as  I suspect,  was  it  a late  winter,  pre-migra- 
tion behavior,  related  perhaps  to  pairing  or  mating  behavior? 
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For  at  about  the  same  time,  or  a little  later,  I became  aware  of  a 
new  element  in  the  activities  of  the  eagles  at  Hematite  Lake.  The  im- 
mature Bald  Eagles  in  winter  are  gregarious,  but  from  the  outset  I had 
noticed  details  that  suggested  the  establishment  of  mating  pairs.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  fact  that  Duncan  Range  was  invariably  hunted 
by  a pair  of  immature  Bald  Eagles.  I had  already  speculated  upon  the 
possibility  that  the  warning  or  reception  an  incoming  eagle  might  receive 
from  a perching  bird  had  a basis  in  pairing.  On  February  9 I noticed 
a pair  of  immature  Bald  Eagles  in  what  looked  like  a mating  flight;  one 
pursued  the  other  among  the  tree  tops  along  the  lake  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  quite  suddenly  the  chase  was  over,  and  the  two  fell  into  a flight 
together,  almost  wing  to  wing.  On  March  2 I watched  three  immature 
Bald  Eagles  flying  and  soaring  high  above  the  lake,  just  about  noon. 
One  of  the  eagles  attempted  to  join  the  other  two,  and  one  of  the  latter 
pair  persistently  drove  it  off.  Dr.  Hunter  Hancock’s  Field  Biology  class 
from  Murray  State  College  was  at  the  lake  at  this  moment  and  observed 
this  behavior.  One  other  possibly  relevant  observation:  On  March  9, 
just  before  dark,  I found  five  immature  Bald  Eagles  on  perches  at  Hema- 
tite Range.  They  were  in  three  groups  widely  spaced,  several  hundred 
yards  apart.  Directly  across  from  me — I was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  near  the  trail  that  comes  down  to  the  range — was  a pair  that 
quite  soon  left  their  perch  and  flew  toward  the  lake,  alarmed,  no  doubt, 
by  my  presence.  Perhaps  two  hundreds  yards  west  was  another  pair, 
side  by  side,  in  another  huge  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  range;  and  an  equal 
distance  still  farther  west,  remote  and  looking  rather  like  a wallflower, 
was  an  immature  Bald  Eagle  all  alone  on  a massive  branch  of  a sycamore 
jutting  into  the  range. 

On  March  30,  1963,  I made  my  last  early-morning  trip  of  the  season 
to  the  Woodlands.  In  the  first  faint  gray  light  I parked  my  car  beside  the 
ruins  of  Center  Furnace.  Phoebes  were  calling  loudly  in  the  dark  as  I 
walked  toward  the  lake.  As  the  light  grew  stronger,  I saw  the  familiar 
trees  on  the  far  shore  of  the  lake  in  a new  lacery  of  yellow-green  buds 
but  none  of  the  dark  shapes  that  I had  learned  to  identify  as  eagles. 
However,  I had  been  deceived  before  by  poor  light,  and  I waited.  Another 
half  hour  passed,  and  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave,  when,  sweeping 
the  lake  once  more  with  my  glasses,  I saw  an  immature  Bald  Eagle 
flying  low  over  the  water  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake.  As  I watched, 
it  disappeared  among  the  trees  and  was  out  of  sight.  It  was  my 
last  observation  of  an  eagle  at  Hematite  Lake  for  the  season. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  BALD  EAGLES  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY 


Winter,  1962-63 


Date 

Mature  Immature 

Total 

Location 

10/28 

1 

1 

Hematite  Range 

11/4 

1 

1 

Empire  Lake  and  Hematite  Lake 
(assumed  to  be  same  bird) 

11/11 

1 

1 

Hematite  Range  and  Lake 

11/17 

1 

1 

Honker  Lake  (reported  by  Willard 
Gray  with  M.  S.  C.  Field  Biology 

class) 
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11/23 

2 

2 

4 

12/2 

2 

2 

12/9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

12/23 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1/12 

2 

2 

1/13 

4 

9 

13 

1/18 

2 

11 

13 

2/3 

2 

8 

10 

2/9 

5 

5 

2/17 

2 

6 

8 

2/24 

3 

12 

15 

3/2 

5 

5 

3/9 

1 

3 

6 

10 

3/16 

2 

8 

10 

3/23 

4 

4 

3/30 

1 

1 

Hematite  Lake 

Honker  Lake  (reported  on  Murray 
Bird  Club  field  trip) 

Honker  Lake 
Empire  Lake 
Smith  Bay 
Hematite  Lake 
Empire  Lake 
Duncan  Range 

Duncan  Range  (Snow,  poor  visibil- 
ity) 

Hematite  Lake 

Hematite  Lake 

Hematite  Lake 

Hematite  Lake  (frozen  over) 

Hematite  Lake 

Hematite  Lake 

Hematite  Lake  (noon) 

Empire  Lake 
Hematite  Lake 
Hematite  Lake 
Hematite  Lake 
Hematite  Lake 


* * * 


FIELD  NOTES 

A BIRD-WATCHER  S DILEMMA 

Where  does  one’s  duty  call?  This  might  be  the  title  of  my  pleasant 
dilemma  this  summer  of  1963.  On  May  5 I first  noticed  a pair  of  Red- 
headed Woodpeckers  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus)  enlarging  a hole  in 
a utility  pole  about  twenty  feet  from  the  patio  at  the  north  side  of  our 
house.  I have  had  a chance  to  observe  them  intermittently  for  ten  weeks. 
They  are  now  using  the  hole  without  interference,  and  I believe  are 
incubating.  This  quiet  harmony  was  not  the  case  in  May.  Almost  as  soon 
as  they  had  deepened  the  hole  enough  to  disappear  into  it,  Starlings 
(Sturnus  vulgaris)  began  gathering  on  the  wires  overhead  and  nearby 
trees  in  numbers  of  three  to  ten.  There  seemed  to  be  no  open  battles. 
When  one  of  the  Red-heads  would  leave  the  hole  to  make  one  of  their 
characteristic  sallies  for  insects,  a Starling  would  dart  into  the  hole 
before  the  mate  could  take  over.  Once  inside,  the  Starling  was  fearless 
and  in  compete  control.  There  was  always  one  ready  to  relieve  should 
the  occupant  leave  for  feeding.  Whether  the  Starlings  nested  in  this 
particular  hole  I am  not  sure,  but  they  did  continue  in  control  of  it  until 
the  second  week  of  June.  The  Red-heads  opened  a number  of  other 
holes  in  four  other  utility  poles  that  serve  from  the  street  to  our  house. 
One  pole  had  a total  of  five  holes;  all  but  one  are  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
above  ground,  and  most  face  south.  One  became  stained  with  white 
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droppings  during  the  second  week  of  June.  The  Red-heads  were  infre- 
quent about  this  period,  and  the  Starlings  more  frequent.  I had  assumed 
that  the  Red-heads  had  finally  given  up  the  fight  and  had  moved  into 
one  of  the  wooded  areas. 

Then  about  the  last  week  in  June  a triangular  conflict  of  three 
Red-heads  started  over  the  original  opening  nearest  the  patio.  Starlings 
now  seemed  to  be  off  all  nests  and  starting  summer  flocking.  Only 
Mockingbirds  and  Robins  remained  in  the  area  to  do  any  hazing  of 
the  resulting  mating  pair.  Nesting,  I believe,  started  the  first  week  of 
July  and  incubating  by  July  10.  I was  able  to  photograph  stills  and 
movies  within  twenty  feet  of  the  base  of  the  pole  on  three  occasions. 
I erected  a blind  for  closer  work,  but  rain  and  lack  of  correct  free  time 
have  not  allowed  me  to  use  it  so  far.  For  this  reason  and  the  fact  that 
I do  not  have  a telescopic  lens  for  my  still  camera,  the  picture  I had 
hoped  for  may  not  be  ready  for  this  issue.  I shall  try  to  get  shots  of  the 
feeding  procedure,  should  this  turn  out  to  be  a successful  brood. 

My  dilemma,  which  I mentioned  earlier,  is  whether  to  be  a “true- 
blue”  bird-watcher  and  enjoy  my  rare  occasion  or  protect  my  own 
little  family  from  a night  of  darkness  without  electricity  by  reporting  this 
obvious  damage  to  one  very  key  utility  pole  which  bears  five  holes, 
two  and  five-eighths  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  Look  for  a progress 
report  and  probably  a short  movie  at  our  fall  meeting. — ROBERT  N. 
PACE,  Bowling  Green  (July  15,  1963). 


* * * 


TWO  RATHER  UNUSUAL  SPRING  RECORDS 

On  Saturday,  May  18,  1963,  about  4:30  p.m.  I saw  a Common  Gal- 
linule  (Gallinula  chloropus)  swimming  across  an  open  stretch  of  water  in 
the  Caperton  Swamp. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  19,  1963,  my  husband,  Charles,  and  I saw 
quite  clearly,  a Yellow-headed  Blackbird  (Xanthocephalus  xanthoce- 
phalus)  sitting  on  a telephone  wire.  We  saw  this  bird  from  the  lane 
just  after  leaving  the  University  of  Louisville  Nature  Sanctuary  in  Oldham 
County.  The  bird  was  so  well  marked,  and  we  were  so  near  to  it,  that 
in  my  opinion  there  is  no  question  of  a mistaken  identity. — FANNIE 
(MRS.  CHARLES)  HORNER,  Louisville. 


* * 


* 


SOME  JUNE  OBSERVATIONS  AT  MAMMOTH  CAVE 

A very  interesting  experience  of  bird  study  was  afforded  us  on  June 
11-12,  1963,  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling 
Green,  had  invited  my  husband  and  me  to  join  him  there  to  observe  the 
late  nesting  birds.  (He  has  asked  me  to  write  an  account  of  this  experi- 
ence.) The  first  day  of  our  stay  was  perfect  in  every  way:  the  weather 
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was  warm,  but  comfortable;  it  had  rained  the  previous  night,  cooling 
the  atmosphere  and  settling  the  dust.  The  second  day  was  clear  but 
much  warmer.  Fifteen  species  of  birds  were  found  building  nests,  or  in- 
cubating eggs,  or  feeding  young  in  or  out  of  the  nest.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  observations  were:  a Great  Crested  Flycatcher  feeding 
young  in  a cavity  20  feet  up  in  a sassfras  tree;  a Rough- winged  Swallow 
nest  with  four  fairly  well  feathered  young,  four  feet  up  in  a crevice  of 
a rocky  hillside  along  the  road;  a Wood  Thrush  nest  with  three  host  eggs, 
and  one  of  a Cowbird;  a Worm-eating  Warbler  feeding  two  fledglings  as 
they  hopped  among  the  weeds  along  the  moist,  heavily  wooded  bank 
of  the  Green  River;  and  the  finding  of  a male  Scarlet  Tanager  feeding 
a fledgling  Cowbird.  Sixteen  species  of  warblers  were  observed;  the  most 
common  being  the  Cerulean  and  the  American  Redstart.  A total  of  71 
species  was  recorded  for  the  two  days,  inside  the  park.  According  to  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  has  studied  the  area  since  1938,  that  is  among  the  best  finds 
for  this  time  of  year — since  the  ecological  changes  have  progressed.  The 
Black  Vulture,  Barn  Swallow,  Mockingbird,  and  Baltimore  Oriole  were 
also  spotted,  and  Wilson  terms  these  birds  as  “rare  lately.”  It  was  rather 
surprising  to  me  not  to  find  the  House  Sparrow  and  Starling,  but  these 
too,  according  to  Wilson,  are  among  the  rarer  species  now  in  the  park. 

Actually  only  a small  portion  of  the  park  area  was  covered,  al- 
though some  interesting  spots  not  open  to  the  general  public  were 
visited  and  afforded  some  unusual  opportunities.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
we  followed  some  woodland  trails  along  the  river,  and  on  the  ridge  in 
the  eastern  sections  of  the  park.  Acadian  Flycatchers  were  common  in 
the  woodland  areas,  and  two  nests  were  observed,  one  with  an  incubating 
bird.  The  nests  were  about  24  feet  high  in  beech  trees.  I had  found  an 
incubating  bird  of  the  latter  species  at  approximately  the  same  place 
on  July  9,  1959.  In  the  afternoon,  we  checked  the  area  around  Great  Onyx 
Cave  and  along  the  ridge  near  Good  Spring  Church.  In  the  evening, 
we  drove  along  the  road  left  of  Flint  Ridge  Tower  to  listen  for  Whip- 
poor-wills;  we  drove  several  miles  before  we  heard  them.  The  following 
morning,  as  I walked  from  the  hotel  to  the  amphitheater,  I was  sur- 
prised to  hear  two  Whip-poor-wills  calling  at  5:35  to  5:40  a.m.  C.S.T.;  it 
was  bright  daylight.  The  birds  were  not  heard  around  the  hotel  the 
previous  evening,  but  were  heard  in  the  pre-dawn  hours.  One  of  the 
rangers  reported  a nest  with  two  eggs,  but  we  did  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  it. 

On  Wednesday,  besides  the  early  walk  around  the  hotel  and  camp 
grounds,  we  spent  most  of  the  day  along  the  ridges,  the  new  entrance 
road,  in  addition  to  walking  some  woodland  trails  and  the  path  to  Sun- 
set Point.  Kentucky  Warblers  were  heard  numerous  times  and  were 
observed  between  bluffs.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a “face  to  face”  view 
with  an  adult  Broad-winged  Hawk  as  it  sat  on  a low  branch  of  a tree 
at  the  road’s  edge. 

The  time  was  all  too  short,  and  had  the  daylight  hours  been  longer, 
we  may  have  found  additional  species;  it  was  a memorable  event  of  two 
great  days  in  the  field.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  species  we  observed; 
species  with  an  asterisk  denote  breeding  observations:  Green  Heron, 
Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Red- tailed  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk, 
Broad-winged  Hawk,  Bob-white,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
* Whip-poor-will,  Common  Nighthawk,  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated 
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Hummingbird,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  *Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Eastern  Kingbird, 
*Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  ^Eastern  Phoebe,  * Acadian  Flycatcher,  East- 
ern Wood  Pewee,  *Rough-winged  Swallow,  Barn  Swallow,  Blue  Jay, 
*Crow,  *Carolina  Chickadee,  *Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  *Robin,  *Wood 
Thrush,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  White-eyed  Vireo, 
Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black-and-white  Warbler,  Pro- 
thonotary  Warbler,  *Worm-eating  Warbler,  Blue-winged  Warbler,  Parula 
Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler,  Cerulean  Warbler,  Yellow-throated  Warbler, 
Prairie  Warbler,  Ovenbird,  Louisiana  Water  thrush,  Kentucky  Warbler, 
Yellowthroat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  Hooded  Warbler,  American  Red- 
start, Eastern  Meadowlark,  Redwinged  Blackbird,  Orchard  Oriole,  Balti- 
more Oriole,  ^Common  Grackle,  *Brown-headed  Cowbird,  *Scarlet  Tana- 
ger,  Summer  Tanager,  Cardinal,  Indigo  Bunting,  American  Goldfinch, 
Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow. — ANNE  L. 
STAMM,  Louisville. 


* # * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  (Continued) 

MUTE  SWANS  IN  MICHIGAN 

A relative  of  Mr.  Rufus  Grider,  at  whose  Limestone  Lake,  just  out- 
side Bowling  Green,  a Mute  Swan  stayed  from  December  18,  1962,  to 
January  24,  1963,  sent  Mr.  Grider  early  in  the  spring  a picture  of  dozens 
of  the  more  than  200  Mute  Swans  that  wintered  in  the  open  water  below 
the  spillway  of  the  Consumers  Power  Dam  at  Elk  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Traverse  City  has  reported  large  numbers  wintering  in  its  area  for 
several  seasons.  Both  cities  took  great  pride  in  their  swans  and  supple- 
mented their  food  supply  from  time  to  time. 


^ ^ ^ 


OUR  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 

Don’t  forget  that  on  October  11-13,  at  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park,  the  K.  O.  S.  is  to  celebrate  its  fortieth  birthday.  Plan  now  to  be 
with  us!  Full  details  of  our  meeting  will  be  sent  some  weeks  before 
these  dates. 
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THE  FIRST  FORTY  YEARS  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 

By  Gordon  Wilson 

On  several  occasions  I have  written,  or  spoken  at  our  meetings, 
about  the  early  history  of  our  society,  especially  in  1943,  when  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  was  twenty  years  old,  and,  five  years 
later,  when  it  became  a quarter  of  a century  in  age.  Because  a very  large 
percentage  of  our  members  did  not  experience  the  early  days,  I will 
discuss  a few  important  events  in  the  history  of  our  state  organization 
since  it  was  established  in  April,  1923. 

In  1915,  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  our  parent  group, 
was  created  by  five  eager  and  very  able  students:  Mr.  Ganier,  Professor 
Webb,  Dr.  Mayfield,  Mr.  Merritt,  and  Judge  Hughes.  Not  only  were  they 
interested  in  the  birds  of  Tennessee;  they  wanted  to  get  acquainted  with 
bird  students  in  all  the  neighboring  states.  At  Christmas,  1918,  I super- 
vised the  first  Christmas  Bird  Count  (then  called  Census)  at  Bowling 
Green  and  submitted  the  results  to  BIRD-LORE  (now  called  AUDUBON 
FIELD  NOTES).  The  thrill  of  seeing  my  first  ornithological  publication, 
in  late  spring,  1919,  was  intensified  a few  days  after  I received  my 
copy  of  BIRD-LORE  by  a visit  from  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier,  who  had  seen 
the  census  and  had  come  to  urge  me  to  help  promote  a state  organi- 
zation. While  he  was  here,  I took  a short  hike  with  him,  the  first  time 
I had  ever  seen  a real  authority  in  ornithology.  However,  at  that  time 
I did  not  know  that  there  was  any  other  active  bird  student  in  the  whole 
state  except  me;  but  Mr.  Ganier  kept  writing  me  about  the  advantages 
of  having  a society  and  also  induced  me  to  become  a member  of  the 
Wilson  Ornithological  Club  (now  called  Society).  He  even  got  me 
elected  secretary  of  this  club  in  1922  and  reelected  for  two  more  years. 

Mr.  Ganier  continued  to  write  to  me  about  a possible  Kentucky  Orni- 
thological Society  and  kept  up  his  campaign  with  some  other  bird  stu- 
dents. Early  in  1923  Dr.  L.  Otley  Pindar,  a physician  of  Versailles;  Mr. 
B.  C.  Bacon,  Civil  Service  man  of  Madisonville;  and  I,  an  English  teach- 
er, planned  to  meet  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  in  Louisville,  on  Friday  of 
the  week  when  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association  was  in  session. 
Mr.  Bacon  was  unable  to  attend,  but  he  sent  suggestions  for  a constitu- 
tion that  remained  in  force  until  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution, 
in  1940.  Dr.  Pindar  and  I spent  several  hours  in  conference  and,  since 
we  had  three  members,  proceeded  to  elect  or  appoint  Dr.  Pindar,  as  the 
oldest  practicing  ornithologist  of  the  state,  as  our  first  president;  Mr. 
Bacon  as  vice-president;  and  me  as  secretary-treasurer.  The  first  person 
I met  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  as  we  came  from  our  meeting  was  a 
young  reporter  named  Russell  Briney,  whom  I had  met  before.  Eager 
for  copy,  he  asked  me  for  news;  I fairly  overwhelmed  him  with  plans  for 
the  society,  which  had  drawn  its  first  breath  only  a few  minutes  be- 
fore. I love  to  think  that  his  rather  long  write-up  of  the  K.  O.  S.  was 
one  of  the  contributions  to  the  COURIER- JOURNAL  that  ultimately  as- 
sured him  of  the  editorship  of  that  newspaper. 

Miss  Emilie  Yunker,  school  garden  and  nature  study  director  of 
the  Louisville  schools,  saw  Mr.  Briney’s  article  and  at  once  sent  me 
her  dues — fifty  cents — ; thus  she  became  our  first  new  member.  She 
began  to  talk  about  the  society  among  her  friends  and  thus  added, 
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sometimes  as  many  as  three  new  members  in  one  week;  thus  began  our 
excellent  support  in  the  Louisville  area.  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  of  Western 
State  College,  came  into  the  society  so  early  that  he  could  be  almost 
regarded  as  one  of  the  founders.  Dr.  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  of  Marion,  came 
to  Bowling  Green  to  a fox-hunters’  convention.  I knew  of  his  interest 
in  all  forms  of  wild  life  and  conservation  and  soon  signed  him  up  for 
a lifelong  membership.  Both  he  and  his  son,  Chastain,  became  life  mem- 
bers of  the  K.O.S.,  among  the  earliest  to  be  enrolled.  By  the  time  the 
society  was  a year  old,  we  had  also  such  a great  bird  student  as  Ben 
J.  Blincoe,  then  of  Bardstown,  but  most  of  the  years  since  then  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  I wish  I had  a list  of  the  members  as  they  actually  joined; 
it  would  be  a great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  modest  growth  we 
have  made  among  bird  students  of  our  state  and  neighboring  states. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  society  occurred  at  Louisville  in  April, 

1924,  with  a rather  lengthy  program,  including  a bibliography  of  Ken- 
tucky ornithology  by  Dr.  Pindar  (a  paper  unfortunately  lost)  and  a dis- 
cussion of  the  birds  of  the  Bardstown  region  by  Mr.  Blincoe,  which 
included  his  own  additions  to  the  list  prepapered  in  the  1880’s  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Beckham.  Fortunately,  this  paper  appeared  later  in  AUK  and 
is  one  of  the  basic  studies  of  Kentucky  ornithology.  At  this  first  meeting 
we  planned  a fall  meeting  at  Bowling  Green.  Later  this  was  cancelled 
in  favor  of  a joint  meeting  at  Nashville  at  Thanksgiving,  1924,  with 
the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  and  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club. 
Some  ten  of  us  K.  O.  S.  members  were  present  and  got  our  first  glimpse 
of  outstanding  scholars  in  our  field. 

The  spring  meeting  in  1924  at  Louisville  began  a series  that  ran 
regularly — except  for  three  years  in  World  War  II — until  1956,  when 
this  annual  session  was  moved  to  Bowling  Green.  The  fall  meetings  have 
continued  to  attract  large  groups  and  have  been  held  in  most  parts  of 
the  state:  in  the  west — Wickliffe,  Murray,  Kenlake,  Kentucky  Dam 

Village,  Paducah,  Marion,  Madisonville,  Dawson  Springs,  Henderson;  in 
the  south — Elkton,  Franklin,  Bowling  Green,  Mammoth  Cave,  Sulphur 
Well,  Glasgow;  in  the  central  area — Lexington,  Berea,  Hodgenville, 
Frankfort;  in  eastern  Kentucky — Natural  Bridge  and  Cumberland  Falls. 
Our  field  trips,  when  we  were  not  meeting  in  a park,  were  varied: 
Reelf oot  Lake  (in  western  Tennessee),  Lake  Genevieve  (near  Paducah), 
Devil’s  Pulpit  (near  Murray),  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Panther  Hollow  (near  Marion),  Spring  Lake  Sanctuary  (at 
Madisonville),  Pennyrile  State  Park,  the  Cliffs  of  Todd  County,  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historical  Park,  Audubon  State 
Park,  Diamond  Island  (near  Henderson),  Camp  Breckinridge,  Red  River 
and  Cheek’s  Tavern  (near  Mitchell,  Tennessee,  when  we  met  with  the 
Tennessee  group),  Kleber  Songbird  Sanctuary,  Clifty  Falls  State  Park 
and  Hovey  Lake  (when  we  met  with  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society). 
Most  of  our  members  say  they  like  best  our  meetings  when  we  can  all 
stay  at  the  same  place,  as  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  or  Cumber- 
land Falls  State  Park. 

Our  quarterly  publication  began  as  a four-page  leaflet  in  January, 

1925,  and  was  named  for  the  Kentucky  Warbler  (Oporornis  formosus), 
discovered  and  named  in  Kentucky  in  1810  when  Alexander  Wilson 
was  on  his  famous  trip  across  the  state  and  on  to  New  Orleans.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1934,  the  leaflet  grew  to  eight  pages  per  issue;  four  years  later 
it  regularly  had  twelve  pages;  and  finally  our  standard  size — sixteen 
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pages,  with  some  extras  added,  so  that  we  sometimes  have  as  high  as 
seventy-two  pages  in  a year.  Only  four  people  have  edited  the  little 
magazine:  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Mrs.  F.  W. 

Stamm,  and  I.  Mr.  Ganier  will  tell  of  the  contributions  to  ornithology 
made  by  our  magazine  and  its  articles,  and  by  our  members  in  other 
publications. 

At  our  spring  meetings,  planned  primarily  as  field  meetings,  we  have 
studied  the  wet-weather  lakes  near  Woodburn  and  have  had  shorter  trips 
to  Dr.  Lancaster’s  cabins  in  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  area.  In  1963  we  added 
Dr.  Russell  Starr’s  farm,  Brigadoon,  near  Glasgow. 

From  our  original  three  members  we  have  grown  until  we  have 
memberships,  subscribers,  and  exchanges  as  follows:  2 living  honorary 

members  and  5 deceased,  26  living  life  members  and  5 deceased,  6 con- 
tributing members,  7 corresponding  members,  32  libraries  and  societies, 
and  179  regular  members.  Dr.  Pindar  left  some  money  to  the  society 
that  he  helped  to  found;  this  became  the  basis  for  our  Endowment  Fund, 
which  is  sustained  by  our  life  memberships.  The  publication  fund  named 
in  my  honor  is  having  an  excellent  growth.  Full  details  about  the  pres- 
ent standing  of  our  society  will  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  our  business 
meeting,  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  WARBLER. 

Mere  statistical  knowledge  about  our  society  is  not  enough,  but,  in 
order  that  you  may  keep  track  of  who  and  what  we  are,  I have  pre- 
pared a complete  list  of  all  our  officers,  our  honorary  and  life  members, 
and  our  fall  meetings  and  outings;  these  are  to  be  printed  later  in  our 
magazine.  Basically  our  society  is  made  up  of  like-minded  people  who  are 
seeking  no  personal  reward  or  attention  but  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  ornithology  in  its  many  forms.  Our  annual  field  trips  are  in  no  way 
spectacular,  but  they  do  give  us  a chance  to  be  in  the  field  with  other 
ornithologists.  Our  programs  use  our  own  talent  and  some  of  the  out- 
standing ornithologists  from  elsewhere.  Many  of  our  members  are  prom- 
inent in  societies  of  other  states,  especially  Indiana  and  Tennessee,  of 
the  Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  the  American  Ornithologists  Union, 
and  of  many  wildlife  and  conservation  groups. 

Cato  the  Censor  is  said  to  have  ended  every  speech  with  “Delenda 
est  Carthago,”  a call  to  his  fellow-Romans  to  destroy  Rome’s  worst  rival. 
Taking  a leaf  from  the  old  Roman’s  notebook,  I have  lost  no  chance 
to  insist,  regardless  of  the  subject  of  any  speech  I make,  that  every 
person  should  develop  a hobby,  not  merely  to  absorb  some  of  the  waste 
time  that  everybody  has,  but  also  to  create  a field  of  interest  for  retire- 
ment years.  A very  large  percentage  of  the  ornithologists  in  the  world 
are  professionally  something  else;  ornithology  is  largely  the  work  of 
amateurs,  with  a solid  core  of  professional  scholars.  The  spare  minutes, 
the  weekends,  the  vacations,  added  together  for  a fairly  long  life,  can 
bring  a surprising  amount  of  wisdom  and  pleasure.  Few  of  us  can  expect 
to  make  even  a dollar  from  ornithology  as  a hobby,  but  we  can  always 
know  that  the  bread-and-butter  activities  of  our  lives  will  be  greatly 
enriched  by  our  study  of  bird  life.  Thoreau  once  said  that  his  writings 
were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  out  of  doors. 
I used  to  tell  my  classes  that  a good  weekend  of  bird  observation  gave 
me  more  zeal  to  grade  papers  and  help  even  the  slowest  learner  to  grasp 
something  of  the  significance  of  grammar. 

When  I was  a very  young  man,  I suddenly  discovered  that  the  annual 
succession  of  the  seasons  was  a show  far  ahead  of  any  circus  and  that  I 
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had  a reserved  seat.  After  several  years  of  watching  for  the  arrival  of 
the  migrants  and  comparing  one’s  own  records,  a bird  student  becomes 
a sort  of  walking  statistician,  whether  he  has  an  appreciative  audience 
or  not.  To  any  of  us  who  have  listened  to  the  first  Brown  Thrasher  or 
the  first  Wood  Thrush  of  the  season,  Keats  seems  to  be  speaking: 
“Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down. 

The  voice  I hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown. 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn, 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.” 

Just  what  directions  the  study  of  ornithology  may  take  in  the  next 
forty  or  hundred  years  I do  not  pretend  to  know.  Certainly,  with  the 
many  T.  V.  A.  and  Army  Engineers  Corps  lakes;  with  the  numerous 
state  parks;  with  growing  areas  of  local,  state,  and  national  forests; 
with  changing  standards  in  agricultural  practices;  and  with  increased  in- 
terest  in  all  phases  of  wildlife  and  of  recreation,  we  can  be  sure  that 
knowing  the  birds  of  one’s  region  will  always  be  something  good.  For 
every  twenty  persons  who  can  recognize  fifty  or  more  of  our  commoner 
species  there  should  be  at  least  one  person  who  would  determine  to 
know  all  the  species  of  his  study  area.  The  very  need  for  adventure  in 
any  age  will  probably  assure  our  society  of  a group  that  will  never  be 
satisfied  merely  to  hear  people  talk  about  birds  but  will  want  to  put 
on  some  outing  clothes  and  find  out  for  themselves  what  is  still  alive 
and  challenging. 

When  Dr.  Pindar,  Mr.  Bacon,  and  I organized  the  society  in  1923, 
I was  a mere  thirty-four  years  old;  now  I am  seventy-five.  Consequently, 
the  life  of  the  society  and  my  own  life  have  run  along  together  for  so 
many  years  that  we  seem  in  every  way  twins.  But  whether  you  took 
up  ornithology  early  or  late,  it  becomes  for  all  of  us  a satisfying  and 
continuous  study,  fitting  into  our  normal  lives  as  thoroughly  as  the 
day’s  work  that  brings  our  bread  and  meat.  May  I wish  at  this  fortieth 
anniversary  meeting  that  you  may  continue  in  your  own  way  to  study 
birds,  and  be  as  happy  in  this  hobby  and  in  your  association  with  other 
bird  watchers  as  I have  been.  — 1434  Chestnut  Street,  Bowling  Green. 

(Read  at  K.O.S.  40th  Anniversary  Meeting,  October  12,  1963, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky) 

^ ^ ^ 

THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  KENTUCKY 
ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  TO  ORNITHOLOGY 

By 

Albert  F.  Ganier 

A famous  Scottish  poet,  Robert  Burns  by  name,  in  one  of  his  poems 
gave  utterance  to  a wish  that  has  been  often  quoted  and  is  perhaps 
timely  on  this  occasion.  Wrote  Mr.  Burns;  “O  wad  some  power  the 
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gif  tie  gie  us,  to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us.”  And  so,  as  long  as  I 
have  been  invited  to  view  you  and  your  accomplishments,  in  perspective 
as  it  were,  I find  this  not  an  arduous  chore  at  all  but  one  that  gives 
me  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  organized  1923,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Ornithological  Society,  organized  eight  years  before,  were  the 
two  pioneer  State  organizations  in  the  south.  There  were  less  than  half 
a dozen  others  in  the  entire  country.  Today,  we  find  that  each  of  the 
other  Southern  states  has  followed  in  our  footsteps,  scheduling  regular 
meetings  and  supporting  little  publications  more  or  less  like  our  own. 
In  those  early  years,  I was  secretary  to  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club, 
an  organization  of  nationwide  membership,  just  a few  of  whom  were 
able  to  come  together  for  personal  contact  at  an  annual  meeting.  It  be- 
came obvious  to  me  that  the  study  of  birds  on  a widespread  scale  could 
not  develop  except  through  state  groups,  such  as  ours,  where  one  could 
have  both  state-wide  and  local  meetings  at  frequent  intervals,  thus  com- 
ing to  know  each  other  better  and  to  carry  out  cooperative  projects  on 
the  birds  of  our  home  states. 

It  was  necessary  at  first  for  us  to  blaze  a trail  through  unchartered 
activities.  In  those  early  years,  few  people  had  binoculars  and  many 
came  afield  with  grandmother’s  opera  glasses.  There  was  no  Peterson’s 
bird  guide  so  we  had  to  get  along  with  the  little  and  less  informative 
Reed’s  guides.  When  we  sought  to  find  published  material  about  our 
local  birds  we  found  there  was  but  little  to  guide  us  and  thereby  came 
a challenge  to  our  members;  to  plow  this  almost  unplowed  field  and, 
as  amateur  observers,  to  become  the  authorities  on  the  birdlife  of  our 
State. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  bird  study  in  those  early  years  was 
in  its  infancy  and  that  it  was  not  a recognized  pastime  or  avocation. 
When  the  public  witnessed  a birder  gazing  fixedly  into  the  treetops 
at  what  they  thought  was  nothing  but  “a  sparrow,”  grave  doubts  would 
be  entertained  and  acid  remarks  made  as  to  his  or  her  mental  com- 
petency. It  is  a great  achievement  for  our  ornithological  societies  that 
by  now,  “birding,”  the  study  of  birds,  has  become  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  appreciated  and  widely  accepted  outdoor  activities. 

At  the  time  of  your  beginning,  I was  happy  to  meet  and  to  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  your  only  living  founder,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  of  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Two  years  after  he,  Dr.  L.  O.  Pindar  and  Brasher  C.  Bacon 
launched  the  K.O.S.  in  1923,  Dr.  Wilson  saw  the  great  desirability  of 
getting  out  a publication  to  sustain  interest,  to  publish  field  notes  and 
to  bring  in  new  members.  With  characteristic  enthusiasm  and  confidence, 
he  launched  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  a little  four-page  leaflet  for  its 
first  ten  years  but  which  later  grew  in  both  size  and  value  to  the  neat 
and  valuable  bird  journal  we  have  today.  This  journal  has  become  the 
repository  of  an  immense  amount  of  information  on  the  birds  of  Ken- 
tucky, its  pages  being  the  foundation  upon  which  must  rest  any  future 
history  of  the  birds  of  the  State.  During  1937  and  1938  the  editorship  was 
passed  to  Burt  L.  Monroe  and  I was  asked  to  design  an  ornamental 
cover.  This  depicted  a Kentucky  Warbler  at  its  nest  and  was  used  for 
about  ten  years.  Wilson  took  over  again  in  1939,  but  passed  the  editorship, 
during  1946  to  1952  to  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Wilson 
has  served  as  your  editor;  in  all,  for  thirty-one  years.  I have  brought 
along  for  you  to  look  at,  my  complete  file  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler 
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and  you  can  see,  as  I hold  it  up  to  view,  that  it  will  extend  for  eight 
inches  along  my  bookshelf. 

Several  special  publications  of  importance  have  come  from  the 
versatile  pens  of  K.O.S.  members  during  the  later  years.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  was  the  comprehensive  Bibliography  of  Kentucky 
Ornithology,  by  Miss  Mabel  Slack  and  Dr.  Harvey  Lovell.  Miss  Slack 
gathered  most  of  the  616  titles  cited  by  going  through  the  vast  ornithologi- 
cal library  at  Cornell  University  while  a graduate  student  there.  Follow- 
ing several  years  of  further  work  upon  it,  by  her  and  Dr.  Lovell,  it  was 
privately  published  by  them  in  1949.  A copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  K.O.S.  member. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson’s  publication  “Birds  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,”  1946,  is  another  outstanding  production  by  a K.O.S. 
member  and  is,  as  we  know,  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  field 
work  in  the  park  area.  It  has  been  made  available  to  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  come  yearly  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  park  for  recreation 


Albert  F.  Ganier  and  Gordon  Wilson  commissioned  Kentucky 
Colonels  at  Fortieth  Anniversary  Dinner  Meeting. 

Photo  by  Albert  Powell 
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and  nature  study.  Dr.  Wilson,  whose  more  than  fifty  years  of  field  work 
has  been  done  chiefly  in  the  Bowling  Green-Mammoth  Cave  area,  has 
just  recently  published  a comprehensive  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of 
that  area,  entitled  “Birds  of  South  Central  Kentucky.”  This  too  is  an 
important  reference  work  to  which  K.O.S.  members  can  point  with  pride. 

Members  of  the  Louisville  chapter  have  done  some  very  fine  work 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  paper  is  “Birds  of  the  Louisville 
Region,”  by  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  and  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  1961.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  annotated  list  of  all  species  observed  there  by  the  authors 
as  well  as  by  twenty-eight  other  members  who  cooperated  with  them. 
Among  the  very  capable  Louisville  K.O.S.  members,  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Stamm  has  been  outstanding.  Anne  Stamm  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  co-editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  is  the  author  of  many  valuable 
papers,  is  an  active  birdbander  and  photographer  and,  with  her  capable 
husband,  has  helped  greatly  with  the  executive  work  of  the  K.O.S. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  name  all  of  those  who  have  worked 
loyally  to  fill  the  pages  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  or  to  make  your 
organization  a success,  for  in  attempting  to  name  others  whose  work  has 
been  outstanding,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  where  to  draw  the  line 
and  so,  just  let  me  congratulate  you  all  on  a job  well  done. 

I would  however  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  those  who,  in  addition 
to  the  editors,  have  loyally  carried  on  the  time-taking  activities  of 
President  and  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  whose  work  for  the  K.O.S.  ex- 
tends through  the  entire  year.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  still  living 
and  I am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  them  here  tonight.  They  are,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  Brasher  C.  Bacon,  Roger  W.  Barbour,  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Helen  G.  Browning,  Victor  K.  Dodge,  T.  Atchison  Frazer,  Mary  Lou  Frei 
Cypert,  Thelma  Gentry,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Hunter  W.  Hancock, 
James  W.  Hancock,  Virgil  D.  King,  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  A.  H.  Mayfield,  Burt 
L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Charles  McBride,  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols,  Clell  T.  Peter- 
son, L.  Otley  Pindar,  Edward  M.  Ray,  W.  P.  Rhoads,  Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
who  is  also  your  librarian,  Mabel  Slack,  Virginia  Smith,  Anne  L.  Stamm, 
F.  W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler,  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher,  and  Gordon 
Wilson,  who,  more  than  anyone  else,  has  given  backbone  to  the  Society. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  work  of  Robert  Mengel,  accomplished 
young  Kentucky  ornithologist  and  bird  artist,  who  has  authored  and  pre- 
pared for  publication  a book  on  all  of  the  birds  of  his  native  state  and 
who,  last  year,  was  chosen  to  become  editor  of  The  Auk. 

The  chief  work  of  a state  ornithological  Society,  as  I see  it,  is  to 
develop  and  sustain  the  interest  of  its  members  in  the  study  of  birds. 
If  this  is  properly  done,  real  and  substantial  results  will  follow.  Coop- 
erative projects  will  be  carried  out,  interesting  findings  will  be  reported 
on  for  your  journal;  and  association  with  those  of  kindred  interest 
will  be  pleasant  and  cordial.  Your  meetings  in  the  past  have  carried 
the  work  of  the  Society  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and  in  that  way 
you  have  learned  to  find  unusual  birds  in  specialized  habitats  as  well  as 
to  know  that  birds  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  various  habitats. 
By  exchanging  experiences  with  members  from  other  localities  you  have 
gained  inspiration  and  been  able  to  learn  from  them  how  the  habits  of 
certain  species  may  vary.  You  have  visited  such  famous  birding  local- 
ities as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Henderson,  the  former  home  of  Audubon, 
unique  Reelf oot  Lake,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  the  Cumberland 
mountains  and  on  to  famous  Cumberland  Falls  near  your  eastern  bound- 
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ary.  By  your  well  publicized  interest  in  birdlife  you  have  rendered  a 
real  service  to  its  conservation  and  protection.  It  is  well  known  by 
now  that  our  birds  have  friends  and  that  they  are  not  only  to  be  ap- 
preciated, but  are  to  be  protected  as  well. 

Information  on  the  mid-winter  birdlife  of  Kentucky  has  been  well 
developed  by  the  K.O.S.  during  the  past  forty  years,  by  cooperating  in 
the  nationwide  Christmas  Bird  Census,  published  in  Bird-Lore  and  its 
successor,  Audubon  Field  Notes  as  well  as  in  the  Kentucky  Warbler. 

A virtue  which  your  new  members  early  acquire  is  accuracy  of 
observation  and  truthfulness  in  reporting.  The  real  ornithologist  abhors 
exaggeration  and  would  not  intentionally  make  a misstatement.  It  is  this 
that  makes  ornithology  a science  as  well  as  a worthwhile  pastime  and 
leads  you  to  adopt  as  your  motto,  that  the  simple  truth  about  birds 
is  interesting  enough;  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you  to  take  stock  of  your  activities  in 
this  field  and  realize  that  in  taking  up  the  study  of  birds  as  an  avoca- 
tion, you  have  entered  into  a world  apart  from  the  humdrum  of  every- 
day life.  A world  where  there  is  always  something  new  to  be  learned 
and  where  pleasure  and  satisfaction  will  come  from  the  learning.  A 
world  where  interests  are  inexhaustible  and  in  which  you  can  go  on 
and  on  as  long  as  you  live.  A world  in  which  you  can  work  with  con- 
genial friends  whom  you  come  to  know  better  from  year  to  year  as  you 
go  afield,  amid  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  You  have 
builded,  after  these  forty  years,  a solid  foundation  for  the  K.O.S.  and 
one  that  you  should  share  with  generations  to  come.  New  recruits  are 
needed  to  take  your  places  and  these  you  should  endeavor  to  enlist,  in 
order  that  they  too  may  enjoy  the  fine  heritage  you  will  pass  on  to 
them. — 2112  Woodlawn  Dr.,  Nashville  12,  Tennessee. 

(Read  at  K.O.S.  40th  Anniversary  Meeting,  October  12,  1963, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.) 

* * * 

SOME  CHANGES  IN  BREEDING-BIRD  POPULATIONS  AT  KLEBER 

By  Anne  L.  Stamm 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1963  I decided  to  resurvey  the 
breeding-bird  population  density  on  the  40-acre  tract  of  Kleber;  this 
was  undertaken  to  check  on  the  stability  or  changes  of  the  breeding  birds 
there  after  a five-year  interval. 

The  research  area  (comprised  of  the  previously-mentioned  40  acres) 
of  shrubby  fields  and  open  woods  is  a portion  of  the  700  acres  of  sloping 
to  steep  submarginal  farmland  located  in  Owen  County,  18  miles  north- 
east of  Frankfort  and  known  formerly  as  Kleber  Songbird  Sanctuary. 
The  vast  acreage  was  acquired  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Resources  during  the  latter  part  of  1953  from  funds  left  to  the 
Department  by  the  late  John  A.  Kleber  of  Frankfort  (see  Pierce,  Ken- 
tucky Warbler,  30:39-40,1954). 

The  study  plot  lies  along  the  main  highway  and  Cedar  Creek;  its 
gentle  to  steep  rolling  hills  with  northern  and  eastern  slopes  has  an  ele- 
vation of  approximately  975  feet;  similar  habitat  surrounds  the  area  on 
three  sides;  on  the  fourth  side  by  a black-top  road  (formerly  gravel) 
and  in  part  by  Cedar  Creek;  beyond  this  is  a wooded  area  and  adjacent 
to  it  an  open  field.  When  the  Department  acquired  the  land,  it  had  not 
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been  cultivated  for  four  or  five  years.  My  contact  with  the  area  has 
been  since  February  1954;  at  that  time  the  old  fields  contained  con- 
siderable briers,  brushy  growth  such  as  elm  (Ulmus  americana)  and  red 
cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  saplings,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, thereby  providing  excellent  nesting  sites  for  Prairie  Warblers 
(Dendroica  discolor),  Yellow-breasted  Chats  (Icteria  virens),  Indigo 
Buntings  (Passerina  cyanea),  and  Field  Sparrows  (Spizella  pusilla). 
Along  the  fence  rows  as  well  as  along  the  two  wet-weather  creeks 
fairly  large  trees  such  as  honey  locust  (Gleditsia  triacanthos),  shag- 
bark  hickory  (Carya  ovata),  red  cedar,  ash  (Fraxinus,  sp.),  Ohio  buck- 
eye (Aesculus  glabra),  and  oak  (Quercus,  spp.)  grow;  in  1954  they  were 
three  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height.  Large  sycamore 
(Platanus  occidentalis),  blue  beech  (Carpinus  caroliniana),  and  box 
elder  (Acer  negundo)  grow  on  the  moist  banks  along  Cedar  Creek; 
these  trees  provide  suitable  habitat  for  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  (Empi- 
donax  virescens),  Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vireo  olivaceus),  and  some  of  the 
woodland  species. 

In  the  summer  of  1954  patches  of  grass  survived  and  the  ground 
cover  varied  from  sparse  to  moderate  with  coralberry  (Symphoricarpos 
orbiculatus),  bergamot  (Monarda  fistulosa),  trumpet  creeper  (Campsis 
radicans),  blackberry  (Rubus,  spp),  teasel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris),  and 
chicory  (Cichorium  intybus)  predominating.  Two  small  upland  fields 
contained  fairly  large  deciduous  trees.  The  two  larger  uplands  were 
chiefly  red  cedars:  the  larger  field  contained  small  to  seven-foot  cedar 

saplings,  while  in  the  smaller  field  the  red  cedars  were  fairly  well 
matured. 

The  abandoned  farmhouse  was  left  to  stand  in  1954,  but  was  torn 
down  in  June,  1955;  its  rafters  and  ledges  provided  shelter  as  well  as 
suitable  nesting  sites  for  the  Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio),  Eastern  Phoebe 
(Sayornis  phoebe),  Carolina  Wren  (Thryothorus  ludovicianus),  and  Star- 
lings (Sturnus  vulgaris).  Two  martin  houses  were  erected  in  time  for  the 
1954  nesting  season,  and  a number  of  bluebird  boxes  were  scattered 
throughout  the  area. 

A five-year  breeding-bird  population  study  was  carried  out  on  this 
area  from  1954  through  1958;  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  secure  in- 
formation on  habitat  requirements.  At  that  time  the  plot  was  laid  off 
in  grids.  The  census  method  employed  was  the  spot-mapping  technique 
(see  Auduon  Field  Notes,  1950:  185-187).  Six  to  eight  trips  were  taken 

each  year  in  order  to  have  proper  coverage  for  the  purpose  of  pinpoint- 
ing singing  territorial  males  as  well  as  other  birds.  All  data  obtained 
through  observation  of  birds,  nest  building,  feeding  young,  etc.,  were 
recorded  on  constructed  maps;  species  maps  were  prepared  from  com- 
posite field  maps,  and  then  the  data  analyzed  and  the  results  published 
(see  Stamm,  Lovell,  Pierce,  Audubon  Field  Notes,  8:375,  1954;  9:430,  1955; 
10:432-433,  1956;  11:453,  1957;  12:456-457,  1958).  The  actual  field  work 
was  carried  out  in  1954  and  1955  by  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Robert  A.  Pierce, 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  and  Frederick  W.  Stamm;  in  1956,  1957,  and  1958  by 
Lovell  and  the  Stamms.  Mr.  Stamm  did  the  map  drawing  and  much  of 
the  detail  map  work  required  with  publication  of  the  data.  In  the  five- 
year  period  during  the  breeding  season  32  trips  were  made,  principally 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  seven  trips  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
early  evening;  256  man-hours  were  spent  in  the  study.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1963  the  same  type  census  method  was  used.  Three 
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surveys  were  made  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  one  in  the  late 
afternoon  by  the  Stamms.  One  of  the  surveys  was  done  in  June,  two 
in  July,  and  one  in  August.  Although  this  represented  a late  start  on 
the  study,  the  spring  was  unusually  wet,  and  most  species  were  still 
in  full  song  on  July  16;  and  new  nests  of  the  Chat,  Indigo  Bunting,  and 
Field  Sparrow  were  found;  a nest  of  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  (Coccyzus 
americanus)  was  also  found  on  August  12. 

In  1956,  one  of  the  sloping  old  fields  of  ten  acres  had  been  cut  over 
and  small  seedling  pines  were  planted.  The  following  year  there  was  a 
decline  in  Indigo  Buntings  and  Chats,  while  there  was  an  increase  in 
Red-eyed  Vireos,  and  100%  increase  for  Purple  Martins  (Progne  subis). 
Dr.  Lovell  and  I attributed  the  decrease  to  the  1956  cutting  of  all  the 
saplings  and  shrubby  growth  in  the  large  old  field,  although  one  half 
acre  of  milo-maize  and  millet  had  been  planted  in  this  same  plot.  In 
1958  there  was  a further  decrease  in  many  of  the  species  numbers; 
the  severe  winter  may  in  part  have  been  responsible  for  the  absence 
of  the  Bluebird  (Sialia  sialis),  the  decrease  in  Phoebes,  White-eyed  Vireos 
(Vireo  griseus),  Yellowthroats  (Geothlypis  trichas),  and  Summer  Tan- 
agers  (Piranga  rubra).  A few  of  the  old  fields  developed  with  dense 
briers,  and  the  plantings  of  Lespedeza  Japonica  and  Multiflora  Rose 
grew  luxuriantly. 

During  the  five-year  period  48  species  of  birds  were  known  to  breed  on 
the  40-acre  tract.  In  1954,  40  species  were  recorded,  the  same  was  true  in 
1955;  a peak  was  reached  in  1956  with  42;  thereafter  the  number  drop- 
ped to  39  and  38,  respectively.  As  was  expected,  the  dominant  species 
in  the  old  fields  was  the  Indigo  Bunting,  with  the  Field  Sparrow  run- 
ning second  and  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  third;  this  remained  the 
same  for  three  consecutive  years,  and  then  the  Purple  Martin  jumped  to 
second  place,  with  the  Field  Sparrow  moving  to  third,  the  Red-eyed 
Vireo  fourth,  and  the  Yellow-breasted  Chat  in  fifth  place.  During  this 
period,  our  figures  showed  the  birds  of  the  shrubby  fields  decreased  in 
many  instances,  whereas  woodland  birds  increased  slightly. 

Since  1958  there  have  occurred  several  ecological  changes  which 
in  turn  I believe  have  affected  the  breeding-bird  population.  Much  of 
the  area,  particularly  the  old  fields  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  with 
pioneer  vegetation  characteristic  of  the  section.  The  shrubby  fields  have 
become  what  one  biologist  calls  “woolly;”  one  old  hillside  now  thickly 
covered  with  numerous  kinds  of  daisies  and  tangles  of  trumpet  creeper 
vines  replaces  the  formerly  abundant  bergamot.  Ten  years  ago,  a few 
head  of  cattle  grazed  in  these  fields  and  kept  the  perennial  weeds  from 
becoming  so  dense  or  matted.  In  1960  or  thereabouts,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Resources  made  some  management  changes — and  as  a result  the 
sanctuary  was  renamed  the  Kleber  Wildlife  Management  Area;  hunting 
was  permitted.  The  former  caretaker  is  now  assigned  only  one  half 
day  per  week  to  the  700  acres,  and,  quite  naturally,  little  in  the  way 
of  management  can  be  done  in  so  little  time.  It  was  originally  planned 
to  keep  the  grassy  fields  open  for  birds  or  animals  which  prefer  open 
fields.  Some  food  plots  formerly  planted  with  seed-bearing  plants  are 
no  longer  cultivated.  One  plot  is  now  barren  save  for  some  perennial 
weeds.  Birds  that  formerly  found  suitable  habitat  for  rearing  their  young 
in  the  shrubby  fields  now  apparently  find  the  vegetation  too  dense  or 
perhaps  too  high,  as  the  area  did  not  support  as  large  a breeding  popu- 
lation in  1963  as  for  the  five-year  average.  The  1963  study  showed  a 
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reduction  in  the  number  of  field  birds  such  as  Indigo  Buntings,  Yellow- 
breasted Chats,  and  Field  Sparrows. 

At  the  study  entrance  near  Cedar  Creek  the  vegetation  this  summer 
(1963)  was  so  high  that  as  I walked  along  the  former  pathway,  the  giant 
ragweed  (Ambrosia  trifida)  stood  seven  feet  above  me,  and  large  swing- 
ing branches  of  hedge  mustard  (Sisymbrium  sp.)  arched  the  path.  The 
lush  growth  almost  covered  the  large  culvert  where  the  Phoebes  con- 
tinued to  nest.  The  banks  on  either  side  of  the  creek  have  passed  from 
the  preliminary  stages  of  saplings  to  that  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  foot 
timber.  In  former  years  the  foot  trail  along  the  southern  wet-weather 
creek  had  been  mowed  or  at  least  the  lane  had  been  kept  open  due  to 
the  traveling  back  and  forth  to  the  cultivated  field  at  the  southwest  edge 
of  the  study  area.  No  mowing  had  been  done  in  1963,  and  this  trail  was 
covered  with  weeds  that  grew  to  unbelievable  proportions:  bull  thistle 

(Cirsium  vulgare)  measured  10  feet,  Queen  Anne’s-lace  (Daucus  Carota), 
ironweed  (Vernonia  altissima),  milkweed  (Asclepias  syriaca),  and  flea- 
bane  (Erigeron  sp.)  all  stood  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  feet  high.  Cen- 
susing  was  very  difficult,  especially  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
plants  were  covered  with  dew. 

The  uplands  are  in  various  stages  of  development:  the  once  small 

red  cedars  have  grown  to  mature  trees;  the  redbud  (Cercis  canadensis) 
trees  range  from  eight  to  forty-five  feet;  the  hickory,  elm,  and  oak 
sprouts  four  to  nine  feet,  and  young  forests  appear  to  be  maturing. 
The  understory  contains  much  poison  ivy  (Rhus  Toxicodendron).  In  the 
open  areas  white  clover  (Trifolium  repens),  teasel,  wild  carrot,  and 
other  weeds  grow  waist  to  shoulder  high.  These  plant  changes  have 
altered  somewhat  the  earlier  characteristic  shrubby  fields  and  open 
wood  plot,  and  this  I believe  has  resulted  in  changes  in  the  breeding- 
bird  populations. 

The  1963  study  revealed  that  the  Indigo  Bunting  and  Field  Sparrow 
were  still  the  dominant  species,  although  both  showed  a decrease  over 
the  five-year  average.  Yellow-breasted  Chats  decreased  decidedly  from 
the  five-year  average  by  58%;  Blue-gray  Gnatcatchers  were  down  56% 
plus;  White-eyed  Vireo  down  79.8%.  Birds  that  frequented  the  yard 
and  the  former  farmhouse  area  have  become  scarce:  the  Bluebird, 

Starling,  and  House  Sparrow  (Passer  domesticus)  were  completely  ab- 
sent in  1963.  A pair  of  Bluebirds  nested  formerly  in  a box  on  a garden 
fence  post,  but  were  not  present  this  year.  The  Purple  Martin  was 
entirely  absent  from  the  study  plot — or  for  that  matter  from  the  en- 
tire area.  The  martin  colony,  although  small,  built  up  each  year  from 
1954  to  1957,  and  its  absence  in  1963  is  not  entirely  understood.  No 
spraying  had  been  done  in  this  section.  The  scarcity  of  dead  trees  may 
indicate  why  so  few  hole-nesting  species  of  birds  use  the  area.  A storm 
blew  down  one  old  tree  and  may  in  part  account  for  the  decrease  in 
Downy  Woodpeckers  (Dendrocopos  pubescens)  and  Carolina  Chickadees 
(Parus  carolinensis) . Other  species  that  were  down  from  the  five-year 
average  were:  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura),  Great  Crested 

Flycatcher  (Myiarchus  crinitus),  Eastern  Phoebe,  Carolina  Wren,  Red- 
eyed Vireo,  and  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus  spurius). 

The  number  of  species  that  seem  to  be  increasing  is  in  contrast 
to  the  number  of  those  decreasing.  The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
never  numerous,  increased  slightly  and  ranged  particularly  in  the  taller 
trees  along  the  creek  banks  or  in  the  timber  uplands.  The  expanding 
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of  the  woodland  area  may  account  for  the  slight  increase  in  the  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo  (Vireo  flavifrons).  The  Yellowthroat  increased  111% 
over  the  five-year  average;  they  were  found  primarily  along  the  rank 
growth  that  fringed  the  wet-weather  creek  banks,  although  one  bird  on 
territory  was  found  on  the  brushy  upland.  The  Cardinal  (Richmondena 
cardinalis)  and  Rufous-sided  Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus)  both 
showed  percentage  gains;  the  latter  species  may  find  that  more  under- 
brush is  definitely  to  its  liking.  The  maturing  of  cedar  saplings  provides 
additional  nesting  sites  for  the  Cardinal.  The  American  Goldfinch  (Spinus 
tristis)  hit  a peak  in  1954  and  equaled  it  in  1963,  with  seven  territorial 
birds.  The  Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata)  was  up  slightly,  too. 

Sixteen  species  were  relatively  stable  when  one  compares  the  1963 
census  with  the  five-year  average;  they  are  as  follows:  Green  Heron 

(Butorides  virescens),  Bobwhite  (Colinus  virginianus),  Whip-poor-will 
(Caprimulgus  vociferus),  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (Archilochus  colu- 
bris),  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  (Centurus  carolinus),  Acadian  Flycatcher, 
Eastern  Wood  Pewee  (Contopus  virens),  Tufted  Titmouse  (Parus  bicolor), 
Catbird  (Dumetella  carolinensis),  Robin  (Turdus  migratorius),  Yellow 
Warbler  (Dendroica  petechia),  Prairie  Warbler,  Louisiana  Waterthrush 
(Seiurus  motacilla),  Brown-headed  Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater),  Summer 
Tanager,  and  Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  passerina). 

In  1963,  thirty-seven  species  nested  on  the  40-acre  tract;  three  species 
nested  at  the  edge,  or  off  the  study  tract,  but  whose  territory  included 
part  of  the  study  area:  Wood  Thrush  (Hylocichla  mustelina),  White- 

eyed Vireo,  and  Common  Grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula).  The  birds  that 
use  the  area  only  occasionally  are  called  visitors;  among  these  this 
year  were  the  Turkey  Vulture  (Cathartes  aura),  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo 
jamaicensis),  Chimney  Swifts  (Chaetura  pelagica),  and  the  Barn  Swallow 
(Hirundo  rustica). 

Only  one  species,  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler  (Dendroica  dominica) 
was  new  to  the  study  plot  in  1963.  The  recent  census  study  revealed 
further  that  15  species  with  three  or  more  territorial  males  used  the 
40-acre  plot  as  against  20  species,  with  three  or  more  territorial  males 
in  1954,  and  17  in  1958.  For  the  population  as  a whole,  the  area  sup- 
ported an  equivalent  of  127  territories  in  1954,  114  territories  in  1958, 
and  107  in  1963.  This  is  equivalent  to  318  territorial  males  per  100  acres 
in  1954,  285  in  1958,  and  267  in  1963,  and  indicating  a gradual  decrease 
as  the  area  is  left  to  grow  up  to  pioneer  vegetation. 

The  table  represents  the  number  of  breeding  birds  found  utilizing 
the  40-acre  plot.  The  number  of  birds  per  100  acres  is  indicated  within 
a bracket  for  each  species  with  three  or  more  territories  on  the  study 
area.  A + sign  indicates  definite  but  not  appreciable  use  of  the  study 
area.  Numbers  of  territorial  males  per  100  acres  have  been  calculated  to 
the  nearest  whole  number.  The  five-year  average  figures  have  been 
taken  from  the  studies  of  1954  through  1958  (see  Stamm,  Stamm,  and 
Lovell,  Audubon  Field  Notes,  12:  456-457,  1958),  and  indicate  singing 
males  per  100  acres. 

I wish  to  acknowledge  grateful  thanks  to  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  for 
his  assistance  with  the  plant  names.  — 9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  22. 

(This  paper  was  read  at  the  K.O.S.  40th  Anniversary  Meeting,  October  11, 
1963,  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky.) 
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SUMMARY  OF  TERRITORIAL  DENSITIES 

(40  acres) 


5-Year 

Species  1954  1958  Average  1963 


Indigo  Bunting 

16 

(40) 

13 

(32.5) 

37 

11 

(27.5) 

Field  Sparrow 

9 

(22.5) 

7 

(17.5) 

23 

8 

(20) 

Am.  Goldfinch 

7 

(175) 

3 

(7.5) 

12.5 

7 

(17.5) 

Yellowthroat 

4 

GO) 

1 

(2.5) 

7.7 

6.5  (16.25) 

Cardinal 

4 

(10) 

5 

(12.5) 

10 

6 

(15) 

Rufous-sided  Towhee 

3 

(7.5) 

5 

(12.5) 

9 

5.5  (13.75) 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

6 

(15) 

7 

(17.5) 

14.5 

5 

(12.5) 

Prairie  Warbler 

6 

(15) 

4 

(10) 

12.5 

5 

(12.5) 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

3 

(7.5) 

3 

(7.5) 

5.7 

4 

(10) 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee 

3.5 

(9) 

4 

(10) 

9.6 

4 

(10) 

Acadian  Flycatcher 

3 

(7.5) 

4 

(10) 

8 

3 

(7.5) 

Yellow-throated  Vireo 

1 

0 

2 

3 

(7.5) 

Tufted  Titmouse 

3 

(7.5) 

3 

(7.5) 

7.5 

3 

(7.5) 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

7.5 

(19) 

6.5  (16) 

18 

3 

(7.5) 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

3 

(7.5) 

3 

(7.5) 

8 

3 

(7.5) 

Chipping  Sparrow 

2 

2 

5 

2.5 

Bobwhite 

3 

(7.5) 

3.5 

(9) 

5.3 

2 

Carolina  Wren 

4 

(10) 

2 

6.7 

2 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

6 

(15) 

4 

(10  + ) 

11.5 

2 

Kentucky  Warbler 

2 

3 

(7.5) 

7.3 

2 

Summer  Tanager 

2.5 

1 

5.7 

2 

Blue  Jay 

0 

2 

1.5 

1.5 

Green  Heron 

1 

0 

1.5 

1 

Mourning  Dove 

1.5 

1 

3.4 

1 

Whip-poor-will 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

1 

0 

2.5 

1 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

1 

1 

2.5 

1 

Downy  Woodpecker 

3 

(7.5) 

1 

4.7 

1 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher 

1 

2 

3.5 

1 

Eastern  Phoebe 

2 

1 

4.5 

1 

Carolina  Chickadee 

3 

(7.5) 

2 

6 

1 

Catbird 

1 

0 

1.8 

1 

Robin 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Yellow  Warbler 

0 

1 

1.5 

1 

Louisiana  Waterthrush 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Orchard  Oriole 

1.5 

1 

3.3 

1 

Wood  Thrush 

0 

1 

.5 

.5 

White-eyed  Vireo 

2.5 

1 

6.2 

.5 

Yellow-throated  Warbler 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Common  Grackle 

0 

0 

.5 

+ 

Purple  Martin 

4 

(10) 

8 

(20) 

15.5 

0 

Eastern  Bluebird 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Starling 

0 

2 

2 

0 

House  Sparrow 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Song  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

Screech  Owl 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

Black-and-white  Warbler 

1 

0 

.5 

0 

Cerulean  Warbler 

0 

1 

.5 

0 

Bachman’s  Sparrow 

1 

0 

.5 

0 

Total  Species 

40 

38 

40 

Territorial  males 

127 

114 

107 

Territorial  males 

318 

285 

267 

per  100  acres 
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FORTIETH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 
Oct.  11-13,  1963 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  fortieth  Annual  Fall 
Meeting  on  October  11-13,  1963,  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

The  first  session  was  opened  on  Friday  evening  by  the  president, 
Dr.  Clell  Peterson.  After  welcoming  those  present  he  introduced  Dr. 
Gordon  Wilson  who  outlined  the  field  trips  on  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Weller  introduced  his  guest,  Ray  Harm,  wild  life  painter,  artist  in 
residence  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  assistant  in  the  naturalist 
program  in  the  Kentucky  state  parks. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  presented  the  result  of  her  studies  of  the  40- 
acre  tract  of  the  Kleber  Sanctuary,  including  a five-year  bird  breeding 
study  carried  out  during  1954  through  1958  and  the  ecological  changes 
from  the  beginning  of  her  studies  up  to  the  present  time.  Colored  slides 
taken  over  the  years  showed  the  marked  changes  in  growth  and  variety 
of  plant  life. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  Pace  showed  moving  pictures  to  illustrate  what  he 
called  “A  Birdwatchers  Dilemma,”  the  struggle  of  Red-headed  Wood- 
peckers with  Starlings  in  establishing  their  nesting  site  in  a utility 
pole  close  to  his  house. 

Dr.  Roger  W.  Barbour  showed  moving  pictures  taken  on  a small 
island  in  Indonesia — Pulau  Dua,  meaning  Island  Two — in  1958  while 
he  was  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  Indonesia.  Lying  off 
the  north  coast  of  Java  and  consisting  of  twenty  acres,  the  island  is 
famous  for  the  number  of  its  nesting  birds,  averaging  a pair  per  square 
meter.  Ibises,  storks,  herons,  egrets,  and  cormorants  seemed  to  cover  the 
vegetation,  much  of  it  mangrove,  and  formed  great  clouds  in  flight. 

On  Saturday  morning,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  park  management, 
Dr.  Wilson  led  the  group  to  the  areas  in  the  Park  not  as  yet  opened  to 
the  public.  Although  in  the  past  these  had  been  productive  of  birds, 
this  year,  due  probably  to  the  prolonged  and  extreme  dryness,  the  list 
recorded  was  somewhat  small. 

After  lunch  a number  of  members  enjoyed  the  launch  trip  on  the 
Green  River  or  explorations  of  their  own. 

A general  business  session  was  called  to  order  at  4:00  p.m.  by  the 
president,  Dr.  Peterson.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  as  published  in 
The  Kentucky  Warbler  were  approved.  The  treasurer’s  report  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Gillenwater  and  accepted.  (Report  attached.)  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Brecher,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  the 
Ohio  River  Falls,  Dr.  Peterson  read  the  committe’s  Progress  Report 
and  asked  all  K.O.S.  members  to  write  to  their  U.S.  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives regarding  the  urgency  of  making  the  area  a National  Mon- 
ument. 

The  president  announced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  as 
Editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  and  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Stamm  to 
this  post  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  expressed  the  deep  gratitude  of 
the  Society  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  his  many  years  of  service,  not  only  as 
editor,  but  individually  and  personally  as  well,  on  behalf  of  the  K.O.S. 

Mr.  Reece  gave  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  recommend- 
ing the  following  slate,  the  officers  to  be  elected  to  one  year  terms, 
the  councillors  for  two  years: 

President — Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  Murray 
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Vice-President — Howard  Jones,  Stamping  Ground 

Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Glas- 
gow 

Recording  Secretary — Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Louisville 

Councillors — Virginia  Smith,  Henderson 
A.  H.  Mayfield,  Winchester 

(Councillors  remaining  on  the  Board  of  Directors  are  W.  G.  Duncan 
and  Michael  Flynn.)  Mr.  Powell’s  motion  that  the  slate  be  elected  by 
acclamation  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  president  then  discussed  locations  for  future  meetings.  It  was 
decided  that  the  spring  meeting  be  continued  at  Bowling  Green  during 
the  week  of  the  K.E.A.  meeting,  on  April  10-12,  1964,  to  continue  the 
long-time  study  of  the  lakes.  It  was  also  agreed  that  we  adhere,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  second  weekend  in  October  for  the  fall  meeting,  and  that 
if  facilities  can  be  arranged,  next  year’s  meeting  be  held  at  Lake  Cum- 
berland. 

Dr.  Peterson  mentioned  the  need  of  enlarging  the  membership  of 
the  K.O.S.,  since  the  strength  of  an  organization  lies  in  numbers,  and 
reported  that  the  Board  of  Directors  was  contemplating  devices  to  attain 
this  increase.  He  also  stated  that  by  holding  meetings  further  to  the 
east  and  the  west  in  the  state  more  members  would  be  attracted.  He 
urged  more  active  participation  by  all  members,  especially  in  writing 
letters  to  representatives  and  congressmen  in  support  of  worthwhile  pro- 
jects, and  in  making  suggestions  and  offering  their  services. 

Mr.  Ray  Harm  offered  his  services  as  staff  artist  for  the  K.O.S. 
without  pay,  perhaps  for  illustrations  for  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  for 
programs,  etc.  Dr.  Peterson  thereupon  suggested  that  since  the  Board 
of  Directors  had  voted  to  have  new  stationery  made,  Mr.  Harm  might 
prepare  a design  for  this.  This  Mr.  Harm  agreed  to  do  and  was  to  work 
with  Mrs.  Gillenwater. 

Dr.  Barbour  spoke  of  his  dismay  on  hearing  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  resig- 
nation as  Editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  and  offered  an  expression  of 
appreciation  and  sincerest  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  entire  membership 
for  his  many  contributions  and  his  devotion  to  the  Society  during  all 
of  its  existence. 

After  some  discussion  of  Mr.  Carpenter’s  suggestion  that  in  order 
for  members  to  be  able  to  stay  in  the  field  longer  during  the  afternoon 
the  Business  Session  be  held  immediately  before  the  dinner,  the  president 
stated  that  this  would  be  taken  under  consideration  in  planning  next 
year’s  program. 

Mr.  Gray  suggested  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  for  their 
work  durng  the  year  and  in  planning  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Dr.  Peterson  presided  at  the  dinner  meeting  held  in  the  hotel  dining 
room  at  7:00  p.m.  After  acknowledging  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  favors  and  arrangements,  he  asked  members  of  ten  years,  ten  to 
twenty  years,  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  those  of  more  than  thirty  years 
to  stand.  Of  the  latter  there  were  three — Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ganier,  and 
Mr.  Bryens. 

In  commemoration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  Dr. 
Wilson  gave  a comprehensive  history  of  the  organization.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Ganier’s  talk  on  “The  Contributions  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society  to  Ornithology.” 
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Dr.  Wilson  outlined  the  field  trips  for  the  following  morning,  and 
Miss  Edna  Vogel  announced  that  on  November  29  the  First  Day  Issue 
of  the  new  Audubon  postage  stamp  was  to  be  made  in  Henderson. 

Dr.  Peterson  then  introduced  Miss  Mabel  Slack  wTho  presented  first 
to  Dr.  Wilson  and  then  to  Mr.  Ganier  a letter  from  Governor  Combs  of 
Kentucky  together  with  a framed  certificate  commissioning  each  one  a 
Kentucky  Colonel. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  three  groups  who  covered  different  areas 
on  the  hotel  side  of  the  river  reported  considerably  more  birds  than 
had  been  found  on  Saturday.  A total  of  69  species  was  recorded. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
Recording-Secretary 


Report  of  Treasurer 
October  10,  1963 
GENERAL  FUND 

Bank  balance  as  shown  by  last  report  dated  October  15,  1962  $390.50 

Receipts 

Membership  dues  $ 678.50 


(Regular  members  - $552.00 
Contributing  members  - $30.00 
Student  members  - $24.00 
Corresponding  members  - $72.50) 

Interest  income  - Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association  - Endowment  Fund  28.00 

Contributions  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund 

for  Ornithology  10.00 

Sale  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  64.39 

Sale  of  reprints  7.85 

Sale  of  sleeve  patches  7.50 

Sale  of  check  lists  11.31 

Receipts  - 1962  Fall  Meeting,  Mammoth  Cave  197.50 

Receipts  - 1963  Spring  Meeting,  Bowling  Green  135.00 

Check  returned  by  bank  made  good  2.50 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  1,142.55 


TOTAL $1,533.05 

Disbursements 

Printing  costs  - The  Kentucky  Warbler  510.42 

Treasurer’s  expenses: 
postage  - $65.18 
envelopes  - 7.44 

notices  - 8.58  81.20 

Printing  costs,  new  check  lists  91.16 

State  of  Kentucky,  corporation  filing  fee  2.00 

Expenses  - 1962  Fall  Meeting,  Mammoth  Cave  255.16 

Expenses  - 1963  Spring  Meeting,  Bowling  Green  ....  169.50 
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Transfer  to  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  ..  10.00 

Check  returned  by  bank  2.50 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  1,121.94 

Balance  on  hand  in  New  Farmers’  National  Bank,  411.11 

Glasgow,  Kentucky,  October  10,  1963  

ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Balance  in  Savings  Account,  as  shown  by  last 
report,  dated  October  15,  1962  — Jefferson  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  $ 752.79 

Seven  (7)  full  paid  shares  — Jefferson  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  Association  700.00 


TOTAL — balance  in  Fund,  October  15,  1962  ....  $1,452.79 

Receipts 

Interest  on  full  paid  shares  $ 28.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  $ 30.42 


58.42 

TOTAL  $1,511.21 

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  interest  on  full  paid  shares 

to  General  Fund  $ 28.00 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  28.00 


Balance  in  Endowment  Fund,  October  10,  1963  $1,483.21 


(Seven  full  paid  shares  - $700.00 
Savings  account  balance  752.79 
Accumulated  interest  on 

savings  account  30.42 

$1,483.21 


Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Louisville,  Kentucky) 

GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account  as  shown  by  last  report, 
dated  October  15,  1962  

Receipts 

Contributions  to  Fund,  1963  $ 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  


35.74 


$ 632.78 

10.00 

25.74 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS 
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No  disbursements 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  October  10,  1963,  in 
Greater  Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association,  Louisville,  Kentucky  $ 668.52 


(Principal  of  fund  - $568.00 
Accumulated  Interest  - 100.52 


$668.52 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF  OCTOBER  10,  1963 


Assets: 

Cash  in  bank,  General  Fund  $ 411.11 

Endowment  Fund  1,483.21 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  668.52 


TOTAL  ASSETS  $2,562.84 


Net  Worth  of  Society 


$2,562.84 


Marquita  Gillenwater, 
Treasurer 


MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  ATTENDING  THE  MEETINGS 

BEREA:  Ray  Harm 

BOWLING  GREEN:  William  W.  Freeh,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Pace, 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson 
BURKES VILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie 

CORYDON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dannheiser,  Georgiana  Dannheiser 

DAWSON  SPRINGS:  Mickey  Buzzard 

DE  ATS  VILLE:  Cletis  Weller 

EDMONTON:  Donald  Finn,  Glenn  Scott 

GLASGOW:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Dickinson,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater, 

Tim  Gillenwater,  Dr.  George  McKinley,  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr 

HENDERSON:  Mary  Helen  Carroll,  Virginia  Smith,  Edna  Vogel 

LEXINGTON:  Dr.  Roger  W.  Barbour,  Cecil  Bull,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Flynn,  Robert  Flynn,  Rory  Flynn,  Danna 
Heaton,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Heaton,  Ruth  E.  Matthews,  Alfred  M.  Reece 
LOUISVILLE:  Mrs.  Irvin  Abell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bagian,  Barbara 

Burns,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Amy  Deane,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hummel,  Dorothy 
Peil,  H.  B.  Pieper,  Louis  H.  Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  Evelyn  Schneider, 
Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wethe- 
rell,  Audrey  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Zollner 
MACEO:  Donnie  Gatewood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.,  Bonnie 

Powell,  Wilton  Powell 
MADISON  VILLE:  James  W.  Hancock 

MURRAY:  Evelyn  Cole,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Hancock,  Dr.  Clell  T. 

Peterson,  Bob  Wise 
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NICHOLAS VILLE : Mrs.  Woodrow  Feck 

SACRAMENTO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Gray 

STAMPING  GROUND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Jones 

VALLEY  STATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Summerfield 
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FALL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  K.  O.  S. 


Year 

Place  of  Meeting 

Place  of  Field  Trips,  If  Different 

1924 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Radnor  Lake,  with  T.O.S.  members 

1925 

Bowling  Green 

Herdman’s  Bird  Sanctuary 

1926 

Henderson 

Atkinson  Park 

1927 

Murray 

Devil’s  Pulpit,  near  New  Concord 

1928 

Hodgenville 

Lincoln  Farm 

1929 

Elkton 

Todd  County  Cliffs 

1930 

Marion 

Panther  Hollow 

1931 

Bowling  Green 

Cliffs  at  Brownsville 

1932 

Madisonville 

Spring  Lake 

1933 

Madisonville 

Spring  Lake 

1934 

Wickliffe 

Reelfoot  Lake,  Tennessee 

1935 

Mammoth  Cave  N.  P. 

1936 

Franklin 

Cheek’s  Tavern,  Tennessee,  on  Red 
River 

1937 

Henderson 

Audubon  S.  P.  and  Diamond  Island 

1938 

Lexington-Berea 

Simms  Estate,  on  Shady  Lane  Pike 

1939 

Paducah 

Lake  Genevieve 

Louisville,  with  Wilson  Ornithological  Society 

1940 

Natural  Bridge  S.  P. 

1941 

Sulphur  Well 

1942 

1943 

Berea 

Twin  Mountains,  Big  Hill 

1944 

No  meetings — World  War  II 

1945 

Mammoth  Cave  N.  P. 

1946 

Cumberland  Falls  S.  P. 

1947 

Murray 

Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

1948 

Glasgow 

Rotary-Boy  Scout  Camp 

1949 

Henderson 

Audubon  S.  P.  and  Hovey  Lake,  Ind. 

1950 

Clifty  Falls  S.  P. 

Indiana 

1951 

Madisonville 

Pennyrile  State  Forest  and  Park 

1952 

Mammoth  Cave  N.  P. 

1953 

Cumberland  Falls  S.  P. 

1954 

Kentucky  Lake  S.  P. 

Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

1955 

Frankfort 

Kleber  Sanctuary 

1956 

Kentucky  Dam  Village  S.  P. 

Woodlands  W.  L.  R. 

1957 

Cumberland  Falls  S.  P. 

1958 

Dawson  Springs 

Pennyrile  State  Forest  and  Park 

1959 

Mammoth  Cave  N.  P. 

1960 

Henderson 

Audubon  State  Park 

1961 

Mammoth  Cave  N.  P. 

1962 

Mammoth  Cave  N.  P. 

1963 

Mammoth  Cave  N.  P. 

SPRING  MEETINGS  OF  THE  K.  O.  S. 

1923-1955  (except  1943-1945)  At  Louisville  in  K.  E.  A.  Week 

1956-1963  At  Bowling  Green  Field  trips  to  the  Woodburn  Lakes, 

Mouth  of  Gasper  area,  and  (in 
1963)  Brigadoon;  Dr.  Starr’s  farm, 
near  Glasgow. 
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KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  EXCHANGES 
JULY  1963 

ATLANTIC  NATURALIST  (Pub.  by  Audubon  Naturalist  Society  of  the 
Central  Atlantic  States,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

AUDUBON  MAGAZINE  (Pub.  by  National  Audubon  Society,  New 
York,  New  York) 

AUK  (Pub.  by  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ithaca,  New  York) 

CALL  NOTES  (Pub.  by  Huntington  Bird  Club  and  Department  of  Zoo- 
logy, Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia) 

CASSINIA  (Pub.  by  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  Newtown, 
Pennsylvania) 

CHAT  (Pub.  by  Carolina  Bird  Club,  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina) 
CONDOR  (Pub.  by  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  Los  Angeles,  California) 
FLICKER  (Pub.  by  Minnesota  Ornithologists’  Union,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota) 

FLORIDA  NATURALIST  (Pub.  by  Florida  Audubon  Society,  Maitland, 
Florida) 

INDIANA  AUDUBON  QUARTERLY  (Pub.  by  Indiana  Audubon  Society, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

IOWA  BIRD  LIFE  (Pub.  by  Iowa  Ornithologists’  Union,  Davenport,  Iowa) 
JACK-PINE  WARBLER  (Pub.  by  Michigan  Audubon  Society,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan) 

KINGBIRD  (Pub.  by  Federation  of  New  York  State  Bird  Clubs,  Inc., 
Albany,  N.  Y.) 

MAINE  FIELD  NATURALIST  (Pub.  by  Portland  Society  of  Natural 
History  and  Maine  Audubon  Society,  Portland,  Maine) 
MASSACHUSETTS  AUDUBON  (Pub.  by  Massachusetts  Audubon  So- 
ciety, Boston,  Mass.) 

MIGRANT  (Pub.  by  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  Elizabethton,  Ten- 
nessee) 

NEBRASKA  BIRD  REVIEW  (Pub.  by  Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AUDUBON  QUARTERLY  (Pub.  by  Audubon  Society 
of  New  Hampshire,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire) 

ORIOLE  (Pub.  by  Georgia  Ornithological  Society,  Decatur,  Georgia) 
PASSENGER  PIGEON  (Pub.  by  Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology, 
Madison,  Wise.) 

RAVEN  (Pub.  by  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology,  Lexington,  Virginia) 
REDSTART  (Pub.  by  Brooks  Bird  Club,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia) 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  BIRD  NOTES  (Pub.  by  South  Dakota  Ornithologists’ 
Union,  Huron,  S.  D.) 

WILDLIFE  REVIEW  (Pub.  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Laurel, 
Maryland) 

WILSON  BULLETIN  (Pub.  by  Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan) 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  PROCEEDINGS.  REPRINTS 
(Pub.  by  Zoological  Society  of  London) 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


OUR  SPRING  MEETING 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
will  be  held  at  McElroy  and  Chaney  Lakes,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
on  April  10-12,  1964,  to  continue  the  long-time  study  of  the  lakes. 
Announcements  regarding  plans,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  the  membership 
later.  Keep  the  date  in  mind. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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REPORT  ON  SOME  KENTUCKY  HERONRIES 

R.  Haven  Wiley,  Jr. 

During  the  last  two  summers  I have  visited  several  Kentucky 
heronries  in  an  attempt  to  find  a nesting  colony  where  an  appreciable 
number  of  young  herons  could  be  banded  before  they  left  the  nest.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  follow. 

The  first  colony  visited  was  the  Henderson  County  Audubon  Heronry 
described  in  O.  S.  Pettingill’s  A Guide  to  Bird  Finding  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (New  York,  1951:  182)  by  Burt  L.  Monroe.  A ‘TOO  or  more”  nests 
of  the  Common  Egret  (Casmerodins  alfous),  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea 
herodias)  and  Double-crested  Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  auritus)  were 
reported  in  the  tops  of  pecan,  maple  and  gum  trees.  The  rookery  was 
visited  by  Soaper,  Lovell  and  Rhoads  (Lovell,  Ky.  War.  27:  58,  1951)  on 
June  5,  1951,  when  many  Great  Blue  Herons  and  Common  Egrets  with 
young  and  several  Double-crested  Cormorants  with  young  or  eggs  were 
seen.  On  June  23  and  24,  1962,  however,  I was  not  able  to  find  the 
heronry.  The  sharecropper,  on  whose  land  the  rookery  had  been,  was 
able  to  give  me  the  precise  location  of  the  colony  near  Cypress  Bend 
northwest  of  Henderson.  He  believed  that  the  heronry  had  disappeared 
within  the  last  four  years  or  so  and  assured  me  that  no  birds  were 
there  now.  In  1962  he  had  seen  herons  (“cranes”  in  the  local  vernacular) 
only  once — a small  group  in  a slough  on  his  land  near  the  former 
colony. 

The  heronry,  as  he  described  it,  had  been  in  bottomland  within  one 
mile  below  Big  Pond  (see  Geographical  Survey  Topographical  Map, 
7W  Series,  “West  Franklin,  Kentucky-Indiana”).  This  is  in  a remnant 
swamp  forest  of  tall  trees  and  tangled  low  underbrush,  which  is  labelled 
Deep  Slough  on  the  map  cited  above  and  is  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  river  bank  across  the  flood  plain  planted  with  corn.  My  brother  and 
I hiked  up  the  slough  where  the  heronry  had  been,  and,  although  we 
must  have  walked  through  the  middle  of  the  former  nesting  area,  we 
saw  no  herons  and  no  nests.  No  herons  were  seen  by  me  the  evening 
before  either,  when  I had  driven  along  a tractor  road  within  a quarter- 
mile  of  the  area.  Perhaps  a few  pairs  could  still  have  been  nesting  in 
some  corner  of  the  slough  and  escaped  the  sharecroppers’  notice  and  my 
search,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a rookery  of  any  appreciable  size 
could  have  remained. 

There  was  no  readily  apparent  reason  for  the  colony’s  disappearance. 
The  natives  went  into  the  slough  seldom;  the  whole  section  of  the 
country  was  sparsely  populated  and  wild.  However,  in  the  bottomland 
of  Deep  Slough  there  seemed  to  have  been  some  clearing  done;  there 
were  several  large  areas  where  the  tall  trees  had  been  cut  down.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  these  places  were  growing  up  again  with  bushes 
and  small  trees  in  which  several  pairs  of  Redstarts  (Setophaga  ruticilla) 
were  seen.  Possibly  the  clearing  operations  had  destroyed  some  of  the 
trees  used  by  the  herons.  At  any  rate,  the  colony,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  1882,  appeared  in  1962  to  be  gone. 

The  second  colony  visited  in  the  summer  of  1962  gave  the  same 
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result.  This  colony  was  below  McAlpine  Dam  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
at  Louisville  in  a large  area  of  willows  along  the  dam  near  the  power 
plant.  This  former  heronry  had  contained  only  Black-crowned  Night 
Herons  (Nycticorax  nyctieorax) . It  is  mentioned  in  the  literature  (1)  by 
Smith  (Ky.  War.  26:  6-8,  1950)  who  describes  the  colony  in  1949  when 
there  were  250  nests,  (2)  by  Monroe  in  Pettingill  (op.  cit.:  184)  where  209 
nests  are  reported,  (3)  by  Lovell  (Ky.  War.  27:  58,  1951)  who  found 
evidence  of  only  2 or  3 nests  in  May  1951,  (4)  by  Stamm  (Ky.  War.  36: 
33,  1960)  who  reports  six  nests  found  with  young  on  September  26, 
1959,  (5)  by  Stamm,  Brecher  and  Lovell  (Ky.  War.  36:  4,  1960)  where  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  colony  from  former  years  owing  to  dam 
construction  work  is  reported  for  1959,  and  (6)  by  Monroe  (Ky.  War.  37: 
25,  1961)  with  no  details.  Joe  Croft  and  I carefully  searched  the  entire 
area  on  July  22,  1962,  and  found  no  nests  at  all.  Apparently  the  rookery 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  1959  and  extirpated  by  1962.  New  construc- 
tion on  the  nearby  dam  and  power  house  was  probably  responsible  for 
this. 


On  July  28,  1962,  however,  Croft  and  I found  a colony  of  Black- 
crowned  Night  herons,  which  is  apparently  unreported  in  the  literature, 
on  Sand  Island  (see  Geol.  Surv.  Topo.  Map,  IV2’  Series,  “New  Albany, 
Indiana-Kentucky”)  in  the  Ohio  River  one-half  mile  down-river  from 
the  power  house  or  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  location 
of  the  former  colony  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  During  recent  construction 
on  the  locks  opposite  Sand  Island  at  Louisville,  a channel  was  cut  due 
north  through  the  middle  of  the  island  (this  channel  is  not  shown  on 
the  1955  edition  of  the  map  cited  above),  which  divided  the  island  into 
two  parts.  The  nests  found  July  28  were  on  the  eastern  half.  A week  later 
Croft  visited  the  western  half  but  found  no  nests  there. 

The  eastern  half  has  tall  hardwood  trees  in  the  center  under  which 
grows  a low  tangle  of  vines  and  bushes,  so  that  a considerable  space 
is  left  between  the  canopy  of  branches  and  the  ground  cover.  Nearer 
the  edge  of  the  island  willows  and  small  maples  are  found,  and  ringing 
the  edge  itself  is  an  almost  impenetrable  tangle  of  high  bushes,  weeds 
and  vines,  which  conceals  the  colony  from  view  from  the  outside  and 
also  discourages  people  from  entering  the  nesting  area. 

On  July  28,  1962,  we  estimated  150  nests  on  the  eastern  part.  Most 
of  the  young  were  out  of  the  nests  and  able  to  fly  by  this  time.  The 
remainder  seen  were  active  in  their  nests,  and  those  in  lower  nests 
crawled  out  along  the  limbs  of  the  trees  as  we  approached.  The  nests 
were  15  to  40  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  trees.  Since  the  nests  were  in- 
variably so  inaccessible  that  there  was  no  way  of  seeing  into  them,  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  if  any  nests  held  eggs  or  very  young  birds.  Two 
young  birds  unable  to  fly  were  caught  on  the  ground,  banded  and  re- 
leased. 

On  June  30,  1963,  the  colony  was  again  visited  by  Croft  and  me, 
and  153  nests  were  counted  on  the  eastern  half.  Most  of  these  were 
probably  active  this  year,  since  they  seemed  neatly  kept  and  young 
birds  were  on  many  nests,  generally  one  or  two  young  per  nest.  There 
were  many  immature  birds  in  the  trees  around  the  nests,  many  more 
than  adults.  The  colony  was  mostly  in  the  large  elms  and  sycamores  in 
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the  center  of  the  island  but  also  in  the  smaller  willows  and  maples 
nearer  the  edge.  There  were  no  nests  in  the  trees  and  bushes  at  the 
edge  of  the  island.  The  nests  were  again  15  to  40  feet  from  the  ground 
and  often  4 to  12  in  one  tree.  Again  it  was  impossible  to  see  if  any  nests 
contained  eggs  or  small  young.  Four  young  birds  were  caught  on  the 
ground,  banded  and  released.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  other 
species  nesting. 

The  status  of  this  colony  before  1962  is  unfortunately  not  known. 
It  might  have  been  impossible  to  tell  that  a colony  existed  on  Sand 
Island  until  the  island  was  actually  explored;  the  herons  are  compara- 
tively little  in  evidence  flying  to  and  from  the  island.  Perhaps  the 
colony  of  over  200  pairs  which  nested  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
early  1950’s  and  which  was  gradually  decreased  and  finally  extirpated 
before  1962  moved  to  Sand  Island  when  construction  operations  began 
to  interfere  with  the  former  location. 

In  summary,  it  seems  that  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  heronry  and  the 
Henderson  County  Audubon  Heronry  have  now  disappeared.  A colony 
of  Black-crowned  Night  Herons  has  been  discovered  near  the  former 
Falls  heronry  and  may  possibly  be  a new  location  for  this  old  colony. 


* 


* 


MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT,  1963-1964 

Our  1963-64  count  is  unusually  good,  thanks  to  the  careful  organiza- 
tional work  and  pre-census  planning  by  some  of  our  members  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  We  have  119  species  on  this  count,  as  compared  with  104 
last  year.  In  addition,  three  species! — the  Common  Scoter,  Le  Conte’s  Spar- 
row, and  Lapland  Longspur — appear  for  the  count  period.  A total  of  126 
people  (not  counting  duplications  because  of  participation  in  more  than 
one  count)  took  part  this  year,  and  were  unmindful  of  the  snow  and 
icy  weather. 

The  long-continued  drought  and  the  unusually  warm  autumn  season 
together  with  belated  frosts  may  account  for  some  of  the  “summer  strays” 
on  several  counts.  Then  the  cold  fronts  that  moved  into  Kentucky  in 
mid-December  brought  not  only  snow  and  zero  temperatures  but  large 
numbers  of  ducks  and  many  species  of  northern  birds,  thus  producing 
conditions  to  make  bird  watchers  believe  “they  were  seeing  things.” 
Seeing  a Snowy  Owl,  four  Snow  Buntings,  and  a Least  Sandpiper  on 
the  Falls  of  Ohio,  all  in  one  day,  seems  incredible.  Evening  Grosbeaks 
appear  on  the  Danville  and  Louisville  counts.  Other  northern  finches 
appearing  on  lists  are  the  White-winged  Crossbills  at  Louisville,  Red 
Crossbills  at  Pennyrile  Forest  State  Park,  and  Common  Redpolls  at 
Mammoth  Cave. 

Some  other  unusual  species  that  appear  on  our  census,  which  are 
commented  on  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are:  Oldsquaw,  Goshawk,  Pigeon 
Hawk,  Brown  Thrasher,  Brewer’s  Blackbird,  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  Le- 
Conte’s  Sparrow,  Henslow’s  Sparrow,  Vesper  Sparrow,  and  Chipping 
Sparrow.  The  count  as  a whole  is  an  interesting  one,  and  perchance  such 
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oddities  may  not  appear  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that:  (1)  large  numbers  of  waterfowl  appear 
at  Henderson  and  Woodlands;  (2)  woodpeckers  are  above  normal  in  num- 
bers in  most  places,  with  the  Red-headed  showing  a 168%  state-wide 
gain  over  the  1962  count;  (3)  Robins  are  scarce,  with  a total  of  106  from 
13  areas;  (4)  Bluebirds  are  widely  distributed  over  the  state,  and  show 
a gain  of  71%  over  last  year;  (5)  Myrtle  Warblers  are  down  45%  under 
last  year. 

The  editor  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  participants 
and  to  ask  their  continued  assistance  in  making  this  a valuable  study. 
In  the  everyday  rush  of  living  some  compilers  inadvertently  fail  to  send 
details  on  unusual  birds.  May  we  ask  your  co-operation,  and  suggest 
that  on  future  counts  full  details  be  given;  Audubon  Field  Notes  requires 
such  information,  and  a state  organization  has  an  even  greater  necessity 
for  them,  since  it  is  directly  responsible  for  keeping  records  of  the 
state  in  order. 

* * * 

KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  (All 
points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  the  junction  of  highway 
453  and  Mulberry  Flat  Road;  lake  and  river  shore,  25%;  open  fields 
35%;  deciduous  woods  40%). — Jan.  1;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy 
a.m,,  clearing  p.m.;  temp  20°  to  30°;  wind  WSW,  2-3  m.p.h.;  trace  of 
snow,  most  water  frozen  hard.  Seven  observers  in  two  parties.  Total 
party-hours,  17  (9  on  foot,  8 by  car);  total  party-miles,  74  (13  on  foot, 
61  by  car).  Total,  48  species,  about  26,804  individuals. — J.  J.  BLACKARD, 
MICKEY  BUZZARD,  EVELYN  COLE,  WILLARD  GRAY,  EDWIN  LAR- 
SON, JR.,  CLELL  T.  PETERSON  (Compiler),  FRANK  ZONTEK  (Mur- 
ray Bird  Club). 


Notes  on  Woodlands  Count 

Our  species  count  was  probably  the  lowest  yet  for  the  area,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  had  good  coverage.  In  part,  perhaps,  the  reason  is  loss 
of  habitat.  One  of  the  best  areas  has  been  cut  and  bulldozed  ready  for 
flooding;  as  yet  there  is  no  water  in  the  “lake.”  Another  reason  may  have 
been  the  extreme  cold.  Hematite  Lake  was  frozen  solid  and  totally  devoid 
of  waterfowl,  as  well  as  of  Killdeer  and  Common  Snipe,  which  the 
compiler  had  seen  there  regularly  all  through  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  A third  reason  may  have  been  the  dry  fall  which  kept  down  the 
crop  of  natural  foods. 

The  Golden  Eagle  was  an  immature  bird.  The  eight  Bald  Eagles  ( 1 m, 
7 im),  compared  favorably  with  the  1962  Christmas  Bird  Count. 

* * * 

MARION  (Same  areas  as  in  former  counts). — Dec.  25;  7:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Clear,  mild;  snow  on  ground.  One  observer.  Total,  50  species, 
3,578  individuals.  A Bald  Eagle  was  observed  during  the  count  week, 
but  not  on  count  day.  The  gulls  were  on  an  ice  floe. — C.  L.  FRAZER. 
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MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road, 
and  three  lakes  at  Madisonville;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  50%, 
lake  shore  30%,  open  field  20%). — Dec.  28;  6:45  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  Cloudy 
in  early  morning,  but  soon  clearing  and  remaining  clear  thereafter; 
wind  NW,  1-7  m.p.h.;  temp.  18  to  27.  Total  hours,  IOV2;  total  miles,  46 
(7  on  foot,  39  by  car).  Total,  41  species,  792  individuals.  Other  species 
recorded  near  the  time  of  count:  Robin  and  Cedar  Waxwing. — JAMES 
W.  HANCOCK. 


Notes  on  Madisonville  Count 

The  Brown  Thrasher  was  first  observed  on  December  15,  at  Elk 
Creek,  and  was  seen  again  on  the  count  day. 


* * * 


PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (Deciduous  and  pine  woods, 
and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Penny  rile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands; 
wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  within  park  15%,  farmlands  10%,  lake 
shore  15%). — Dec.  29;  6:45  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  Clear  to  partly  cloudly  by 
late  afternoon.  Much  of  ground  snow-covered,  especially  in  shaded  spots; 
lake  partly  frozen;  wind  NW,  8-12  m.p.h.;  temp.  18  to  34.  Total  party- 
hours,  21;  total  party-miles,  38  (16  on  foot,  22  by  car).  Observers  in  two 
parties.  Total,  42  species,  393  individuals. — MICKEY  BUZZARD,  WIL- 
LARD GRAY,  BRENDA  L.  HANCOCK,  JAMES  W.  HANCOCK  (Com- 
piler) . 


Notes  on  Pennyrile  Count 

The  six  Red  Crossbills  (four  females  and  two  males)  were  carefully 
observed  at  40  feet  by  Mickey  Buzzard  and  Willard  Gray.  They  noted  the 
small  size,  general  coloration,  characteristic  calls,  feeding  habits,  and 
crossed  mandibles. 

Bulldozing  of  a long  weed  field  for  a new  golf  course  has  destroyed 
most  of  our  best  sparrow  habitat. 


^5  Sfc  H* 


HENDERSON  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Audubon  State  Park  Museum;  farms  and  fencerows  35%,  deciduous 
woods  40%,  river  25%). — Dec.  30;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Clear  and  cold; 
temp.  3 to  22;  wind  N,  5 m.p.h.;  some  snow  on  ground,  lakes  frozen, 
sloughs  and  ponds  dry.  Nine  observers  in  five  parties.  Total  party-hours, 

27  (14  on  foot,  4 by  car,  9 by  boat).  Total  party-miles,  79  (21  on  foot, 

28  by  car,  and  30  by  boat).  Total,  89  species,  about  67,752  individuals. — 
KING  BENSON,  MRS.  LORA  CLARK,  WALTER  M.  DEAR  II,  W.  J. 
PARKER,  MRS.  C.  ROSS  PARSONS,  WM.  H.  RHOADS,  W.  P.  RHOADS 
(Compiler),  VIRGINIA  SMITH,  MRS.  NAT  STANLEY,  SR. 
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Notes  on  Henderson  Count 

Waterfowl  count  was  exceptionally  high;  there  was  some  evidence 
that  ducks  were  moving  north  to  the  Ohio  River.  Conservation  officer  W. 
J.  Parker  reported  100  tern-like  birds,  but  was  unable  to  say  what  they 
were.  The  Grasshopper  Sparrows  were  seen  by  Virginia  Smith  on  her 
farm,  where  they  have  wintered  on  previous  occasions.  The  Chipping 
Sparrows  were  identified  by  Wm.  H.  Rhoads. 


SORGHO  (Ford  and  Rafferty  farms;  Panther  Creek  area,  and  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Sorgho). — Dec.  28.  Nine  hours  in  the  field.  Weather 
clear  and  cold.  Total,  41  species,  1165  individuals. — JOE  FORD. 

Notes  on  Sorgho  Count 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Common  Snipe  this  year. 

Red-headed  and  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers  were  exceptionally  numer- 
ous. The  reason  may  be  due  to  logging  operations  on  a farm  adjoining 
the  wooded  section  in  my  census  area.  The  tree  tops  that  were  left  after 
the  logging  had  been  completed  soon  filled  with  worms,  grubs,  and  in- 
sects in  general,  and  this  attracted  the  birds.  The  Pileated  was  not  seen 
on  count  day,  but  was  observed  a few  days  before  the  count. 

Robins  and  Cedar  Waxwings  were  absent  from  the  list,  and  only 
one  Purple  Finch  was  found. 


* 


❖ 


YELVINGTON  (Same  general  areas  as  in  previous  years,  including 
more  of  Pup  Creek  bottoms,  Carpenter’s  and  Kingfisher  Lakes,  Ohio 
River  bottoms,  Boy  Scout  Camp,  Daviess  County  Airport,  and  Game  and 
Fish  Association  farm). — Dec.  27;  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Overcast;  mod- 
erate to  high  wind;  temp.  25  to  30.  Nine  observers  in  five  parties.  Total 
party-hours,  27;  total  party-miles,  69,  (16  on  foot,  53  by  car).  Total,  58 
species,  2404  individuals.  The  Bobwhite  and  Purple  Finch  were  found 
during  count  week,  but  not  on  count  day.  WILLARD  GRAY,  MIKE  HOL- 
LIDAY, PRESTON  MILES,  A.  L.  POWELL,  BONNIE  POWELL,  MIL- 
DRED (MRS.  A.  L.)  POWELL,  WILTON  POWELL,  GEORGE  RAY, 
LEWIS  RAY. 


Notes  on  Yelvington  Count 

This  count  brought  an  increase  in  both  species  and  individuals,  and 
may  be  attributed  to  the  additional  parties  in  the  field  covering  more 
territory. 

One  notable  feature  of  the  count  was  the  large  number  of  Bluebirds. 
This  year’s  count — 43 — was  the  highest  ever  found  in  this  area.  The 
numbers  of  Mockingbirds  (25)  and  Brown  Thrashers  (3)  were  also  worthy 
of  note. 
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BOWLING  GREEN  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  Three  Springs,  six  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green;  farmlands  25%, 
stream  banks  30%,  suburban  areas  15%,  swamps  and  woods  30%). — 
Dec.  19;  6:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp. — 2°  to  25°;  wind 
SW,  1-7  m.p.h.;  all  ponds  and  still  pools  of  streams  frozen  over;  ground 
covered  with  light  snow.  Six  observers  in  3 parties.  Total  party-hours, 
29  (19  on  foot,  10  by  car);  total  party-miles,  140  (20  on  foot,  120  by 
car).  Total,  47  species,  3,955  individuals. — ROBERT  M.  BARR,  MILLARD 
GIPSON,  L.  Y.  LANCASTER,  ROBERT  N.  PACE,  HERBERT  SHAD- 
OWEN,  GORDON  WILSON  (Compiler). 

Notes  on  Bowling  Green  Count 

This  count,  the  46th  for  the  area,  brought  the  coldest  weather  for 
our  annual  big  winter  day. 

The  following  species,  commonly  found,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen: 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Robin,  Hermit  Thrush,  Cedar  Waxwing,  and 
Purple  Finch. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  weather  there  were  several  good  features  of 
the  day:  1.  the  highest  number  of  Mourning  Doves  ever  listed  except  in 
1959;  2.  the  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  and  the  Swamp  Sparrow  were  also 
second  highest  in  the  forty-six  counts;  3.  Horned  Lark,  highest  since 
1945;  4.  Pileated  Woodpecker,  highest  since  1946;  5.  Eastern  Bluebird, 
highest  since  the  great  break  downward  came  after  the  1958  count;  6. 
the  Cardinal,  the  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  and  the  Slate-colored  Junco 
ranked  among  their  highest  numbers  here. 

Besides  the  species  that  did  not  appear,  the  Myrtle  Warbler  (1)  and 
the  Carolina  Wren  (3)  tied  their  former  all-time  lows. 


* * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (All  observations  made  inside 
the  51,000-acre  park). — Dec.  22;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Temp.  10°  to  24°; 
wind,  NW,  8-13  m.p.h.;  ground  covered  with  snow;  river  frozen  over,  the 
only  places  free  from  ice  being  where  the  ferry  boats  were  running; 
heavy  overcast  after  late  morning;  snow  began  falling  shortly  after 
our  counting  ceased  and  deposited  eight  inches  before  morning.  Sixteen 
observers  in  5 parties.  Total  party-hours,  40  (30  on  foot,  10  by  car); 
total  party-miles,  160  (30  on  foot,  130  by  car).  Total,  41  species,  1,229 
individuals.— DAN  AUSTIN,  MICKEY  BUZZARD,  EVELYN  COLE,  DON 
GATEWOOD,  MRS.  JAMES  GILLENWATER,  TIM  GILLENWATER, 
WILLARD  GRAY,  HUNTER  HANCOCK,  CLEO  HOGAN,  SR.,  GEORGE 

McKinley,  clell  t.  peterson,  a.  l.  powell,  wilton  powell, 

LEWIS  RAY,  GORDON  WILSON  (Compiler),  and  JAY  YOUNG. 


Notes  on  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

Birds  were  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  The  cold  wind  and  the  coming 
snowstorm  seemed  to  quiet  them. 

Woodpeckers  were  down  in  number  except  for  the  Downy  and  the 
Pileated. 

In  spite  of  the  bitter  winter  weather  we  found  a Phoebe. 

Blue  Jays  were  astonishingly  scarce  and  quiet. 
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We  probably  got  more  thrill  out  of  finding  9 Eastern  Bluebirds  than 
from  any  other  record  except  the  one  by  Dr.  McKinley.  (See  below). 

As  usual,  our  Hermit  Thrush  count  was  remarkable,  for  this  seems 
to  be  the  area  they  most  like  in  western  Kentucky. 

As  at  Bowling  Green,  the  Carolina  Wren  and  the  Myrtle  Warbler 
were  far  below  par. 

Dr.  McKinley  found  the  two  Common  Redpolls  and  studied  them  at 
15  feet.  This  is  a new  record  for  the  park  and  for  all  of  southern  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  weather  did  not  scare  away  the  deer,  for  we  recorded  84,  one  of 
our  highest  Christmas  Count  figures. 


❖ * 


* 


GLASGOW  (Darter,  Wininger,  and  W.  J.  Starr  farms,  along  Beaver 
Creek;  Gillenwater  and  adjacent  farms  along  South  Fork  Creek;  Briga- 
doon  farm  on  Skegg’s  Creek,  and  sections  along  the  new  Barren  River 
reservoir). — Dec.  26;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  31  to  50;  snow 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  thawing  in  sunny  spots;  streams  and  ponds 
frozen  over.  Seven  observers.  Total,  47  species,  about  2,546  individuals. — 
MARQUITA  GILLENWATER,  WILLIAM  T.  GOODMAN,  CLEO  HOGAN, 
JR.,  CLEO  HOGAN,  SR.,  ROBERT  REECE,  FAYE  STARR,  RUSSELL 
STARR  (Compiler). 


Notes  on  the  Glasgow  Count 

The  Henslow’s  Sparrows  were  discovered  by  Mrs.  Starr  in  a creek 
bottom  in  a thick  growth  of  Johnson  grass,  cockleburs,  and  various  Com- 
positae  plants.  The  compiler  went  down  to  the  field  in  the  late  afternoon 
to  check  on  the  birds,  and  confirmed  the  identification.  An  adult  bird 
was  studied  at  less  than  ten  feet  atop  a clump  of  Johnson  grass;  the 
olive  face,  the  russet  wings,  the  small  size,  and  sharp  tail  proved  the 
identification.  Dr.  George  McKinley  spent  the  afternoon  of  December  29, 
studying  the  birds,  and  also  agreed  that  they  were  Henslow’s.  This 
particular  area  was  alive  with  White-throats,  Song  Sparrows,  and  a 
number  of  Swamp  and  Tree  Sparrows. 

* * * 

BURKESVILLE,  CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  (Cumberland  River  bot- 
toms, woods,  edges  and  slashings  in  and  around  Burkesville). — Dec.  26; 
6:15  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  40  to  50;  wind  N,  0-5  m.p.h.;  Clear  and 
sunny.  Three  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-miles,  71  (63  by  car, 
8 on  foot).  Total,  40  species,  702  individuals.  (Seen  in  count  period,  but 
not  on  count  day:  Great  Blue  Heron,  Green- winged  Teal.) — CHARLES 
GUTHRIE,  GARY  HUDDLESTON  (Compiler). 


Notes  on  Burkesville  Count 


Yellow-shafted  Flickers  and  Myrtle  Warblers  were  unusually  scarce 
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Robins,  commonly  found,  were  absent  this  year.  Three  Bluebirds 
were  found,  but  we  had  ten  on  the  count  of  1961. 


* * 


* 


OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (Meade  County;  the  same  territory  as  last 
year,  including  more  open  fields  in  areas  outside  the  park). — Dec.  28; 
7:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Clear  all  day;  temp.  22  to  30;  ponds  frozen  solid, 
Otter  Creek  partly  frozen,  Ohio  River  open.  Eight  observers  in  five 
parties.  Total,  60  species,  6,893  individuals.  The  Killdeer  was  observed 
in  the  area  during  count  week,  but  not  on  count  day. — FLOYD  CAR- 
PENTER, JOSEPH  CROFT,  WILLIAM  ROWE,  EVELYN  SCHNEIDER, 
ANNE  L.  STAMM  (Compiler),  FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  ALBERT 
WESTERMAN,  JOHN  WESTERMAN. 


Notes  on  Otter  Creek  Park  Count 

In  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  we  found  more  species  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  counts.  Ducks  are  always  scarce  on  the  Ohio  River  in  the 
census  area  as  hunters  “patrol”  the  river  regularly  in  boats;  this  year 
the  sloughs  and  inlets  were  frozen  over. 

A mature  Bald  Eagle  was  observed  flying  above  Rock  Haven  by 
Joseph  Croft.  The  Pigeon  Hawk,  outside  the  park,  was  identified  by 
Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Croft.  This  species  is  new  for  our  Christmas  Bird 
Counts  in  the  Otter  Creek  Park  area. 

Robins  and  Purple  Finches  were  unusually  scarce. 

The  Chipping  Sparrow  was  identified  by  Floyd  Carpenter,  and  the 
Oregon  Junco  by  Joseph  Croft. 

Included  in  the  total  (number  of  birds)  is  a flock  of  blackbirds 
estimated  at  3,000  containing  undetermined  percentages  of  Starlings,  Red- 
winged Blackbirds,  and  Common  Crackles  observed  late  in  the  evening, 
presumably  going  to  a roost. 

* * * 


LOUISVILLE  (The  same  area  normally  covered  on  our  counts). — 
Dec.  22;  6:15  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  8°  to  25°;  wind 
variable,  0-2  m.p.h.;  open  water,  except  river,  frozen.  28  observers  in 
10  parties.  Total  party-hours,  81  (48  on  foot,  33  by  car);  total  party-miles, 
229  (24  on  foot,  205  by  car).  Total  species,  100,  about  11,053  individuals. 
Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Bufflehead,  Common 
Scoter,  Goshawk,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle,  Peregrine  Falcon, 
Lapland  Longspur.— KENNETH  ABLE,  LEONARD  C.  BRECHER,  MRS. 
JULIA  BUSTETTER,  FLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  JOSEPH  CROFT,  MARY 
LOUISE  DAUBARD,  MRS.  DEWEY  DETWILER,  DR.  & MRS.  HARVEY 
B.  LOVELL,  JOHN  LOVELL,  BURT  L.  MONROE,  JR.,  BURT  L.  MON- 
ROE, SR.  (compiler),  ROSE  S.  MONROE,  MRS.  H.  V.  NOLAND,  LOUIS 
PIEPER,  MARIE  PIEPER,  WILLIAM  ROWE,  EVELYN  SCHNEIDER, 
MRS.  EUGENE  SHORT,  MABEL  SLACK,  WALLACE  SMITH,  ANNE 
L.  STAMM,  FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  MR.  & MRS.  WILLIAM  B. 
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TABLER,  MRS.  S.  CHARLES  THACHER,  MRS.  E.  V.  THOMPSON, 
AUDREY  WRIGHT  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 


Notes  on  Louisville  Count 

Numbers  of  Gadwall  and  Wood  Duck  highest  ever  recorded.  Old- 
squaw  was  a female  with  three  Goldeneyes,  recorded  by  Monroes.  The 
two  Rough-legged  Hawks  were  seen  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  by  Kenneth 
Able  and  Leonard  C.  Brecher.  The  Pigeon  Hawk,  also  at  the  Falls,  was 
observed  by  the  Monroes.  The  Least  Sandpiper  was  seen  at  the  Falls  by 
Joseph  Croft,  William  Rowe,  and  Anne  Stamm;  it  was  also  observed 
the  day  before  the  count.  Snowy  Owls  were  seen  on  the  Falls  (Able 
and  Brecher)  and  near  Worthington  (Croft,  Rowe,  and  Stamms);  an- 
other was  seen  the  preceding  week  in  Indian  Hills.  The  Western 
Meadowlark  was  observed  closely  by  the  Monroes  near  the  spot  where 
one  was  collected  on  the  count  a few  years  ago.  Brewer’s  Blackbirds  were 
noted  by  Croft,  Rowe,  and  the  Stamms.  Two  Evening  Grosbeaks  were 
reported  by  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland  and  five  by  Rose  S.  Monroe;  the  latter  are 
part  of  a flock  of  eight  which  has  been  present  in  Anchorage  for  more 
than  a week.  The  White-winged  Crossbills  were  seen  by  Mabel  Slack 
in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  where  they  have  wintered  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions. The  two  Oregon  J uncos  reported  by  the  Monroes  were  full- 
plumaged  adults;  many  other  immatures,  possibly  this  species,  were 
not  listed.  The  four  Snow  Buntings  have  been  present  on  the  Falls  for 
a month;  they  were  reported  on  the  count  by  Croft,  Rowe,  and  Anne 
Stamm. 


* 


* ❖ 


DANVILLE,  Boyle  County,  Dec.  21;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Temp.  4 
to  30.  Seventeen  observers  in  six  parties.  Total  party-hours  in  the  field, 
41;  total  party-miles,  347  (10  on  foot,  337  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  about 
4,876  individuals.— J.  W.  KEMPER. 

* * * 

FRANKFORT  (Eastern  Franklin  County  and  State  Game  Farm 
Lakes;  all  points  within  a fifteen-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at  Forks  of 
Elkhorn  on  Highway  460). — Dec.  26;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Clear,  moder- 
ately cold,  temp.  32-53;  wind  S-SW,  5-15  m.p.h.;  ponds  and  streams  frozen 
except  for  a small  area  on  Upper  Game  Farm  Lake;  ground  covered  with 
four  inches  of  snow.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party-miles,  60 
(17  on  foot,  43  by  car).  Total  species,  52,  about  1,977  individuals. — JEFF 
JONES,  HOWARD  P.  JONES  (Compiler). 


Notes  on  the  Frankfort  Count 

We  were  disappointed  that  the  recent  severe  cold  and  snow  had  not 
brought  some  unusual  northern  visitors  to  our  area.  No  Long-eared  Owls 
were  found,  although  a careful  search  was  made. 
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We  had  three  unexpected  finds — the  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Common 
Snipe,  and  the  Rusty  Blackbird. 

Mourning  Doves  and  Meadowlarks  may  not  be  as  scarce  as  the  count 
indicates  since  they  had  been  seen  in  some  numbers  in  mid-December. 


* * 


* 


LEXINGTON  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter,  center  east 
Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike.  Includes  23  miles  of  Kentucky  River, 
Lexington  Reservoirs  #1-4,  Nicholasville,  most  of  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Experiment  Station  Farm;  surface  water  2%,  deciduous  woods  3%, 
towns  and  suburbs  4%,  pastures,  cultivated  land,  hedgerows,  farmlots 
91%). — Dec.  28;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  temp.  18  to  28;  wind  NW,  5-10 
m.p.h.;  all  ponds  frozen  as  well  as  shaded  areas  of  river  and  streams. 
Twenty  observers  in  seven  parties.  Total  party-hours,  53  (30  on  foot, 
23  by  car);  total  party-miles,  344.75  (28.35  on  foot,  316.4  by  car).  Total, 
61  species;  9,524  individuals.  Chipping  Sparrows  reported  by  Dr.  Kingsley 
Stevens  and  Don  Croutcher.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count 
day:  Brown  Thrasher,  Le  Conte’s  Sparrow  (MF  & AMR.) — ELLEN  AL- 
LEN, MRS.  W.  R.  ALLEN,  CECIL  BULL,  MRS.  MARY  POTTS  BURNS, 
DON  CROUTCHER,  MRS.  LYDA  FECK,  MR.  AND  MRS.  F.  L.  FLEWEL- 
LING,  DICK  FLEWELLING,  MIKE  FLYNN,  RORY  FLYNN,  DR.  WM. 
MAXSON,  AL  MAYFIELD,  BERNICE  McCLURE,  MRS.  HELEN  MEYER, 
MRS.  BARBARA  BURNS  PHILLIPS,  DAVID  RAVENCRAFT,  ALFRED 
M.  REECE  (Compiler),  VIRGINIA  N.  REECE,  DR.  KINGSLEY 
STEVENS. 


* * 


* 


WILLARD,  CARTER  COUNTY  (Approximately  eight  miles  on  foot 
through  fields,  woodlands,  and  creek  bottoms). — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  Sunny;  temp.  34  to  55.  One  observer.  Total,  30  species;  299 
individuals. — ERCEL  KOZEE. 


* 


* * 


ASHLAND  (Boyd-Carter  County;  deciduous  and  coniferous  forests 
50%,  open  and  cultivated  fields  30%,  brush  15%,  swamp  5%). — Dec.  28; 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  19  at  start;  wind,  8-12  m.p.h.;  ponds 
and  lakes  frozen,  ground  with  3-4  inches  of  snow.  Two  observers  in  one 
party.  Total  party-hours,  8 (4%  on  foot,  3V2  by  car);  total  party-miles 
118  (8  on  foot,  110  by  car).— LOIS  FORSON,  WALTER  FORSON. 


Notes  on  Ashland  Count 

Robins  were  extremely  scarce  this  year;  they  have  been  gone  for 
several  months.  Our  Bluebird  count  was  up  slightly. 

We  found  that  birds  are  grouping  up;  that  we  would  walk  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile  at  times  without  observing  or  hearing  a bird,  then  we 
would  find  several  in  a group.  We  have  been  interested  in  the  fact  that 
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we  have  found  this  to  be  true  all  during  the  year. 

* * * 

LOVELY  (Chapman  and  Cline  farms,  Turkey  Creek,  and  Tug  River 
areas,  near  South  Williamson;  old  fields,  slashes,  creek  banks  75%,  woods 
25%). — Dec.  28;  temp.  28  to  31;  wind  N,  5 m.p.h.  Most  observations  on 
foot.  Total,  20  species,  647  individuals. — R.  L.  CHAPMAN,  DONALD  R. 
KINDSCHI,  RUFUS  M.  REED  (Compiler). 


Notes  on  Lovely  and  South  Williamson  Count 

Blue  Jays  and  Carolina  Chickadees  were  unusually  common. 

Efforts  to  find  some  of  the  species  usually  found  on  previous  counts — 
Robin,  Bluebird,  and  American  Goldfinch — failed. 

The  two  Loggerhead  Shrikes  were  found  near  Lovely  by  Rufus  Reed 
and  R.  H.  Chapman. 


* * * 

ADDITIONAL  CENSUS  COUNTS 

(Here  is  a count  from  Deatsville  that  could  not  be  included  in  the 
regular  tabulation  because  the  area  censused  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  other  nineteen;  it  is,  however,  a good  list  of  land  birds  to  be  found 
in  Nelson  County  in  winter  and  is  presented  for  our  readers’  informa- 
tion.— Ed.) 

DEATSVILLE — Dec.  21  (Weller  farm  covering  about  100  acres). 
Total,  23  species,  183  individuals.  Red-tailed  Hawk,  1;  Sparrow  Hawk,  1; 
Mourning  Dove,  1;  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  2;  Pileated  Woodpecker,  5; 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  5;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Downy  Woodpecker, 
4;  Common  Crow,  11;  Carolina  Chickadee,  9;  Tufted  Titmouse,  15;  Caro- 
lina Wren,  2;  Mockingbird,  1;  Hermit  Thrush,  4;  Eastern  Bluebird,  6; 
Cedar  Waxwing,  17;  Starling,  14;  House  Sparrow,  8;  Eastern  Meadow- 
lark, 14;  Cardinal,  27;  American  Goldfinch,  1;  Slate-colored  Junco,  32; 
White- throated  Sparrow,  2. — CLETIS  WELLER. 


FROM  OUR  MICHIGAN  MEMBER 

WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN  (The  same  area  covered  as  in  the  last 
several  years) — Dec.  26;  8:35  a.m.  to  11:40  a.m.  Overcast;  temp.  31  to 
41;  wind  W,  very  light;  ground  covered  with  six  inches  of  snow;  lake 
and  river  frozen  over.  Total,  21  species,  153  individuals.  A Brown-headed 
Cowbird  observed  during  count  week.  Red-tailed  Hawk,  1;  Mourning 
Dove,  12;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Downy 
Woodpecker,  2;  Prairie  Horned  Lark,  1;  Blue  Jay,  12;  Common  Crow,  2; 
Black-capped  Chickadee,  4;  Tufted  Titmouse,  2;  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
2;  Starling,  8;  House  Sparrow,  27;  Common  Grackle,  1;  Cardinal,  7;  Eve- 
ning Grosbeak,  1;  American  Goldfinch,  2;  Slate-colored  Junco,  19;  Tree 
Sparrow,  45;  White-crowned  Sparrow,  2;  Song  Sparrow,  1. — OSCAR 

mckinley  bryens. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

SNOW  BUNTINGS  ON  FALLS  OF  OHIO 

About  mid-noon  on  November  17,  1963,  as  I was  walking  on  the 
virtually  barren  limestone  shelf-rock  on  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  two  birds  flew 
before  me  just  as  I reached  one  of  the  sloughs.  I suspect  the  birds  were 
feeding  along  the  stream  before  I startled  them.  They  flew  only  a few  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  water.  At  this  point  they  both  sat  in  full  view  for 
many  seconds  while  I noted  the  plumage  characteristics  enumerated  be- 
low. The  identity  of  the  birds  as  Snow  Buntings  (Plectrophenax  nivalis) 
was,  of  course,  instantaneously  obvious,  for  they  revealed  the  extensive 
white  wing  patches  as  they  flushed.  The  entire  upper  wing  surface  was 
white  save  the  outermost  primaries,  which  were  dark.  The  ventral  sur- 
face was  almost  entirely  clear  white.  The  exception  was  a small  rusty- 
brownish  smudge  median  on  the  upper  breast.  The  head  was  white  with 
exception  of  a rusty  auricular  patch  and  variable  rusty  in  the  crown. 
The  back  was  evenly  streaked  with  gray  and  brown.  The  tail  was  almost 
entirely  white  with  some  darker  feather  edging  toward  the  distal  end. 
This  was  flanked  posteriorly  by  an  immaculate  white  rump  visible  when 
the  birds  flew.  The  bills,  typically  conical  and  finch-like,  were  pinkish 
or  horn  in  color.  The  tarsi  were  jet  black.  In  size  the  birds  suggested 
the  Horned  Lark  (Eremophila  alpestris),  but  were  somewhat  chunkier 
and  shorter-tailed.  The  shape  is  probably  not  distinguished  from  the 
species  of  longspurs. 

The  birds  ran  rather  than  hopped  on  the  barren  rocks.  One  bird  ut- 
tered the  single  whistled  “tu”  of  the  species  when  it  flew  up  from  the 
rock.  I have  found  this  to  be  rather  close  to  the  Red  Crossbill  (Loxia 
curvirosira)  but  somewhat  more  musical.  During  the  past  five  years  while 
living  in  northern  Indiana  and  western  New  York  I have  observed  many 
thousand  individuals  of  this  species  under  many  varying  conditions  and 
plumages. 

Joseph  Croft  visited  the  Falls  of  Ohio  on  December  21,  and  saw  three 
Snow  Buntings.  On  December  22,  I could  not  find  the  birds,  but  later  in 
the  day  four  were  found  flitting  about  on  the  snow  and  ice  by  Croft, 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  and  William  Rowe. — KENNETH  ABLE,  Louisville. 


LE  CONTE’S  SPARROW  AT  LEXINGTON 

On  December  31,  1963,  Algie  Reece  and  the  writer  observed  an  un- 
familiar sparrow  at  Dr.  Hackensmith’s  farm  in  Jessamine  County.  It  was 
a Le  Conte’s  Sparrow  (Fasserherbultis  caudacuiiis) . We  had  ideal  views 
of  the  bird  as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  approached,  within  15  feet,  without 
flying.  All  field  marks  tallied  with  the  description  and  picture  in  Peter- 
son’s Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  to  which  we  referred  upon  return  to  the 
car.  The  colors  seemed  quite  vivid  as  we  observed  the  bird  in  the  short 
grass  above  the  snow-covered  ground.  The  color  plate  to  which  we  re- 
ferred does  not  portray  the  sharp  and  distinct  colors  and  marks  noted 
in  life.  The  only  field  mark  that  may  not  have  been  typical  was  the 
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grading  of  the  white  median  crown  stripe  into  tan  on  the  forehead. — 
MIKE  FLYNN,  Lexington. 


* * * 


THE  WOODBURN  LAKES,  SEASON  OF  1963 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1962-63  the  rainfall  in  the  Bowling  Green 
area  was  far  below  normal.  As  late  as  March  2,  1963,  I walked  through 
the  Chaney  Swamp  and  found  it  as  dry  as  it  usually  is  in  mid- summer. 
Heavy  rains  immediately  afterwards  started  the  springs  to  flowing  at 
the  Chaney  and  the  McElroy  Lakes  on  March  10.  Within  ten  days  the 
lakes  had  reached  their  highest  level  for  the  season,  about  100  acres  at 
each  lake.  Because  the  water  came  so  late,  only  14  species  of  ducks,  most 
of  them  in  small  numbers,  ever  visited  the  lakes  before  the  last  puddle 
at  Chaney’s  disappeared  on  April  28.  Normal  years  bring  20  to  22  species 
of  ducks.  However,  14  species  of  shorebirds  were  recorded,  considerably 
better  than  for  any  recent  year.  All  told,  36  species  of  water  birds  were 
recorded,  making  the  season  one  of  the  poorest  in  many  years. 

In  general,  the  numbers  of  individuals  were  also  below  average.  A 
record  of  100  Blue-winged  Teal  (Anas  discors)  on  April  11  was  the  only 
large  find  of  ducks;  most  species  ranged  from  one  to  10  in  one  day.  Only 
a few  more  than  20  American  Coots  (Fulica  americana)  were  sighted  in 
one  day,  even  when  both  lakes  were  visited.  Two  hundred  Pectoral  Sand- 
pipers (Erolia  melanotos)  on  our  K.  O.  S.  field  day,  April  20,  and  a flock 
of  200  Greater  Yellowlegs  (Totanus  melanoleucus)  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs 
(Totanus  flavipes)  on  April  17  were  the  only  other  large  finds.  The 
water  went  down  before  good  weather  for  herons.  Because  the  water 
was  so  low  at  both  lakes,  accessibility  was  easy,  and  I feel  that  just 
about  everything  was  seen. 

The  oddities  for  the  season  were  the  following:  American  Golden 
Plover  (Pluvialis  dominica) — 1 on  March  13,  4 on  March  29,  and  2 on 
April  13;  Black-bellied  Plover  (Squatarola  squatarola) — 1 on  April  11 
and  1 on  April  20;  Knot  (Calidris  canutus) — 1 on  April  20,  1 on  April  23, 
and  1 on  April  26  (all  at  Chaney’s,  probably  the  same  bird);  Baird’s 
Sandpiper  (Erolia  bairdii) — 3 at  Chaney’s  on  April  20;  and  Sanderling 
(Crocethia  alba) — 1 on  April  19  at  Chaney’s.  The  best  single  species 
count  was  made  on  April  20  by  the  K.  O.  S.  members — 19  species.  The 
whole  season  was  short  and  rather  disappointing. — GORDON  WILSON, 
Bowling  Green. 


* * 


* 


SOME  SUMMER  NOTES 

A LATE  SWAINSON’S  THRUSH.— The  Swainson’s  Thrush  (Hylo- 
cichla  ustulata)  arrived  on  April  19,  1963,  just  about  its  average  date. 
Almost  at  once  I could  see  and  hear  it  daily  in  the  brushy  lot  behind  my 
yard.  Until  this  season  its  departure  date  occurred  around  May  16,  with 
May  28,  1962,  as  the  latest  it  was  ever  found.  Every  day  through  late  May 
and  all  of  June  I could  see  and  hear  the  one  lone  bird  that  stayed  in  the 
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small  trees  and  in  the  piles  of  brush.  Usually  it  would  call  at  all  times 
of  the  day  and  would  sing  its  distinctive  song  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Finally,  on  July  1 it  seemed  to  sing  even  more 
melodiously  than  ever;  after  that  day  it  did  not  appear. 

CARDINALS  AND  TOWHEES  FEED  COWBIRDS.— On  July  1,  1963, 
while  I was  listening  to  what  proved  to  be  the  last  song  of  the  Swainson’s 
Thrush  before  the  bird  went  to  its  summer  home,  I also  heard  the 
squeaky  notes  of  a young  Brown-headed  Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater).  Al- 
most at  once  a female  Rufous-sided  Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus) 
came  with  food  for  the  little  bird.  Again  and  again  I watched  it  being 
fed,  that  day  and  on  several  succeeding  days,  until  the  Cowbird  was  full- 
grown  in  size.  On  July  16,  1963,  in  the  same  clump  of  bushes  a pair  of 
Cardinals  (Richmondena  cardinalis)  were  feeding  a very  small  Cowbird. 
They,  too,  continued  their  care  of  the  little  parasite  until  it  was  mature. 

GRACKLE  ANTING. — Again  on  July  1,  1963,  in  my  back  yard  I 
watched  a Common  Grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula)  anting  at  an  anthill 
that  has  often  been  frequented  by  a Yellow-shafted  Flicker  (Colaptes 
auratus).  In  spite  of  the  frequency  of  anting  by  many  species  of  birds, 
this  is  the  first  authentic  instance  in  my  whole  experience  of  observing 
birds. — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 


* * * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

NATION  HONORS  AUDUBON 

K.  O.  S.  extends  congratulations  to  Henderson,  and  to  the  Henderson 
Audubon  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  day’s  distribution  in  the 
nation  of  the  new  Audubon  Postage  Stamp  on  December  7,  1963.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  event  took  place  at  Henderson,  since  John  James  Audubon 
lived  there  from  1810  to  1819.  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  W.  P.  Rhoads,  and 
Miss  Edna  Vogel,  members  of  our  society,  served  on  the  committee,  and 
aided  in  focusing  attention  on  this  early  ornithologist’s  work  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

* * * 


COLONEL  LUCIEN  BECKNER  DIES 

Lucien  Beckner,  curator  of  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Library 
Museum,  and  Honorary  K.  O.  S.  member,  died  August  28,  1963,  at  the 
age  of  90. 

Beckner  was  a charter  member  of  the  Louisville  Chapter  and  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  informative  talks  on  Kentucky  history  and 
its  birdlife.  His  passing  leaves  us  with  a great  sense  of  loss. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


K.O.S.  STAFF  ARTIST 

The  cover  picture  of  the  Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum)  is 
from  a painting  by  Ray  Harm  of  Berea,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Harm,  a native 
of  West  Virginia,  was  reared  near  Elkins  in  the  mountain  country  and 
has  moved  to  Kentucky  within  the  past  year.  He  is  now  a naturalist  with 
the  Kentucky  State  Parks,  and  his  background  includes  training  show 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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SONG  AND  MIMICRY  IN  THE  BROWN  THRASHER 

James  W.  Hancock 

The  Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum),  being  a common  door- 
yard  bird,  is  a very  convenient  species  to  study  and  on  which  to  ac- 
cumulate data  on  bird  song. 

In  early  spring,  and  frequently  in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  it 
mounts  to  the  top  of  a tall  tree  or  other  conspicuous  perch  and  sings 
incessantly.  These  periods  of  song  may  give  the  impression  that  this 
species,  considered  in  total  volume,  is  a top  songster,  yet  this  song  is  inter- 
rupted during  certain  phases  of  the  breeding  cycle  and  the  thrasher, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus  spurius),  has 
one  of  the  shortest  seasons  of  song  of  our  common  dooryard  birds.  The 
oriole  has  been  discussed  in  a previous  article  (Hancock,  1962.) 

Actually,  this  article  is  not  a specialized  study,  but  perhaps  my 
notes  and  records  on  the  Brown  Thrasher,  over  a long  period,  may  still 
have  a cumulative  value  and  are  here  given,  along  with  references  to 
the  work  of  other  students.  My  records  cover,  though  more  or  less  in- 
termittently, a period  of  around  thirty  years,  or  1933-1963,  all  made 
within  Hopkins  County. 

The  thrasher  is  a brilliant  performer,  singing,  when  at  his  best,  with 
fervor  and  abandon.  At  times  the  male  appears  to  sing  tirelessly,  and 
the  song  is  as  much  a part  of  early  spring  as  the  swelling  of  the  buds, 
the  chilly  March  winds  and  the  opening  of  the  first  crocus  blossoms. 

This  species  does  not  have  the  lofty  flight  song  of  the  Horned  Lark 
(Eremophila  alpestris)  or  even  the  fluttering  ecstasy  song  of  the  Yellow- 
throat  (Geothlypis  trichas).  Actually,  it  does  not  have  what  may  be  term- 
ed a true  flight  song,  but  it  does  sing  occasionally  in  flight.  My  notes 
record  song  in  flight  on  these  dates:  March  26,  1961;  April  10,  1952; 

May  17,  20,  1934;  June  10,  1946;  June  15,  1934;  and  I suspect  there  may 
have  been  some  unrecorded  observations.  Note  that  these  records  were 
in  spring  and  early  summer  and  none  after  the  termination  of  the  regular 
song  season  in  July.  Sometimes  the  performer  will  sing  in  flight,  perch 
and  continue  the  song  without  interruption.  It  is  usually  a rather  casual 
performance,  perhaps  not  essential  in  itself  to  the  normal  pattern  of  the 
breeding  cycle. 

Erwin  (1935),  however,  writes  that  a male  “sang  very  softly  when 
the  female  was  nearby,  but  when  she  flew  away  he  also  [as  did  another] 
began  to  sing  much  louder,  as  if  to  call  her  back,  and  at  one  time  fol- 
lowed her  a short  distance,  singing  on  the  wing.” 

My  records  on  the  spring  song,  on  individuals  thought  to  be  summer 
residents,  cover  twenty  years,  these  being  taken  during  these  particular 
years:  1933-’37,  1945-’50,  1952-’55,  1957-’58,  1960-’61,  1963.  Usually  the 

species  is  in  song  on  arrival,  but  not  in  every  instance.  In  1933  the  bird 
was  here  on  March  15  but  the  song  was  first  heard  on  the  16th;  in  1950 
it  was  present  by  March  2 but  no  song  was  heard  until  the  15th.  Un- 
doubtedly, on  a songster  that  arrives  so  early  in  the  season,  cold  winds 
and  low  temperatures,  or  balmy  spells  on  the  other  hand,  must  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  singing. 
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During  this  period  the  thrasher  appeared  as  early  as  March  2,  1950, 
and  as  late  as  March  22,  1947,  while  an  average  date  is  March  10.  The 
song  was  heard  as  early  as  March  4,  1955,  and  began  as  late  as  March 
28,  1960,  with  an  average  being  March  12. 

The  species  has  been  found  wintering  frequently  in  recent  years  in 
Western  Kentucky  and  I have  three  late  February  records  of  song,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  summary,  that  appear  to  be  by  wintering  individuals 
and  must  have  been  the  very  first  song  of  the  season.  These  are:  Feb. 

27,  1951  (also  heard  on  the  28th);  Feb.  21,  1959;  Feb.  22,  1962.  The  full 
song  was  heard  on  the  1951  and  1959  records;  the  bird  in  1962  sang  dis- 
tinctly but  gave  a rather  uninspired  performance  and  was  not  heard 
further  until  March  7.  The  singer  in  1959  was  also  heard  on  Feb.  23, 
25,  26. 

The  species  is  at  its  height  of  song  here  in  April,  May  and  June. 
Frequency  of  song  is  particularly  noticeable  in  April,  while,  in  number 
of  singing  individuals,  it  is  sometimes  lessened  in  May  and  June,  since 
the  bird,  as  a rule,  does  little  singing  after  incubation  has  begun. 

My  data  on  the  cessation  of  song  are  not  so  extensive  as  that  of 
Saunders,  although  I have  noted  that  some  individuals  sing  well  beyond 
the  others.  I have  fifteen  years  of  records  on  the  last  dates  of  cessation, 
these  being  for  the  years  1934-’36,  1946,  1950-’52,  1954,  1956-’61,  1963. 
The  earliest  date  for  this  period  is  July  2,  1952  and  the  latest  is  July  28, 
1958,  and  July  28,  1960.  (Incidentally,  most  thrashers  had  ceased  to  sing 
by  July  14  in  1960,  while  in  1958  the  song  was  heard  frequently  up  until 
the  28th).  The  average  date  of  cessation  during  this  total  period  is  July 
14. 

At  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  Stone  (1937)  finds:  “They  stop  singing, 

I think,  sooner  than  any  of  our  native  birds  and  my  latest  dates  are 
June  22,  1924;  July  2,  1921;  July  4,  1928.”  At  Allegany  State  Park,  New 
York,  Saunders  (1938),  in  four  years  of  study,  finds  the  earliest  date  of 
cessation  to  be  July  6,  1921,  the  latest  July  16,  1931,  and  July  8 an  aver- 
age. At  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut  (1948a)  he  cites  a much  more  de- 
tailed set  of  data.  Briefly,  the  last  individual  song  was  heard  on  July 
16,  1941,  while  a general  cessation  average  was  noted  by  June  30;  the 
earliest  record  was  on  June  17,  1945. 

Cessation  of  song  in  the  thrasher,  as  well  as  in  many  other  songsters, 
appears  to  be  partially  governed  by  whether  the  summer  is  cooler  and 
wetter  than  average.  In  1952  this  area  had  an  extremely  hot,  dry  sum- 
mer, and,  as  mentioned,  no  song  was  heard  after  July  2;  in  1958  July 
was  an  extremely  wet  month,  too  wet  to  cultivate  a late  garden  I had 
planted,  and  the  species  sang  until  late  July. 

However,  to  my  knowledge,  cessation  has  not  been  exhaustively 
studied,  and  there  may  be  other  factors  that  have  a bearing  on  this  early 
and  late  termination  of  the  regular  song  season. 

In  August,  September,  and  October  I have  recorded  some  22  in- 
stances of  song.  According  to  Dwight  (1900),  the  “adult  winter  plumage 
is  acquired  by  a complete  post-nuptial  moult  in  July  and  August.”  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  the  species  may  sometimes  sing  during  the 
moult,  and,  doubtless,  on  occasion  after  the  moult  has  been  completed. 
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Frequently  the  bird  sings  from  a low  perch  at  this  season,  oftentimes 
back  among  the  branches  of  a tree  in  a manner  more  suggestive  of  the 
Catbird  (Dumetella  carolinensis),  usually  only  a “whisper  song,”  some- 
times with  the  bill  closed  and  the  song  audible  only  at  close  range.  How- 
ever, on  other  occasions,  I have  seen  the  singer  mount  to  the  top  of  a tree, 
such  as  a sassafras,  elm,  or  a tall  oak,  and  sing.  Even  then  the  notes  may 
sound  broken  or  lacking  in  volume.  Sometimes  a singer  sends  out  a few 
notes  loud  and  distinct,  then  it  seems  to  lose  inspiration  and  sits  silent 
or  leaves  its  perch.  Performances  of  this  type  were  observed  at  my  home 
on  August  16  and  September  7,  1948,  presumably  by  the  same  individual. 
Never  have  I seen  a prolonged,  full-throated  performance  from  a high 
perch  by  this  species  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  after  the  termination 
of  the  regular  song  season. 

An  interesting  performance  was  noted  at  Spring  Lake,  near  Madison- 
ville,  on  October  16,  1947.  This  bird  sang  about  8-10  feet  above  the 
ground  in  trees  near  the  lake.  The  notes  were  hardly  so  loud  as  in 
spring  but  were  surprisingly  distinct.  It  sang  about  five  minutes,  ceased 
when  I approached,  then  began  again  in  lower  tones.  It  sang  while  back 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

My  records  on  renewal  include  eight  in  August,  twelve  in  September 
and  only  two  in  October.  Of  these,  eight  were  performed  from  a high 
perch. 

Saunders  (1948b)  writes:  “I  have  heard  this  bird  singing  in  the 

fall  just  once,  September  13,  1944,”  while  Bicknell  (1884)  records  a fall 
song  on  September  8,  1881. 

On  April  3,  1934,  I heard  a low  song  as  I approached  a thrasher  nest 
in  a brush  pile.  The  bird  apparently  sang  either  while  standing  over  or 
sitting  on  the  nest.  On  April  15,  1960,  I saw  a nest  being  built  in  a young 
elm  across  the  road  from  my  home.  As  I watched,  the  bird  at  the  nest  sang 
in  pleasant  low  phrases,  sometimes  increasing  these  slightly  in  volume. 

John  Burroughs  (Saunders,  1929)  stated  that  the  Brown  Thrasher  never 
sings  near  the  nest,  and  Wright  (1936)  writes:  “Under  no  circumstances 

does  he  sing  when  near  his  nest.”  Saunders  disagrees,  however,  and 
later  states  (1951):  “As  soon  as  the  nest  is  established,  the  bird  ceases 

singing,  but  it  begins  again  when  the  nesting  is  over.  This  has  led  to 
the  statement  that  the  bird  does  not  sing  near  its  nest,  but  it  is  my 
experience  that  if  one  notes  the  place  where  a bird  sings  daily  in  April 
and  a week  or  two  later  the  song  has  ceased,  he  may,  by  careful  search, 
find  a nest  very  near  the  spot  where  the  singing  took  place.” 

In  addition  to  the  whisper  songs  already  mentioned,  I have  two  winter 
records  of  this  type,  these  being  on  February  5,  1941,  and  December  31, 
1958.  Both  these  birds  were  watched  at  close  range  as  they  sang  with 
the  bill  closed.  (Some  late  February  records  have  already  been  discussed, 
but  were  not  whisper  songs.) 

Laskey  (1935)  discusses  a song  of  this  nature  in  early  spring  at 
Nashville  as  follows:  “.  . . Also  in  March,  but  about  the  middle  of  the 

month,  a Brown  Thrasher  that  had  arrived  two  days  previously,  was. 
heard  at  noon-day,  softly  singing  as  if  communing  with  himself.  It 
was  not  until  a week  later  that  the  usual  springtime  song  of  this  species 
was  recorded  that  year  in  the  garden.” 
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In  my  opinion,  the  Brown  Thrasher,  in  the  wild,  is  capable  of  mi- 
micry, but  his  talents  are  well  below  those  of  the  Mockingbird,  Catbird, 
or  even  the  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris).  The  songs  or  calls  recognized 
are  often  fragmentary  and  are  sometimes  difficult  to  judge.  My  notes 
include  records  on  imitations,  however,  of  the  Tufted  Titmouse  (Parus 
bicolor),  Yellowthroat,  Killdeer  (Charadrius  vociferus),  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet  (Regulus  calendula),  Scarlet  Tanager  (Piranga  olivacea),  Caro- 
lina Chickadee  (Parus  carolinensis),  Wood  Pewee  (Contopus  virens),  and 
Prairie  Warbler  (Dendroica  discolor). 

The  various  writers  disagree  on  whether  the  thrasher  is  capable  of 
mimicry.  Dawson  (1903)  writes:  “Now  and  then  he  lapses  into  mimi- 

cry but  for  the  most  part  his  notes  are  his  own — piquant,  incisive,  peremp- 
tory, stirring.”  Nehrling  (Barrows,  1912)  thinks  “It  consists  entirely  of 
original  notes,  those  of  other  birds  never  entering  into  the  composition.” 
Saunders  (1951)  says  it  “Sometimes  imitates  other  species,  but  less  fre- 
quently than  the  Catbird  or  the  Mockingbird.  Six  species  is  the  largest 
number  I have  known  an  individual  to  imitate.” 

The  experiences  of  Beals  (1942)  with  this  species,  in  regard  to  mi- 
micry, are  of  particular  interest.  Working  on  the  theory  that  members  of 
the  thrasher  family  should  have  the  ability  to  mimic  human  conversation, 
she  tried  her  luck  on  a pet  thrasher  with  amazing  results.  She  writes: 
“His  vocabulary  soon  consisted  of  ninety  individual  words  and  an  ex- 
tensive repertory  of  phrases  or  sentences”;  in  addition,  “He  imitated 
the  songs  of  the  Redwing,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Northern  Yellowthroat  and 
many  others,  and  pronounced  such  names  as  Chewink,  Bob-white,  Phoebe, 
Killdeer,  Whip-poor-will  and  Pewee.  He  loved  the  word  ‘busy’  and  re- 
peated it  many  times  during  the  day,  with  inflection  and  interrogation 
‘Busy,  busy,  busy’?”  Thus  it  appears  that  the  imitative  ability  of  some  in- 
dividual thrashers  may  be  far  beyond  that  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
them. 
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TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER,  1963 

Joseph  Croft 

Traill’s  Flycatchers  (Empidonax  traillii)  were  again  present  at  Louis- 
ville during  the  summer  of  1963,  although  apparently  in  numbers  slightly 
smaller  than  those  of  1962  (see  Ky.  Warbler,  38:59-61,  1962).  Observa- 
tions indicated  seven  pairs  in  Jefferson  County,  plus  two  others  on  the 
Indiana  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  Of  three  nests  examined  in  Jefferson 
County,  only  one  held  eggs  or  young.  The  season’s  most  noteworthy 
observation,  however,  was  the  discovery  of  a used  nest  in  Nelson  County, 
extending  the  definitely  established  breeding  range  some  35  miles  south- 
ward into  central  Kentucky. 

Three  pairs  were  found  in  the  Caperton’s  Swamp  area,  compared  to 
last  year’s  four.  Two  pairs,  first  noted  in  early  June  by  Haven  Wiley, 
were  present  in  the  marshy  area  along  the  Louisville  Country  Club  Road; 
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a third  pair  nested  behind  Fairview  Beach,  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
east.  The  following  nests  were  found: 

Nest  1.  Found  June  22,  at  edge  of  pond  behind  Fairview  Beach,  6 
feet  up  in  ash  sapling,  with  three  warm  eggs;  our  earliest  date  for  eggs. 
July  7,  two  young,  apparently  only  a day  old.  July  15,  two  young.  July 
20,  nest  empty;  no  fledglings  found  in  vicinity,  but  adult  bird  calling 
very  excitedly. 

Nest  2.  Found  July  7,  in  Country  Club  Road  area,  5£  feet  up  in 
maple;  empty.  July  15,  empty.  July  20,  found  destroyed,  with  only  a 
few  wisps  of  the  nest  material  still  in  place. 

Nest  3.  Found  July  15,  in  Country  Club  Road  area,  3^  feet  up  in 
maple;  very  precariously  supported;  empty.  July  20,  found  lying  on 
ground. 

On  June  29  in  the  willow  thickets  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  I found 
three  widely  separated  birds,  plus  a fourth  that  was  probably  the  mate 
of  one  of  these.  This  is  a probable  decrease  of  one  pair  from  last  year’s 
four.  No  nests  were  found  at  the  Falls  this  year.  The  latest  record  of 
the  season  was  made  here  on  September  7,  when  William  Rowe  and  I 
heard  one  calling.  Two  other  birds,  about  a mile  apart,  were  found  in 
June  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  River. 

The  species  was  also  found  in  one  new  Jefferson  County  area  this 
summer;  on  July  28  I found  an  adult  calling  in  poplar  saplings  along  the 
border  of  a large  cattail  pond,  near  Manslick  Road  and  the  Watterson 
Expressway. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  locate  the  flycatchers  this  year  in  Bullitt 
County,  where  last  year  two  singing  males  were  found  (Ky.  Warbler, 
38:61,  1962).  I did,  however,  make  brief  checks  of  a few  possible  spots 
in  Meade  and  Nelson  Counties.  These  checks  produced  no  results  until 
late  August,  when  a used  nest  was  located  in  Nelson  County;  this  may 
be  listed  as: 

Nest  4.  Found  August  25,  in  a small  marsh  at  Johnson’s  Lake, 
western  Nelson  County;  7 feet  up  in  willow.  Judging  by  its  relatively 
good  condition,  this  nest  was  obviously  built  this  year.  The  elevation 
here  is  430  feet,  lowest  in  the  county.  This  location  is  about  35  miles 
south  of  previously  located  nests,  all  in  northern  Jefferson  County,  and 
20  miles  south  of  last  year’s  Bullitt  County  birds. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  records  listed  here,  and  in  my  two 
previous  notes  on  this  species,  must  surely  represent  only  a fraction  of 
the  birds  actually  present;  even  in  Jefferson  County  there  are  many  likely 
areas  which  have  not  yet  been  searched  for  these  inconspicuous  little  fly- 
catchers. In  view  of  the  recent  expansion  of  the  species’  range  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  it  would  be  surprising  if  Traill’s  Flycatchers  are 
not  now  established  as  rare  but  fairly  regular  breeding  birds  over  a large 
part  of  Kentucky.  For  example,  while  there  seems  to  be  only  a single 
record  of  the  species  in  the  Kentucky  mountains  (Herndon,  Ky.  Warbler, 
34:57-58,  1958),  in  late  June  1962  Charles  O.  Handley,  Jr.,  on  a brief  visit 
to  extreme  southwestern  Virginia,  found  this  bird  singing  near  Ewing 
(Raven,  33,  no.  4:4,  1962);  this  is  about  three  miles  from  Kentucky. 
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SHORT-BILLED  MARSH  WRENS  IN  MEADE  COUNTY 


William  Rowe 


On  July  4,  1963,  Joe  Croft  and  I were  searching  a large  unmown 
orchard  grass  field  on  state  route  333  just  south  of  Maples  Corner  in 
southern  Meade  County.  After  dragging  a rope  through  most  of  the 
field  we  heard  a song  that  Croft  identified  as  a Short-billed  Marsh  Wren’s 
(Cistothorus  platensis).  We  soon  found  the  singer;  it  and  another  wren 
were  not  shy  and  offered  good  looks.  While  leaving  the  field  we  saw  a 
third.  On  subsequent  trips  alone  and  with  others  (July  5,  9,  11,  15,  21, 
28;  August  12,  23;  September  3)  I found  more  wrens  in  this  field  and 
several  more  fields  containing  wrens. 

These  fields  were  contiguous,  except  for  Field  7 directly  across  the 
road  from  the  others,  and  their  total  area  was  around  (probably  more 
than)  200  acres.  Fields  1 and  4 were  largely  of  thick  orchard  grass.  Field 
2 contained  an  area  of  mixed  orchard  (primarily)  and  Johnson  grass, 
another  area  of  tall,  dense  green  weeds,  and  a long,  narrow  strip  of 
Johnson  grass.  Field  3 was  of  shorter,  less  dense  orchard  grass,  except 
for  a few  spots  of  thick  growth,  and  was  very  weedy.  Fields  5 and  6 
were  of  thick  orchard  grass,  and  each  had  a large,  roughly  circular  patch 
of  waist-high  weeds  like  those  of  Field  2;  the  ridge  along  the  rear  of  Field 
6 contained  much  sweet  clover  of  the  previous  year  (dry,  brittle  stalks). 
I never  walked  through  the  whole  of  Field  7,  but  the  eastern  third  of  it 
consisted  of  mixed  orchard  and  Johnson  grass. 


Other  birds  inhabiting  these  fields  were  the  Eastern  Meadowlark 
(Sturnella  magna);  the  Redwinged  Blackbird  (Agelaius  phoeniceus)  in 
the  dense  weeds;  the  Dickcissel  (Spiza  americana),  the  most  abundant 
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bird;  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (Ammodramus  savannarum),  usually 
where  the  grass  was  shorter  and  sparser;  and  Henslow’s  Sparrow  (Passer- 
herbulus  henslowii),  in  both  weed  patches  and  thick  grass. 

On  the  afternon  of  July  21  Haven  Wiley  counted  12  singing  Short- 
bills  in  Field  6,  an  adjacent  section  of  Field  5,  and  the  small  field  behind 
the  owner’s  house.  I censused  the  rest  of  the  fields  on  the  evening  of 
July  28  and  found  Field  5 and  part  of  Field  6 mown.  My  total  for  Fields 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7 was  11  singing  wrens,  which  were  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted. Field  1 had  one  wren  and  the  others  two  or  three  apiece.  The 
combined  total  of  the  two  counts  was  23.  A third  of  these  (8)  were 
counted  in  Field  6,  although  several  other  fields  presented  equally  good 
habitat.  It  may  be  that  fewer  birds  sang  than  were  present  in  the  other 
fields  on  July  28,  but  even  so  I think  Field  6 actually  did  have  a higher 
population.  Puzzling,  too,  is  an  apparent  increase  in  wrens  in  Field  7. 
On  July  28  I heard  only  two  singing  wrens  there.  Between  then  and 
August  12,  when  I returned,  most  of  the  other  fields  across  the  road  were 
mown.  On  the  12th  I heard  8 wrens  singing  in  Field  7.  Either  the  first 
count  was  far  too  low,  or  some  dispossessed  wrens  from  other  fields 
took  up  residence  in  7,  or  new,  nonbreeding  wrens  moved  in  temporarily. 

The  wrens  seemed  to  show  no  preference  between  ridges  and  hollows 
as  long  as  the  hay  was  thick  and  tall.  Since  the  area  was  predominantly 
orchard  grass  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  wrens  would  accept  any 
other  habitat.  They  seemed  to  avoid  the  areas  that  were  strictly  weeds, 
although  we  often  found  them  on  the  fringes,  where  the  grass  and  weeds 
blend.  One  nest  found  in  Johnson  grass  seems  to  indicate  that  the  birds 
might  nest  in  Johnson  grass  alone  if  it  were  thick  enough. 

An  odd  habit  of  this  wren  is  the  building  of  one  or  more  dummy 
nests,  which  are  apparently  left  unlined  (no  fur,  feathers,  or  other 
material  added)  and  are  not  used  for  raising  young.  We  found  three  of 
these.  The  first  was  in  Field  2 in  a section  of  mixed  orchard  and  Johnson 
grass.  A wren  carrying  a piece  of  dead  grass  in  its  bill  led  John  Wester- 
man  and  me  to  it.  The  bird  was  apparently  a male,  since  we  later  heard 
it  sing.  The  nest  was  in  a tall  clump  of  Johnson  grass.  It  was  woven 
partly  from  the  living  grass  of  the  clump  and  partly  from  pieces  of  dead 
grass.  It  was  roughly  spherical,  about  one  foot  off  the  ground,  3-4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  had  a hole  in  the  side  of  f-1  inch  diameter.  A1  Wester- 
man  spotted  the  second,  30-50  feet  from  the  first,  while  watching  the  same 
wren,  which  we  think  made  both  nests.  This  one  was  simliar  to  the 
other.  Croft  found  the  third  nest  in  Field  6 on  July  21.  Wiley  described 
it  as  “capsule-shaped  with  small  hole  on  one  side  near  top,  an  elbow- 
length  from  the  ground  in  an  orchard  grass  clump,  about  1|  inch  deep, 
empty.”  Unfortunately  we  found  no  active  nests. 

Singing  males  were  often  easy  to  watch,  sometimes  perching  on  a 
grass  stalk,  a pokeweed  or  other  such  plant,  or  a fence,  sometimes  singing 
from  near  the  ground.  If  approached  too  closely  they  would  generally 
fly  a short  distance  and  resume  singing.  Females  and  silent  males  were 
secretive  and  hard  to  observe,  except  for  an  occasional  bird  that  boldly 
fussed  and  scolded  as  though  the  observer  were  near  an  active  nest  (one 
approached  John  Westerman  to  within  a yard).  At  least  once  Westerman 
and  I observed  a wren  singing  in  flight,  with  its  head  thrown  back  as 
when  perched. 
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The  wrens  seemed  to  sing  at  all  times  of  day,  at  least  between  9:00 
a.m.  and  sunset  (extreme  observation  times).  Wrens  were  still  singing 
repeatedly  on  August  23  in  Field  7 and  one  in  the  small  field  behind  the 
house  (the  only  unmown  fields — there  was  no  evidence  of  wrens  in  any 
mown  field).  On  the  same  date  I heard  three  Short-bills  singing  in  two 
large  fields  of  thick  Johnson  grass  in  bottomland  between  Brandenburg 
and  Battletown.  These  birds  may  have  been  resident,  but  I failed  to 
hear  them  on  previous  trips  past  the  same  place.  On  September  3 two 
wrens  sang  a few  times  in  Field  7 and  a third  gave  its  call  note.  I heard 
no  wrens  in  the  Johnson  grass  fields. 

The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  should  be  looked  and  listened  for  in 
Kentucky  anywhere  orchard  grass  is  left  unmown  through  June  and 
July.  It  may  also  nest  in  Johnson  grass  or  other  thick  cover.  I would 
enjoy  hearing  from  anyone  who  finds  this  bird  in  the  summer  months. 

I thank  Haven  Wiley  for  the  use  of  his  notes. 


* * 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW 

Joseph  Croft  and  Anne  L.  Stamm 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider  (Ky.  Warbler, 
20:  13-19,  1944)  showed  that  the  Chuck-will’s-widow  (Antrostomus  carolin- 
ensis)  in  Kentucky  was  largely  restricted  to  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  State;  she  also  indicated  that  the  bird  was  definitely 
extending  its  range  northward.  Since  that  time,  when  there  was  but  one 
record  of  the  species  in  Jefferson  County,  Chuck-will’s-widows  have  be- 
come regular  breeding  birds  near  Louisville.  Although  the  species 
generally  is  present  only  in  moderate  numbers,  a recent  experience  of 
ours  shows  it  to  be  a very  common  bird  in  at  least  one  section  of  Jefferson 
County. 

On  July  4,  1963,  in  company  with  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  we  spent 
about  two  hours,  starting  at  dusk,  listening  for  Chuck-will’s-widows  and 
Whip-poor-wills  (Caprimulgus  vociferus)  in  an  area  south  of  Taylorsville 
Road,  between  Jeffersontown  and  Fisherville.  It  was  in  this  area  that 
Croft  and  Haven  Wiley  first  began  hearing  Chucks  in  June  1961.  It  is 
mostly  a district  of  small  farms,  with  much  open  country  and  woods  of 
only  moderate  size,  watered  by  Floyds  Fork  and  several  smaller  branches. 
Elevation  ranges  from  about  500  to  720  feet. 

The  moon  was  almost  full  on  July  4,  and  the  sky  clear.  Both  goat- 
suckers were  singing  vigorously;  in  14  miles  we  counted  20  Chuck-will’s- 
widows  and  14  Whip-poor-wills.  Chuck-will’s-widows  tended  to  be  com- 
moner in  the  more  low-lying  areas  along  the  branches  and  in  woodlands 
of  relatively  small  size,  Whip-poor-wills  commoner  in  the  higher  and  more 
heavily  wooded  locations.  However,  no  hard  and  fast  line  could  be  drawn, 
and  at  two  locations  both  species  were  heard  singing  simultaneously. 

Although  this  district  seems  to  provide  especially  favorable  habitat 
for  the  Chuck-will’s-widow,  the  density  of  the  population  suggests  that 
the  species  may  be  more  common  in  other  areas  than  is  generally  realized. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a series  of  counts  from  representative 
areas  of  the  State. 

Chuck-will’s-widows  occasionally  occur  within  the  city  limits  of 
Louisville;  in  July  1961  Croft  heard  one  singing  near  the  amphitheater 
in  Iroquois  Park.  Our  latest  date  is  July  20  (1962),  when  Croft  heard  it 
singing  near  Jeffersontown.  The  species  may  be  expected  to  remain  here 
until  September,  but  it  is  a difficult  bird  to  locate  once  it  has  stopped 
singing. 

At  the  time  of  Miss  Schneider’s  study,  Chuck-will’s-widows  were 
unknown  in  the  eastern  mountains.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  then,  that  in 
Allan  Trout’s  “Greetings”  column  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
August  17,  1963,  Mrs.  Russelle  Riggs  of  Owensboro  reports  hearing  one  at 
Pine  Mountain  State  Park  in  May.  While  this  report  cannot  be  taken 
as  a definite  record,  in  view  of  Mrs.  Riggs’  rather  puzzling  description 
of  the  song,  it  at  least  indicates  that  observers  ought  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  this  bird  in  southeastern  Kentucky.  In  recent  years  Chuck-will’s- 
widows  have  been  found  to  be  of  regular  occurrence,  in  limited  numbers, 
in  Tennessee  mountain  areas  within  50-75  miles  of  the  Kentucky  line.  On 
recent  spring  counts  Chucks  have  been  reported  from  Knoxville,  Green- 
ville, Bristol,  Kingsport,  and  Elizabethton  (see  Migrant,  31:31,  1960; 
32:31,  1961;  33:29,  1962;  34:31,  1963).  Joseph  C.  Howell  and  Muriel  B. 
Monroe  (Migrant,  29:21,  1958)  state  that  the  species  is  fairly  common  in 
the  Knoxville  area,  occurring  April  12  to  August  1. 


FIELD  NOTES 


RED-COCKADED  WOODPECKERS  AT  LAKE  CUMBERLAND 

While  on  a recent  canoe  trip  on  Lake  Cumberland,  I observed  on 
several  occasions  Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  (Dendrocopos  borealis). 
The  observations  were  made  in  mixed  pine,  cedar,  and  hardwood  forest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wolf  Creek  Dam,  approximately  four  miles  from  Lake 
Cumberland  State  Park.  On  July  27,  1963,  I saw  one  male  on  a dead  pine 
tree.  Often  moving  in  nuthatch  fashion,  the  woodpecker  came  down  the 
tree  to  within  30  feet  of  where  I was  standing.  The  following  morning 
I found  three  birds  feeding  simultaneously  on  the  same  tree.  This  dead 
pine  obviously  held  great  attraction  for  the  birds,  for  when  I returned  to 
the  location  on  August  8,  I again  found  a bird. 

Other  birds  of  interest  that  I noted  during  my  seventeen-day  trip  up 
the  lake  were  the  following:  an  Osprey  (Pandion  haliaetus),  an  albino 
buteo,  probably  a Red-shouldered  Hawk  (Buteo  lineatus),  Common  Snipe 
(Capella  gallinago),  and  a number  of  Great  Blue  Herons  (Ardea 
her odias).— ALBERT  G.  WESTERMAN,  Muldraugh. 


SORA  RAIL  IN  MID-SUMMER 


An  adult  Sora  (Porzana  Carolina)  was  observed  each  day  from  June 
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25  until  July  22,  1963,  in  a small  stream  which  borders  our  farm  about 
four  miles  southwest  of  Glasgow  in  Barren  County.  A gravel  bar  covered 
with  vegetation  diverted  the  shallow  water  into  two  channels,  with  both 
banks  grown  to  the  water’s  edge  with  tall  grasses  and  honeysuckle.  The 
bird  spent  most  of  its  time  on  the  gravel  bar  and  along  the  eastern  bank 
in  a spot  some  thirty  feet  from  the  culvert  under  a fairly  well-travelled 
road.  On  July  22  a heavy  rain  filled  the  creek,  clearing  the  gravel  bar 
and  disturbing  the  bank  growth,  and  the  Sora  was  not  seen  again. 

Gordon  Wilson  reports  in  Birds  of  South-Central  Kentucky  (Ky. 
Warbler,  38:11,  1962)  the  Sora  as  transient  with  extreme  spring  dates  of 
April  3 and  May  12  and  extreme  fall  dates  of  September  10  and  October 
25.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  in  Birds  of  the  Louisville  Region  (Ky. 
Warbler,  37:29,  1961)  give  extreme  spring  dates  of  March  26  and  May  17 
and  fall  dates  of  August  21  and  October  5,  with  one  bird  reported  by 
Monroe,  Sr.  on  July  22.— MARQUITA  GILLENWATER,  Glasgow. 

* # * 


SNOW  BUNTINGS  OBSERVED  IN  GRANT  COUNTY 

On  December  26,  1963,  I saw  a group  of  about  half  a dozen  Snow 
Buntings  (Plectrophenax  nivalis)  on  Interstate  Highway  75  near  Critten- 
den, Grant  County,  Kentucky.  The  birds  flew  low  across  the  highway  in 
front  of  my  car,  and  alit  on  the  shoulder  of  the  far  side  of  the  highway. 
I am  familiar  with  this  species  from  having  lived  in  Minnesota  and 
Vermont. — WAYNE  H.  DAVIS,  Zoology  Department,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 


# # * 

SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  TWO-DAY  COUNT 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  sent  the  following  comments  about  our  K.  O.  S. 
spring  count  for  April  11-12: 

1.  Total  species — 112 

2.  Water  species — 29,  16  being  ducks,  a large  figure  for  this  time  of 
month. 

3.  Our  hawks  were  almost  perfect,  the  Sharp-shinned  being  the  only 
one  missing. 

4.  The  Oldsquaw  was  recorded  for  only  the  fifth  time  in  50  years. 

5.  Our  nine  warblers  were  good  for  this  early. 

The  water  species  ran  our  numbers  up;  in  some  of  our  K.  O.  S.  spring 
trips  we  would  have  had  only  16  to  20  water  species. 

# * * 


BOOK  REVIEW 

NAMING  THE  BIRDS  AT  A GLANCE  by  Lou  Blachly  and  Randolph 
Jenks  with  guide  drawings  by  Sheridan  Oman.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1963.  Price,  $3.95. 

NAMING  THE  BIRDS  AT  A GLANCE  is  an  effort  to  facilitate  the 
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identification  of  birds  for  the  beginning  birder.  The  technique  is  based 
primarily  on  seven  major  color  combinations:  black;  blue;  brown, 

rufous,  or  chestnut;  gray,  olive-gray,  or  olive-green;  red;  white;  and 
yellow  or  yellowish  orange.  As  an  example,  in  the  color  pattern  guide 
under  the  heading  of  black,  the  following  body  regions  are  listed:  head, 
throat  or  breast,  upperparts,  and  body  (entire).  The  reader  is  then 
referred  to  specific  pages  containing  birds  with  the  particular  color 
pattern.  There  are  black-and-white  sketches  accompanying  the  descrip- 
tions but  no  colored  plates  in  the  book.  This  arrangement  enables  the 
authors  to  place  together  those  birds  with  similar  color  patterns.  It  also 
results  in  many  birds  being  listed,  described,  and  sketched  several  times. 

Measurements  are  not  given  according  to  the  metric  system.  The 
length  of  each  bird  is  compared  by  means  of  a bar  to  that  of  either  the 
House  Sparrow,  Robin,  or  Crow.  Summer  and  winter  range  and  voice  are 
briefly  given.  Immature  birds  and  birds  in  winter  plumage  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  guide  appears  to  be  designed  for  summer  birders  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  North  America.  It  omits  many  birds  such  as  the 
shore  birds,  waders,  and  aquatic  birds. 

Beginning  ornithology  students  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  book  using 
live  birds,  kodachrome  slides,  and  mounted  specimens.  There  were  mixed 
reactions.  Some  birds,  such  as  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  House  Sparrow, 
Meadowlark,  Cardinal,  and  Fox  Sparrow  were  quickly  identified.  Others, 
such  as  the  Chimney  Swift,  Mourning  Dove,  and  Bobwhite,  proved  diffi- 
cult to  locate.  The  students  varied  in  their  interpretations  of  color  and 
the  extent  of  different  color  patterns,  so  that  much  more  than  a glance 
was  often  necessary  in  order  to  locate  the  bird  in  the  guide. 

The  book  has  two  features  not  found  in  other  bird  guides.  It  groups 
together  those  birds  that  share  similar  color  patterns,  regardless  of  taxo- 
nomic position,  and  thus  makes  it  easier  to  separate  similar  species.  It 
eliminates  the  need  of  a basic  knowledge  of  taxonomy  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a key  based  entirely  on  color  patterns.  The  book  lacks  certain 
desirable  features  of  some  other  guides.  It  omits  many  birds  included 
in  other  guides,  and  it  does  not  include  immature  and  winter  plumages. 
It  does  not  instill  in  the  reader  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  grasp 
of  an  orderly  taxonomic  arrangement.  Also,  one  who  has  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  lavish  use  of  colored  plates  in  other  guides  will  immediately 
miss  this  helpful  identifying  tool.  This  writer  has  the  impression  that 
NAMING  THE  BIRDS  AT  A GLANCE  will  be  used  little  by  those  who 
have  made  use  of  more  extensive  guides.  The  book  will  meet  the  objective 
of  its  authors  in  being  of  considerable  introductory  value  to  those  interst- 
ed  primarily  in  the  landbirds  of  northeastern  North  America. — HERBERT 
E.  SHADOWEN,  Department  of  Zoology,  Western  Kentucky  State  College, 
Bowling  Green. 


* * * 

SPRING  MEETING 
April  10-12,  1964 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1964  Spring  Meeting 
at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  April  10-12,  with  headquarters  at  the  Lost 
River  Motel;  62  persons  attended. 
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At  the  opening  meeting  on  Friday  evening  in  the  Science  Building, 
Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  President,  presided 
at  an  informal  session  of  slides  and  field  reports.  The  collection  of  bird 
skins  was  then  visited  in  the  adjoining  rooms. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  led  the  Saturday  morning  field  trip  to  Chaney 
Lake  and  Leonard  Brecher  to  the  McElroy  Farm.  After  picnic  lunch  at 
the  roadside  park  just  north  of  the  Motel  the  group  met  at  the  Burton 
Memorial  Church  for  a field  trip  to  the  wooded  hillside  along  the  nearby 
creek. 

At  4:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  the  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  president’s 
suite  at  the  Motel  to  discuss  necessary  business. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  Kerr  Memorial  Church  in  Bowling 
Green  at  6:30  p.m.  After  dinner,  which  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church,  and  the  introduction  of  guests,  Dr.  Peterson  opened  a short  busi- 
ness session.  He  discussed  the  proposed  dam  to  be  built  above  Cumber- 
land Falls  and  stated  that  the  Board  of  Directors  had  voted  unanimously 
to  go  on  record  as  opposing  this  desecration  of  one  of  the  state’s  finest 
assests.  Mr.  Weller  felt  that  further  study  of  the  situation  was  needed 
before  taking  action.  The  membership  present  voted  that  the  K.  O.  S. 
oppose  the  construction  of  the  dam.  This  motion,  Dr.  Peterson  added, 
would  be  included  in  the  publicity  of  the  meeting  to  the  newspapers. 

Dr.  Peterson,  in  an  outline  of  the  Fall  Meeting  at  Cumberland  Lake, 
October  9-11,  stated  that  the  Friday  evening  program  would  consist  in 
part  of  a showing  of  slides  from  the  permanent  K.O.S.  collection  to  be 
organized  within  the  next  several  months.  He  urged  members  to  send 
their  slides,  as  well  as  prints  and  photographs,  of  members,  meeting 
places,  birds,  habitat  scenes,  etc.,  to  Miss  Schneider  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  Library.  They  are  to  be  duplicated  by  the  Society  and  the 
originals  returned  insured  to  the  owner.  Dr.  Peterson  announced  that 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  fall  meeting  is  to  be  Arthur  Stupka,  Chief 
Naturalist,  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  and  that  Mr.  Weller 
will  be  in  charge  of  field  trips. 

Dr.  Lancaster  outlined  the  field  trips  planned  for  the  following 
morning,  and  Mr.  Weller  gave  the  schedule  of  Ray  Harm  as  naturalist  at 
the  various  state  parks  during  May  and  June. 

Dr.  Peterson  then  presented  Mrs.  Harvey  Lovell  who  gave  an  intro- 
duction to  “Hawk  Mountain  Tour,”  illustrated  with  slides  by  members  of 
the  Hawk  Mt.  Sanctuary.  Mrs.  Lovell  quoted  from  Maurice  Broun’s  book, 
“Hawks  Aloft;  the  Story  of  Hawk  Mountain,”  and  since  she  and  Dr. 
Lovell  had  visited  here,  her  personal  commentary  on  each  slide  added 
greatly  to  our  appreciation  of  this  famous  area.  After  Dr.  Peterson’s 
expression  of  thanks  to  those  in  charge  of  the  dinner,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

On  Sunday  morning  members  drove  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Lancaster’s 
cabin  near  the  Gasper  River  for  field  trips  led  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Lancaster,  and  Dr.  Shadowen.  After  the  return  for  lunch  at  the  cabin, 
the  compiling  of  the  birds  recorded  ended  the  1964  Spring  Meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
Recording  Secretary 
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MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  ATTENDING  THE  MEETINGS 

BEREA:  Ray  Harm 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mildred  Allen  and  guests,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Barr,  Mrs. 

Harry  Bowman,  William  W.  Freeh,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Long,  Dr. 
Robert  N.  Pace,  Frances  Richards,  Mary  Ellen 
Richards,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Mrs. 
F.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilson. 

BURKES VILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie 

DEATSVILLE:  Cletis  Weller 

EDMONTON:  Donald  Finn 

FRANKFORT:  Howard  P.  Jones 

GLASGOW:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Tim  Gillenwater,  Dr. 

Russell  Starr 

LOUISVILLE:  Gudrun  Andersen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 

Floyd  Carpenter,  Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  Amy  Deane, 
Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hummel,  Andy  Lewis,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Kate  Peil,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm, 
Elsie  P.  Stewart,  Audrey  Wright 

MURRAY:  Dr.  Clell  T.  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Pogue 

PRINCETON:  Mrs.  Carl  Beesley,  Dr.  Cynthia  C.  Counce 

ROCKFIELD:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  P.  Milliken 

SACRAMENTO:  Willard  Gray 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.:  Albert  F.  Ganier 
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horses  for  circus  performances,  wild  west  shows,  and  cowboy  work. 

He  was  graduated  from  Cooper  School  of  Art  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  later  attended  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art.  In  1963  he  became  the  first 
Herman  L.  Donovan  artist-in-residence  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
He  has  had  many  exhibits  of  his  wildlife  paintings — including  ones  at 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Natural  History  in  Miami;  Vero  Beach, 
Florida;  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Evansville,  Indiana;  and  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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HENSLOW’S  SPARROW  AS  SEEN  BY  JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON 

The  cover  picture  is  a photograph  of  the  Henslow’s  Bunting  (Hen- 
slow’s  Sparrow)  as  drawn  by  John  James  Audubon  in  his  Birds  of 
America  (folio),  Vol.  1,  PL  70,  1829,  and  represents  the  bird  he  obtained  in 
northern  Kentucky  in  1820.  Because  the  original  edition  of  his  Ornitho- 
logical Biography  is  not  readily  available,  it  might  be  well  to  include 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ECOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  HENSLOW’S  SPARROWS 
NEAR  LOUISVILLE 

Haven  Wiley  and  Joseph  Croft 

During  the  summer  of  1963  unusually  large  numbers  of  Henslow’s 
Sparrows  (Passerherbulus  henslowii)  were  found  in  Jefferson  and  Old- 
ham Counties  by  us  and  in  Meade  County  by  William  Rowe.  The  Jefferson 
and  Oldham  County  colonies  were  discovered  on  July  13,  and  the  largest, 
which  was  in  Jefferson  County,  was  visited  the  following  day  in  order  to 
trap  and  band  the  sparrows.  In  addition,  the  Jefferson  County  sites  were 
censused  more  accurately  on  July  18  by  Wiley.  The  Meade  County  birds 
were  discovered  in  mid- July  by  Rowe,  and  the  colony  was  subsequently 
visited  by  the  authors  and  Rowe  on  July  21  and  censused  by  Rowe  on 
July  28. 

The  habitat  frequented  by  singing  Henslow’s  Sparrows  was  somewhat 
variable.  Two  fields  in  Jefferson  County  (both  at  the  intersection  of 
Chamberlain  Lane  and  Brownsboro  Road  near  Sleepy  Hollow  — 4 and  5 
singing  birds  respectively)  were  entirely  orchard  grass  (Dactylis 
glomerata),  which  by  mid-July  had  been  harvested  for  the  tall  seed-stalks. 
The  third  in  Jefferson  County  (on  Chamberlain  Lane  north  of  Wolf  Pen 
Branch  Road — 7 singing  birds)  was  almost  an  equal  mixture  of  orchard 
grass  and  clover  (Trifolium  sp.)  with  scattered  patches  of  much  taller 
Queen  Anne’s  Lace  (Daucus  Carota).  In  Oldham  County  one  field  (about 
one  mile  north-west  of  La  Grange — 4 singing  birds)  had  a thick,  low  mat- 
ting of  grass  and  short  weeds  which  was  covered  in  turn  with  much 
Queen  Anne’s  Lace  and  tall,  white  field  daisies  (Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum),  while  the  second  field  (in  upland  about  a mile  west  of 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  bridge  — 6 singing  birds)  was  an  uneven  weed  field 
with  occasional  small  bushes  and  many  waist-high  weeds  projecting.  In 
Meade  County  (several  fields  off  Ky.  Route  333  in  south-east  Meade 
County  north  of  Big  Spring),  Rowe  found  this  species  in  a similar  assort- 
ment of  habitats,  from  almost  entirely  orchard  grass,  to  orchard  grass 
mixed  with  taller  field  daisies  and  other  plants,  to  predominantly  taller 
plants. 

The  Henslow’s  Sparrow  seemed  to  require  for  habitat  (1)  a thick 
ground  cover  of  grass,  weeds  or  clover  and  (2)  tall  stalks  of  weeds  or 
flowers  projecting  two  or  three  feet  above  this  ground  cover.  Orchard 
grass,  before  the  seed  stalks  are  harvested,  may  fill  both  requirements. 
Tall  stalks  may  be  needed  by  the  sparrows  for  singing  posts,  since  the  tops 
of  tall  weeds  and  the  flower-heads  of  field  daisies  and  Queen  Anne’s 
Lace  were  favorite  singing  sites.  The  birds  were  also  heard  singing  in 
the  grass,  although  infrequently.  Indeed,  on  July  14  when  almost  an 
entire  afternoon  was  spent  in  one  field  in  Jefferson  County  (the  third 
listed  above),  the  singing  birds  were  invariably  heard  from  the  tops  of 
weed  stalks  projecting  above  the  thick  grass  and  clover.  When  the  orchard 
grass  seed  stalks  are  harvested,  the  thick  ground  covering  which  could 
hide  the  nest  is  left  intact,  but  the  stalks  used  for  singing  perches  are 
cut.  In  such  harvested  fields,  the  sparrows  were  seen  singing  from  the 
tops  of  the  sheaves  of  drying  stalks  or,  when  these  were  removed,  from 
the  highest  vantage  left  them  in  the  grass.  None  was  ever  seen  singing 
from  a fence  or  a fence-post. 

The  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (Ammodramus  savaimarum)  habitat  pref- 
erence seems  to  differ  from  the  Henslow’s  Sparrow  preference  in  the 
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second  requirement  above.  The  former  species  often  inhabits  grass  or 
clover  fields  with  many  fewer  or  no  projecting  tall  plants,  although 
fields  with  scattered  to  thick  stands  of  Queen  Anne’s  Lace,  tall  field 
daisies  and  weeds  are  used.  The  only  Henslow’s  locality  which  had  habitat 
apparently  never  frequented  by  the  Grasshopper  in  this  area  was  the 
old  field  of  thick  weeds  with  occasional  bushes  found  above  Sleepy  Hol- 
low in  Oldham  County.  Henslow’s  Sparrows  had  been  in  this  field  in 
a previous  year,  1960.  Tentative  conclusions  then  are  (1)  the  two  species 
of  sparrow  both  need  the  thick  ground  mat  of  grass  or  clover,  but  (2) 
the  Henslow’s  prefers  more  tall  plants  while  the  Grasshopper  often 
requires  fewer  or  none.  The  Grasshopper  Sparrow  in  clover  fields  regular- 
ly sings  close  to  the  ground  from  tops  of  clover  stalks  and  everywhere 
frequently  from  fences  and  fence-posts. 

Density  of  Henslow’s  Sparrows  in  a field  was  difficult  to  assess.  The 
only  practical  means  was  to  estimate  the  approximate  distance  between 
singing  males.  A.S.  Hyde  (1939.  The  life  history  of  Henslow’s  Sparrow. 
Misc.  Publ.  Univ.  of  Mich.  Museum  of  Zoology,  no.  41,  pp.  44-5) 
indicates  that  this  species  is  at  least  loosely  territorial  and  probably 
monogamous.  On  July  14  when  an  entire  afternoon  was  spent  in  one 
field  banding  the  sparrows,  the  singing  birds  did  appear  territorial.  By 
dragging  a rope  between  us  a sparrow  was  repeatedly  chased  from  its 
singing  perch  to  a specific  limit  beyond  which  it  would  not  go  and  where 
it  always  flew  back  over  the  rope.  Also,  birds  were  seen  singing  from 
the  same  perch  on  a number  of  separate  occasions.  So,  on  this  evidence 
territoriality  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  censusing,  and  the  approxi- 
mate distance  between  neighboring  singing  birds  was  estimated  by 
pacing. 

In  the  field  in  which  sparrows  were  banded  (the  third  listed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article),  the  distance  between  singing  birds  was  ap- 
parently 200  to  300  feet  (7  singing  birds  located);  in  the  first  two  fields 
listed  the  distance  was  usually  greater,  300  to  400  feet  (4  singing  birds 
located).  At  the  time  of  censusing,  however,  these  latter,  entirely  orchard 
grass  fields  had  been  harvested,  which  may  have  caused  some  birds 
originally  present  to  leave.  The  singing  Henslow’s  were  also  relatively 
close  at  the  second  Oldham  County  field  listed  above  (6  singing  birds). 
The  Grasshopper  Sparrow  seems  always  to  space  itself  at  least  as  far 
apart  as  the  300-400  foot  maximum  distance  of  the  Henslow’s.  Also  the 
least  number  of  Henslow’s  Sparrows  heard  in  any  continuous  area  of 
occupied  habitat  was  four  singing  birds,  while  the  Grasshopper  was  often 
heard  singly  or  at  least  widely  separated.  Tentative  conclusions  are  (1) 
Henslow’s  Sparrows  are  rarely  found  alone  or  widely  separated  from 
neighboring  birds  of  the  same  species,  (2)  200  to  300  feet  may  be  a 
typical  average  distance  between  singing  birds  in  mixed  orchard  grass 
habitat,  (3)  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  although  individuals  are  more 
widely  separated,  is  more  regular  in  available  habitat.  The  Henslow’s 
Sparrow  is  a well-known  colonial  nester. 

The  Henslow’s  Sparrows  were  usually  in  the  same  fields  in  which 
Grasshopper  Sparrows,  Dickcissels  (Spiza  americana)  and  Short-billed 
Marsh  Wrens  (Cistothorus  platensis1)  were  found.  At  the  Meade  County 
locality  wrens  and  Dickcissels  were  the  most  common  associates  of  the 
Henslow’s  Sparrows,  while  in  Jefferson  County  wrens  and  Grasshopper 
Sparrows  were  more  common.  In  Oldham  County,  though,  none  of  these 
three  species  was  observed  at  the  Henslow’s  Sparrow  localities.  Instead, 
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in  the  locality  above  Sleepy  Hollow,  Field  Sparrows  (Spizella  pusilla)  and 
Yellowthroats  (Geothlypis  trichas)  were  found.  Both  in  Meade  County 
and  in  Jefferson  County  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow  seemed  in  close 
contact  with  the  Henslow’s  and  often  sang  within  a couple  hundred  feet 
of  the  latter  birds.  The  relationships  between  these  two  species  need  to 
be  explored  further  — particularly  the  extent  to  which  their  territories 
overlap  and  the  possibility  of  competition  between  the  two  species  for 
territories,  singing  perches  and  habitat.  At  the  third  Jefferson  County 
field  listed  above  there  is  a possibility  that  the  Grasshopper  Sparrows 
never  actually  sang  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  singing  Henslow’s; 
however,  this  is  not  certain,  and  the  large  ranges  of  the  individual  Grass- 
hopper Sparrows  added  confusion. 

On  July  14  at  this  third  Jefferson  County  field  we  undertook  to 
capture  sparrows  for  banding.  The  only  effective  nets  used  were  placed 
in  an  80-foot  line  in  the  middle  of  the  large  field,  and  sparrows  were 
chased  into  the  nets  by  dragging  a rope  through  the  field.  Eight  times 
sparrows  escaped,  but  three  birds  were  caught  for  banding.  The  data 
on  these  follow: 


Band  No.  Species  Age  Sex 

103-10257  Henslow’s  Sp.  Ad.  F. 
103-10258  Grasshopper  Sp.  Ad.  F. 
103-10259  Henslow’s  Sp.  Ad.  M. 


Wing  Length  Amount 
(chord)  of  Fat  Tail  length 


49.1  mm.  Moderate  44.8  mm. 

50.2  mm.  Little  34.6  mm. 

52.8  mm.  Little  43.6  mm. 


The  female  Grasshopper  Sparrow  was  captured  in  the  middle  of 
the  Henslow’s  Sparrow  colony.  All  were  in  breeding  condition,  the  females 
with  brood  patches  and  the  male  with  a large  cloacal  protuberance.  So, 
although  no  nest  was  found  by  us,  the  sparrows  were  breeding  birds. 

Henslow’s  Sparrows  were  found  in  the  Louisville  area  as  late  as  early 
September  in  1963.  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Stamm  and  Croft  found  four  singing 
along  Flail’s  Hill  Road  on  September  2,  and  Croft  and  Rowe  flushed  one 
at  the  same  place  on  September  7. 


* * * 


NOTES  ON  TOE  LONG-EARED  OWL  IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Howard  P.  Jones 

Since  there  has  been  little  published  concerning  the  Long-eared  Owl 
(Asio  otus)  in  Kentucky,  my  four  observations  made  in  Franklin  County 
may  be  of  interest.  Apparently  this  species  will  not  be  found  often,  for 
since  1957  I have  on  37  different  occasions  (involving  all  months  except 
June,  July,  and  August)  very  carefully  searched  the  specific  areas  these 
owls  frequent,  and  have  found  them  only  four  times. 

On  February  12,  1960,  at  about  11:00  a.m.,  I found  four  Long-eared 
Owls  in  a small  dense  thicket  of  red  cedar  (Junipernis  virginiana).  These 
were  young  cedars  about  20  feet  in  height  with  their  tops  leaning  together 
and  intertwined.  The  owls  were  facing  outward  from  dark  recesses  in  the 
densest  part  of  the  thicket.  On  February  22,  1960,  in  the  afternoon,  I 
again  returned  and  found  three  in  the  same  location.  On  December  24, 
1961,  and  December  30,  1962,  I flushed  single  individuals  from  a dense 
mature  stand  of  red  cedars  on  another  hillside  some  three  miles  from  the 
first  area.  These  owls  flew  from  the  densest  part  of  the  trees  and  alighted 
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in  another  cedar  some  one  hundred  feet  away  where  they  could  be  ob- 
served. I have  not  found  them  close  to  the  trunk  of  trees  as  others  have 
described.  This  difference  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  densest  portion 
of  a cedar  ordinarily  is  found  out  in  the  branches  of  the  crown. 

My  best  observation  came  on  February  22,  1960,  when  I carefully 
viewed  one  individual  from  about  25  feet  with  7X  binoculars.  This  owl 
sat  up  quite  straight  and  observed  me  just  as  carefully.  It  appeared 
generally  smaller  and  slimmer  than  the  Great  Horned  Owl  (Bubo 
virginianus).  There  were  pronunced  ear  tufts  set  rather  close  together. 
The  breast  was  light  with  heavy  brownish-gray  streaks  running  length- 
wise. Upper  parts  and  sides  were  grayish-brown.  The  facial  discs  were 
rich  reddish-brown.  The  eyes  were  quite  yellow  and  the  bill  was  black. 
In  flight  they  were  silent,  appeared  generally  gray,  and  looked  much 
larger.  In  leaving  their  perch  there  was  a great  fluttering  about  as 
they  struck  the  cedar  branches. 

I have  not  heard  any  of  these  individuals  sound  any  call  or  note. 
I have  returned  at  night  to  the  vicinity  but  have  heard  only  the  Great 
Horned  Owl  and  the  Screech  Owl  (Otus  asio).  Surprisingly,  I could  find 
no  pellets  on  the  ground  under  the  thicket,  although  bird  droppings  were 
numerous.  In  the  same  thicket  were  found  a Robin  (Turdus  migratorius), 
a Mockingbird  (Mimus  polyglottos) , and  a Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica 
coronata).  The  Myrtle  Warbler  was  hopping  from  branch  to  branch  only 
a few  feet  from  one  of  the  owls. 

* * * 

1964  BIG  SPRING  LISTS 

WOODLANDS  (Approximately  same  area  as  covered  in  other 
censuses). — May  3;  bright;  no  wind;  temp.  65°  to  80°.  Many  of  the  winter 
residents  had  already  migrated.  Only  two  species  of  ducks  were  recorded: 
Blue-winged  Teal  and  Wood  Duck.  Warblers  seemed  to  be  in  good 
numbers  and  18  species  were  listed.  Total,  83  species.  Starred  forms  were 
found  on  April  25. — Mickey  Buzzard,  Willard  Gray,  James  W.  Hancock, 
Edwin  Larson,  Jr.,  Richard  Larson,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler). 

* * * 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek, 
Highway  892,  four  lakes  at  Madisonville,  and  one  at  Earlington). — May  1; 
4:15  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  Clear;  light  S.  W.  wind;  temp.  55°  to  77°.  Total 
miles,  68  (6  on  foot,  62  by  car).  Total,  91  species. 

The  Bewick’s  Wren  has  shown  a notable  increase  this  spring  while 
the  House  Wren  appears  to  be  less  common. 

Getting  a big  spring  list  in  Hopkins  County  is  much  more  difficult 
than  it  used  to  be.  In  part,  this  may  be  due  to  strip-mining,  aerial  spray- 
ing of  insecticides,  and  pollution. — James  W.  Hancock. 

* * * 

HENDERSON  (Henderson  County). — May  3;  6:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
Clear  and  warm.  Ten  observers.  Some  waterfowl  remained  in  the  area, 
thus  increasing  the  count  of  species.  Total,  135  species. — King  Benson, 
Mrs.  Lora  Clark,  Ray  Harm,  David  Jenkins,  J.  W.  Parker,  Mrs.  Ross 
Parsons,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  Virginia  Smith,  Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Jr., 
Edna  Vogel. 
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BOWLING  GREEN  (Chaney  Farm,  McElroy’s,  Burton  Memorial, 
Hadley,  Grider’s  Limestone  Lake,  Mouth  of  Gasper  area). — April  11-12; 
April  11,  clear,  warm;  April  12,  cloudy,  rain.  Some  50  K.  O.  S.  members 
and  guests  were  on  one  or  more  of  the  outings.  Total,  112  species. — Gordon 
Wilson. 

* * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Most  of  the  park  area 

covered). — May  3;  all  day.  Eastern  Bluebirds  were  nesting  in  a tree  in 
the  meadow  at  Great  Onyx.  Mrs,  Altsheler  found  an  American  Red- 
start’s nest  in  a maple  at  the  edge  of  the  parking  lot  at  the  Ferry.  Total, 
97  species — this  includes  the  birds  observed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancey 
Altsheler,  who  spent  the  week-end  at  the  park.  We  regret  we  did  not 
have  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  this  year. — Mrs.  George  Ellis, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  George  McKinley,  Mrs.  Mary  Clyde  Nuchols, 
Faye  Starr,  Russell  Starr  (compiler). 

* * * 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 

woodlands,  meadows,  and  Caperton’s  Swamp). — May  3;  5:30  a.m.  until 
dark.  Total,  113  species.  Temp,  about  55°  to  75°;  clear  most  of  the  day. 
Most  waterfowl  had  departed  the  area,  thus  lowering  the  count  of  species. 
Only  the  Mallard  and  Wood  Duck  were  recorded.  Warblers  were  few  in 
numbers  but  the  total  of  23  species  was  good.  Field  birds  were  also  low 
in  numbers,  particularly  the  Dickcissel  and  Bobolink.  The  best  find  of 
the  day  was  the  Evening  Grosbeak. — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd  Car- 
penter, Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Amy  Deane,  Paxton  Gibbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boyd  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Horner,  Mrs.  Harry  Hummel,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  (compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Noland,  Louis  Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  Joe  Proctor,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mrs. 
Charles  Thacher,  James  Thomas,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wicker,  Raymond  Zollner. — 
BECKHAM  BIRD  CLUB. 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1964 

W — Woodlands;  M — Madisonville;  H — Henderson;  B — Bowling  Green; 
MC — Mammoth  Cave  National  Park:  L — Louisville:  * after  a letter- 


recorded  near  count  date. 

Common  Loon — M* 

Horned  Grebe — B 
Pied-billed  Grebe— M,  H,  B 
Great  Blue  Heron — H,  B 
Green  Heron— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron — H,  B 
Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron — L 
Least  Bittern — H 

Mallard H,  B,  L 

Black  Duck — B 


Gadwall — H,  B 

Green-winged  Teal — B 

Blue-winged  Teal — W,  M*,  H,  B,  L 

American  Widgeon — B 

Shoveler — W*,  H,  B 

Wood  Duck— W,  H,  B,  MC,  L 

Redhead — H,  B 

Ring-necked  Duck — H,  B 

Canvasback — B 

Lesser  Scaup — M,  H,  B 
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Bufflehead — B 
Oldsquaw — B 
Ruddy  Duck — M,  B 
Hooded  Merganser — B 
Red-breasted  Merganser — M,  H 
Turkey  Vulture— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Black  Vulture — H,  B,  MC,  L 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk — H 
Cooper’s  Hawk — W*,  H,  B,  L 
Red-tailed  Hawk— W,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Red-shouldered  Hawk — W,  H,  B 
Broad-winged  Hawk — B 
Rough-legged  Hawk — B 
Marsh  Hawk — H,  B 
Osprey — M*,  B 

Sparrow  Hawk — M*,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Bobwhite— W,  M,  H,  B,  L 
American  Coot — W,  M,  H,  B 
Killdeer — W,  M,  H,  B,  L 
American  Woodcock — M,  H 
Common  Snipe — H,  B 
Spotted  Sandpiper — W,  M,  B 
Solitary  Sandpiper — W*.  M,  B,  L 
Willet — H 

Greater  Yellowlegs — H,  B 
Lesser  Yellowlegs — W,  H,  B 
Pectoral  Sandpiper — B 
Dowitcher — H 
Stilt  Sandpiper — H 
Herring  Gull — H 
Ring-billed  Gull — M,  L 
Common  Tern — M 
Black  Tern — M* 

Mourning  Dove — W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Yellow-billed 

Cuckoo— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Black-billed  Cuckoo— H,  M*,  L 
Barn  Owl — H 
Screech  Owl — H 
Great  Horned  Owl — H,  B 
Barred  Owl— W,  H,  L 
Chuck-will’s-widow — M,  H 
Whip-poor-will— M,  H,  MC,  L 
Common  Nighthawk — M,  H,  MC,  L 
Chimney  Swift— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Ruby-throated 

Hummingbird — M,  H,  MC,  L 
Belted  Kingfisher — M*,  H,  B,  L 
Yellow-shafted 

Flicker— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Pileated 

Woodpecker— W,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Red-bellied 

Woodpecker— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 


Red-headed 

Woodpecker— W*,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Yellow-bellied 

Sapsucker — H,  B,  MC 
Hairy  Woodpecker — M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Downy 

Woodpecker— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Eastern  Kingbird— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Great  Crested 

Flycatcher— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Eastern  Phoebe— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher — L 
Acadian 

Flycatcher— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Traill’s  Flycatcher — H 
Least  Flycatcher — M*,  H,  MC 
Eastern  Wood 

Pewee— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Horned  Lark — M,  B,  L 
Tree  Swallow — B 
Bank  Swallow — L 
Rough-winged 

Swallow— H,  B,  MC,  L 
Barn  Swallow— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Purple  Martin — M,  H,  B,  L 
Blue  Jay— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Common  Crow — W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Carolina 

Chickadee— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Tufted 

Titmouse— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
White-breasted 

Nuthatch— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch — B 
Brown  Creeper — B 
House  Wren — M*,  H,  L 
Winter  Wren — B 
Bewick’s  Wren — W,  M,  H,  B 
Carolina  Wren— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Mockingbird — W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Catbird— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Brown 

Thrasher— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Robin— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Wood  Thrush— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Hermit  Thrush — L 
Swainson’s 

Thrush— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Gray-cheeked 

Thrush— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Veery—  H,  MC 

Vo  cfpT’H 

Bluebird— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
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Blue-gray 

Gnatcatcher— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet — B 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet — W 
Water  Pipit — B 

Cedar  Waxwing — M*,  H,  MC,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike — H,  B,  L 
Starling— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
White-eyed 

Vireo— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Bell’s  Vireo — MC 
Yellow-throated 

Vireo— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Red-eyed  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Warbling  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Black-and-white 

Warbler— W,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Phrothonotary 

Warbler— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Swainson’s  Warbler — MC 
Worm-eating  Warbler — W,  H,  MC 
Golden- winged  Warbler — MC 
Blue-winged  Warbler — W,  MC,  L 
Tennessee 

Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Nashville  Warbler— M,  H,  L 
Parula  Warbler — H,  MC 
Yellow 

Warbler— W,  M*,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Magnolia  Warbler — M,  L 
Cape  May  Warbler — M*,  H,  MC,  L 
Black- throated  Blue  Warbler — MC 
Myrtle 

Warbler — W*,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Black-throated  Green 

Warbler— W,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Cerulean 

Warbler— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Blackburnian  Warbler — L 
Y ellow- throated 

Warbler— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler — W,  H,  L 
Bay-breasted  Warbler — M*,  H,  L 
Blackpoll  Warbler— W,  M,  MC 
Pine  Warbler — MC 
Prairie  Warbler — W,  M,  MC,  L 
Palm  Warbler— W,  M,  MC,  L 
Ovenbird — M*,  H,  MC,  L 
Northern 

Waterthrush— M,  H,  MC,  L 
Louisiana 

Waterthrush— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 


Kentucky 

Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Yellowthroat — W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Y ello  w-breasted 

Chat— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Hooded  Warbler— W,  H,  MC 
Wilson’s  Warbler — M*,  MC 
Canada  Warbler — M*,  H,  MC 
American  Redstart — H,  MC 
House  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  B,  L 
Bobolink — H,  L 
Eastern 

Meadowlark— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Redwinged 

Blackbird— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Orchard  Oriole— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Baltimore 

Oriole — W*,  M*,  H,  MC,  L 
Rusty  Blackbird — B 
Common 

Grackle — W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Brown-headed 

Cowbird— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Scarlet  Tanger— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Summer  Tanager — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Cardinal— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Rose-breasted 

Grosbeak— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Indigo  Bunting— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Dickcissel — M,  H,  L 
Evening  Grosbeak — L 
Purple  Finch— B,  MC 
American 

Goldfinch— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Rufous-sided 

Towhee— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Savannah  Sparrow — W,  M,  B,  L 
Grasshopper  Sparrow — H,  L 
Henslow’s  Sparrow — L 
Vesper  Sparrow — H,  B 
Bachman’s  Sparrow — B 
Slate-colored  Junco — B,  MC 
Chipping 

Sparrow— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Field  Sparrow— W,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
White-crowned 

Sparrow — M,  H,  B,  L , 

White-throated 

Sparrow — W*,  M,  H,  B,  MC,  L 
Fox  Sparrow — H 
Swamp  Sparrow — M,  B 
Song  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  B,  L 
Total  Species  on  Counts  184 
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ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  KENTUCKY 
ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  INCORPORATED 

We,  the  undersigned,  our  associates  and  successors,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a corporation  under  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  set  out  in  Chapter  273  in  the 
Revised  Kentucky  Statutes,  certify  as  follows: 

1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  the  KENTUCKY  ORNITHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY,  INCORPORATED. 

2.  The  location  and  principal  office  of  the  corporation  and  the  place 
where  its  principal  business  is  to  be  transacted  is  Louisville,  Jef- 
ferson County,  Kentucky. 

3.  The  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are: 

A.  To  promote  interest  in  the  science  of  ornithology  and  to 
further  the  knowledge  of  bird-life. 

B.  To  furnish  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  birds  to  meet 
and  exchange  ideas  and  to  develop  a bond  of  mutual  interest. 

C.  To  stand  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  wise  and 
judicious  laws  for  bird  protection  and  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

D.  To  publish  as  funds  become  available  the  results  of  the  studies 
of  its  members  in  ornithology  and  allied  fields. 

E.  To  further  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large  in  birds  by  any 
other  means  advisable. 

F.  To  buy,  receive,  and  hold  such  property,  real  and  personal, 
including  corporate  stock  and  other  securities,  whether  ob- 
tained by  gift,  purchase,  devise,  contract,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  and  promote  the  objects  of  the 
corporation;  and  to  lease,  mortgage,  sell  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  at  pleasure,  unless  the  property  has 
been  received  as  a gift  or  devise  for  some  special  purpose, 
and  if  so  received,  it  shall  be  used  for  and  applied  to  such 
purpose  only. 

4.  A.  The  corporation  may  adopt  by-laws  and  rules  for  its  govern- 

ment and  operation,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  its  directors 
or  members  may  from  time  to  time  deem  proper. 

B.  The  corporation  may  have  and  possess  generally  all  power 
incidental  to  its  purpose  herein  set  out  and  all  such  incidental 
powers  as  are  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  to  corporations  formed  under  the  act  referred  to  in 
the  caption  hereof. 

5.  The  corporation  shall  have  no  capital  stock,  and  no  pecuniary 
profit  shall  be  derived  by  it,  its  members,  or  directors. 

6.  The  corporation  shall  begin  its  business  when  its  certificate  is 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Commonweath  of  Kentucky. 
The  corporation  shall  have  unlimited  duration,  unless  dissolved  by 
action  of  its  members. 

7.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  and  managed  by 
a Board  of  Directors  of  such  members  and  their  numbers  as  may 
be  provided  in  its  by-laws,  and  by  such  officers  as  its  by-laws  may 
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provide,  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  The  in- 
corporators shall  serve  as  the  Board  of  Directors  until  the  succes- 
sors are  elected  at  the  first  annual  meeting  following  the  incorpora- 
tion. The  agent  upon  whom  process  may  be  served  shall  be  Charles 
Strull,  318  Armory  Place,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

8.  The  highest  amount  of  indebtedness  or  liability  which  the  corpora- 
tion may  at  any  time  incur  shall  be  Two  Hundred  Fifty  Thousand 
and  00/100  Dollars  ($250,000.00).  The  private  property  of  the 
directors,  officers,  and  members  is  expressly  exempt  from  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  witness  our  signatures  this  28th  day  of 
August,  1951.  (Signed) 

Leonard  C.  Brecher,  1900  Spring  Drive,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Helen  Browning,  206  W.  Oak  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Harvey  B.  Lovell,  3011  Meade  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  2207  Alta  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Charles  Strull,  2100  Murray  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Charles  Thacher,  2918  Brownsboro  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky, 

State  of  Kentucky  ) „ 

County  of  Jefferson  ) 

I,  the  undersigned,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  certify  that  the  foregoing  Articles  of  Incorporation  were  this 
day  produced  to  me  in  said  county  and  acknowledged  by  Leonard  C. 
Brecher,  Helen  Browning,  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Evelyn  J. 
Schneider,  Charles  Strull,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Thacher,  to  be  their  act  and 
deed. 

WITNESS  MY  HAND  AND  SEAL  this  28th  day  of  August,  1951. 

My  commission  expires  June  9,  1952. 


(SEAL) 

Morris  B.  Levy 

Notary  Public  Jefferson  County,  Ky. 
ORIGINAL  COPY 
Filed  and  recorded 
Sept.  21,  1951 
Bk.  79-P.  59 
George  Glenn  Hatcher 
Secretary  of  State  of  Kentucky 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Lodged  by  C.  Strull 
and  recorded 
1951  SEP  24  P.M.  2:53 
PAID  Inc.  Tax 
JAMES  F.  QUEENAN,  JC.C. 

By  H.  Butler  D.  C. 

A.K.F. 
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KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

BY-LAWS 

ARTICLE  I - Membership 

Section  A.  Membership  in  this  society  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
interested  in  any  phase  of  bird  life  and  shall  consist  of  Active,  Contribut- 
ing, Life,  Student,  Corresponding,  and  Honorary  Members. 

Section  B.  Active  Membership  shall  consist  of  those  persons  who  pay 
the  active  membership  fee,  and  who  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of 
the  Society  and  wish  to  receive  its  publications. 

Section  C.  Contributing  Membership  shall  consist  of  those  persons 
who  pay  the  contributing  membership  fee.  They  shall  be  accorded  all  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  an  Active  Member. 

Section  D.  Life  Membership  shall  consist  of  those  persons  who  pay 
the  life  membership  fee.  Life  Members  shall  be  accorded  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  an  Active  Member. 

Section  E.  Student  Membership  shall  include  bona  fide  full-time 
students  of  schools  and  colleges.  Each  student  shall  pay  the  student  mem- 
bership dues  annually  as  long  as  he  comes  within  this  classification.  He 
is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Active  Membership,  but  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  office. 

Section  F.  Corresponding  Membership  shall  consist  of  institutions 
subscribing  to  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  and  those  individuals  resid- 
ing outside  Kentucky  who  wish  to  subscribe  to  THE  KENTUCKY  WAR- 
BLER without  having  the  status  of  Active  Membership. 

Section  G.  Honorary  Membership  shall  consist  of  those  persons  who 
because  of  special  merit  have  been  elected  to  such  status  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  after  recommendation  by  five  (5)  members. 


ARTICLE  II  - Dues 

Section  A.  The  annual  dues  for  Active  Membership  shall  be  $3.00, 
for  Contributing  Membership  $5.00,  for  Student  Membership  $2.00,  for 
Corresponding  Membership  $2.50.  The  fee  for  Life  Membership  shall  be 
$50.00.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  power  to  change  dues  of 
each  class  of  membership  if  necessary. 

Section  B.  Dues  from  Life  Members  shall  be  placed  in  a special 
fund  at  income.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appropriate  from  that  fund 
for  each  Life  Member  a sum  to  be  used  for  current  needs  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  dues  paid  by  Active  Members.  The  Board  may  pay  the 
unused  funds  of  a deceased  member  into  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Section  C.  Dues  are  payable  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  shall  run 
from  January  first  through  December  thirty-first. 
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ARTICLE  III  - Government 

Section  A.  The  governing  body  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a Board 
of  Directors  composed  of  nine  persons.  This  Board  shall  consist  of  four 
officers:  a President,  a Vice-President,  a Recording  Secretary,  and  a Cor- 
responding Secretary-Treasurer;  four  Councilors,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  each  year;  and  the  immediate  past  President. 

Section  B.  The  President  shall  appoint  a nominating  committee  who 
shall  nominate  one  member  for  each  of  the  offices  and  two  members  as 
Councilors.  The  committee  shall  make  its  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  the  fall,  and  shall  place  such  names  in  nomination.  Nomi- 
nations for  both  Officers  and  Councilors  may  also  be  made  from  the  floor 
by  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  four  Officers  and  two 
Councilors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
present,  provided  that  a quorum,  as  hereinafter  defined,  be  present.  All 
Officers  and  Councilors  shall  take  office  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  and 
shall  remain  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Section  C.  Officers  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  they  may 
be  re-elected  to  the  same  office  for  not  more  than  four  successive  terms. 
Councilors  shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  and  may  be  re-elected. 

Section  D.  Vacancies  occurring  in  any  office  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Board.  Any  person  so  selected  shall  act  until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
at  which  time  a person  shall  be  elected  to  fill  any  unexpired  term. 

Section  E.  There  shall  be  two  appointive  officers,  an  Editor  and  a 
Curator,  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  meeting.  Either  one  or  both  appointees  may  be 
an  elected  Officer  or  a Councilor. 


ARTICLE  IV  - Duties  of  Officers 

Section  A.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  carry  on  any 
necessary  business  in  the  interim  between  meetings.  It  shall  advise,  assist, 
and  cooperate  with  the  various  individual  officers  and  committees  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  It  shall  make  appointments  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  any  office  in  which  a vacancy  occurs. 

Section  B.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  such  as  pertain  to 
their  respective  offices  in  similar  organizations.  The  President  shall  be 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  shall  appoint  all  committees. 

Section  C.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  absence. 

Section  D.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  record  the  proceedings 
of  the  Corporation  and  of  its  Board  of  Directors  in  books  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the  Corporation. 

Section  E.  The  Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  the  Corporation  and  keep  a record  thereof;  shall 
give  notice  of  all  meetings;  shall  take  care  of  the  accounts  and  funds  of 
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the  Corporation;  shall  pay  from  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  all  bills  duly 
approved  by  the  President  or  the  Board  of  Directors;  shall  send  bills 
for  dues;  shall  collect  all  bills  due  the  Corporation;  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  shall  furnish  a statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Corp- 
oration. The  Treasurer  shall  not  pay  any  sum  greater  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  any  one  purpose,  unless  such  expenditure  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  F.  The  four  Councilors,  besides  serving  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  shall  act  as  advisors  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  shall  not  only  endeavor  to  be  familiar  with  the  species  of  birds  oc- 
curring in  their  own  section  of  the  state,  but  shall  also  foster  activities 
in  their  section. 

Section  G.  The  Editor  shall  edit  four  (4)  seasonal  issues  of  a journal 
to  be  know  as  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER.  This  journal  shall  be  sent 
to  all  members  in  good  standing. 

Section  H.  The  Curator  shall  have  charge  of  all  scientific  records 
and  all  collections  of  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs,  that  may  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  V - Meetings 

Section  A.  The  Society  shall  hold  one  regular  meeting  in  the  spring 
and  one  regular  meeting  in  the  fall.  The  location  for  the  meetings  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  fall  meeting  shall  be  the  an- 
nual meeting,  alternating  between  locations  in  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  state  as  far  as  practicable. 

Section  B.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  upon  written  petition  of  fifteen  (15)  Active, 
Contributing  or  Life  Members  to  the  President,  who  shall  thereupon  call 
the  meeting.  Two  weeks  notice  of  such  meeting  must  be  given  in  writing, 
stating  the  purpose  of  the  call,  to  the  members  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Section  C.  A quorum  at  any  meeting  shall  consist  of  fifteen  (15) 
Active,  Contributing,  or  Life  Members. 


ARTICLE  VI  - Affiliated  Chapters 

Section  A.  This  society  shall  encourage  the  formation  of  local 
chapters  in  all  interested  centers.  These  local  units  shall  have  their  own 
autonomous  organization  to  facilitate  their  activities,  but  shall  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  VII  - Endowment  Fund 

Section  A.  An  Endowment  Fund  shall  be  established  from  which 
the  income  only  may  be  used  for  current  needs.  All  monies  obtained 
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from  bequests,  gifts  etc.,  given  for  endowment  purposes,  shall  be  placed 
in  this  fund.  Such  monies  shall  be  invested  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky  governing  investments  by  fiduciaries. 


ARTICLE  VIII  - Library 

Section  A.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  Louisville  shall  be  the 
repository  of  all  books  and  manuscripts  acquired  by  the  Society,  the  files 
of  other  ornithological  journals  accumulated  through  exchanges,  and  the 
stock  of  back  issues  of  THE  KENTUCKY  WARBLER. 


ARTICLE  IX  - Amendments 

Section  A.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  legal  meeting,  provided  that  a written 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  sent  to  each  member  by  the 
secretary  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meeting  in  which  it  is  to  be  voted 
upon. 


ARTICLE  X - Rules  of  Order 

Section  A.  The  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  as  laid  down  in 
ROBERT’S  RULES  OF  ORDER  shall  govern  all  meetings  of  the  Society. 


* 


* * 


FIELD  NOTES 

A CONCENTRATION  OF  ROUGH-LEGGED  HAWKS 

On  the  morning  of  December  20,  1963,  John  Westerman  and  I were 
birding  by  car  through  rather  hilly  farming  country  just  south  of  Lex- 
ington. A dark  bird  of  prey  flew  low  across  the  road  in  front  of  us,  and 
the  ensuing  chase  proved  it  to  be  a black-phase  Rough-legged  Hawk 
(Buteo  lagopus).  A little  farther  down  the  road  another  was  seen,  and 
then  more:  a total  of  seven  birds  within  a radius  of  one  and  one-half 
miles  or  less.  Two  more  were  in  the  general  vicinity  but  away  from  the 
area  of  concentration,  making  nine  altogether.  All  nine  were  at  least 
predominantly  dark;  those  we  watched  closely  or  at  leisure  (about  four) 
were  in  typical  dark  phase,  appearing  quite  black  at  a distance,  with 
striking  white  flight  feathers  ventrally  and  little  or  no  white  on  the  tail 
dorsally.  The  hawks  were  hunting  actively  by  two  main  methods:  quarter- 
ing back  and  forth  fairly  low  with  alternate  flapping  and  sailing,  and  soar- 
ing high  with  spread  tail. 

On  December  22,  Westerman  saw  a light-phase  Rough-leg  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Lexington. 

The  birds  we  saw  on  December  20  may  have  been  just  passing 
through,  as  only  one  Rough-leg  was  seen  on  the  Lexington  Christmas  Bird 
Count,  December  28. — WILLIAM  ROWE,  Brandenburg. 
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RED  HEADED  WOODPECKERS  COMMON  AT  LAKE  CUMBERLAND 

In  early  December,  1963,  while  measuring  trails  at  Lake  Cumberland 
State  Park,  I noticed  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  (Melanerpes  erythrocep- 
halus)  in  groups  of  eight  to  20  all  along  the  trails.  The  birds  were  feeding 
on  beech  nuts.  Later  in  the  day  I rode  around  the  park  in  my  car,  and 
every  place  I stopped  near  beech  trees  there  were  Red-headed  Wood- 
peckers. I estimated  seeing  at  least  100  of  this  species  in  an  area  of  300 
to  400  acres.— CLETIS  W.  WELLER,  Deatsville. 

* * * 

RED  CROSSBILLS  IN  CHRISTIAN  COUNTY 

December  29,  1963,  Willard  Gray  and  I were  fortunate  in  finding  six 
Red  Crossbills  (Loxia  curvirostra)  while  assisting  in  taking  a Mid-Winter 
Bird  Count  at  Pennyrile  Forest  State  Park  (Ky.  Warbler,  40:10,  1964).  No 
further  records  were  made  at  Pennyrile  but  I was  delighted  to  find  the 
species  show  up  again  later  within  the  county. 

At  Outwood  Hospital,  about  five  miles  north  of  Pennyrile,  there  is 
a great  deal  of  Virginia  Pine  (Pinus  virginiana)  growing.  This  year  there 
is  a good  crop  of  cones,  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  food  of  the  cross- 
bills. The  remaining  records  were  made  at  Outwood. 

On  December  31,  1963,  I saw  seven  of  these  birds  in  a pine;  more 
were  heard.  On  January  2,  1964,  twenty-five  were  counted  as  they  stop- 
ped feeding  in  one  pine  and  flew  to  another;  again  more  were  heard. 
Later  the  same  day  10  were  seen  sitting  in  an  elm. 

Lastly,  on  January  19,  1964,  after  searching  the  campus  for  a while, 
Willard  Gray,  Maurice  Hancock,  James  W.  Hancock,  and  I located  a 
flock  of  15  feeding  near  the  top  of  a pine.  They  called  to  one  another  and 
worked  at  the  cones,  but  soon  the  entire  flock  took  flight.  We  have  been 
unable  to  find  them  since  that  date,  either  here  or  elsewhere.- — MICKEY 
BUZZARD,  Dawson  Springs. 


* * * 


SECOND  WINTER  RECORD  OF  THE  BROWN  THRASHER 
AT  BOWLING  GREEN 

In  mid-November,  1963,  I saw  a Brown  Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum) 
in  our  yard.  I wanted  to  keep  the  bird  in  the  area,  so  I immediately  put 
out  a mixture  of  corn  meal  and  bacon  grease.  The  bird  ate  heartily  and 
stayed  until  the  first  big  snow  on  December  22.  I checked  with  Dr. 
Gordon  Wilson,  author  of  Birds  of  South  Central  Kentucky  (Ky.  Warbler, 
38:  3-24,  1962),  and  he  said  that  he  had  known  of  only  one  other  Brown 
Thrasher  to  be  present  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  Bowling  Green  area. — 
MRS.  W.  G.  THOMAS,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * 


NOTES  ON  WINTER  BIRDS  FROM  EASTERN  KENTUCKY 

A Christmas  Count  from  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Gavland,  Paintsville,  Johnson 
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County,  and  one  from  Mrs.  J.  W.  Rees,  Majestic,  Pike  County,  came  too 
late  to  be  included  in  the  compiled  state  list  published  in  the  February 
issue.  The  observation  of  two  Bewick’s  Wrens  (Thryomanes  bewickii)  on 
the  latter  list  was  the  most  interesting  of  the  15  species.  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  on  the  Paintsville  list  were  the  following:  two  Great 
Blue  Heron  (Ardea  herodias),  two  Black  Ducks  (Anas  rubripes),  two  Pile- 
ated  Woodpeckers  (Dryocopus  pileatus),  and  two  Redwinged  Blackbirds 
(Agelaius  phoeniceus). 


# * 


* 


GOLDEN  PLOVERS  AT  LOUISVILLE  IN  SPRING 

American  Golden  Plovers  (Pluvialis  dominica)  are  rarely  observed 
during  the  spring  season  in  the  Louisville  area,  and  our  observations  on 
March  30,  1964,  may  therefore  be  of  some  interest.  Stamm  observed  one 
bird  standing  quietly  in  a large  grassy  field  along  Old  Brownsboro  Road, 
Jefferson  County,  while  Croft  was  in  another  field  looking  for  snipe;  it 
remained  for  about  10  minutes  and  then  flew  out  of  sight.  Later  we  stop- 
ped along  Route  #329  in  Oldham  County,  and  there  in  a plowed  field  10 
birds  of  this  species  walked  and  flew  about  casually;  we  had  good  looks 
at  their  markings.  All  birds  with  the  exception  of  one  were  in  winter 
plumage;  one  showed  some  black  feathers  on  the  belly  and  lower  breast. 
Stamm  checked  this  same  field  on  April  1 and  found  the  plovers  in  a 
pasture  directly  across  the  road.  On  April  4,  the  birds  were  still  in  the 
same  vicinity,  but  seemed  more  wary;  they  were  shown  to  a group  from 
the  Beckham  Bird  Club  who  were  on  their  way  homeward  from  a field 
trip  to  the  University  of  Louisville  Wildlife  Sanctuary.  The  plovers  could 
not  be  found  two  days  later. 

There  are  very  few  published  spring  records  for  the  Louisville  area; 
we  know  of  only  two  April  records  of  single  birds  (Ky.  Warbler,  37:  30, 
1961)  and  the  two  flocks  observed  on  March  27,  and  the  one  flock  on 
March  28,  1955  (Ky.  Warbler,  31:28,  1955).— ANNE  L.  STAMM  and 
JOSEPH  E.  CROFT,  Louisville. 

* * * 


SOME  EARLY  MIGRATION  DATES 

The  1964  spring  migration  brought  several  strange  upsets  in  arrival 
dates.  With  the  exception  of  1929,  when  I was  out  of  the  state  in  graduate 
work,  I have  an  unbroken  record  of  migrations  for  1917-1964;  hence  it  is 
somewhat  unusual  when  more  than  two  or  three  records  are  broken  in 
one  year. 

Ten  species  that  appear  on  nearly  every  list  arrived  earlier  than  ever 
before:  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  April  23;  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  April  12; 
Tennessee  Warbler,  April  18;  Nashville  Warbler,  April  16;  Cerulean 
Warbler,  April  7;  Blackburnian  Warbler,  April  16;  Blackpoll  Warbler, 
April  22;  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  April  19;  Orchard  Oriole,  April  11;  and 
Indigo  Bunting,  April  11.  The  Catbird,  April  11,  was  the  earliest  since 
1922;  the  Brown  Thrasher,  March  9,  earliest  since  1946;  and  the  Baltimore 
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Oriole,  April  17,  earliest  since  1927.  Sixteen  other  species,  all  but  the 
Orange-crowned  Warbler  found  every  year,  were  from  three  days  to 
two  weeks  ahead  of  schedule.  The  warblers  were  unusally  early  and  were 
also  brief  in  their  spring  visits. 

A few  species  set  some  late  departure  dates.  The  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker,  May  3,  was  the  latest  ever  recorded  except  for  1957,  May  5; 
the  Myrtle  Warbler,  May  16,  tied  with  1956  for  the  latest  spring  record; 
and  the  Slate-colored  Junco,  May  3,  was  among  the  three  latest  records, 
the  others  being  1958,  May  4,  and  1940,  May  5.  A single  Snow  Goose  on 
April  18  was  the  latest  of  the  few  records  of  that  species;  the  Old- 
squaw,  recorded  on  April  11  at  Chaney’s  by  Dr.  Russell  Starr,  was  the 
latest  of  just  five  records  for  that  species.  The  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher, 
seen  only  occasionally  in  spring  migrations,  set  a new  late  record  on 
May  31,  when  one  was  seen  and  heard  often  in  my  yard. — GORDON 
WILSON,  Bowling  Green 


* * * 

AN  EARLY  OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHER 

In  the  forenoon  of  April  24,  1964,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
bird  sitting  high  in  a red  oak  tree  not  more  than  fifty  feet  or  so  from  the 
window  through  which  I was  looking.  It  proved  to  be  an  Olive-sided  Fly- 
catcher (Nuttallornis  borealis)  — full  head,  drab  color,  large  white  spots 
and  all.  While  several  nearby  trees  were  almost  fully  leafed,  this  oak  was 
just  beginning  to  come  out,  so  I had  an  excellent  view.  I have  seen  the 
Olive-sided  in  Massachusetts  but  had  never  seen  one  in  Kentucky. 

It  stayed  around  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  flying  out  and  back, 
returning  to  the  same  perch.  And  then  he  was  gone. — MRS.  CHARLES 
HORNER,  Louisville. 

(Ed.  note:  We  have  one  other  early  record  for  the  same  date  in  1961, 
when  a single  bird  was  observed  by  Floyd  Carpenter.  We  are  glad  for 
these  dates  as  this  rather  rare  migrant  is  usually  not  observed  before  the 
first  week  of  May.) 


* * * 

BLUE  GROSBEAK  BREEDING  AT  BOWLING  GREEN 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  25,  1964,  as  we  were  starting  for  a 
walk  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Fishburn,  near  the  Mouth  of  Gasper,  Lan- 
caster heard  a strange  bird  song.  When  we  stopped  to  listen,  the  bird 
became  silent.  When  we  returned  to  the  car,  parked  near  where  we  had 
heard  the  bird,  we  again  heard  the  song  and  soon  saw  a male  Blue  Gros- 
beak (Guiraca  caerulea).  He  would  fly  from  a maple  tree  at  an  old  house 
site,  some  hundred  yards  from  Mr.  Fishburn’s  modern  house,  to  the 
truck  patch  and  gardens  near  by,  or  would  fly  to  another  maple  in  a fence- 
row.  We  got  a number  of  good  views  of  the  bird  in  bright  light  and  once 
were  sure  that  we  had  found  its  grayish  mate.  Late  that  afternoon  we 
returned  to  the  same  place  and  again  heard  and  saw  the  bird.  We  looked 
for  a nest  but  were  not  satisfied  with  the  ones  we  had  found.  Lancaster 
returned  to  the  area  on  June  27  but  did  not  see  or  hear  the  bird.  Early 
on  June  28  he  went  again  and  was  doubly  or  trebly  rewarded,  for  he 
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saw  the  male,  the  female,  and  both  of  them  feeding  two  young  that  were 
large  enough  to  be  out  of  the  nest  but  not  mature  enough  to  fly  more 
than  a few  yards  at  a time.  Lancaster  called  Wilson  by  telephone,  and 
soon  both  of  them  were  seeing  this  strange  bird  family  in  action.  So  far 
as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  Kentucky  record  of  the  bird’s  breeding  with- 
in the  state. 

Since  Dr.  Jess  Funk  found  the  species  at  Bowling  Green  on  April 
25,  1958,  and  Dr.  George  McKinley  recorded  it  at  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  on  April  28,  1959,  it  has  appeared  every  season  in  the  area.  The  only 
previous  summer  record  was  of  one  that  Wilson  heard  in  full  song  near 
the  Historic  Entrance  of  Mammoth  Cave  on  July  11,  1962. — L.  Y.  LAN- 
CASTER and  GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * 


SOME  UNUSUAL  JUNE  RECORDS 

On  June  20,  1964,  Evelyn  Schneider  and  I saw  a female  Mallard 
(Anas  platyrhynchos)  and  four  young  ducks  in  first  feathering;  they 
were  on  Harrod’s  Creek  near  the  River  Road  bridge.  They  swam  slowly 
out  of  the  way  of  my  boat — later  they  were  resting  on  a floating  log.  Mr. 
Finnegan,  who  works  at  a nearby  boat  dock,  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
the  ducks  several  times  and  that  they  were  wild  and  not  domesticated 
birds.  The  ducks  made  no  attempt  to  fly  or  dive  but  leisurely  swam  out  of 
the  way  of  my  boat,  so  I do  not  know  if  the  adult  duck  could  fly.  I saw 
them  again  on  July  14;  they  had  grown  considerably,  and  again  swam  out 
of  my  way.  Many  boats  pass  this  location,  so  a boat  is  a familiar  object. 

About  6:00  p.m.,  June  17,  1964,  Miss  Schneider  and  I saw  two  Ameri- 
can Coots  (Fulica  americana)  perched  on  a log  at  the  edge  of  Six  Mile 
Island.  One  coot  was  standing  on  one  leg  with  its  head  under  a wing; 
the  other  saw  us  and  dropped  into  the  water,  swam  a little  and  then 
returned  to  the  log.  This  species  is  rare  in  summer. 

On  June  23,  1964,  Louis  Pieper  and  I saw  an  adult  Herring  Gull 
(Larus  argeniatiis)  at  the  foot  of  the  Ohio  Falls;  it  was  on  a sand  bar 
part  of  the  time  and  then  waded  into  shallow  water  to  bathe,  swim,  and 
feed.  It  did  not  fly,  but  seemed  to  be  free  from  injury.  This  appears  to  be 
an  unusually  late  date  for  the  Herring  Gull  in  the  Louisville  area. — 
FLOYD  CARPENTER,  Louisville. 

* * * 


PURPLE  GALLINULE  AT  HENDERSON 

J.  W.  Parker,  Field  Agent,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
saw  a Purple  Gallinule  (Porphyrula  martinica)  on  May  5,  1964,  while 
checking  the  Ohio  River.  The  bird  was  found  in  a small  slough  on  the 
west  side  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend. 

Mr.  Parker  and  David  Jenkins,  Kentucky  Agent,  had  worked  together 
in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon,  going  by  boats,  Parker  took  the  northern 
or  upper  bottoms  and  Jenkins  the  lower.  The  water  had  receded  but  re- 
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mained  in  many  low  spots,  thus  exposing  mud  flats.  Parker  spotted  the 
gallinule  at  a distance  of  about  20  yards.  The  bird  looked  up  and  then 
went  on  feeding  in  the  shallow  water.  The  yellow  legs,  purple  neck,  and 
yellow-tipped  bill  all  were  carefully  noted.  Parker  signaled  his  Labrador 
retriever  to  move  forward  — he  uses  the  well-trained  dog  when  working 
this  type  of  terrain — and  the  bird  flushed  and  flew  away  showing  the 
full  white  under  tail  feathers.  Many  additional  trips  were  made  to  the 
same  area  but  the  bird  was  not  seen  again. — W.  P.  RHOADS,  Henderson. 

* * * 

HIGH  NEST  OF  THE  ROBIN 

A pair  of  Robins  (Turdus  migratorius)  built  a nest  in  a large  Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree  (Gymnocladus  dioicus)  in  our  yard.  The  nest  was  built 
in  July  and  the  fledglings  (at  least  two)  left  in  mid-August.  The  interest- 
ing thing  about  this  nest  was  its  height;  it  was  in  a fork  of  an  outer 
branch  approximately  80  feet  above  the  ground.  I believe  in  all  my  bird- 
ing  observations  this  is  the  highest  nest  I have  found.  On  the  one  side, 
the  nest  was  rather  exposed,  and  the  young  nestlings  at  one  time  were 
preyed  upon  by  a Sparrow  Hawk  (Falco  sparverius).  The  parent  birds 
pursued  the  hawk,  calling  loudly  all  the  while;  it  is  doubtful  that  they 
could  have  kept  the  predator  away  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  assistance. — 
ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 

* * * 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

here  Audubon’s  own  account  of  Henslow’s  Sparrow  just  as  it  appeared  in 
Volume  1 (1831)  of  his  notable  work. 

“HENSLOW’S  BUNTING 
EMBERIZA  HENSLOWII 
Plate  LXX 

“I  obtained  the  bird  represented  in  this  plate  opposite  Cincinnati, 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year  1820,  whilst  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Robert  Best,  then  Curator  of  the  Western  Museum.  It  was  on  the  ground, 
amongst  tall  grass,  and  exhibited  the  usual  habits  of  its  tribe.  Perceiving 
it  to  be  different  from  any  which  I had  seen,  I immediately  shot  it,  and 
the  same  day  made  an  accurate  drawing  of  it. 

“In  naming  it  after  the  Rev.  Professor  HENSLOW  of  Cambridge,  a 
gentlemen  so  well  known  to  the  scientific  world,  and  who  has  permitted 
me  so  to  designate  it,  my  object  has  been  to  manifest  my  gratitude  for 
the  many  kind  attentions  which  he  has  shewn  towards  me.  Its  history  and 
habits  are  unknown.  In  appearance  it  differs  so  little  from  the  Buntings, 
that,  for  the  present,  I shall  refer  it  to  that  genus.” 

* * * 

FALL  MEETING 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  will 
take  place  on  October  9-11,  1964,  at  Cumberland  Lake.  Announcements 
with  full  details  of  program,  reservation  information,  etc.,  will  be  mailed 
to  members  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 
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Bald  Eagles  from  a painting  by  Ray  Harm 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 


OUR  COVER 

The  pair  of  Bald  Eagles  watching  over  young  nestlings  is  a photo- 
graph of  another  painting  by  staff  artist  Ray  Harm.  Here  is  Harm’s  own 
comment  on  this  painting:  “I  would  like  to  think  that  in  this  picture  I 
have  reflected  my  deep  impression  of  the  majestic  dignity  of  this  bird. 
One  cannot  help  but  think  of  them  as  our  national  emblem  when  ob- 
serving them  in  life.” 


(Continued  on  page  73) 
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BALD  EAGLES  IN  KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS 

Clell  T.  Peterson 

In  previous  papers  (Ky.  Warbler,  38:43-44,  1962;  39:35-45,  1963)  I 
reported  on  wintering  Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  in  the 
Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  I wish  to  bring  the 
story  up  to  date  by  summarizing  my  notes  for  the  winter  of  1963-64. 

The  work  of  clearing  the  Cumberland  River  bottoms  in  preparation 
for  the  eventual  flooding  of  Barkley  Lake  began  in  earnest  in  the  spring 
of  1963.  Crews  of  workmen  cut  trees  and  brush  and  bulldozed  the  ground 
clean  for  thousands  of  acres.  No  water  has  yet  been  impounded,  but 
present  plans  call  for  the  first  stage  of  the  flooding  to  begin  late  in  1964. 
In  addition  to  the  preparations  for  the  flooding  in  the  river  bottom,  there 
was  a good  deal  of  other  work  in  the  area.  A campground  and  visitor’s 
center  has  just  about  been  completed,  this  spring  of  1964,  not  far  from 
the  old  Center  Furnace  and  Hematite  Lake.  Brush  and  timber  have  been 
cleared  here  and  there,  and  the  Silver  Trail  has  been  widened  and  the 
forest  cleared  back.  Other  and  more  drastic  changes  are  in  store  for  the 
area.  TVA  has  been  given  authority  to  take  over  the  refuge  and  acquire 
additional  land  to  the  extent  of  about  200,000  acres  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a vast  recreational  area  in  what  is  now  called  The  Land  Between 
the  Lakes.  TVA  officials  plan  to  continue  wildlife  management  in  the 
area,  to  some  extent,  but  they  propose  major  changes,  including  the 
wholesale  shifting  of  wildlife  from  the  northern  part  of  the  area,  the 
present  refuge,  to  newly  acquired  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area. 
What  this  will  mean  to  permanent  population  of  Turkey  (Meleagris 
gallopavo),  Virginia  Deer,  and  Fallow  Deer  is  hard  to  predict,  but  it 
seems  unfortunate  that  TVA  has  felt  that  this  redistribution  of  wildlife 
is  necessary  to  its  conception  of  “maximum  use.”  I have  heard,  and  it 
may  be  a sheer  rumor,  that  TVA  plans  to  construct  an  athletic  field  on 
the  present  Hematite  Range,  but  since  it  may  not  be  used  in  the  winter, 
eagles  may  still  perch  and  hunt  the  athletic  field  for  the  truest  kind  of 
“maximum  use.” 

The  effects  of  the  work  already  done  have  made  themselves  felt. 
The  acres  of  cleared  land  adjacent  to  the  Cumberland  River  brought  in 
numbers  of  Marsh  Hawks  (Circus  cyaneus)  who  probably  found  a popu- 
lation explosion  in  various  species  of  mice,  and  there  was  also  a predict- 
able increase  of  Horned  Larks  (Eremophila  alpestris).  Previously  the 
Bluebirds  (Sialia  sialis)  in  the  refuge  were  restricted  largely  to  the 
woods  along  the  Cumberland  River  that  have  been  cleared.  Apparently 
the  loss  of  a favored  habitat,  together  with  a general  increase  in  numbers, 
has  resulted  in  their  dispersal;  for  example,  Bluebirds  are  relatively 
common  now  along  the  shore  of  Hematite  Lake  where,  in  the  past  few 
years,  I never  found  them.  The  cleared  area  was  full  of  great  old  trees 
(including  one  of  the  largest  sycamores  in  the  country)  with  woodpeckers 
in  abundance  and  variety.  I attribute  the  general  decline  of  woodpeckers 
in  the  Woodlands  the  past  year,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  destruction  of 
that  fine  old  forest,  much  of  which  was  cut  in  the  breeding  season  of  1963. 

Not  all  changes  in  wildlife  in  the  Woodlands  can  be  connected  with 
the  clearing  for  Barkley  Lake,  however.  Turkeys  were  more  abundant 
this  year  than  in  past  years.  I repeatedly  saw  flocks  of  them  this  winter, 
but  I can  see  no  particular  reason  for  their  increase.  Also,  Golden  Eagles 
(Aquila  chrysaetos)  (immature)  were  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
Woodlands  this  year.  I made  numerous  observations  of  individuals,  both 
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soaring  over  the  cleared  land  near  the  Cumberland  and  perching  and 
soaring  along  the  various  ranges.  Paul  Sturm,  refuge  manager,  reported 
seeing  three  immature  Golden  Eagles  at  one  time  on  Hematite  Range 
(known  also  locally  as  Barn  Hollow).  In  the  past  I have  wondered  to 
what  extent  Bald  Eagles  and  Golden  Eagles  intermingle.  Twice  this  year 
I observed  immature  Golden  Eagles  soaring  in  company  with  immature 
Bald  Eagles. 

Unhappily  aware  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  Woodlands,  I 
was  apprehensive  that  the  wintering  population  of  Bald  Eagles  might  be 
severely  reduced  from  its  numbers  of  past  years.  As  a consequence  I was 
delighted  to  discover,  as  the  season  progressed,  that  generally  there  was 
no  change  from  the  previous  year;  approximately  the  same  numbers  of 
mature  and  immature  Bald  Eagles  (and  an  increased  number  of  Golden 
Eagles)  were  in  the  Woodlands  in  1963-64  as  in  1962-63. 

To  recount  this  briefly,  the  first  eagles  I saw  this  season  were  a 
mature  and  an  immature  Bald  Eagle  at  Hematite  Lake  on  November  17, 
although  J.  J.  Blackard,  assistant  refuge  manager,  reported  a mature 
Bald  Eagle  at  the  head  of  Duncan  Bay  on  November  3.  Judging  from  my 
observations  at  Hematite  Lake,  which  were  less  satisfactory  for  various 
reasons  this  year  than  in  the  past,  the  eagle  population  built  up  at  about 
the  usual  rate,  reaching  an  apparent  peak  of  15  Bald  Eagles  (4m,  llimm) 
on  February  1.  In  previous  years,  the  peak  was  reached  somewhat  later: 
February  18,  1962  (20  eagles)  and  February  22,  1963  (15  eagles).  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  tell  very  much  by  these  figures.  The  fact  is  that 
Bald  Eagles  are  present  in  substantial  numbers  in  the  Woodlands,  and 
elsewhere  along  Kentucky  Lake,  through  January,  February,  and  early 
March;  and  regardless  of  sightings  on  particular  dates,  the  overall  evidence 
indicates  that  approximately  the  same  numbers  were  present  this  year 
as  last,  and  the  ratio  of  mature  to  immature  birds  remained  also  about 
the  same.  My  last  trip  to  the  Woodlands  was  on  March  29,  but  as  late  as 
April  12  I saw  an  eagle  soaring  over  the  bridge  across  the  Cumberland  on 
U.  S.  68.  I was  unable  to  stop  for  a careful  look,  but  because  of  its  rather 
dark,  uniform  color  and  because  I had  frequently  found  immature  Golden 
Eagles  in  that  area,  I assumed  it  was  one  of  that  species. 

Although  numbers  of  eagles  remained  more  or  less  constant,  there 
were  changes  in  locations  and  movements.  To  begin  with,  the  combination 
of  timber  and  brush  clearing  and  a long,  dry  fall  reduced  Empire  Lake 
to  a small  puddle  and  kept  Honker  Lake  dry  until  late  spring,  1964. 
Hematite  Lake  was  also  down,  but  it  was  never  in  such  sorry  condition 
as  the  other  two  lakes.  The  consequence  of  these  factors  was  a reduction 
in  the  geese  and  ducks  that  winter  in  the  Woodlands.  Also  the  trees 
surrounding  parts  of  Empire  and  Honker  Lake  had  been  cut  down,  and 
there  were  no  roosts  for  hunting  eagles  in  those  areas.  The  only  eagles  I 
saw  this  season  in  what  used  to  be  a richly  wooded,  game-filled  area  were 
immature  Golden  Eagles  soaring  over  the  bleak,  unlovely  land.  On  one 
occasion  I found  an  immature  Golden  Eagle  perching  on  the  lowest 
horizontal  member  of  a power  pylon  surveying  the  cleared  ground. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that  Hematite  Lake 
should  carry  more  than  the  usual  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese,  and  it 
continued  to  be  used,  although  to  a lesser  extent,  as  a roost  for  the  Bald 
Eagles  in  the  Woodlands. 

Last  year  I noted  a pattern  of  behavior  in  which  the  Bald  Eagles, 
especially  the  immature  ones,  roosted  in  fair  numbers  at  Hematite  Lake, 
spent  the  morning  hours  hunting  in  different  areas,  gathered  at  the  lake 
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in  the  afternoon,  reaching  a peak  of  concentration  approximately  two 
hours  before  sundown,  after  which  some  left  the  lake  and  others  settled 
down  for  the  night.  In  general  this  pattern  of  behavior  continued,  but 
several  times,  including  once  at  sunrise  and  once  late  in  the  afternoon,  I 
found  no  eagles  at  all  at  the  lake.  On  other  occasions  I found  only  two  or 
three  at  a time  when,  in  theory,  I should  have  found  a dozen.  Neverthe- 
less, my  observations  this  year  generally  corroborated  the  pattern  which 
I discerned  and  reported  on  last  year.  Eagles  did  spend  the  night  at  the 
lake:  on  February  2,  1 found  5 Bald  Eagles  (lm,  4imm)  perching  at  the 
lake  in  the  first  light  of  a cold,  clear  morning.  And  although  several 
times  I found  few  eagles  at  the  lake,  at  other  times  I found  them  in 
such  numbers  as  almost  to  remind  me  of  the  large  concentrations  of 
1961-62.  The  largest  number  I observed  was  on  February  1 (the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  the  observations  just  reported)  when  there  was  a 
total  of  15  (4m,  llimm)  or  perhaps  16,  with  an  additional  mature  Bald 
Eagle.  On  February  8 I found  a fine  gathering  of  eagles  at  Hematite 
Lake.  There  were  eight  birds  in  a single  tree  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  after  I stirred  them  up  by  my  presence,  there  were  11  (3m, 
8imm)  soaring  over  the  lake  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  past  three  seasons,  the  eagles  at  Hematite  Lake  have 
grown  increasingly  nervous.  This  winter  they  usually  left  their  perches 
as  soon  as  I appeared  on  the  lake  shore.  I assume  that  some  part  of  this 
nervousness  may  have  been  the  result  of  increased  traffic  in  the  area  and 
of  visitors  to  the  lake.  To  prepare  for  the  flooding  of  the  new  lake, 
workmen  built  a new  road,  linking  the  Mulberry  Flat  Road  with  the 
Silver  Trail  near  Center  Furnace.  In  the  course  of  this  construction,  the 
barrier  to  Hematite  Lake  was  removed,  and  even  the  sign  indicating  that 
the  lake  was  a closed  area  was  taken  down.  Despite  the  increased  traffic 
in  the  area  — prompted  in  part  by  newspaper  stories  about  the  develop- 
ment of  a TVA  recreational  area  — on  some  occasions  an  eagle  or  two 
remained  perching  inconspicuously  on  the  south  short  of  the  lake,  ignor- 
ing the  visitors  and,  in  turn,  unobserved. 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  the  eagles  to  quit  the  lake  promptly  on 
my  arrival,  I was  especially  pleased  to  watch  a concentration  build  up  on 
February  22.  I had  arrived  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  about  2:30  p.m. 
on  a cool  (40°),  still  day.  Despite  a partial  overcast,  the  light  was  ex- 
cellent. A mature  Bald  Eagle  was  perching  toward  the  east  on  the  favored 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  a hundred  yards  west  of  it  there 
was  an  immature  Bald  Eagle,  almost  hidden  behind  branches.  Ten 
minutes  had  elapsed  when  a second  immature  Bald  Eagle  flew  in  and 
landed  near  the  first  immature  bird.  Five  minutes  later  the  mature  eagle 
dropped  down  from  its  perch,  made  a low  sweeping  flight,  and  landed 
directly  beside  the  newcomer.  Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  I had  about 
decided  that  the  half-hidden  eagle  really  was  a tangle  of  twigs  and 
leaves  when  it  displayed,  and  the  mature  eagle  returned  to  the  perch  it 
had  been  on  previously.  In  the  following  half  hour  there  was  a little 
movement,  ending  with  all  three  eagles  once  more  in  the  same  tree.  I 
began  to  think  of  leaving  the  lake,  but  at  this  moment  an  immature  Bald 
Eagle  appeared  from  the  west,  flying  along  the  tree  tops  of  the  south 
shore.  It  was  followed  at  a distance  by  a second  immature  Bald  Eagle 
behind  whom  came  a mature  Bald  Eagle.  The  three  arrivals  soared 
among  the  tree  tops  for  a few  minutes;  then  the  two  immature  eagles 
flew  down  to  perch,  one  joining  the  three  already  perching  and  the 
other  landing  in  a tree  all  by  itself  a short  distance  away.  The  mature 
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Bald  Eagle  still  soaring  flew  northeast  across  the  lake,  whereupon  three 
of  the  perching  eagles  left  their  perches  to  follow  it.  There  were  then 
three  eagles  soaring  (lm,  2imm)  and  three  perching  (lm,  2imm).  From 
nowhere  in  particular  a fourth  mature  Bald  Eagle  appeared  and  joined 
those  flying.  All  four  rose  upward  in  a “chimney,”  their  spirals  widening 
as  they  ascended.  From  high  in  the  air  floated  down  the  shrill,  strangely 
musical  “eagle  talk.”  Soon  all  four  drifted  out  of  sight,  very  high,  to  the 
northeast.  When  I left  the  lake,  at  this  point,  three  eagles  were  still 
perching. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  my  observations  this  year  was 
the  discovery  of  numbers  of  eagles  at  various  places  along  Kentucky 
Lake.  I had  assumed  that  eagles  in  considerable  numbers  could  be  found 
along  the  lake,  but  the  prolonged  cold  in  1962-63  had  frozen  the  water 
in  bays  and  inlets  and  I had,  understandably,  found  no  eagles  in  the 
areas  I could  reach  by  car  and  by  foot.  This  season  I several  times 
covered  a number  of  more  or  less  isolated  spots  and  on  each  occasion 
found  Bald  Eagles  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  my  earlier  opinion. 
On  February  16,  the  day  of  the  Mississippi  River  Winter  Study  count,  I 
saw  a pair  of  eagles  soaring  over  the  lake  out  from  the  point  where  the 
canal  will  eventually  link  Barkley  and  Kentucky  Lakes.  This  was  the 
most  northern  observation.  Just  a week  earlier  I had  seen  an  immature 
Bald  Eagle  over  the  lake  near  the  Eggner  Ferry  Bridge.  I assume  that 
eagles  may  be  found  almost  anywhere  between  these  points,  and  I have 
credible  reports  of  eagles  being  seen  at  various  places  along  the  lake,  all 
the  way  south  to  Paris  Landing.  The  Tennessee  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
still  further  south  and  on  the  lake,  also  has  a winter  population  of  Bald 
Eagles. 

My  own  observations  were  largely  limited  to  the  areas  of  Pisgah 
Bay,  Smith  Bay,  and  Duncan  Bay.  Covering  this  territory  by  car  and  by 
foot  presented  obvious  difficulties,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
every  eagle  sighted  was  a different  eagle.  On  the  day  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Winter  Study  count,  Mickey  Buzzard,  Willard  Gray,  and  I scouted 
the  area  from  Duncan  Bay  north  to  the  Barkley-Kentucky  Lake  canal, 
and  in  less  than  two  and  a half  hours,  we  sighted  15  Bald  Eagles.  Some- 
what later  we  saw  another  away  from  the  lake  on  Duncan  Range  and 
three  more  at  Hematite  Lake.  I have  to  concede  that  there  may  have 
been  some  duplication  in  these  sightings,  but  at  the  same  time  I am 
convinced  that  this  count,  covering  only  a small  part  of  the  area,  must 
represent  no  more  than  a fraction,  certainly  less  than  half,  of  the  Bald 
Eagles  wintering  in  Kentucky  along  Kentucky  Lake. 

An  obvious  question  had  to  do  with  the  eagles  that  either  did  not 
appear  at  Hematite  Lake  or  left  upon  my  arrival  and  did  not,  as  far  as 
I could  discover,  return  thereafter  on  that  same  day.  I had  in  the  past 
assumed  that  there  were  probably  other  roosts,  and  I had  heard  of 
numbers  of  eagles  roosting  at  other  places,  but  I had  never  found  them 
anywhere  save  at  Hematite  Lake  or  on  Hematite  Range  in  the  afternoon 
and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  calling  a gathering  a roost.  On 
March  29,  at  a time  when  I expected  to  find  few  if  any  eagles,  I found 
myself  just  before  noon  in  my  car  in  the  middle  of  Duncan  Range.  I had 
planned  to  drive  all  the  way  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  but  a heavy  rain  a 
few  days  earlier  had  washed  out  the  ford  at  Duncan  Creek.  While  I 
sat  in  my  car,  I was  surprised  and  delighted  to  see  an  immature  Bald 
Eagle  soar  over  the  range  just  in  front  of  me.  A second  one  soon  joined 
the  first,  and  the  two  rose  on  a thermal  updraft.  A third  and  a fourth 
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appeared  at  brief  intervals,  and  from  different  directions,  and  for  a time 
all  four  soared  at  a great  height.  One  descended  in  a great  circle,  flew 
along  the  trees  bordering  the  range,  and  swooped  up  to  a perch  in  a tree 
just  outside  my  line  of  vision.  Meanwhile  the  other  three  had  spiraled 
off  to  the  southeast.  After  a time  I crossed  the  range  to  inspect  the 
tree  in  which  I had  assumed  the  one  eagle  had  perched,  and  I dis- 
covered three  immature  Bald  Eagles  in  it.  I could  only  speculate  upon 
the  possibility  that  three  were  members  of  the  original  four.  Correlat- 
ing what  I had  seen  with  what  I knew  of  eagle  behavior,  I inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  two  of  the  eagles  had  been  perching  in  the  tree  all  the 
while  and  that  I had  observed  a total  of  six  immature  Bald  Eagles.  (An 
hour  later  I found  an  immature  Bald  Eagle  soaring  in  company  — more 
or  less  — with  three  Turkey  Vultures  two  miles  west-northwest  of  the 
earlier  observation:  still  another  eagle?) 

In  any  case  the  behavior  of  the  eagles  in  gathering  and  perching 
together  seemed  to  offer  confirmation  of  the  view  that  they  do  form  other 
roosts  in  the  area.  Certain  questions  remain:  do  they  gather  in  a per- 
fectly random  way  and  roost  almost  anywhere?  What  factors  determine 
choices  in  roosts  (aside  from  quiet)?  I assumed  that  the  three  eagles  in 
the  same  tree  on  Duncan  Range,  although  a small  number,  probably  in- 
dicated a roost  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  head  of  Duncan  Bay.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  may  roost  even  further  from  water? 

No  doubt  these  questions  and  others  will  find  partial  answers  another 
year.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  conditions  in  the  Woodlands  will  change.  I 
anticipate  that  in  a year  or  two  eagles  will  be  found  on  both  shores  of  the 
Land  Between  the  Lakes.  I hope  that  I will  find  it  possible  to  continue 
this  study  as  the  area  changes. 

* # * 

NOTES  ON  THE  BALD  EAGLES  SIGHTED  ON  COUNT  DAY 

Compiled  by  the  Editor 

Again,  members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  searched 
for  Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  on  February  16,  1964,  the  day 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Eagle  Count.  This  count  is  taken  in  cooperation 
with  the  research  program  being  carried  on  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society  in  its  Continental  Bald  Eagle  Project.  Kentucky  did  not  have  as 
good  a coverage  this  year  as  in  1963,  but  22  Bald  Eagles  were  sighted; 
6 birds  were  mature,  12  immature,  and  4 were  indeterminate  eagles. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  of  eight  birds  over  last  year’s  count. 
Quite  naturally,  most  of  the  eagles  were  from  western  Kentucky.  The 
following  areas  were  checked  and  reports  received: 

(1)  Ohio  River  near  Harmony  Landing,  north  of  Prospect.  Kenneth 
Able  checked  the  area  for  a three-hour  period  but  did  not  see  any 
eagles. 

(2)  Ohio  River  from  West  Point  to  below  Otter  Creek  Park  Area. 
Frederick  W.  Stamm  and  Anne  L.  Stamm  spent  six  and  one-half  hours 
along  the  river  and  found  two  adult  Bald  Eagles.  The  temperature  was 
between  34°  and  43°  with  a strong  northwest  wind.  One  eagle  perched 
occasionally  on  a large  sycamore  tree  opposite  a bend  in  the  river  where 
a small  flock  of  ducks  swam  about  in  an  inlet. 

(3)  Ohio  River  in  the  Henderson  area.  Miss  Virginia  Smith  reported 
that  William  Parker,  Federal  Agent,  found  one  immature  Bald  Eagle  on 
Slim  Island  in  Henderson  County,  on  the  line  that  borders  Union  County. 

(4)  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Clell  Peterson 
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with  the  assistance  of  Mickey  Buzzard  and  Willard  Gray  found  19  Bald 
Eagles.  According  to  Peterson,  “The  area  covered  with  some  thoroughness 
was  that  part  of  the  refuge  lying  in  Lyon  County,  but  extending  south 
of  the  county  line  to  include  also  Hematite  Range  and  Lake  and  the 
refuge  headquarters  area.”  The  temperature  was  between  33°  to  40°,  and 
the  wind  was  south  to  southwest  at  2-4  m.p.h.  The  19  birds  were  made  up 
of  4 mature,  11  immature,  and  4 indeterminate. 

(5)  Lake  Cumberland.  Claudia  E.  Smith  did  not  report  any  eagles 
for  count  day,  but  it  is  of  special  interest  that  she  observed  an  immature 
on  February  10,  and  an  adult  five  days  after  the  count,  on  February  21. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  1965  we  may  have  greater  coverage  along  the 
Ohio  River.  Members  in  four  additional  areas  were  alerted  of  the  count 

day  but  no  reports  have  been  received, 

* * * 

FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 
October  9-11,  1964 
Lake  Cumberland  State  Park 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  Forty-first  Annual 
Fall  Meeting  at  Lake  Cumberland  State  Park,  October  9-11,  1964. 

The  first  session,  on  Friday  evening  in  the  dining  room  extension 
of  Lure  Lodge,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  President.  After 
welcoming  members  and  guests,  he  presented  the  guests  of  honor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Stupka  of  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee.  He  then  introduced 
Mr.  Cletis  Weller  of  the  state  park  system,  who  spoke  of  the  notable 
development  of  the  state  parks  due  to  an  expansion  program  begun  four 
years  ago,  told  of  the  history  of  Lake  Cumberland  Park  and  also  of  the 
work  of  the  state  park  naturalist  program.  Since  all  the  parks  have  a 
great  deal  to  offer  in  the  way  of  nature  interpretation,  this  phase  in 
particular  needed  to  be  widely  developed,  he  said. 

Mr.  Weller  then  showed  a color-sound  film,  “The  Bald  Eagle,”  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  and  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  Filmed  in  Florida  and  Alaska,  it  showed 
the  Bald  Eagle  nesting  in  tall  trees  or  low  mangroves  in  the  south  and 
along  the  island  coastline  of  southeast  Alaska.  Among  the  enemies  of 
the  eagle — 95%  of  all  bands  recovered  were  from  birds  killed  within 
four  months  of  leaving  the  nest — were  hurricanes,  severe  storms,  and 
the  Great  Horned  Owl,  but  chiefly  Man  as  the  worst  predator,  with  his 
bulldozer  and  axe  cutting  down  trees  from  under  nesting  birds.  In 
Alaska,  where  the  eagle  feeds  on  dying  fish  which  have  already  spawned, 
thousands  are  killed  every  year.  A forceful  plea  for  an  active  concern 
for  the  declining  numbers  of  this  age-long  symbol  of  freedom,  strength, 
and  independence  closed  this  well  photographed  and  well  documented 
film. 

Mr.  Weller  showed  slides  on  which  could  be  seen  the  location  of 
the  proposed  dam  above  the  falls  in  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park.  Visible 
from  the  patio  of  DuPont  Lodge,  the  dam  and  its  access  lines,  wholly 
within  the  park,  would  use  about  10%  of  the  park  property.  Other  slides 
included  some  of  nature’s  oddities,  such  as  a pair  of  Pileated  Woodpecker 
holes,  one  immediately  above  the  other  in  a solid  green  walnut  tree,  an 
Evening  Grosbeak  in  Nelson  County,  and  a Chipping  Sparrow  hanged 
by  a horse  hair. 

Mr.  Stamm  showed  a series  of  slides  taken  at  K.O.S.  meetings  as 
far  back  as  1934,  with  commentary  by  Miss  Mabel  Slack.  Mr.  Ganier 
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had  furnished  many  of  the  earlier  ones  as  well  as  an  exhibit  of  black 
and  white  photographs.  They  recalled  many  happy  times  to  the  old 
timers  and  probably  showed  more  recent  members  that  these  old  timers 
were  once  young  and  slim. 

After  announcements  regarding  the  field  trips  and  meetings  the 
following  day,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

On  Saturday  morning  two  auto  caravans  left  at  7:45  for  field  trips 
in  the  area  near  Wolf  Creek  Dam  and  at  Rock  House,  a natural  bridge 
close  to  the  Cumberland  River  about  four  miles  below  the  dam.  Other 
members  walked  in  the  park  to  make  their  count. 

The  business  session  was  called  to  order  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Saturday 
by  the  president.  He  asked  for  a motion  to  approve  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  as  printed  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Made  by  F.  W.  Stamm, 
seconded  by  L.  C.  Brecher,  the  motion  was  passed. 

The  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Gillenwater,  made  her  report,  a copy  of  which 
is  attached.  Mrs.  Gillenwater  recommended  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee to  inspect  and  review  the  Endowment  Fund,  the  Gordon  Wilson 
Fund,  and  the  Society’s  investment.  Her  report  was  approved  as  read. 

Among  items  of  old  business,  Dr.  Peterson  stated  that  the  design  for 
and  the  printing  of  the  new  K.O.S.  letterhead  was  well  under  way  and 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  would  soon  have  reached  a decision.  He  then 
called  on  Leonard  Brecher  to  report  on  the  future  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  for  birding  purposes.  Mr.  Brecher  explained  that  due  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  McAlpine  Dam,  virtually  water  proof,  all  water  now  goes 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  that  the  area  formerly  supplied  by 
water  flowing  over  the  dam,  providing  algae  and  other  food  for  birds 
and  fish,  is  now  dry,  and  that  after  a hot  summer  no  food  or  water  exists 
for  wildlife.  The  sandbars  below  the  dam  have  become  a mecca  for 
motor  boats,  further  adding  to  the  sparsity  of  birds.  It  is  likely  that 
the  silt  which  accumulates  in  February  and  March  will  remain  to  cover 
the  entire  coral  reef,  ruining  the  area  for  geologists  as  well,  unless  water 
can  be  supplied  over  or  through  the  dam.  The  report  was  accepted  as 
given. 

Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  re- 
ported on  new  memberships  gotten  by  inviting  people  who  had  attended 
bird  walks  in  state  parks,  and  asked  for  names  of  prospective  members. 
Dr.  Peterson  asked  that  all  members  consider  themselves  a part  of  the 
Membership  Committee  and  stated  that  a folder  of  information  about 
the  K.O.S.  would  soon  be  available  to  give  to  any  one  interested. 

Under  new  business,  Dr.  Peterson  called  for  a report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee.  Willard  Gray,  Chairman,  offered  the  following: 


President  Howard  P.  Jones,  Frankfort 

Vice-President  Cletis  Weller,  Deatsville 

Corr.  Sec.-Treas Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater,  Glasgow 

Recording  Sec Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Louisville 

Councillors  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Bowling  Green, 

Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Burkesville 


(A.  H.  Mayfield,  Winchester,  and  Virginia  Smith,  Henderson,  remain 
as  Councillors  to  serve  another  year.) 

Mrs.  Stamm  moved  that  nominations  be  closed  and  that  the  slate 
be  accepted  by  acclamation.  The  motion  passed  unanimously. 

Mrs.  Stamm  was  asked  to  present  a proposal  from  Mrs.  Harvey 
Lovell  made  to  her  by  Dr.  O.  Ray  Jordon,  Director  of  the  Kentucky  Jun- 
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ior  Academy  of  Science.  Dr.  Jordon  asked  whether  the  K.O.S.  wished  to 
resume  its  former  project  of  offering  a prize  for  the  best  paper  on  origi- 
nal observations  in  bird  study  submitted  by  members  of  the  Junior  Acad- 
emy. The  suggestion  was  approved  with  the  agreement  that  three  prizes 
be  offered:  the  first  to  consist  of  $5.00  in  cash,  a copy  of  Peterson’s 
Field  Guide,  a year’s  subscription  to  The  Kentucky  Warber,  with  a 
sleeve  patch;  the  second  to  consist  of  a copy  of  Peterson’s  Field  Guide  and 
a year’s  subscription  to  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  with  a sleeve  patch,  the 
third  to  consist  of  a year’s  subscription  to  The  Kentucky  Warber  and  a 
sleeve  patch.  Mrs.  Gillenwater  was  instructed  so  to  inform  Dr.  Jordon. 

The  president  asked  Mr.  Weller  to  present  two  items  of  interest, 
the  first  being  the  need  for  help  from  K.O.S.  members  for  the  naturalist 
program  in  the  state  parks  in  compiling  a list  of  birds  for  each  park,  if 
possible,  but  especially  for  those  where  a nature  interpretation  program 
is  carried  on.  Wanted  are  lists  of  birds,  trees,  the  most  spectacular  flow- 
ers, and  mammals.  Mr.  Brecher  suggested  that  members  give  to  Mr. 
Weller  whatever  information  they  have  of  this  nature,  and  Mr.  Ganier 
recommended  that  the  designation  migrant,  permanent,  summer,  or 
winter  resident  be  included  for  each  species  as  well  as  common,  fairly 
common,  rare,  very  rare,  to  indicate  numbers. 

His  second  item  was  the  status  of  the  proposed  dam  to  be  built  above 
the  falls  in  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  a project  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  K.O.S.  at  its  meeting  last  year.  He  mentioned  Senator  Cooper’s 
statement  in  a letter  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  project  until  approved  by  both  House  and  Senate.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  President  must  also  approve  the  allocation  of 
funds.  Up  to  the  present,  the  House  had  been  inclined  to  refuse  ap- 
proval where  only  power  development  is  involved  without  flood  con- 
trol, as  is  the  case  in  this  proposal.  The  report  of  Col.  Newman  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  recommends  a dam  above  the  falls  and  a power 
plant  below  the  falls  with  a connecting  tunnel  at  a cost  of  $75  million, 
this  for  power  and  recreation  purposes  only,  since  no  flood  control  is 
involved  in  this  area.  The  80  foot  dam  would  be  seen  from  the  patio  of 
the  Lodge,  and  all  access  roads  would  be  completely  within  the  park, 
taking  10%  of  the  entire  park  area.  After  much  discussion  Dr.  Peterson 
asked  Howard  Jones,  newly  elected  president,  to  write  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  expressing  the  opposition  of  the  K.O.S.  to  this  project. 

Dr.  Peterson  announced  that  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  the 
1965  fall  meeting  be  held  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  the  first  week-end 
in  November  since  both  Bald  and  Golden  Eagles  as  well  as  a variety  of 
ducks  and  geese  are  likely  to  be  present  then.  Mrs.  Gillenwater  was 
asked  to  check  this  date  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Kentucky  Academy 
of  Science  meeting,  and  Mr.  Brecher  moved  that  the  K.O.S.  meeting  be 
held  either  the  first  or  second  weekend  in  November  at  Kentucky  Dam 
Village. 

Mr.  Stamm  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Peterson  for  his  two  years  of  efficient, 
faithful,  and  progressive  service  as  president  and  asked  for  a rising 
vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  dinner  meeting  held  Saturday  evening  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
Lodge  dining  room  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Arthur  Stupka 
presented  “Some  Birding  Highlights  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,” 
where  until  his  recent  retirement  he  had  been  for  many  years  Chief 
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Naturalist.  His  slides  of  scenes,  habitat,  and  birds  covered  the  seasons 
of  the  year  in  the  several  life  zones  encompassed  in  the  park,  giving 
great  variety  in  all  forms  of  life. 

On  Sunday  morning  groups  again  visited  Rock  House  and  the  Dam. 
The  final  bird  count  included  73  species  recorded  during  the  three  day 
period. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Evelyn  J.  Schneider, 
Recording  Secretary 

THE  KENTUCKY  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  INC. 

Report  of  Treasurer 
October  8,  1964 
Bank  balance  as  shown  by  last  report,  dated 

October  10,  1963  $ 411.11 

Receipts 

Annual  membership  dues  $ 683.50 

Regular  members  $543.00 


Contributing  members  35.00 

Student  members  18.00 

Corresponding  members  87.50 

Life  membership  payments  87.50 

Interest  income — Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

and  Loan  Association — Endowment  Fund  28.00 

Contributions  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund 

for  Ornithology  55.00 

Sale  of  publications  22.16 

Sale  of  sleeve  patches  10.00 

Sale  of  check  lists  14.27 

Receipts — 1963  Fall  Meeting,  Mammoth  Cave  267.50 

Receipts — 1964  Spring  Meeting,  Bowling  Green  176.50 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  $1,344.43 


TOTAL  $1,755.54 

Disbursements 

Printing  costs  — The  Kentucky  Warbler 
(including  mailing  costs  from  printer  to 

treasurer  672.30 

Treasurer’s  expenses: 

Postage — 73.04 

Stationery,  mimeographing — 25.46  98.50 

State  of  Kentucky  corporation  filing  fee  2.00 

Refunds  of  over-payment  by  members  3.00 

Expenses— 1963  Fall  Meeting,  Mammoth  Cave  208.04 

Expenses— 1964  Spring  Meeting,  Bowling  Green  ....  159.12 

Transfer  to  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  ....  55.00 

Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund  62.50 

Dues,  Nature  Conservancy  5.00 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $1,265.46 


Balance  on  hand  in  New  Farmers’  National  Bank, 

Glasgow,  Kentucky,  October  8,  1964  $ 490.08 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  as  shown  by  last  report, 
dated  October  10,  1963 — Jefferson  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  

Seven  (7)  full  paid  shares — Jefferson  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  

TOTAL — Balance  in  Fund  October  10,  1963  

Receipts 


Interest  on  full  paid  shares  $ 28.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  31.64 

Life  memberships  paid  in: 

Mrs.  Austin  Gresham  $50.00 

C.  S.  Guthrie  12.50 


62.50 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS  

Disbursements 

Transfer  of  interest  on  full  paid 

shares  to  General  Fund  $ 28.00 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  

Balance  in  Endowment  Fund,  October  8,  1964  

(Seven  full  paid  shares  $ 700.00 

Savings  Account  Balance,  October  10,  1963  783.21 

Life  memberships  paid  in  during  1964  62.50 

Accumulated  interest  during  1964  31.64 


$1,577.35 

Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Louisville,  Kentucky) 

GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account  as  shown  by  last  report, 

dated  October  10,  1963  

Receipts 


Contributions  to  Fund,  1964  $ 55.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  27.89 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  


No  Disbursements 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  October  8,  1964,  in 
Greater  Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  Louisville,  Kentucky  


(Principal  of  Fund  $ 623.00 

Accumulated  Interest  128.41 


$ 783.21 

700.00 

$1,483.21 


122.14 

$1,605.35 

28.00 

$1,577.35 


$ 668.52 

82.89 

$751.41 

$ 751.41 


$751.41) 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF  OCTOBER  8,  1964 

Assets: 

Cash  in  New  Farmers’  National  Bank,  Glasgow, 

Ky.  (of  which  a part-payment  of  $25.00  on  a life 
membership  is  to  be  transferred  to  Endowment 

Fund)  $ 490.08 

Endowment  Fund  1,577.35 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  751.41 


$2,818.84 

NET  WORTH  OF  SOCIETY  $2,818.84 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  James  Gillenwater 
Treasurer 

sfc  H:  * * 

MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  ATTENDING  THE  MEETINGS 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  P.  Milliken, 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Mike  Shadowen,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilson 
BURKESVILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie 

COLUMBIA:  Mrs.  Ray  Montgomery 

DANVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  T.  Hill,  Jr. 

DAWSON  SPRINGS:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mickey  Buzzard 

DEA'TS  VILLE : Cletis  Weller 

FRANKFORT:  Howard  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Ringo 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Tim  Gillenwater,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George  McKinley,  George  Franklin  McKinley,  Tommy  McKinley,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr 

HENDERSON:  Mary  Helen  Carroll,  Virginia  Smith,  Edna  Vogel 

JAMESTOWN:  Mrs.  Joyce  Flanagan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  A.  Smith 

LAWRENCEBURG:  Elizabeth  Satterly 

LEXINGTON:  Dr.  Roger  W.  Barbour,  Jim  Barbour,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Heaton,  Mrs.  Robert  Meyer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Reece,  Jr. 

LOUISVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Barbara  Burns,  Floyd 

S.  Carpenter,  Esther  Clark,  Joseph  Croft,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard, 
Amy  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hummel, 
Andrew  Lewis,  Mrs.  Horace  McDonald,  Dorothy  Peil,  Kate  Peil, 
Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Mrs.  Eugene  Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  Elsie  P.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Louise  K.  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lester  C.  Wetherell,  Audrey  A.  Wright 
MADISON  VILLE:  James  W.  Hancock 

MURRAY:  Willard  Gray,  Dr.  Clell  T.  Peterson 

NICHOLASVILLE:  Mrs.  Woodrow  Feck,  Tommy  Feck 

RICHMOND:  Mrs.  Alvin  McGlasson,  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

SOMERSET:  Katherine  Smith 

VALLEY  STATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Summerfield,  Donald  Sum- 

merfield,  Jr. 

VERSAILLES:  Mrs.  George  Gregory 
WINCHESTER:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A1  H.  Mayfield 
WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN:  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens 
GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Stupka 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE:  Albert  F.  Ganier 
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BIRDS  OBSERVED  AT  LAKE  CUMBERLAND,  OCTOBER  9-11 

Here  is  the  list  of  birds  observed  in  the  Lake  Cumberland  area  dur- 
ing the  weekend  of  October  9-11,  1964.  Birds  were  scarce  on  Saturday — 
the  strong  wind  may  have  played  a part — but  Sunday  the  various  groups 
found  winter  migrants  as  well  as  some  summer  stragglers.  The  number  of 
individuals  was  not  large,  but  we  saw  73  species.  The  list  is  as  follows: 
Common  Loon,  Turkey  Vulture,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle,  Marsh 
Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Killdeer,  Ring-billed  Gull,  Mourning  Dove, 
Screech  Owl,  Great  Horned  Owl,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted 
Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Empidonax,  sp.,  Eastern  Wood  Pewee, 
Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse, 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  Winter 
Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin, 
Hermit  Thrush,  Swainson’s  Thrush,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Eastern 
Bluebird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Starling, 
Philadelphia  Vireo,  Black-and-white  Warbler,  Tennessee  Warber,  Mag- 
nolia Warbler,  Cape  May  Warbler,  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler,  Black- 
throated  Green  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler,  Myrtle 
Warbler,  Palm  Warbler,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Mourning  Warbler,  Yellow- 
throat,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  American  Redstart,  House  Sparrow,  Eastern 
Meadowlark,  Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Indigo  Bunting,  Ameri- 
can Goldfinch,  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping  Spar- 
row, Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow, 
Fox  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow. 

❖ * * * 

FIELD  NOTES 

ANHINGA  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  June  4,  1964,  Morrison  Hicks  and  I were  boating  on  the  Ohio 
River,  about  200  yards  below  the  foot  of  Six  Mile  Island,  Jefferson  County, 
when  we  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a stick  floating  in  a vertical  position; 
that  was  a strange  way  for  it  to  be  unless  it  was  part  of  a big  snag.  Im- 
pelled by  curiosity  or  wanting  to  know  if  there  was  a snag  to  be  avoided 
during  future  trips,  we  motored  closer  to  get  a better  look;  we  found 
that  it  was  a long  neck  of  a bird  whose  body  was  completely  submerged. 
When  we  were  about  200  feet  from  the  bird,  it  suddenly  popped  straight 
up  from  the  water  to  a height  of  about  five  feet,  and  flew  rapidly  away. 
We  had  no  field  glasses  with  us  but  the  bird  appeared  to  be  dark  all  over 
and  I wondered  at  the  time  if  it  were  an  Anhinga  (Anhinga  anhinga). 
After  a flight  of  about  100  yards  it  alighted  easily  on  the  water,  and  took 
the  same  position  as  before.  When  we  came  near,  the  bird  again  sprang 
straight  up  about  four  or  five  feet  scarcely  rippling  the  water,  but  this 
time  flew  out  of  sight. 

About  one-half  hour  later  after  circling  the  island,  we  saw  the  bird 
in  the  same  location.  This  time  we  approached  it  very  slowly  and  were 
able  to  get  within  75  feet  from  it.  The  sun  was  behind  us  and  shining 
toward  the  bird.  The  neck  was  long  and  dark;  the  bill  was  long,  yellow, 
and  straight.  Once  more  the  bird  jumped  straight  up  and  flew  away. 
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I felt  that  it  was  an  Anhinga  but  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  a cormor- 
ant, I searched  through  20  books.  I found,  as  I already  knew,  that  a cor- 
morant has  great  difficulty  in  taking  flight  from  the  water  and  has  to  taxi 
over  the  surface  like  a loon  or  sea  duck.  Anhingas  fly  easily,  at  times 
soar  like  a vulture,  and  take  off  easily  from  a tree  top;  there  was  no  re- 
ference as  to  how  they  start  to  fly  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  told  me  that  while  in  Florida,  he  had  seen 
an  Anhinga  pop  up  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  a pile 
about  six  feet.  Leonard  C.  Brecher  said  he  had  seen  an  Anhinga  come 
straight  up  from  the  water  and  start  flying.  Considering  all  these  facts, 
I am  certain  that  the  bird  was  an  Anhinga. 

A single  Anhinga  was  seen  October  23,  1961,  on  Carpenter’s  Lake 
near  Owensboro,  by  A.  L.  Powell  (Ky.  Warbler,  38:29,  1962),  and  there  are 
a few  records  from  western  Kentucky,  but  as  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  only 
Anhinga  sighted  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. — FLOYD  CARPENTER, 
Louisville. 

* * * * 

WINTER  SNIPE  COUNTS 

I have  been  taking  a winter  census  of  the  Common  Snipe  (Capella 
gallinago)  for  the  past  11  years;  this  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Migratory  Bird  Population  Station  at  Laurel,  Maryland.  The  censused 
area  includes  Rhodes  Creek,  Gilles  Ditch,  part  of  Katy  Meadow  Slough, 
Bartlett’s  Lake,  and  various  springs,  all  in  Daviess  County.  The  usual 
procedure  has  been  to  spend  about  seven  hours  in  the  field,  using  the 
car  only  to  drive  to  and  from  the  different  areas,  usually  about  ten 
miles.  I have  walked  approximately  10  to  12  miles  in  making  each  count. 

In  the  11  year  period,  the  greatest  number  of  snipe  (31)  found  was 
in  1963,  and  that  year,  Federal  Conservation  Officer  William  Parker, 
Henderson,  assisted  me.  Below  are  the  totals  for  the  11 -year  counts. 

Snipe  Abundance  Index,  1954-1964 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964 

1 4 0 10  0 1 13  4 8 31  7 

This  past  winter  the  census  was  taken  on  February  1,  1964.  The  weath- 
er was  mild  and  the  sky  clear.  The  wind  was  from  the  west  at  about  five 
miles  per  hour.  Temperature  ranged  from  40°  to  60°.  A total  of  seven 
snipe  was  found.  The  early  part  of  the  winter  was  mild  and  may  have 
caused  greater  dispersal  of  the  birds.  The  decrease  in  the  count  may  be 
the  result  of  more  birds  being  shot  by  hunters  than  in  previous  years. — 
JOSEPH  M.  FORD,  Owensboro. 

* * * * 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  WORLD  OF  BIRDS,  by  James  Fisher,  and  Roger  Tory  Peter- 
son. Bird  Paintings  by  Roger  Peterson.  Paulton  (Somerset)  and  London: 
Purnell  and  Sons  Limited.  Pre-Christmas  price,  $17.95,  after  Christmas, 
$22.95. 

When  John  Dry  den,  poet  and  literary  critic  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  became  interested  in  the  works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
of  three  centuries  earlier,  he  said,  “Here’s  God’s  plenty.”  Dryden’s  words 
are  very  appropriate  when  one  turns  through  the  encyclopedic  The  World 
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of  Birds.  Here  are  presented  the  8,500  species  of  birds,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations  in  color,  with  nearly  a hundred  color  maps  that  show  the 
range  of  the  199  families.  And  every  family  is  listed  as  living,  recently 
extinct,  or  fossil;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  species.  The  whole  field  of 
ornithology  as  a science  is  presented,  briefly  but  plainly;  the  bird  is 
placed  in  its  niche  in  evolution;  and  the  bird  as  an  entity  is  shown  in  its 
relation  to  mankind.  A practical  section  deals  with  methods  of  studying 
birds,  in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory;  the  bird-watcher,  often  the  butt  of 
ridicule  for  the  outsiders,  is  placed  in  the  important  position  that  he  has 
made  for  himself  in  the  science  of  ornithology. 

James  Fisher  and  Roger  Tory  Peterson  as  partners  attracted  wide 
attention  in  scientific  circles  with  their  joint  Wild  America,  a running 
account  of  their  continent-covering  journey  to  see  birds.  There  they  were 
the  outdoor  men  that  they  have  always  been,  with  the  zeal  of  youngsters 
enjoying  a thrilling  boat  ride  or  a first  airplane  journey.  Here  they  are 
the  same  two  outdoor  men,  but  they  are  much  more  the  careful,  meticu- 
lous scholars,  who  have  spent  decades  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
literature  in  all  languages  that  deals  with  birds  and  their  relation  to 
man.  Within  this  one  large  volume  is  presented  in  compact  form  the 
treasures  of  whole  libraries.  And  the  bibliography  alone  occupies  eight 
triple-columned  pages.  A Red  List  includes  the  names  and  present  loca- 
tion of  143  species  of  birds  that  are  in  danger  of  extinction.  A Black 
List  includes  the  names  of  some  87  species  that  have  become  extinct  since 
1680,  the  year  before  the  Dodo  was  last  seen.  In  addition  to  Peterson’s 
color  plates  there  are  numerous  black  and  white  pictures  and  numerous 
diagrams.  The  jacket  has  three  pictures  that  arrest  one’s  attention:  the 
front  of  the  jacket,  the  male  Wood  Duck  and  the  male  Mandarin  Duck 
in  full  color;  the  spine  of  the  jacket  has  the  Cardinal;  the  back  of  the 
jacket  has  seven  Galahs  in  flight,  the  Roseate  Cockatoos  of  Australia.  In 
all  my  life  as  a lover  of  fine  books  I can  think  of  none  finer  than  this  one: 
in  format,  in  solid  content,  in  illustrations.  It  is,  like  Chaucer’s  work, 
“God’s  plenty.”' — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * * 

NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  by  Arthur  Stupka.  University  of  Tennessee  Press,  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee.  1963:  price,  $3.00. 

NOTES  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL PARK,  by  Arthur  Stupka,  is  “essentially  a compilation”  of 
some  twenty-eight  years  of  recorded  observations,  made  by  himself  and 
other  ornithologists.  The  primary  objective,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is 
“to  present  as  accurate  a picture  of  the  birds  of  the  park  as  possible.” 
Mr.  Stupka  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  do  this,  having  served  as  Park 
Naturalist  from  1935  to  1960  and  as  Biologist  from  1960  to  his  retirement 
in  1963. 

The  introduction  includes  a description  of  the  area,  its  geology, 
climate,  and  flora.  Earlier  ornithological  activities  are  discussed.  (K.O.S. 
members  will  enjoy  reading  of  the  contributions  made  by  some  of  their 
southern  acquaintances  and  friends.) 

Following  the  introduction  is  an  annotated  species  list  which  com- 
prises most  of  the  book.  The  author  has  concerned  himself  with  birds 
as  to  the  status  of  each  species,  its  altitudinal  range,  dates  of  arrival  and 
departure,  and  nesting  data.  The  four  forest  types  found  in  the  park 
and  the  birds  associated  with  each  type  are  discussed.  The  impact  on 
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species  and  numbers  of  birds  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  human  ac- 
tivities is  ecologically  interesting  and  noteworthy.  As  an  example  of 
this,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  accounts  of  the  Turkey 
Vulture,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Bobwhite,  Turkey,  Starling,  and  Eastern 
Meadowlark. 

This  book,  like  others  of  its  type,  is  a valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  bird  life  of  the  region  being  considered.  Its  author  devoted 
many  years  to  careful  observation  and  recording  so  that  he  might  share 
this  knowledge.  The  publication  would  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  maps  of  the  region  indicating  points  of  interest,  altitudes,  and 
streams  and  bodies  of  water.  The  inclusion  of  photographs  and  the 
development  of  a summarizing  seasonal  occurrence  chart  would  have 
added  interest  for  one  planning  to  visit  the  park.  However,  the  author 
set  before  himself  an  objective,  and  readers  will  agree  that  he  attained 
it. — HERBERT  E.  SHADOWEN,  Department  of  Zoology,  Western  Ken- 
tucky State  College,  Bowling  Green. 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

CHARLES  STRULL  DIES 

Mr.  Charles  Strull,  a “regular”  at  meetings  of  The  Kentucky  Orni- 
thological Society  prior  to  his  failing  health,  died  on  September  12,  1964; 
he  was  eighty-one  years  old.  Although  Mr.  Strull  received  a doctor  of 
jurisprudence  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1911,  he  never  practiced  law.  Though  very  busy  in  real-estate 
financing  for  more  than  a half-century,  he  took  time  to  see  birds  and  to 
assist  in  a national  project,  under  the  direction  of  the  natural  science  de- 
partment of  Louisiana  State  University,  to  count  birds  across  the  moon 
during  spring  and  fall  migrations.  He  supervised  the  data  collected  from 
the  Louisville  area  during  the  1952  Fall  Moon- watching  Project  and  all 
observation  records  were  sent  to  Louisiana  State  University  where  the 
data  were  interpreted.  In  February,  1955  Mr.  Strull  was  presented  the 
Beckham  Bird  Club  Award  for  his  constructive  contribution  to  Kentucky 
Ornithology. 

❖ * * * 

CORRECTION 

The  editor  has  received  the  following  information  and  members  will 
want  to  make  the  necessary  correction.  “In  my  paper  ‘Short-billed  Marsh 
Wrens  in  Meade  County’  (Ky.  Warbler,  40:29-31,  1964),  every  reference  to 
‘Johnson  grass’  should  read  ‘fescue’.  I regret  the  error,  which  is  entirely 
mine.  William  Rowe,  Brandenburg.” 

$ v ^ ^ 
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Flycatcher,  Olive-sided  ’64:54 
Flycatcher,  Traill’s  ’61:63-70;  ’62:59- 
61;  ’64:27-28 
Francolin,  Black  ’63:21 

Gallinule,  Common  ’63:46 
Gallinule,  Purple  ’64:55-56 
Goose,  Canada  ’62:32 
Goose,  Snow  ’62:66 
Grackle,  Common  ’64:20 
Grebe,  Eared  ’62:52-53 
Grosbeak,  Blue  ’61:18-19;  ’64:  54-55 
Grosbeak,  Evening  ’62:27-28,  50,  51 
Gull,  Herring  ’64:55 

Hawk,  Broad-winged  ’61:20 
Hawk,  Rough-legged  ’64:51 
Heron,  Black-crowned  Night  ’64:3-5 
Heron,  Great  Blue  ’64:3-5 
Heron,  Yellow-crowned  Night  ’61:20 


Ibis,  White  ’62:66 

Lark,  Horned  ’62:52;  ’64:59 

Mallard  ’64:55 
Meadowlark,  Eastern  ’61:60 
Meadowlark,  Western  ’61:59-60 

Nighthawk,  Common  ’62:66-67 

Oriole,  Orchard  ’62:30 
Owl,  Long-eared  ’64:41-42 
Owl,  Snowy  ’61:2,  17-18,  56,  56 

Plover,  American  Golden  ’64:53 

Rail,  Virginia  ’62:54 
Redpoll,  Common  ’63:27 
Robin  ’64:56 

Snipe,  Common  ’64:71 
Sora  ’64:32-33 

Sparrow,  Grasshopper  ’64:39-41 
Sparrow,  Henslow’s  ’64:39-41 
Sparrow,  House  ’61:58-59 
Sparrow,  Le  Conte’s  ’64:18-19 
Starling  ’63:13-14,  25,  45-46 
Swallow,  Barn  ’61:80 

Tanager,  Western  ’62:50-51 
Tern,  Forster’s  ’61:20 
Thrasher,  Brown  ’63:25;  64:23-27,  52 
Thrush,  Swainson’s  ’64:19-20 
Towhee,  Rufous-sided  ’64:20 
Turkey  ’64:59 

Warbler,  Palm  ’61:19-20 
Warbler,  Swainson’s  ’62:51,  51-52,  67- 
68 

Woodpecker,  Pileated  ’61:57 
Woodpecker,  Red-cockaded  ’64:32 
Woodpecker,  Red-headed  ’61:57-58; 

’63:45-46;  ’64:52 
Wren,  Carolina  ’62:67 
Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh  ’62:40 
Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh  ’64:29-31 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

THE  COVER 

The  cover  picture  is  taken  from  an  original  water  color  of  the  Pere- 
grine Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  (adult  upper,  immature  lower  right)  by 
Howard  Rollin,  of  Weldona,  Colorado.  This  interesting  painting,  the  art- 
ist’s 1963  Christmas  gift  to  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  is  one 
of  a long  series  for  which  the  members  are  deeply  grateful.  (See  informa- 
tion on  other  water  colors  by  Rollin  on  page  20.) 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  CUMBERLAND  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Joseph  Croft,  William  Rowe,  and  Haven  Wiley 

We  spent  July  18  and  19,  1964,  observing  birds  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Cumberland  National  Forest  from  McCreary  County  to  Estill 
County.  Croft  and  Wiley  visited  the  northern  parts,  from  Powell  County 
to  Rowan  County,  on  August  1 and  2.  Since  the  birds  of  this  region  of 
Kentucky  are  seldom  investigated,  the  following  observations  are  of 
interest. 

Hawks.  On  July  19  in  a heavily  forested  tract  in  Whitley  County  a 
Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  flew  overhead.  The  bird  was  in 
sight  for  a brief  period  during  which  it  was  seen  clearly  in  silhouette. 
The  falcon  shape  was  unmistakable — pointed  wings,  narrow  tail,  and 
strong  pigeon-like  flight  with  rapid,  shallow  wing  strokes.  The  size  was 
judged  to  be  close  to  that  of  a Cooper’s  Hawk  ( Accipiter  cooperii) ; the 
proportionately  broad  wings  and  medium-length  tail,  and  the  extensive 
forest  habitat  further  indicated  the  bird  was  a Peregrine  Falcon.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  known  summer  occurrences  of  this  species  in  Kentucky 
(see  Mengel,  Auk,  57:424,  1940).  We  were  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
bird,  since  in  recent  years  this  great  falcon  seems  virtually  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  Broad-winged  Hawk  (Buteo  platypterus)  was  the  most  common 
hawk  in  the  area.  During  July  18  and  19,  individuals  or  pairs  were  seen 
in  Wayne  (west  of  the  National  Forest),  McCreary  (two  localities),  Whit- 
ley (two  localities),  and  Estill  Counties.  Two  weeks  later  individuals 
were  found  in  Powell  (two  localities),  Meniffee,  and  Rowan  Counties. 
These  hawks  were  in  heavily  wooded  valleys  or  less  often  (three  of  the 
ten  occurrences)  over  lowland  fields  adjacent  to  heavily  forested  hills. 
All  were  either  within  the  tree  cover  or  flying  relatively  low  down  val- 
leys or  over  fields. 

One  Broad-wing  seen  July  18  in  McCreary  County  was  much  darker 
than  any  individual  in  our  previous  experience.  This  bird  had  a dark 
breast,  and  the  normally  white  tail  bands,  especially  from  above,  were 
obscure.  The  hawk  circled  above  us,  calling  characteristically,  and  then 
joined  a typically  colored  bird  which  was  calling  in  the  trees  nearby. 
J.  H.  Riley  (Auk,  25:270,  1908)  suggested  that  the  Broad-winged  Hawks 
of  the  eastern  United  States  could  be  divided  into  two  phases;  the  darker 
of  these  phases  he  describes,  in  part,  as  having  “the  bars  below  of 
[cinnamon-rufous],  heavier,  and  sometimes  confluent  on  the  chest.”  Oc- 
casional strikingly  melanistic  individuals  have  also  been  described  (Ridg- 
way,  Proc.  U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.,  9:248-249,  1886;  Burns,  Wilson  Bull.  23:155- 
156,  1911;  Bailey,  Auk,  34:73-75,  1917;  Johnson  and  Peeters,  Auk,  80:430- 
431,  1963);  with  one  probable  exception  (a  bird  seen  by  Riley  at  Falls 
Church,  Virginia),  all  these  melanos  have  been  reported  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  species’  range,  generally  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Manitoba.  Rather  than  categorizing  our  bird  with  these  melanos,  we  are 
inclined  to  consider  it  an  extreme  example  of  Riley’s  dark-phased  bird, 
which  has  been  little  remarked  in  the  literature. 

Two  Cooper’s  Hawks  were  seen  August  1 in  Powell  County. 

Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (Dryobates  borealis).  This  species  was  the 
object  of  our  search  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  National  Forest.  We 
succeeded  in  finding  a single  group  of  about  eight  on  July  19  in  an  ex- 
tensive forested  region  northeast  of  Cumberland  Falls  in  Whitley  County. 
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The  area  had  mixed  pine  and  hardwood,  mostly  oaks,  but  the  wood- 
peckers consistently  alighted  on  the  Pitch  and  Scrub  Pine  (Pinus  Rigida 
and  P.  Virginiana)  on  high  ground,  and  then  usually  on  a dead  tree  or 
branch.  They  moved  rapidly  in  a loose  flock  through  the  forest  past  us, 
flying  high  between  the  pines,  remaining  thirty  feet  or  more  up  in  the 
trees.  Their  distinctive  abrupt,  harsh  call  note  was  heard  repeatedly,  es- 
pecially when  the  birds  were  in  flight.  The  prominent  white  cheek  and 
barred  back  were  seen  clearly. 

Warblers.  The  Hooded  Warbler  (Wilsonia  citrina)  was  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  National  Forest  and  common  in  some  areas.  Eastern  Powell 
County  seemed  to  have  especially  large  numbers  of  this  species.  In  Whit- 
ley County  also  it  was  the  most  commonly  encountered  warbler,  and  in 
McCreary  County  it  was  second  to  the  Pine  Warbler  (Dendroica  pinus). 
This  latter  species,  which  occurred  in  dry  upland  pine  woods  instead  of 
in  moist  lowland  deciduous  tangles,  was  also  widespread  in  the  National 
Forest.  We  found  the  Parula  Warbler  (Parula  americana)  and  Black- 
throated  Green  Warbler  (Dendroica  virens)  only  in  Whitley  and  Powell 
Counties.  However,  we  were  too  late  in  the  season  to  hear  many  species 
singing  regularly,  and  this  probably  affected  the  numbers  we  recorded 
of  several  warbler  species.  As  late  as  August  1 the  Hooded  sang  and  called 
frequently. 

sH  H*  3*  Hs 

MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1964-1965 

The  mild  and  unusually  warm  weather  during  the  count  period 
(December  22,  1964-January  3,  1965)  gave  census  takers  an  opportunity 
to  count  birds  in  temperatures  ranging  as  high  as  70  degrees  on  some  of 
the  days.  State-wide  the  counts  show  112  species,  totaling  118,378  individ- 
uals, with  one  additional  species  observed  during  count  week. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  waterbird  observed  was  the  Common 
Egret,  represented  by  two  individuals  at  Henderson.  This  apparently  is 
the  first  Kentucky  Christmas  Count  record  for  this  species,  which  in 
recent  years  has  increasingly  been  recorded  northward  in  winter.  Wood- 
lands and  Henderson  report  large  concentrations  of  Canada  Geese,  while 
Madisonville  had  an  unusually  large  number  of  Coots. 

The  Pileated  Woodpecker  made  probably  its  best  showing  ever,  with 
a total  of  126  birds  in  18  areas.  Robins  appeared  in  good  numbers  on  the 
counts,  with  a total  of  8628  as  compared  with  106  on  last  year’s  counts; 
this  may  be  due  to  the  mild  winter  and  ample  food  supply.  Bluebirds 
were  widely  reported  over  the  state,  continuing  their  distinct  increase 
of  the  past  two  years.  The  number  reported  this  season — 437 — is  compara- 
ble to  and  slightly  above  the  1959-60  counts,  just  prior  to  the  species’ 
widely  remarked  decimation  from  severe  winter  weather  across  its  win- 
tering grounds  in  the  South. 

Cedar  Waxwings  were  markedly  up  from  last  year;  the  count  of  1693 
at  Mammoth  Cave  is  especially  impressive.  Blackbirds  were  widely  scat- 
tered across  the  state,  but  in  their  usual  spotty  pattern  of  distribution, 
being  numerous  in  some  areas  and  absent  in  others.  One  final  species 
worthy  of  note  is  the  Baltimore  Oriole.  This  bird  is  occasionally  reported 
at  feeders  during  the  winter,  and  there  is  one  winter  specimen  for  Ken- 
tucky; the  report  of  five  at  Lexington  is,  however,  unprecedented. 
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KENTUCKY  WOODLANDS  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  (All 
points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  junction  of  Highway  453 
and  Mulberry  Flat  Road;  lake  and  river  shore  25%,  fields  35%,  deciduous 
woods  40%). — Dec.  29;  6:45  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  35°  to  58°; 
wind  S,  12-16  m.p.h.  Eight  observers  in  3 parties.  Total  party-hours,  27 
(12  on  foot,  15  by  car);  total  party-miles,  110  (16  on  foot,  94  by  car).  Total, 
54  species,  about  21,815  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period  but  not 
on  count  day:  Wood  Duck,  Bufflehead,  White-winged  Scoter  [observed 
several  times  by  Paul  Sturm],  Hooded  Merganser,  Herring  Gull,  Horned 
Lark.) — Daniel  Austin,  Choyce  Barnett,  Evelyn  Cole,  Willard  Gray,  Ed- 
win Larson,  Jr.,  James  Moynahan,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler),  Paul  Sturm 
(Murray  Bird  Club). 


* ❖ * 

MARION  (Same  areas  as  in  former  years). — Dec.  25;  all  day.  Cloudy; 
temp.  30°  to  40°.  One  observer.  Total,  51  species,  2,624  individuals.  Bald 
Eagles  were  above  Dam  #50;  three  to  five  have  been  seen  daily  since  the 
middle  of  November. — C.  L.  Frazer. 

* ❖ * * 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road, 
Highway  892,  and  three  lakes  at  Madisonville;  deciduous  woodlands  and 
thickets  40%,  lake  shore  40%,  open  fields  20%). — Dec.  27;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Heavy  overcast;  wind  NW,  1-7  m.p.h.;  temp.  28°  to  31°.  Total  hours, 
9V2;  total  miles,  48  (5  on  foot,  43  by  car).  Observers  together  in  a.m.,  J.  W. 
H.  alone  in  p.m.  Total,  41  species,  1596  individuals. — Maurice  G.  Hancock, 
James  W.  Hancock  (compiler). 

Notes  on  Madisonville  Count 

Open  water  at  the  lakes,  and  especially  Lake  Pewee,  accounted  for 
the  good  showing  of  waterfowl.  A partial  albino  Song  Sparrow  observed 
at  the  northwest  end  of  Lake  Pewee,  had  considerable  white  showing  on 
the  head  and  throat.  Other  species  recorded  on  December  30:  Canada 
Goose,  Mallard,  Lesser  Scaup  Duck,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Horned  Lark, 
Myrtle  Warbler,  and  White-crowned  Sparrow. 

* * * * 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (Deciduous  and  pine  woods 
and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands; 
wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  within  the  park  15%,  farmlands  15%,  lake 
shore  10%). — Jan.  3;  7:15  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  Cloudy  in  early  a.m.  but 
clearing  by  mid-morning  and  mostly  clear  thereafter;  wind  NE,  1-7  m.p.h,; 
temp.  30°  to  43°.  Total  party-hours,  20;  total  party-miles,  50  (15  on  foot, 
35  by  car).  Observers  in  two  parties.  Total,  41  species,  682  individuals. — 
Mickey  Buzzard,  Willard  Gray,  Maurice  G.  Hancock,  James  W.  Hancock 
(compiler). 

Notes  on  Pennyrile  Count 

Myrtle  Warblers  are  quite  common  this  season.  The  Golden-crowned 
Kinglets  have  declined  in  numbers,  and  the  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  is 
decidedly  rare. 
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HENDERSON  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Audubon  State  Park  Museum;  farms  and  fencerows  35%,  deciduous  woods 
40%,  river  25%).  Jan.  2;  6:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast  skies,  30  minute 
drizzling  rain  in  a.m.;  temp.  60°  at  start,  35°  at  4:30  p.m.;  wind  variable 
SE  to  N at  10-15  m.p.h.  Nine  observers.  Total,  82  species,  11,750  individ- 
uals.— King  Benson,  Mrs.  Lora  Clark,  Walter  Dear,  J.  W.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Ross  Parsons,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  Charles  B.  Smith,  Virginia  Smith, 
Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Sr. 

Notes  on  Henderson  Count 

Mr.  J.  W.  Parker  worked  the  river  and  saw  the  Common  Egrets 
just  below  Dam  48;  the  Double-crested  Cormorant  was  on  a snag  over- 
looking a sand  bar  at  Black’s  Point.  The  birds  were  also  observed  before 
and  since  the  count  day  by  David  Jenkins. 

* * * * 

SORGHO  (Ford  and  Rafferty  Farms;  Panther  Creek  area,  and  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Sorgho;  open  pasture  land,  swampy  area,  heavy 
woods,  and  thickets  along  fencerows). — Jan.  2;  seven  hours  in  field. 
Cloudy  but  very  mild,  clearing  in  afternoon.  Total,  43  species,  2,007  in- 
dividuals.— Joe  Ford. 

Notes  on  Sorgho  Count 

The  majority  of  the  Common  Crows  were  found  feeding  in  the  Green 
River  bottom  land;  the  estimated  count  of  1,000  birds  is  a conservative 
one.  The  birds  were  in  groups  of  25  to  100.  The  count  last  year  showed  37 
crows. 

# Sfc  Sfc 

YELVINGTON  (Pup  Creek  bottoms,  Carpenter’s  and  Kingfisher 
Lakes,  Ohio  River  bottoms  [from  Maceo  to  Blackford  Creek],  Boy  Scout 
Camp,  Game  and  Fish  Association  Farm,  Daviess  County  Airport,  and 
a thorough  examination  of  roads  to  and  from  areas  mentioned). — Jan.  1; 
7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  overcast,  some  fog  and  mist  in  the  river  area,  clear- 
ing in  afternoon;  moderate  wind;  temp.  35°  to  40°.  Eight  observers  in  4 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  28;  total  party-miles,  67,  (18  on  foot,  49  by  car). 
Total,  53  species,  about  2,975  individuals. — Ronnie  Freels,  Willard  Gray, 
Dicky  Krewson,  A.  L.  Powell  (compiler),  Mildred  (Mrs.  A.  L.)  Powell, 
Wilton  Powell,  George  Ray,  Lewis  Ray. 

Notes  on  Yelvington  Count 

Our  observation  of  waterfowl  on  the  Ohio  River  was  very  limited 
because  of  heavy  fog  and  this  accounts  for  the  poor  showing  of  these 
birds. 

Robins  and  Eastern  Bluebirds  were  numerous;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
highest  count  for  the  Bluebirds.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Red- 
headed Woodpeckers  have  increased  over  the  past  two  years. 

*1* 

BOWLING  GREEN  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green,  largely  the  area 
used  since  1918;  farmlands  25%,  stream  banks  30%,  suburban  15%, 
swamps  and  woods  30%). — Dec.  22;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  37°-46°; 
wind  SW,  1-7  m.p.h.;  heavy  overcast,  ponds  frozen  over  at  start.  Three 
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observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party -hours,  16  (12  on  foot,  4 by  car); 
total  party-miles,  70  (10  on  foot,  60  by  car).  Total,  48  species,  3,278  in- 
dividuals. Seen  in  area  but  not  on  count  day:  Black  Duck,  Shoveler, 
Hermit  Thrush. — Millard  Gipson,  Robert  N.  Pace,  Gordon  Wilson  (com- 
piler). 

Notes  on  Bowling  Green  Count 

Surface  water  had  covered  some  of  the  Chaney  Marsh  and  then  had 
dropped  a few  inches,  leaving  windrows  of  seeds  and  drift.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Robins,  Cedar  Waxwings,  and  Starlings  seen  in  the  day  were 
at  this  place,  feeding  on  the  drift. 

Finding  22  Tree  Sparrows  in  full  song  was  a surprise,  for  they  have 
been  very  erratic  for  many  winters,  sometimes  not  being  found  at  all. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  was  being  chased  by  Common  Crows.  He 
hooted  several  times  and  also  gave  his  hair-raising  scream,  the  first 
time  any  of  us  had  ever  heard  this  sound. 

* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Nearly  all  of  the  park 
area). — Dec.  27;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  28°  to  45°;  no  wind;  heavy 
overcast  all  day;  ground  very  wet  from  thawing.  Eighteen  observers  in 
7 parties.  Total,  49  species,  11,647  individuals. — Evelyn  Cole,  Willard  Gray, 
Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Cleo  Hogan,  Jr.,  John  Krisko,  Jr., 
George  McKinley,  Clell  T.  Peterson,  A.  L.  Powell,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell, 
Wilton  Powell,  George  Ray,  Lewis  Ray,  Mrs.  Marvin  Ray,  Sharp,  Rus- 
sell Starr,  David  Wells,  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

This  count,  the  twentieth  one  in  the  park  and  the  ninth  cooperative 
count,  had  many  surprises.  Though  the  species  number — 49 — had  been 
exceeded  several  times  before,  the  individuals  count  was  almost  three 
times  the  size  of  the  largest  preceding  one,  that  of  1957.  Ten  species  broke 
all  previous  records  in  numbers,  the  most  notable  ones  being  the  Robin, 
the  Cedar  Waxwing,  the  Starling,  and  the  American  Goldfinch. 

In  spite  of  the  very  dry  summer  and  fall,  there  were  large  crops 
of  wild  grapes  of  both  species  and  of  cedar  berries.  Dogwood  berries 
are  also  very  plentiful. 

The  finding  of  84  Eastern  Bluebirds  set  a new  record  for  several 
years,  the  first  good-sized  number  since  the  decline  in  numbers  of  this 
species  six  years  ago.  Only  two  years  ago  we  barely  found  3 Bluebirds. 

The  observers  came  from  a wide  area:  Murray,  2;  Sacramento,  2; 
Owensboro,  6;  Glasgow,  2;  Park  City,  2;  Burkesville,  2;  Bowling  Green, 
1;  and  Mammoth  Cave,  1. 

* * * * 

GLASGOW  (Highland  Park  and  other  areas  in  Glasgow;  Starr, 
Winninger  Farms  and  contiguous  areas  on  Beaver  Creek  section,  west 
of  Glasgow;  Stovall  Crossing  and  slash  areas;  Gillenwater,  Barton  and 
“Brigadoon”  Farms,  as  well  as  Matthews’  Mill  Road  and  the  “Narrows” 
of  Barren  River  Reservoir). — Jan.  1;  6:45  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Overcast  all 
day,  warm,  intermittent  showers;  temp.  45°  to  64°.  Eight  observers. 
Total,  56  species,  about  3,257  individuals. — Mrs.  George  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
James  Gillenwater,  Tim  Gillenwater,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Cleo  Hogan,  Jr., 
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Mrs.  Robert  W.  Moore,  Faye  Starr,  Russell  Starr  (compiler). 

Notes  on  Glasgow  Count 

This  was  in  many  ways  Glasgow’s  best  census.  However,  it  would 
have  been  better  had  there  been  some  sunshine.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  ducks  were  seen  on  Beaver  Creek,  and  none  on  the  lake.  Frogs  were 
trilling,  and  I heard  three  or  four  Hylas  peeping. 

* * * * 

BURKESVILLE  (All  points  within  a circle  of  15-mile  diameter  with 
center  at  the  junction  of  Kentucky  61  and  704.  Most  of  the  area  covered 
was  river  and  creek  bottom  habitat). — Dec.  29;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Clear;  temp.  32°  to  70°.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party-miles, 
101  (98  by  car,  3 on  foot).  Total,  41  species,  about  853  individuals.  Ob- 
served during  count  period  but  not  on  official  count  day:  Wood  Duck, 
Hooded  Merganser,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Field 
Sparrow. — Charles  Guthrie  (compiler),  David  Wells. 

Notes  on  the  Burkesville  Count 

We  were  especially  pleased  by  the  Black  Vultures  and  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers. 

* * * * 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  2 miles  southwest  of  park  entrance,  largely  area  used  last  year, 
including  more  open  fields  outside  the  park;  deciduous  woods  14%, 
brushy  fields  42%,  open  fields  23%,  banks  of  Ohio  and  Otter  Creek 
21%). — Dec.  22;  7:40  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Cloudy,  misting  until  noon;  temp. 
32°  to  45°;  wind  S to  SW,  5 to  14  m.p.h.;  ponds  frozen,  Ohio  River  open. 
Nine  observers  in  five  parties.  Total  party-hours,  32  (22  on  foot,  10  by 
car);  total  party-miles,  79  (19  on  foot,  60  by  car).  Total,  54  species,  about 
13,609  individuals. — Floyd  Carpenter,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Louis  Pieper,  Wil- 
liam Rowe,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (compiler),  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Albert 
Westerman,  John  Westerman,  Haven  Wiley. 

Notes  on  Otter  Creek  Count 

Though  below  last  year’s  count  in  number  of  species,  this  year’s 
census  was  our  highest  ever  in  total  individuals,  due  in  large  measure 
to  substantial  numbers  of  Starlings  and  three  species  of  blackbirds.  The 
Robin  count — 1,720 — was  also  unusually  high,  exceeding  any  previous 
record;  last  year  only  four  were  sighted.  The  Catbird,  an  unexpected  find, 
was  seen  in  a honeysuckle  thicket  by  Croft  and  Wiley.  The  Oregon  Junco 
was  feeding  on  a gravel  road  within  the  park  in  company  with  Slate- 
colored  Juncos;  it  was  observed  by  Anne  L.  Stamm. 

Hs  * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (The  same  area  normally  covered  on  our  counts). — 
Dec.  27;  6:15  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Overcast;  temp.  35°  to  42°;  wind  NW,  5-8 
m.p.h.;  heavy  rain  two  preceding  days,  all  water  open.  Thirty  observers 
in  nine  parties.  Total  party-hours,  62  (44  on  foot,  18  by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  233  (26  on  foot,  207  by  car).  Total,  74  species,  about  7,127  individ- 
uals. Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Black  Vulture, 
Barred  Owl. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancey  Altsheler,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd 
Carpenter.  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Mrs.  Charles  Hard- 
wick, Mrs.  Charles  Horner,  Mrs.  Harry  Hummel,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
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B.  Lovell,  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr. 
(compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Louis  Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  William  Rowe, 
Evelyn  J.  Schneider,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm, 
Chester  E.  Sundquist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Thacher, 
Mrs.  Edwin.  Thompson,  John  Westerman,  R.  Haven  Wiley,  Audrey  Wright 
(Beckham  Bird  Club). 

Notes  on  Louisville  Count 

Numbers  of  Gadwall,  Oldsquaw,  Robin,  and  Oregon  Junco  highest 
ever.  Bonaparte’s  Gull  reported  by  Rowe  and  Westerman.  In  general, 
numbers  of  individuals  of  land  birds  down,  species  way  down  over  last 
year;  birds  of  prey  very  poor  but  waterfowl  selection  and  numbers  sur- 
prisingly good. 

* * * * 

DANVILLE  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  Court  House). — Dec.  23;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Clear,  mild;  temp. 
35°  to  55°;  wind  SW,  10-20  m.p.h.  Sixteen  observers  in  six  parties.  Total 
party-miles,  250  (15  on  foot,  235  by  car);  total  party-hours,  36  (6  on  foot, 
30  by  car).  Total,  55  species,  25,481  individuals. — Mrs.  Richard  Caldwell, 
Jackson  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Glore,  Edna  Drill  Heck,  Mrs.  West  T. 
Hill,  J.  W.  Kemper  (compiler),  Patricia  Kemper,  Mrs.  Wm.  Kemper, 
Angela  McConnell,  Malinda  McWhorter,  Mrs.  Bowman  Myers,  Mike 
Rogers,  Elizabeth  P.  Ullrich,  Leroy  Ullrich,  David  White. 

Notes  on  the  Danville  Count 

The  high  winds  drove  many  birds  into  heavy  cover  and  prevented 
observance.  A number  of  species  we  believed  likely  to  be  seen  in  our 
area  and  observed  a week  or  two  prior  to  count  day  were  not  in  evidence; 
among  these  were:  Ring-necked  Duck,  Lesser  Scaup,  Black  Vulture, 
Marsh  Hawk,  Common  Snipe,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Rusty  Blackbird.  The 
Gadwall  and  the  Rough-legged  Hawk  have  not  been  observed  in  our 
locale  at  any  time  this  fall,  although  these  birds  were  reported  on  our 
annual  Christmas  count  for  three  years  in  succession. 

* * * * 

FRANKFORT  (Eastern  Franklin  County  and  State  Game  Farm 
Lakes). — Jan.  3;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy,  becoming  clear; 
temp.  31°  to  43°;  wind  N,  0-5  m.p.h.;  ponds  and  streams  open  and  full; 
ground  heavy  from  previous  day’s  rain  Three  observers.  Total  party- 
miles,  74  (20  on  foot,  54  by  car).  Total  species,  49,  about  3,408  individuals. 
Seen  in  area  during  count  period  but  not  on  count  day:  Bufflehead. — 
Joey  Jones,  Jeff  Jones,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler). 

Notes  on  Frankfort  Count 

Considering  the  mild  winter  thus  far,  this  count  is  puzzling  in  the 
absence  of  several  species  expected  to  be  present.  Robins  were  to  be 
found  everywhere,  singly  and  in  flocks.  Eastern  Bluebirds  have  appar- 
ently made  a strong  come-back  with  the  good  number  reported  on  the 
count,  and  even  more  have  been  seen  recently. 

The  contrasting  habitats  of  the  Great  Horned  Owls  and  the  Long- 
eared Owls  may  be  of  interest.  The  Great  Horned  Owls  were  found  among 
large  trees  along  Elkhorn  Creek,  while  the  Long-eared  Owls  were  in 
red  cedars  at  two  locations  on  hillsides  well  away  from  any  stream. 
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(An  * indicates  that  the  species  was  recorded  during  the  count  peried  but  not  on  the  day  of  the  official  count.) 
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LEXINGTON  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
East  Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  to  include  23  miles  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  Lexington  Reservoirs  1-4,  Nicholasville,  most  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  Farm;  surface  water  2%,  deciduous 
woods  3%,  towns  and  suburbs  4%,  cultivated  land,  hedgerows,  farmlots, 
etc.,  91%). — Jan.  2;  5:45  a.m.  to  5:10  p.m.  Partly  cloudy  to  cloudy,  show- 
ers; temp.  38°  to  58°;  wind  SSW  to  WNW,  10-25  m.p.h.  Thirteen  observers 
in  four  parties.  Total  party-hours,  27  (12:5  on  foot,  14.5  by  car);  total 
party-miles,  178  (8.5  on  foot,  169.5  by  car).  Total,  50  species,  about  4,649 
individuals.  Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Pied-billed 
Grebe,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Canada  Goose,  Mallard,  Pintail,  Green-winged 
Teal,  American  Widgeon,  Ring-necked  Duck,  Canvasback,  Lesser  Scaup, 
Hooded  Merganser,  American  Coot,  Hermit  Thrush,  Rufous-sided  Towhee. 
— Ellen  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Allen,  Barbara  Burns,  Mrs.  Mary  Potts  Burns, 
Mrs.  Lyda  Feck,  Mrs.  Douglas  Hurt,  Austin  Lilly,  Ruth  Mathews,  Bernice 
McClure,  Alfred  M.  Reece  (compiler),  Virginia  N.  Reece,  O.  K.  Robbins, 
Robert  Welch. 

Notes  on  the  Lexington  Count 

Four  Baltimore  Orioles,  all  mature  males,  were  seen  resting  at  mid- 
day for  some  few  minutes  by  Barbara  Burns  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Hurt. 
One  bird  (possibly  female)  was  a regular  visitor  to  my  feeding  station 
from  December  19,  1964  to  January  3,  1965.  The  unseasonably  warm 
weather  for  the  area,  leading  up  to  the  count  period,  is  the  only  reason 
I can  offer  for  these  unusual  sightings. 

* * * * 

WILLARD  (Eight  miles  over  fields,  creek  bottoms,  and  woodland 
areas). — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  occasional  drizzle  of  rain 
in  the  morning;  temp.  52°  to  48°.  One  observer.  Total,  25  species,  255 
individuals. — Ercel  Kozee. 

H*  H*  H* 

ASHLAND  (About  the  same  territory  as  last  year  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boyd  and  Carter  Counties;  deciduous  and  coniferous  woods,  open  and 
cultivated  fields). — Dec.  26;  early  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  some  light 
drizzle  of  rain;  temp.  47°;  wind,  0-15  m.p.h.;  streams  running  full,  ground 
wet,  woods  badly  burned  over  large  area.  Count  made  by  auto  and  on 
foot,  distance  traveled,  150  miles.  Total,  30  species,  673  individuals.  — 
Lois  Forson,  Walter  Forson  (compiler),  J.  W.  Steele. 

Notes  on  Ashland  Count 

The  extremely  dry  weather  and  the  subsequent  fires  have  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  woods  and  fields,  resulting  in  a definitely 
poor  food  supply  for  the  birds. 

* * * * 

LOVELY  (Reed  and  Chapman’s  Nature  Farm,  Buck  Branch,  two 
miles  west  of  Lovely,  along  Tug  River,  three  miles  south  of  Lovely, 
and  up  Wolf  Creek;  old  clearings  70%,  stream  banks  10%,  meadows 
10%,  woodlands  10%). — Dec.  26.  Cloudy,  occasional  showers;  50°  to  60°; 
wind,  steady  and  SW.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party-miles, 
10  (8  by  car,  2 on  foot).  Total,  18  species,  about  311  individuals.  — R.  L. 
Chapman,  Rufus  M.  Reed  (compiler). 
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Notes  on  the  Count  at  Lovely 

At  least  70%  of  the  woodlands  in  the  region  covered  had  been  badly 
burned  by  forest  fires  in  November;  this  burned  out  portion  simply  had 
no  bird  life,  except  for  the  crows  we  found. 

The  Starlings  seem  to  be  entirely  absent  from  Martin  County  this 
season;  not  one  has  been  sighted  this  winter.  The  j uncos,  too,  are  almost 
totally  non-existent,  with  only  six  on  our  count  as  compared  to  79  last 
year.  The  scarcity  of  Tufted  Titmice  could  well  be  due  to  the  widespread 
forest  fires  and  the  destruction  of  the  natural  food  supply.  Chickadees, 
titmice,  and  towhees  were  observed  feeding  on  dogwood  berries  at  the 
edge  of  a clearing. 

* * * * 

ADDITIONAL  CHRISTMAS  COUNTS 

(Ed.  Note:  Because  of  lack  of  space  in  the  table  we  are  listing  the 
following  two  eastern  Kentucky  bird  counts  below.  Their  totals  are 
included  in  the  grand  total  noted  in  the  introduction.) 

PAINTS VILLE,  Johnson  County.  Sources  of  food  appear  to  be  parti- 
cularly abundant,  and  we  have  not  noticed  any  effect  from  drought  or 
forest  fires.  Sparrow  Hawk,  1;  Mourning  Dove,  1;  Belted  Kingfisher,  2; 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  1;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker, 
2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  3;  Blue  Jay,  19;  Common  Crow,  80;  Carolina 
Chickadee,  22;  Tufted  Titmouse,  13;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  4;  Caro- 
lina Wren,  9;  Mockingbird,  5;  Robin,  33;  Bluebird,  12;  Starling,  10;  Myrtle 
Warbler,  3;  House  Sparrow,  73;  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  3;  Cardinal,  26; 
Rufous-sided  Towhee,  4;  Slate-colored  Junco,  1;  White-throated  Sparrow, 
6;  Song  Sparrow,  6.  Seven  observers.  Total,  25  species,  340  individuals. — 
Mrs.  William  E.  Garland. 

MAJESTIC,  Pike  County.  (Browns  Creek  and  Smith  Fork  of 
Peter  Creek).  Scarcely  any  birds  were  found.  Downy  Woodpecker,  1; 
Carolina  Chickadee,  2;  Tufted  Titmouse,  1;  Bewick’s  Wren,  2;  Brown 
Creeper,  4;  House  Sparrow,  10;  Cardinal,  8;  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  2; 
Slate-colored  Junco,  7;  Song  Sparrow,  2.  Total,  10  species,  39  individuals. 
— Mrs.  J.  W.  Rees. 

* * * * 

OUR  MICHIGAN  MEMBER  SENDS  HIS  COUNT 

WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN  (Klinger  Lake  Orchards,  Klinger 
Lake  [frozen  over  since  about  December  9 when  temperature  was  — 5°], 
open  fields,  Fawn  River). — Jan.  3;  8:25  a.m.  to  11:50  a.m.  Clear;  temp. 
21°  to  34°;  wind  N,  light  to  moderate;  river  open,  ground  bare,  only  a 
few  patches  of  snow  from  previous  drifts.  Observer  alone,  and  on  foot. 
Some  wild  grapes  and  juniper  berries  are  fairly  plentiful  and  Cedar 
Waxwings  are  commonly  seen  feeding  on  them.  Yellow-shafted  Flicker, 
1;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  4;  Prairie  Horned 
Lark,  4;  Blue  Jay,  9;  Crow,  3;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  5;  White-breasted 
Nuthatch,  5;  Cedar  Waxwing,  35;  Starling,  2;  House  Sparrow,  98;  Eastern 
Meadowlark,  7;  Purple  Finch,  2;  American  Goldfinch,  11;  Slate-colored 
Junco,  12;  Tree  Sparrow,  6 (1  albino),  Song  Sparrow,  1;  Lapland  Long- 
spur,  2. — Total,  18  species,  209  individuals. — Oscar  McKinley  Bryens. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

PEREGRINE  FALCON  CAPTURES  A GOLDEN  PLOVER 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Floyd  Carpenter,  Mr.  Worth  Randle  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  I saw  a Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  capture  a Golden 
Plover  (Dominica  pluvialis)  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville.  On 
the  morning  of  September  24,  1960,  the  hawk  was  first  noticed  near  us 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Falls  when  it  was  flying  up-river  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  rock  shelf  exposed  below  the  dam.  As  it  proceeded  steadily 
up-river  it  moved  close  to  the  dam  and  descended  to  about  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  rocks.  Just  below  the  dam  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
us  was  a large  group  of  shorebirds  which  we  had  seen  earlier  and  which 
included  at  least  thirty  Golden  Plovers.  The  hawk  flew  along  the  dam 
directly  toward  this  area,  and  then,  when  nearly  above  its  prey,  it 
swooped  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  flock.  The  falcon  quite  appeared 
to  tumble  out  of  the  air,  so  abrupt  was  its  movement.  It  was  hardly  more 
than  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  when  it  swooped.  Prior  to  the  attack 
no  shorebirds  were  in  flight;  instantly  afterward,  however,  every  bird 
was  up,  wheeling  in  tight  flocks  and  calling  loudly.  The  hawk,  resuming 
the  deliberateness  of  its  approach,  flew  off  toward  the  tall  cottonwoods 
on  the  Indiana  shore  below  the  Falls.  On  its  way  it  again  passed  near 
us,  though  not  so  near  as  before,  and  we  clearly  saw  the  silhouette  of 
the  plover  clasped  in  its  claws. — HAVEN  WILEY,  Louisville. 

* * 1 * * 

AN  URBANIZED  PEREGRINE  FALCON 

While  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  is  most  distinctively 
associated  with  the  wild  places  of  mountains  and  large  bodies  of  water, 
it  is  also  well  known  for  its  occasional  habit  of  taking  up  winter  residence 
among  the  tall  buildings  of  our  larger  cities.  Among  the  cities  where  it 
has  been  found  wintering  and  feeding  on  the  local  swarms  of  pigeons 
are  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Atlanta.  Some  ten 
years  ago  Louisville  was  added  to  the  group  of  cities  thus  favored  when 
one  of  these  falcons  established  winter  quarters  high  up  on  a radio  tower 
and  a gas  storage  tank  of  the  Louisville  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  These 
two  structures  are  at  the  company’s  plant  at  Seventh  and  Ormsby,  slightly 
over  a mile  south  of  the  central  business  district. 

The  falcon  was  first  noticed  in  early  October  1954,  when  my  father 
told  me  of  seeing  a large  bird  perched  high  on  the  radio  tower,  feeding 
on  what  appeared  to  be  a chicken.  The  bird  appeared  almost  daily  there- 
after, with  its  usual  prey  a pigeon.  On  November  21  I went  to  see  the 
bird  and  found  it,  as  expected,  a Peregrine.  Near  the  base  of  the  tower 
was  the  head  of  a pigeon,  which,  so  I was  told  by  workmen  there,  had 
been  dropped  by  the  hawk.  This  bird  continued  frequenting  the  area 
at  least  until  late  winter,  though  unfortunately  I do  not  know  the  date  of 
its  departure.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  on  November  27  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  and  several  others  of  us  on  a Beckham  Bird 
Club  field  trip  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Bridge  saw  a Peregrine 
there,  possibly  the  same  bird,  out  on  a foray  about  the  clouds  of  pigeons 
infesting  the  bridge. 

In  the  fall  of  1955  a Peregrine  again  took  up  residence  at  the  tower 
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and  gas  tank,  remaining  through  the  greater  part  of  that  winter  also. 
Since  that  time,  this  falcon  has  not  been  reported  in  the  vicinity.  In  1957, 
however,  as  previously  reported  (Ky.  Warbler,  34:46,  1958),  I twice  ob- 
served one  flying  over  downtown  Louisville,  on  October  30  and  Novem- 
ber 7.  Also,  on  at  least  one  occasion  I have  seen  the  Peregrine’s  lesser 
cousin,  the  Sparrow  Hawk  (F.  sparverius),  perched  on  an  antenna  atop 
a tall  downtown  building.  It  is  of  interest  that  some  twenty  years  before 
these  observations,  for  three  winters  beginning  with  1934-35,  a Peregrine 
took  up  residence  at  Goose  Island  (since  submerged)  on  the  Ohio  above 
Louisville  (Mengel,  Ky.  Warbler,  13:22,  1937).  Perhaps  sometime  in  the 
future  one  of  these  magnificent  falcons,  now  waning  in  numbers,  will 
again  find  a Louisville  residence  to  its  liking. — JOSEPH  CROFT,  Louis- 
ville. 

* * * * 

SIGHT  RECORD  OF  GOLDEN  EAGLE  IN  JESSAMINE  COUNTY 

On  the  morning  of  October  19,  1964,  as  I went  about  my  household 
chores  on  our  Jessamine  County  farm  located  five  miles  south  of  Nicholas- 
ville,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a great  flock  of  Common  Crows 
(Corvus  brachyrhynchos)  that  seemed  to  be  circling  directly  above  the 
house.  I went  outdoors  and  looked  up  and  saw  a huge  bird  soaring 
overhead  and  low  enough  for  me  to  see  the  field  marks  plainly,  even 
without  binoculars.  I could  clearly  see  white  at  the  base  of  the  tail  from 
below,  also  patches  of  white  at  the  base  of  the  primaries.  As  the  bird 
wheeled,  I saw  the  upper  surface  of  white  tail  with  a dark  terminal 
band,  with  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck  glistening  like  gold  or 
silver — I knew  by  then  I was  watching  a Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysae- 
tos).  I watched  the  bird  for  15  minutes  with  and  without  binoculars  as  it 
soared  and  wheeled,  slowly  gaining  altitude  and  never  once  flapping 
its  wings.  By  this  time  I realized  my  flock  of  laying  hens  had  gone  inside 
the  laying  house  and  the  dometicated  geese  had  all  gone  inside  the  barn. 

The  crows  had  practically  blackened  the  sky  and  the  interesting  thing 
was  they  never  once  dived  at  the  eagle  as  they  usually  do  with  the  hawk 
family,  but  stayed  well  above  and  out  of  reach.— MRS.  WOODROW 
FECK,  Nicholasville. 

* * * * 

ADDITIONAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW 

As  a supplement  to  the  recent  article  on  the  Chuck-will’s-widow 
(Antrostomus  carolinensis)  by  Joseph  Croft  and  Anne  L.  Stamm  (Ky. 
Warbler,  40:31-32,  1964),  I offer  my  own  notes  on  the  subject,  beginning 
some  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I was  engaged  in  banding  nestling 
phoebes  in  eastern  Jefferson  County.  Most  of  this  work  was  done  after 
hours,  and  this  gave  me  an  unusual  opportunity  to  be  in  the  country  at 
a time  when  both  the  Whip-poor-wills  (Caprimulgus  vociferus)  and 
Chuck-will’s-widows  begin  calling.  I recorded  Chuck-will’s-widows,  all 
singing  birds,  as  follows: 

May  11,  1942.  Tucker  Station  Road,  one-half  mile  north  of  Knauer’s 

pool. 

May  5,  1944.  Sleepy  Hollow 

May  20,  1944.  Tucker  Station  Road,  about  one  mile  beyond  Knauer’s 

pool  toward  Middletown. 

June  14,  1944.  Tucker  Station  Road. 
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July  2,  1944.  Blankenbaker  Road,  about  eight-tenths  of  a mile  from 

Ellingsworth  Lane,  at  8:40  p.m. 

June  23,  1945.  Sleepy  Hollow. 

May  1,  1946.  Heard  at  6:45  p.m.  Weather  cloudy  with  light  sprinkle. 

May  13,  1948.  Near  Sleepy  Hollow. 

May  14,  1949.  Near  Sleepy  Hollow. 

June  2,  1951.  Sleepy  Hollow. 

My  records  end  here  due  to  the  fact  that  my  phoebe  banding  project 
was  discontinued. — JAMES  B.  YOUNG,  Louisville. 

* * * * 

SUMMER  RARITIES  AT  LAKE  PEWEE,  1964  SEASON 

Lake  Pewee,  our  400-acre  lake  at  Madisonville,  is  generally  an  in- 
teresting spot  at  which  to  look  for  waterfowl  during  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations  and  oftentimes,  when  the  lake  is  not  frozen,  even  during  the 
winter  season. 

Usually  in  summer,  however,  most  of  the  water  birds  are  gone  and 
the  lake  furnishes  little  in  waterfowl  until  the  shorebird  season  in  late 
summer.  However,  the  past  summer  has  furnished  a few  rarities  and 
finds  of  interest. 

A Common  Loon  (Gavia  immer)  was  seen  on  July  8 and  again  on 
August  18.  Three  Ring-necked  Ducks  (Aythya  collaris),  two  males  and 
a female,  stayed  over  from  spring  and  were  present  up  until  at  least 
August  2.  A male  Ruddy  Duck  (Oxyura  jamaicensis)  also  lingered  and 
was  seen  regularly  through  June  and  July.  It  was  on  a slough  just 
across  the  levee  on  the  Tucker  School-house  Road,  the  levee  separating 
the  slough  from  the  main  body  of  water.  Evidently  it  was  a cripple,  for 
it  never  left  the  slough  and,  as  the  water  lowered  under  drought 
conditions,  it  was  in  greater  danger  from  predators.  It  was  last  seen 
on  August  2 and  was  probably  killed  by  a predator,  human  or  otherwise, 
after  that  date. 

A Virginia  Rail  (Rallus  limicola)  was  studied  carefully  and  identified 
as  such  on  July  8.  It  was  not  believed  to  be  nesting.  Four  American  Coots 
(Fulica  americana)  were  still  present  in  early  June  and  were  seen  up 
until  June  10.  After  that  date  only  one  remained  and  it  was  seen  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  rest  of  the  summer.  I have  suspected  that  this 
species  may  sometimes  nest  here  but  I have  located  no  nests  up  to  the 
present  time. — JAMES  W.  HANCOCK,  Madisonville. 

* * * * 

TWO  SIGHT  RECORDS  OF  BREWSTER’S  WARBLER 

Twice  in  1964  Brewster’s  Warbler  (“Vermivora  leucobronchialis”) 
visited  our  bird  bath  in  Louisville.  On  April  27  my  husband  Yancey  and  I 
saw  what  we  at  first  thought  was  a Golden-winged  Warbler  (V.  chrysop- 
tera)  bathing  in  the  middle  section  of  our  three-tiered  bird  bath. 
It  was  facing  us  and  being  very  vigorous  about  its  splashing  and  dipping 
its  head  in  the  water.  Suddenly  we  were  aware  that  it  had  a white  throat 
and  that  the  only  black  was  a line  from  the  bill  through  each  eye.  We 
realized  we  were  seeing  the  rare  hybrid  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives. 
We  watched  it  for  ten  minutes  through  our  living  room  window.  It  looked 
exactly  like  the  adult  male  on  Plate  4 of  The  Warblers  of  North  America 
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by  Ludlow  Griscom  and  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.  It  had  a light  bluish-gray 
back,  tail,  and  wings,  a white  throat,  the  black  eye  lines,  yellow  wing 
patches,  yellow  forehead  and  crown,  yellow  breast,  and  white  underparts. 
It  was  very  deliberate  in  its  actions  while  bathing  but  when  it  left  it  flew 
out  of  sight  rather  than  to  nearby  cover. 

On  August  30  Yancey  and  I again  saw  a Brewster’s  Warbler  bathing 
in  the  same  section  of  our  bird  bath.  This  time  we  watched  the  bird  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  It  was  in  the  same  plumage  as  the  one  seen  in 
April.  I believe  this  is  a first  fall  record  for  Louisville. — KAY  ALTS- 
HELER,  Louisville. 

* * * * 

A HIGH  COUNT  OF  LINCOLN’S  SPARROWS  AT  LOUISVILLE 

The  Lincoln’s  Sparrow  (Melospiza  Imcolnii)  is  classified  by  Monroe 
and  Monroe  (Ky  Warbler,  37:23-42)  as  “uncommon  in  migration.”  In  light 
of  this  status  my  observation  of  17  individuals  of  this  species  on  October 
3,  1964,  is  of  some  note.  All  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  some  along  the  Indiana  shore  and  some  on  the  rock  shelf  of  the 
Falls  proper. 

This  unusually  large  count  may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  a moder- 
ate wave  of  passerine  migrants,  early  morning  fog  which  tended  to  con- 
centrate birds,  and  the  method  used  in  seeking  them  out.  Due  to  the  re- 
tiring habits  of  this  species,  a fast-moving  hike  produces  few  individuals. 
Through  past  experiences  I have  found  that  making  a loud  swishing  sound 
while  remaining  in  one  place  for  several  minutes  will  attract  Lincoln’s 
Sparrows.  They  will  approach  within  close  range  when  curious  but  often 
they  do  not  respond  to  the  swishing  sound  until  other  species  (e.  g.,  Song 
Sparrow  and  many  warblers)  have  ceased  to  respond  and  retreated.  As 
soon  as  the  observer  moves  they  rapidly  retreat  into  the  underbrush. 

Care  was  taken  to  positively  identify  all  individuals.  In  addition  to 
other  marks  the  following  combination  of  characters  was  seen  on  all 
birds  and  serves  to  eliminate  all  other  species:  1)  size — smaller  and  slim- 
mer than  a Song  Sparrow  (Melospiza  melodia)  with  proportionately 
shorter  tail;  2)  lighter  median  crown  stripe;  3)  thin,  sharp  streaks  on 
breast;  finer  than  Song  Sparrow,  not  merged  into  a central  spot  and  con- 
centrated only  on  upper  breast  and  down  sides;  4)  bright  buffy  back- 
ground breast  color;  5)  absence  of  well-defined  superciliary  line  and  line 
through  eye,  with  unmarked  gray  area  throughout  face  instead;  6)  over- 
all body  color  grayer  than  Song  Sparrow.  Care  was  also  taken  to  assure 
that  no  birds  were  counted  twice;  seventeen  represents  a minimum  count 
after  making  allowances  for  duplications. — KENNETH  P.  ABLE,  Louis- 
ville. 


* * * * 

BOOK  REVIEW 

BIRDS  OF  AMERICA,  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  New  and  revised  edition. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  1964.  Pp.  i-xiii,  1-342.  $7.50. 

This  handsome  volume,  originally  issued  in  1948,  is  worthy  in  every 
way  of  the  honor  paid  it  by  its  receiving  the  John  Burroughs  Award. 
Since  A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  appeared  in  1934,  Peterson’s  name  has 
been  known  everywhere  among  bird  students,  professional  or  amateur. 
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This  handbook  has  become  the  Bible  for  field  observers.  Through  the 
years  Peterson  has  brought  out  many  other  books  and  has  edited  an 
outstanding  series  of  nature  guides.  In  Birds  Over  America  he  shows  the 
outdoor  side  of  his  work,  the  thousands  of  intimate  contacts  with  birds 
in  their  habitats.  Some  of  us  might  think  of  him  primarily  as  an  artist, 
and  certainly  he  is  eminent  in  this  field;  but  the  present  volume  is  good 
reading,  fascinating,  thrilling.  And  he  knows  how  to  inject  into  the  dry 
fact  a bit  of  the  romance  of  climbing  trees  in  a swamp  to  see  the  Com- 
mon Egret  at  its  nest  or  of  watching,  as  so  many  of  us  lesser  ones  have 
done,  for  the  return  of  the  migrating  hordes. 

Through  all  his  years  of  painting  and  editing  he  has  kept  the  fever 
we  all  feel  for  the  annual  Christmas  Bird  Count,  for  the  Big  Spring  List, 
for  the  homely  contacts  with  birds  in  our  yards  or  gardens.  Dr.  William 
Vogt,  who  shared  with  Clarence  E.  Allen  the  dedication  of  the  Field 
Guide,  told  me,  not  long  after  Peterson  became  known,  how  the  young 
man  had  seized  upon  some  very  useful  and  workable  ways  of  identifying 
and  differentiating  birds.  Vogt  said  that  the  success  of  Peterson  and  his 
appreciation  for  early  encouragement  had  been  one  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  his  (Vogt’s)  whole  life  as  an  ornithologist. 

The  105  illustrations  are  from  photographs,  all  but  three  from  Peter- 
son’s own  files.  Not  only  can  he  paint  in  colors  the  bird  and  make  it 
alive;  he  can  choose  for  his  camera,  no  matter  how  long  a time  he  has  to 
wait  for  a favorable  moment,  a revealing  insight  into  the  bird  as  a 
personality,  not  a mere  dried  skin  in  a museum.  To  many  readers  Peter- 
son’s journeys  to  see  some  of  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  volume  are  as 
admirable  as  the  photographs  or  his  pictures  in  color.  Peterson  is  a rare 
combination:  observer,  artist,  photographer,  meticulous  scientist,  and 
writer. 

In  no  sense  is  the  book  about  oddities  alone,  though  there  are  some 
of  these.  The  birds  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  offer  as  many  thrills 
as  those  of  the  canyons  of  the  Far  West  or  the  bird  islands  off  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  is  found  in  his  joint  work  with  James  Fisher  a few  years  ago,  Wild 
America.  And  there  is  the  same  appeal  to  amateur  and  professional  that 
Peterson’s  books  have  always  had.  Any  public  or  private  library  desk 
would  be  honored  by  having  this  large,  attractive  volume  on  it. — GOR- 
DON WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * * 

NESTING  RECORDS:  A MESSAGE  FROM  OUR  PRESIDENT 

An  insert  included  with  this  issue  of  Kentucky  Warbler  describes 
a continent-wide  nest-record  program  to  be  carried  out  during  1965  by 
the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Olin  S.  Pet- 
tingill,  Jr.,  Director,  has  solicited  the  assistance  of  KOS  members  in 
this  study.  Many  of  us  will  welcome  this  request  and  will  plan  to  col- 
lect new  data  from  nestings  in  our  localities. 

We  are  asking  that  the  data  cards  you  complete  be  sent  to  certain 
of  our  members  who  have  agreed  to  co-ordinate  the  reporting  in  their  re- 
spective areas.  They  in  turn  will  furnish  the  records  for  publishing  in  a 
later  issue  of  Kentucky  Warbler  prior  to  their  final  release  to  Cornell 
University.  Nest-record  data  cards  will  be  available  at  the  KOS  Spring 
Meeting  or,  if  desired  earlier,  from  any  of  the  four  co-ordinators.  These 
are:  James  W.  Hancock,  Route  1,  Madisonville  (Western  Kentucky); 
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Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  1434  Chestnut  Street,  Bowling  Green  (Southwestern 
Kentucky);  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  (Jefferson 
and  surrounding  counties);  Howard  P.  Jones,  Route  6,  Box  119,  Frank- 
fort (Eastern  Kentucky). — HOWARD  P.  JONES,  President. 

* * * * 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

BIRD  PAINTINGS  BY  HOWARD  ROLLIN 

Howard  Rollin,  of  Weldona,  Colorado,  has  sent  for  the  twenty-first 
consecutive  year  his  Christmas  gift  to  the  K.  O.  S. — a 9”  x 12”  original 
water  color  painting  of  the  Richardson’s  Owl.  This  western  bird,  near  the 
size  of  the  Screech  Owl,  but  without  ear  tufts,  adds  a new  family  to  the 
collection,  which  consists  of  the  following:  Bufflehead,  White  Gyrfalcon, 
Peregrine  Falcon,  Ruddy  Turnstone,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  Pinion  Jay,  Eastern  Bluebird, 
Cedar  and  Bohemian  Waxwings,  Blackburnian  Warbler,  Kentucky  War- 
bler, American  Redstart,  Boblink  (m.  & f.),  Bobolink  (m.),  Cardinal  and 
Pyrrhuloxia.— EVELYN  SCHNEIDER,  K.  O.  S.  Librarian. 

* * * * 

DEATH  CLAIMS  K.  O.  S.  MEMBER 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Mattmiller,  a long-time  K.  O.  S.  member,  died  on 
November  21,  1964,  at  age  85  years.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Louisville  Chapter  and  participated  in  many  of  its  activities  throughout 
the  years.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

* * * * 

K.  O.  S.  MEMBERS  HONORED 

Mr.  Albert  Powell,  Maceo,  was  recently  honored  by  the  National 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  he  was  the  recipient  of  a scholarship  to 
attend  a Farm-City  Conference  at  Philmont  Scout  Training  Center  in 
New  Mexico.  Powell  is  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  75  at  Maceo.  Under  his 
leadership,  a year-round  program  with  emphasis  on  nature  study  is  car- 
ried out  weekly. 

Mr.  Ray  Harm,  our  staff  artist,  recently  received  the  1964  WHAS 
News  “Kentucky  Man  of  the  Year”  Award.  Harm  is  the  first  Herman  L. 
Donovan  artist  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  naturalist 
for  the  State  Department  of  Parks.  He  also  writes  a weekly  nature  column 
for  the  Louisville  Times.  K.  O.  S.  congratulates  these  two  men  for  their 
achievements. 

* * * * 

SPRING  FIELD  STUDY  AT  BOWLING  GREEN 

The  Spring  Field  Study  will  again  be  held  at  Chaney  and  McElroy 
Lakes,  Bowling  Green,  on  April  9-11,  1965.  Plan  now  to  come  and  join 
with  your  fellow  members  in  continuing  our  study  of  this  noted  birding 
area.  Full  details  of  our  meeting  will  be  sent  some  weeks  before  these 
dates. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

THE  COVER 

It  is  always  news  when  White  Pelicans  (Pelecanus  erythrorhynchos) 
appear  in  Kentucky;  so  it  was  with  special  interest  when  two  were 
sighted  on  Sportsman’s  Lake,  in  Larue  County.  The  birds  fed  around  the 
lake  for  about  ten  days,  but  were  not  seen  after  October  4,  1964.  The 
cover  picture  was  taken  by  Clarence  Friend  of  the  Louisville  Times  staff. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON  BANDED  STARLINGS 

Anne  L.  Stamm 

Starlings  (Sturnus  vulgaris)  have  been  banded  at  my  backyard  station 
for  some  time,  but  only  in  small  numbers  incidental  to  other  banding. 
I was  not  particularly  interested  in  capturing  these  birds  until  a Starling 
wearing  one  of  my  bands  was  found  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1957.  This 
caused  me  to  take  new  interest  in  banding  this  species  as,  heretofore,  all 
recoveries  had  been  from  within  the  Louisville  area.  From  June,  1949, 
through  December,  1964,  a total  of  1,116  Starlings  were  banded;  926  of 
this  number  were  banded  at  my  former  station  at  Lakeside  Drive,  the 
rest  at  Spokane  Way,  where  we  moved  in  the  spring  of  1962.  All  banded 
birds  were  adults  and  immatures;  no  nestlings  were  banded  during  the 
entire  period.  Most  birds  were  taken  in  single  and  four-cell  Potter-type 
automatic  door  traps,  others  were  taken  in  a large  ground  trap  with 
openings  at  the  bottom  and  top,  three  were  taken  in  mist  nets.  Birds 
were  captured  in  every  month  of  the  year,  but  few  were  trapped  from 
June  through  October,  as  they  apparently  found  adequate  natural  foods 
such  as  fruit  and  insects  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Most  birds  were 
banded  from  November  through  February  (see  Table  1,  below). 

Table  I — Birds  Banded  June,  1949-1964 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Grand  Total 
241  180  121  33  58  20  19  10  20  28  119  267  1,116 


The  traps  were  baited  with  biscuits,  bits  of  suet,  sliced  apples,  and 
bread  spread  lightly  with  peanut  butter,  although  some  Starlings  were 
attracted  by  mixed  grain  which  had  been  used  to  capture  seed-eating 
birds. 

From  the  1,116  banded  Starlings,  15  individuals  have  returned  to  the 
station  at  least  once,  others  have  repeated  more  than  once.  (Returns  are 
recaptured  birds  at  a given  banding  station  after  a period  of  three  months 
or  more  from  the  time  of  banding.)  It  was  interesting  that  some  were  re- 
trapped  about  the  same  time  of  year  when  first  captured,  some  birds 
banded  in  the  winter  returned  in  the  summer  and  a few  summer  birds  re- 
turned in  the  winter  months  (see  Table  2). 

Another  19  have  been  recovered  away  from  the  banding  station, 
at  distances  of  one-half  mile  to  eight  miles.  Another  bird  was  found  dead 
in  the  yard,  after  an  interval  of  four  months.  One  recovery,  #532-83739, 
was  banded  as  an  adult  on  September  30,  1956,  at  Lakeside  Drive,  and 
recovered  six  and  one-half  years  later  on  Wetstein  Avenue — a distance 
of  only  a few  blocks  away.  It  is  likely  that  this  bird  remained  in  the 
Louisville  area  during  the  seven  and  one-half  years  or  more  of  its  life — 
incidentally,  this  Starling  holds  the  longevity  record  to  date  for  all 
those  I have  banded. 

The  seven  Starlings  recovered  away  from  the  station,  at  distances 
of  480  to  880  air  miles,  show  a northeast  movement.  All  seven  were  re- 
covered in  New  York  and  Canada  (see  Table  3).  Six  of  these  birds  were 
banded  during  the  winter  months,  and  five  of  the  six  were  recovered 
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Table  2 — Returns 

Band  Number 

Age 

Sex 

Date  Banded 

Date  of  Return 

48-238232 

I 

— 

09-12-49 

06-30-50 

512-11953 

I 

— 

08-31-53 

03-05-54 

512-11954 

I 

09-01-53 

05-10-54 

522-05054 

A 

— 

12-24-54 

04-28-56 

512-18387 

A 

F 

05-17-56 

12-25-56 

532-82779 

A 

F 

01-11-57 

05-19-57 

798 

A 

M 

01-29-57 

12-12-57 

800 

A 

F 

01-29-57 

12-12-57 

542-87728 

A 

M 

02-27-57 

06-06-57 

795 

I 

— 

07-13-57 

12-20-57 

552-14828* 

I 

■ — 

09-07-57 

12-13-57 

829 

I 

— 

09-09-57 

01-07-58 

552-14748 

A 

— 

01-02-58 

05-23-58 

552-65805 

A 

— 

01-18-58 

01-16-59 

552-65985 

I 

— 

07-23-58 

04-16-59 

*Released  at  Second  Street  and  River  Road,  seven  miles  away,  returned 
to  banding  station  three  months  later. 


during  the  summer  months.  The  recovery  of  #552-65958,  an  adult  female, 
is  of  special  interest  since  it  was  banded  on  March  20,  1958,  and  found 
dead  seventeen  days  later,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Cornwall,  and  about 
four  miles  southwest  of  Apple  Hill,  Ontario,  Canada — a distance  of  745 
air  miles.  A male  banded  in  December,  1957,  was  found  dead  in  August 
of  1959  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec,  Canada,  and  had  traveled  farther 
to  the  northeast  than  any  of  the  others — 880  air  miles.  The  sex  was 
known  on  six  of  the  seven  birds  recovered  in  the  northeast:  three  were 
females  and  three  males.  Four  birds  were  adults,  and  on  three  the  age 
was  not  known. 

While  the  number  of  recoveries  and  returns  (43)  is  small  (and 
undoubtedly,  I would  have  had  additional  returns,  if  I had  not  moved), 
there  is  some  slight  basis  to  suggest  that  some  Starlings  at  both  stations 
are  resident  birds  of  the  suburban  area,  while  some  few  from  my 
former  station  are  migratory,  particularly  from  the  wintering  flocks.  None 
of  the  recoveries  showed  any  southward  migration,  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  one  at  Mount  Washington,  20.9  miles  southeast  of  Louisville. 

Davis  (1960)  confirms  previous  work  by  Kessel  (1953)  that  Starlings 
are  migratory  but  that  many  are  sedentary.  The  banded  birds  at  my 
station  appear  to  conform  to  this  pattern.  Davis  states  that  “.  . . since 
the  exact  source  of  the  introduced  birds  is  not  known,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  they  belonged  to  a migratory  or  to  a sedentary  race.” 
Therefore,  he  advocates  the  banding  of  Starlings  to  “help  unravel 
a profound  mystery,  the  origin  of  migration.” 
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Table  3 — Recoveries 


Band  Date  Date 

Number  Age  Sex  Banded  Recovered  Place  Recovered 


512-11918 

A 

— 

919 

A 

— 

977 

I 

— 

48-238255 

A 

— 

522-05004 

A 

— 

019 

A 

— 

064 

A 

— 

532-82739 

A 



794 

A 

— 

799 

A 

F 

542-87713 

A 

— 

552-14722 

A 



720 

A 

— 

552-14864 

A 

— 

899 

— 

M 

552-65839 

A 

M 

552-65913 

A 

M 

958 

A 

F 

955 





552-87328 

— 

— 

552-87410 

■ — 

— 

404 

— 

— 

440 

I 

— 

572-20937 

— 

F 

572-21024 

A 

M 

049 

— 

— 

078 

A 

M 

632-31601 

A 

M 

11-04-52 

03-29-53 

11-04-52 

04-03-53 

11-02-53 

04-29-59 

02-04-50 

01-15-54 

03-21-54 

05-30-54 

05-09-54 

04-18-56 

03-06-55 

03-17-55 

09-30-56 

04-01-63 

01-27-57 

06-03-57 

01-29-57 

04-22-57 

02-23-57 

Early 

Mar.-58 

12-25-57 

Jan.-58 

12-26-57 

02-09-58 

11-30-57 

12-13-58 

12-20-57 

08-25-59 

02-02-58 

04-02-60 

02-22-58 

09-24-58 

(letter 

date) 

03-20-58 

04-06-58 

03-18-58 

01-05-59 

11-30-58 

05-19-60 

(letter 

date) 

02-25-59 

08-24-59 

02-25-59 

04-21-60 

(letter 

date) 

05-29-59 

07-05-60 

(post 

mark) 

12-13-60 

08-07-61 

01-20-63 

04-05-63 

01-27-63 

02-  ?-63 

10-04-63 

01-19-64 

11-29-63 

11-27-64 

Lakeside  Drive  (yard) 
Suburb  of  Louisville 
Strathmoor  Blvd. 
Gladstone  Ave. 
Cavelle  Ave. 

Ravinia  Ave. 
duPont  Manual 
High  School 
Wetstein  Ave. 

Winston  Ave. 

Toronto,  Canada 
Wrocklage  Ave. 

West  Main  Street 
Lowell  Ave. 

Douglass  Blvd. 
Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec,  Canada 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 
Angola,  N.  Y. 


14  miles  north  of 
Cornwall,  Canada 
Napoleon  Blvd. 
Mount  Washington, 
Kentucky 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Cherokee  Rd. 


Bruce  Ave. 


St.  John’s, 
Quebec,  Canada 
Wingate  Rd. 
Worthington, 
Kentucky 
Brookwood  Path 
Girard  Dr. 
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TAPING  THE  MOCKINGBIRD’S  SONG 
IN  TODD  COUNTY 

John  Cecil  Wright 

Annually,  as  I do  my  summer  trek  into  the  South,  I never  fail  to  be 
amazed  at  the  ability  and  remarkable  energy  of  the  Mockingbird  (Mimus 
polyglottos) . It  seems  impossible  that  an  energy  source  so  tiny  could  per- 
form through  so  many  daylight  hours,  spring  and  early  summer,  to  make 
no  mention  of  the  countless  musical  renditions  he  proffers  to  a sleeping 
world  at  odd  moments  all  through  the  night. 

Frequently,  I have  toyed  with  the  idea  of  making  a recording  of  the 
Mockingbird’s  song  to  take  back  with  me  to  the  North,  there  to  awaken 
from  time  to  time  sweet  nostalgia — there,  where  the  tintinnabulations 
of  his  song  are  not  known.  So,  last  summer  on  my  vacation,  I carried 
just  an  inexpensive  tape-recorder  and  200  feet  of  power  cord. 

The  framework  of  this  story  of  the  recording  of  the  Mockingbird’s 
song  could  possibly  be  cast  in  such  a manner  as  to  stir  pleasant  memories 
should  the  lead  line  begin  with  some  such  verbiage  as:  “Perched  high  on 
the  gable  of  an  old  barn,  the  Mockingbird  was  broadcasting  his  sweet 
melodies  onto  the  summer’s  air!”  I did  my  best  to  satisfy  the  specifications 
of  those  who  thirst  after  the  song  of  the  Mockingbird  cast  in  this 
legendary  setting.  I placed  the  microphone  in  line  with  the  topmost  point 
of  a gable  of  a barn  from  which  he  had  been  performing  wildly,  and 
waited.  For  two  days  I waited  in  vain.  Finally  I concluded  that  tempera- 
ment in  artists  dwells  not  in  its  entirety  in  the  human  kind;  the  bird 
carefully  avoided  the  gable.  On  the  third  day  my  efforts  met  with  similar 
failure  when  I attempted  to  use  the  topmost  bough  of  an  ancient  and 
gnarled  apple  tree,  a point  from  which  His  Artistic  Highness  had  been 
performing  furiously  during  the  two  days  I had  the  gable  under  surveil- 
lance. Upon  sight  of  the  recording  apparatus  the  bird  not  only  deserted 
the  apple  tree  for  the  period  of  my  fruitless  attempt,  but  he  cancelled 
appearances  at  that  point  for  the  duration  of  the  summer. 

After  the  second  failure  in  my  attempt  to  make  a tape-recording  of 
the  Mockingbird’s  song,  I realized  I must  resort  to  stratagem  if  I were 
to  meet  with  success.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I might  be  able  to  use  a 
low  perch  which  the  bird  was  frequenting  more  and  more,  now  that 
two  of  his  posts  had  been  rendered  untenable  by  my  intrusive  action. 
This  third  possible  location,  however,  presented  a problem  in  that  it 
was  400  feet  from  the  nearest  electrical  outlet.  Over  a distance  so  great 
I feared  the  resistance  factor  would  so  reduce  the  electric  current  as 
to  render  the  recording  mechanism  inoperable.  A hasty  check  over  the 
length  of  line  necessary  proved,  however,  a recording  loud  and  clear 
could  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  microphone  was  concealed  among  the 
leaves  of  this  low  perch  some  six  feet  from  the  Mockingbird’s  “stage,” 
facing  squarely  up  to  that  position.  The  recorder  was  hidden  from  the 
bird’s  view  at  the  base  of  the  perch.  Then  I retired  to  a point  near  the 
source  of  the  electrical  supply,  from  which  location  I commanded  an 
excellent  view  of  the  perch  and,  being  near  the  electrical  switch,  was  in 
position  to  turn  the  recorder  on  and  off  at  will.  No  sooner  had  I estab- 
lished myself  at  my  listening  post  than  the  Mockingbird,  drifting  in 
leaf-like,  settled,  singing  all  the  while,  onto  this  broadcasting  post.  The 
microphone  was  activated,  and  the  making  of  a 600-foot  tape-recording 
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of  the  Mockingbird’s  song  began,  made  in  as  natural  a setting  as  one 
could  hope  for.  However,  it  is  a sad  story,  indeed,  to  those  who  thirst 
after  the  song  of  the  Mockingbird  cast  in  its  legendary  setting,  to  inform 
them  that  this  successful  recording  of  his  song  was  made  as  he  sang 
from  nothing  more  ostentatious  or  evoking  of  nostalgia  than  a scrub 
post  oak  bush  scarcely  ten  feet  high! 

A close-up  “take”  of  the  Mockingbird’s  song  brings  out  details  of 
tones,  thrills,  and  “weak”  notes  with  great  fidelity.  Most  of  these  details 
are  lost  when  heard  under  normal  conditions  at  normal  distances.  At  a 
distance  of  six  feet  the  microphone  brought  into  audible  range  facets 
of  the  Mockingbird’s  song  rarely  heard  directly  by  the  human  ear,  for 
this  bird,  while  seemingly  appreciative  of  a human  audience,  does  not 
perform  for  it  at  a distance  of  six  feet. 

The  master  tape  required  some  editing,  with  occasional  explanations, 
to  make  it  more  meaningful  to  the  general  public.  The  original  possessed 
random  gaps  and  footage  of  undesirable  background  noise  which  intruded 
on  the  central  theme.  These  were  eliminated  in  the  editing  process. 

Editing  requires  the  use  of  a second  recorder.  Recorder  Number  1, 
carrying  the  original  tape,  is  attached  through  proper  connections 
with  recorder  Number  2,  which  carries  a tape  onto  which  the  edited 
version  of  the  Mockingbird’s  song  is  to  be  impressed.  The  operator  listen- 
ing to  the  “playing”  of  the  original  through  the  monitoring  device  of 
the  recorder  Number  1,  records  onto  the  tape  on  recorder  Number  2 
the  desired  portions  of  the  original  by  as  simple  an  act  as  starting  and 
stopping  recorder  Number  2 at  the  desired  moments.  Then  the  original 
tape  may  be  “wiped”  clean — demagnetized — and  used  for  other  record- 
ings. However,  I have  kept  and  cherish  the  original  I made  of  the 
Mockingbird’s  song,  and  play  it  back  occasionally,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  review  the  harassing  problems,  long  periods  of  fruitless  waiting, 
and  minor  frustrations  I experienced  in  maneuvering  America’s  most 
redoubtable  songbird  into  such  a position  that  I can  now  at  will  com- 
mand his  performance  at  a mere  flip  of  the  switch. 


* * * 


* 


SPRING  MEETING 

April  9-11,  1965 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1965  Spring  Meeting  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  April  9-11,  with  headquarters  at  Lost  River 
Motel.  Seventy-two  persons  attended  some  or  all  of  the  events. 

President  Howard  P.  Jones  presided  at  the  opening  meeting  on  Fri- 
day evening  at  the  Science  Building  of  Western  Kentucky  State  College. 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  announced  plans  for  the  Saturday  field  trips.  Dr.  L. 
Y.  Lancaster  extended  a warm  invitation  to  the  group  from  himself  and 
Mrs.  Lancaster  to  re-visit  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  area,  although  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster’s illness  would  prevent  her  presence.  After  the  showing  of  slides 
taken  by  members  and  of  Karl  Maslowski’s  color  film,  “Kentucky  Heri- 
tage,” the  group  joined  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen  to  see  the  college’s 
collection  of  bird  skins. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  led  the  Saturday  morning  trip  to  Chaney  Lake. 
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After  picnic  lunch  at  the  roadside  park  north  of  Lost  River,  the  group 
went  to  the  familiar  area  along  Drake’s  Creek  near  Burton  Memorial 
Chapel. 

The  Executive  Board  met  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  in  the  president’s 
suite  at  the  Motel  to  discuss  necessary  business. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Bowling  Green 
at  6:30  p.m.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Jones  introduced  the  officers  and  guests 
and  opened  a short  business  session.  He  reviewed  the  proposal  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  build  a dam  above  the  falls  at  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park,  a proposal  to  which  the  Society  had  voiced  opposition  in 
1963  and  1964.  The  proposal  is  now  before  Governor  Breathitt  for  his  rec- 
ommendation. As  the  Governor  will  be  under  considerable  pressure  from 
groups  in  the  Cumberland  Falls  area  to  approve  the  project,  the  president 
urged  individual  Society  members  to  write  the  Governor  within  the  week 
following  the  meeting  so  that  he  might  be  advised  of  opposition  across 
the  state.  Dr.  William  Clay  mentioned  that  members  might  make  the 
point  in  their  letters  that  the  facility  belongs  as  much  to  all  the  people 
of  the  state  as  to  those  who  live  near-by  and  cited  the  example  of  Tallulah 
Falls  in  Georgia.  Dr.  Wilson  reminded  the  group  that  Mr.  du  Pont  gave 
the  park  acreage  to  the  state  to  save  it  from  such  a fate  as  is  now 
proposed. 

Mr.  Jones  explained  briefly  the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of 
Ornithology  cooperative  nesting  study.  He  stated  that  the  study  would 
provide  a comprehensive  and  authoritative  record  for  the  state,  and 
that  the  records  of  participants  would  still  be  theirs  to  write  up  and 
publish  as  they  desired.  The  state  study  will  be  channeled  through  four 
area  coordinators:  James  W.  Hancock,  Madisonville,  for  Western  Ken- 
tucky; Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green,  for  South  Central  Kentucky; 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Louisville,  for  that  area;  and  Howard  P.  Jones,  Frank- 
fort, for  Eastern  Kentucky.  Record  cards  may  be  obtained  through  these 
coordinators.  Members  were  urged  to  participate  in  the  study,  but  to 
make  sure  that  any  records  submitted  be  made  by  qualified  observers. 

The  Fall  Meeting  will  be  held  the  first  week-end  in  November, 
November  5-7,  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  at  Gilbertsville,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Village  Inn.  It  is  expected  that  both  the  Golden  and  Bald 
Eagles  and  a variety  of  waterfowl  will  be  seen  at  this  meeting.  Members 
should  arrange  their  accommodations  directly  with  the  Village  Inn  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receiving  the  meeting  notice. 

Mr.  Jones  urged  members  to  be  alert  for  potential  members  of  the 
Society  and  advised  that  informational  material  is  available  if  requested. 

Dr.  Wilson  reported  the  day’s  finds  and  repeated  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lan- 
caster’s invitation  and  gave  directions  to  their  cabin. 

Mr.  Jones  introduced  the  speaker  for  the  evening,  Mr.  Bill  Parker, 
Game  Management  Agent  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at 
Henderson,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Parker  made  some  introductory  remarks  be- 
fore showing  an  excellent  film,  “This  is  the  Mallard,”  made  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation,  and  later  answered  questions  aris- 
ing from  material  presented  in  the  film.  Both  the  film  and  Mr.  Parker’s 
commentary  emphasized  the  need  for  a much  more  widespread  under- 
standing of  wildlife  needs  and  the  compensations  which  must  be  made 
for  man-made  damage. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  group  drove  to  the  Lancaster  cabin  and 
divided  into  parties  led  by  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Shadowen. 
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The  final  bird  count  for  the  three-day  period  set  a new  record  of  128 
species. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Mrs.  James  Gillenwater) 
Acting  Recording  Secretary 


Members  and  Guests  Attending  the  Meetings 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mildred  Allen,  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Gail  Bow- 
man, William  W.  Freeh,  Mr.  Glasscock,  Nancy  Glasscock,  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Long,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Pace  and  chil- 
dren, Frances  Richards,  Mary  Ellen  Richards,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E. 
Shadowen  and  children,  Mrs.  F.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Wilson. 

BURKESVILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Donnie  Smith. 

FRANKFORT:  Howard  P.  Jones. 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  George  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  George  McKinley,  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Starr. 

HENDERSON:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Riley. 

LOUISVILLE:  Gudrun  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Mrs.  Wm.  David  Brown  and  daughter  Kelly,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Clay,  Joseph  Croft,  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Amy  Deane, 
Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hummel,  Patricia  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson, 
Andy  Lewis,  Jill  Longley,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm, 
Haven  Wiley. 

MURRAY:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock. 

PARK  CITY:  Cleo  Hogan,  Jr. 

RICHMOND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Cheek  II. 

SACRAMENTO:  Willard  Gray,  Larry  Sharp. 

HORNBEAK,  TENNESSEE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Cypert. 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE:  Albert  F.  Ganier. 

# * * * 


FIELD  NOTES 

A THIRD  RECORD  OF  GLOSSY  IBIS 

On  March  20,  1965,  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen  and  I were  checking  on 
the  water  birds  at  the  McElroy  Lake,  using  the  telescope  that  belongs 
to  the  biology  department  of  Western.  A very  cold  wind  was  blowing, 
and  there  were  remnants  of  a snow  that  fell  the  previous  night.  Just  as 
we  had  decided  that  we  would  have  to  return  to  the  car  and  get  warm 
again,  I suddenly  heard  what  sounded  at  first  like  the  grunt  of  some  wild 
animal.  When  this  grunt  was  repeated  many  times  over,  I knew  that 
I was  hearing  something  in  the  air.  A flock  of  large  birds,  with  ex- 
tended necks  and  sickle-shaped  bills  soon  appeared  over  the  thicket  that 
is  nearest  the  source  pool  of  the  lake.  In  the  bright  sunlight  it  was  easy 
to  identify  the  birds  as  Glossy  Ibises  (Plegadis  falcinellus).  They  circled 
over  our  heads,  not  much  above  the  tops  of  the  small  trees,  and  kept  up 
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their  raucous  notes.  We  got  many  good  looks  at  the  flock  and  at  individ- 
ual birds.  Probably  seeing  us,  the  birds  slowly  circled  again  and  flew 
back  toward  the  source  pool.  What  made  the  record  so  startling  was  that 
there  are  only  two  previous  records,  of  one  bird  each,  for  this  whole  area: 
April  21,  1945  (Ky.  Warbler,  21:48,  1945)  and  May  12,  1956  (Ky.  Warbler, 
32:59-61,  1956).  Both  of  the  earlier  records  were  made  on  the  McElroy 
Farm,  only  a few  yards  from  where  we  first  saw  the  27  ibises  in  flight. 
—GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 


* * * * 

ALBINO  HAWKS  AT  LAKE  CUMBERLAND 

On  Monday,  October  12,  1964,  Oscar  Bryens  and  the  writer  were  in 
a boat  on  Pumpkin  Creek,  about  one-half  mile  above  the  state  boat  dock. 
This  is  in  Russell  County,  and  near  where  the  creek  enters  Lake  Cumber- 
land. 

We  saw  a large  almost  white  bird  perched  on  a tree  about  100  feet 
above  the  water.  The  bird  was  plainly  a hawk  about  the  size  of  a Red- 
tailed (Buteo  jamaicensis).  The  head,  upper  back,  and  breast  were  a 
pure  white,  marked  with  heavy  almost-black  streaks;  the  rump  and 
feathers  on  the  legs  were  also  white.  The  upper  parts  of  the  folded  wing 
seemed  to  be  light  gray,  becoming  darker  lower  down.  The  outer  tail 
feathers  were  white,  but  the  middle  was  darker.  When  the  bird  flew,  it 
disappeared  behind  the  trees  so  quickly,  we  could  not  tell  much  about  it. 

We  went  up  the  creek  about  a quarter  of  a mile  further  and  saw 
another  white  hawk.  It  was  not  the  same  one  because  its  entire  under- 
parts were  pure  white,  the  bill  yellow  instead  of  medium  blue-gray  of 
the  first  one;  otherwise,  the  plumage  was  the  same.  We  examined  this 
bird  about  three  minutes  before  it  flew  out  of  sight. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Carpenter  saw  near  the  same  location,  what 
was  evidently  the  first  hawk.  In  flight  it  was  light  underneath  except  for 
the  streaks  on  the  abdomen  and  black  wing  tips.  The  central  tail  feathers 
were  the  color  of  a Red-tailed  Hawk,  except  much  lighter. 

I searched  many  texts  and  pictures  but  found  nothing  like  it.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  two  birds  were  probably  albino  Red-tailed 
Hawks.— FLOYD  S.  CARPENTER,  Louisville. 

* # * * 

ALBINO  RED-TAILED  HAWK  IN  McLEAN  COUNTY 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  21,  I was  returning  to  Sacramento,  Ken- 
tucky, from  Louisville.  About  a mile  and  one-half  north  of  Island,  on  U.S. 
431,  I spied  a large  white  bird  circling  low  over  the  Green  River  Bottoms 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  I stopped  immediately,  thinking  that  I had 
seen  a Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  scandiaca).  The  bird  crossed  the  road  behind 
me  as  I got  it  in  my  glasses.  It  flew  to  the  nearby  hillside  and  lit  about 
two  hundred  yards  away.  It  flew  along  the  side  of  the  ridge  and  lit  on 
three  occasions  while  under  observation,  coming  closer  each  time.  After 
about  five  minutes  it  flew  up  over  the  ridge  and  out  of  sight.  I drove 
around  the  point  of  the  hill  and  stopped  to  scan  the  sky.  I observed 
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the  bird  gaining  altitude  and  watched  until  it  finally  disappeared  in  the 
distance.  It  was  solid  white  with  the  tail  showing  a slight  bit  of  shadow. 
I had  quickly  realized  after  getting  it  in  my  glasses  that  it  was  a buteo. 
The  broad  wings  and  rounded  tail,  along  with  the  overall  size,  leave  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  I had  been  observing  an  albino  Red-tailed  Hawk 
(Buteo  jamaicensis). — WILLARD  GRAY,  Sacramento. 

* * * * 

ANOTHER  MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 

This  mid-winter  bird  count  from  Madison  County,  came  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  compilation  published  in  the  last  issue.  The  count 
is  a good  one  with  some  interesting  water  species  and  is,  therefore,  listed 
below. — Ed. 

RICHMOND  (All  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
Duncannon.  The  route  followed  was  from  Richmond  to  Berea,  Brushy 
Fork  to  Berea  Woods,  Big  Hill,  Kingston,  Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Tates 
Creek  Road,  Million,  Silver  Creek,  and  Barnes  Mill  Road  to  Richmond.) 

* — Dec.  31;  7:45  a.m.  to  4:10  p.m.;  temp.  33°  to  64°;  wind  NE  to  E,  5-14 
m.p.h.;  partly  cloudy  to  clear.  Total,  35  species,  about  2,428  individuals. 
Canada  Goose,  50;  Mallard,  204;  Black  Duck,  50;  American  Widgeon,  12; 
Redhead,  6;  Bufflehead,  2;  Black  Vulture,  2;  Red-tailed  Hawk,  3;  Red- 
shouldered  Hawk,  1;  Sparrow  Hawk,  9;  American  Coot,  20;  Mourning 
Dove,  42;  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  3;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  3;  Yellow- 
bellied  Sapsucker,  2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  5;  Blue  Jay,  3;  Common  Crow, 
400;  Carolina  Chickadee,  20;  Tufted  Titmouse,  24;  Carolina  Wren,  4;  Mock- 
ingbird, 1;  Brown  Thrasher,  2;  Robin,  2;  Eastern  Bluebird,  16;  Starling, 
190;  House  Sparrow,  50;  Eastern  Meadowlark,  16;  Redwinged  Blackbird, 
1;  Common  Grackle,  1,000;  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  200;  Cardinal,  10; 
American  Goldfinch,  1;  Slate-colored  Junco,  56;  Song  Sparrow,  8.  Several 
species  that  we  normally  would  expect  to  find  at  this  time  of  year  were 
not  recorded.  There  was  a report  of  40  Robins  seen  on  January  2,  1965. — 
Richard  M.  Barnes,  Mrs.  John  A.  Cheek,  John  A.  Cheek  (compiler), 
Frank  B.  Gailey,  Mrs.  Mary  McGlasson,  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

* * * * 


BOOK  REVIEW 


THOREAU  ON  BIRDS,  selections  from  his  writings,  compiled  and  with 
commentary  by  Helen  Cruickshank.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1964.  331  pp.  Ulus.  $7.95. 

In  this  nicely  bound  volume  Helen  Cruickshank  has  assembled  some 
of  the  most  interesting  passages  about  birds  from  Thoreau’s  writings. 
Many  of  the  passages  have  been  extracted  from  Walden,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  selections  are  from  the  less  familiar  Journal,  a huge  work  of  14  vol- 
umes. The  greater  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  passages  on  specific 
birds,  arranged  in  both  chronological  and  check  list  order.  Mrs.  Cruick- 
shank has  added  her  own  commentary  throughout  the  book,  which  helps 
to  explain  the  material  presented,  provides  current  terminology,  and 
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tells  why  certain  species  are  now  more  numerous,  or  less  numerous, 
than  they  were  in  Thoreau’s  day.  Since  she  is  a bird  watcher  and  knows 
the  New  England  birds  well,  her  comments  are  of  special  interest  and 
always  set  apart  from  those  of  Thoreau’s  notes;  so  there  is  no  confusion 
between  the  two  authors. 

Mrs.  Cruickshank  describes  the  ornithological  reference  books  used 
by  Thoreau  and  includes  16  pages  of  illustrations  from  them;  these  re- 
productions are  by  Nuttall,  Wilson,  and  Audubon.  The  science  of  orni- 
thology was  in  its  infancy  when  Thoreau  watched  birds  at  Walden  Pond, 
and  it  is  readily  understood  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  for  him 
to  identify  all  the  birds  in  the  Concord  area  without  the  help  of  present- 
day  field  guides. 

There  are  some  general  bird  notes  arranged  chronologically,  but  not 
by  subject;  these  deal  with  birds  in  a broad  way.  She  also  includes  some 
excerpts  from  his  travels  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  birds  he  knew. 

Although  Thoreau  made  no  great  contribution  to  the  science  of  orni- 
thology, he  was  the  first  of  many  observers  to  write  about  the  birds  he 
saw  in  the  vicinity  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  These  accounts,  written 
with  such  sympathetic  observation  and  beauty  of  style,  seem  all  the  more 
enjoyable  because  of  the  compiler’s  present-day  comments. 

Those  interested  in  the  great  out-of-doors,  and  a love  of  birds  will 
enjoy  the  descriptive  notes  of  the  Concord  area.  The  book  provides 
the  bird  watcher  with  a ready  reference  to  the  notes  of  this  great  natural- 
ist-philosopher and  his  thoughts  about  birds  more  than  a century  ago. 
—A.  L.  S. 


❖ * * * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

HELP  SAVE  CUMBERLAND  FALLS  STATE  PARK 

Cumberland  Falls  State  Park  with  all  of  its  natural  scenic  beauty 
is  about  to  be  ruined  if  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  plans  materialize. 
The  plans?  The  building  of  a dam  on  the  Cumberland  River,  just  above 
the  falls!  This  is  the  park  for  which  the  late,  nationally  known  conserva- 
tionist and  honorary  K.  O.  S.  member,  Tom  Wallace,  fought  so  eagerly 
more  than  30  years  ago  to  preserve  for  posterity.  He  was  a great  advocate 
of  being  militant  in  efforts  to  preserve  our  natural  resources.  Could  we 
do  less?  K.  O.  S.  members  will,  therefore,  want  to  voice  their  objections 
and  urge  the  prevention  of  a hydroelectric  development  involving  the 
falls  before  it  is  too  late.  WRITE  TO  GOVERNOR  EDWARD  T. 
BREATHITT  NOW! 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

OUR  1965  FALL  MEETING 

Begin  planning  now  to  attend  our  Annual  Fall  Meeting  to  be  held 
this  year  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  at  Gilbertsville,  with  headquarters 
at  Village  Inn.  The  meeting  is  scheduled  later  than  usual — November  5-7 
— with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  see  both  the  Golden  and  Bald 
Eagles  as  well  as  a variety  of  ducks  and  geese.  Full  particulars  will  be 
mailed  well  in  advance. 


(Continued  on  page  56) 
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APPRAISAL  OF  GREATER  SCAUP  SIGHT  RECORDS 
AT  LOUISVILLE 

R.  Haven  Wiley,  Jr. 

In  recent  years  a number  of  sight  records  of  the  Greater  Scaup 
(Ay  thy  a marila)  indicate  that  this  species  is  more  regular  on  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  Louisville  area  than  has  been  supposed.  Since,  at  present, 
any  summary  of  the  status  of  this  species  in  the  Louisville  area  must 
include  such  field  observations,  an  analysis  of  field  identification  of  the 
two  scaup  is  appropriate. 

Methods  of  Field  Identification 

The  following  discussion  of  field  marks  is  based  on  my  field  observa- 
tions and  my  examination  of  skins  in  the  University  of  Michigan  Museum 
of  Zoology  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. All  these  marks  are  mentioned  by  both  Peterson  (1947:45-6) 
and  Kortright  (1953:255). 

(I)  The  sides  of  the  head  of  Greater  Scaup  adult  males  have  green 
gloss,  while  the  Lesser  Scaup  (A.  af finis)  has  purple  gloss.  All  the  Lesser 
Scaup  adult  males  I examined  had  both  purple  and  green  gloss  on  the 
head.  The  purple  was  most  intense  on  the  top  and  back  of  the  head  but 
usually  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  head  also;  the  green  was  often  no 
more  than  a small  spot  behind  the  eye  but  in  some  individuals  was  quite 
extensive  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  None  of  the  Greater  Scaup  had  any 
purple  on  the  head.  The  green  was  usually  more  extensive  and  more  in- 
tense than  even  the  greatest  extent  and  intensity  of  green  on  the  Lesser 
Scaup.  The  green  gloss  on  the  Greater  Scaup  reached  farther  forward, 
higher  and  lower  than  in  the  Lesser  Scaup.  In  October  and  November  the 
males’  heads  in  both  species  are  browner  and  the  gloss  more  restricted, 
sometimes  almost  absent. 

So  purple  and  green  gloss  is  often  seen  on  Lesser  Scaup  adult  males. 
However,  purple  is  never  absent  on  adult  male  Lessers,  while  it  is  never 
found  on  Greaters.  In  the  fall,  the  gloss  is  much  restricted  and  difficult 
to  see. 

In  the  field  I have  recognized  male  scaup  with  both  green  and  purple 
head  gloss;  for  instance  on  January  10,  1959,  there  were  at  least  ten  near 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Fourth  Street  in  Louisville.  Observation  of  head 
gloss  color  depends  on  light  conditions.  With  good  sunlight  from  the 
rear  and  through  a 20X  telescope,  the  wholly  green  head  of  the  Greater 
Scaup  can  be  conspicuous  from  a quarter-mile  away,  while  on  a dull  day 
through  7X  binoculars,  fifty  feet  might  be  a maximum  distance  for  ob- 
serving gloss  color.  No  color  can  usually  be  seen  when  looking  toward 
the  sun. 

(II)  The  profile  of  the  head  of  the  Greater  Scaup  is  flatter  on  top, 
while  the  head  of  the  Lesser  is  more  arched.  This  does  not  show  in  skins, 
but  is  noticeable  in  the  field,  especially  when  the  two  species  are  together. 
Kortright  (loc.  cit.)  and  Peterson  (loc.  cit.)  describe  this  character.  At 
Louisville,  I carefully  studied  scaup  on  several  occasions  when  the  two 
species  were  in  the  same  group  at  close  range,  in  order  to  sketch  and  note 
descriptions  of  head  shape.  My  observations  and  the  above  authors’  de- 
scriptions can  be  summarized  as  follows  (see  illustration):  (1)  the  crown 
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is  lower  and  flatter  in  the  Greater  Scaup,  higher  and  more  arched 
(owing  to  longer  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head)  in  the  Lesser;  (2)  the 
lower  crown  and  flatter  back  of  the  head  of  the  Greater  give  a rounder 
overall  appearance,  while  the  longer  feathers  on  top  of  the  Lesser’s  head 
give  a more  arched  appearance  to  the  top  and  usually  a notched  or 
slightly  tufted  appearance  to  the  upper  back  corner.  These  differences  in 
head  shape  are  slight,  but  if  studied  carefully  at  close  range  several  times 
they  become  readily  noticeable. 

HEADS  OF  SCAUP 
(Redrawn  from  Field  Sketches) 

Lesser  Scaup 

The  small  tuft  of  feathers  usually  noticeable  in  the  Lesser,  which  is 
absent  in  the  Greater,  is  comparable  to  the  bulkier  tuft  of  the  Ring- 
necked Duck  (A.  collaris)  and  the  longer  tuft  of  the  Tufted  Duck  (A. 
fuligula)  of  Europe,  both  closely  related  to  the  scaup. 

The  head  shape  does  not  depend  on  light  conditions  for  observation 
or  on  the  sex  of  the  bird  observed,  but  its  recognition  requires  careful 
acquaintance  with  the  two  species  or  immediate  comparison. 

(III)  The  flanks  of  the  male  Greater  Scaup  average  whiter,  while 
those  of  the  male  Lesser  are  more  likely  to  be  vermiculated  with  gray. 
This  character  depends  on  the  season  and  on  the  age  of  the  scaup.  Im- 
mature male  plumages  of  both  species  have  much  medium  brown  on  the 
flanks.  These  young  males  of  both  species  appear  browner  generally  with 
less  head  gloss.  Dark  flanks  can  persist  in  first-year  birds  until  early 
spring  (see  Bent,  1923:210-11;  Kortright,  1953:255).  As  late  as  March  20 
(1960)  two  of  these  young  male  Greater  Scaup  were  seen  at  Towhead  Is- 
land in  Louisville  with  a full-plumaged  adult  male  and  two  female 
Greaters  and  25  Lessers.  These  were  observed  in  good  light  from  about  50 
feet  away.  The  young  Greaters,  with  flanks  mostly  brown,  were  identified 
by  the  green  head  gloss,  the  typical  Greater  head  shape  and  the  larger 
size.  Spring  adult  male  Lessers  have  somewhat  variable  amounts  of 
dark  vermiculation  on  the  flanks;  the  Lesser  at  this  season  sometimes 
has  flanks  as  white  as  the  Greater.  In  December,  though,  adult  male 
scaup  appear  more  easily  separated  by  flank  color.  On  December  27, 
1964,  flank  color  was  examined  at  close  range  on  125  scaup  identified  by 
the  distinctive  head  shapes.  All  drake  Lessers  had  considerable  gray 
areas  on  the  flanks;  drake  Greaters  had  bright,  almost  wholly  white 
flanks.  Immatures  of  both  species  were  noticeably  brown  on  the  flanks. 

The  whiteness  of  the  flanks  seems  to  be  most  characteristic  in  fresh 
adult  male  plumage.  Young  male  plumages  of  both  species  have  brownish 
flanks.  In  the  spring  drake  Lessers  have  whiter  flanks  than  in  early 
winter,  apparently  because  the  gray  feather  tips  wear  off. 

(IV)  The  white  wing-stripe  of  the  Greater  Scaup  extends  well  into 
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the  primaries,  while  it  is  limited  to  the  secondaries  (and  sometimes  the 
innermost  primary)  in  the  Lesser.  This  character  seems  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  age  or  sex.  The  white  wing-stripe  of  the  Lesser  is  confined 
to  the  secondaries;  in  the  Greater,  in  addition  to  both  vanes  of  the  sec- 
ondaries, the  outer  vanes  of  about  six  inner  primaries  are  white. 

In  the  field  I find  the  wing-stripe  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  care- 
fully. The  primaries  of  the  Greater  Scaup  are  paler  brown  than  the  wing 
coverts,  although  not  white.  However,  when  a clear  view  is  obtained, 
the  long  white  wing-stripe  seems  to  be  immediately  recognizable  and 
diagnostic. 

(V)  Finally,  the  Greater  Scaup  is  slightly  larger  and  bulkier  than 
the  Lesser  and  appears  to  have  a slightly  larger  head  proportionately. 
Especially,  the  bill  of  the  Greater  is  proportionately  larger.  The  two 
species  are  so  slightly  different  in  these  respects  that  immediate  compari- 
son at  close  range  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  single  character  which  is  sufficient  for  a complete  identi- 
fication. The  greatest  number  of  diagnostic  characters  carefully  observed 
and  noted  gives  the  most  reliable  field  identification.  Above  all,  imme- 
diate comparison  at  close  range  between  the  two  species  is  best.  The 
Greater  Scaup  in  Kentucky  must  be  considered  a rarity  and  all  field 
identifications  made  with  this  in  mind. 


Status  in  the  Louisville  Area 

The  following  table  lists  by  date  the  published  occurrences  of  the 
Greater  Scaup  in  the  Louisville  area: 


Nov.  9,  1941 

Dec.  18,  1958 

Dec.  21,  1952 
Dec.  21,  1958 

Dec.  22,  1960 

Dec.  22,  1963 
Dec.  23,  1961 

Dec.  25,  1950 

Dec.  26,  1955 

Dec.  27,  1964 
Dec.  30,  1962 

Jan.  19,  1957 

Jan.  23,  1957 


Female  and  immature  male  shot 
near  Brandenburg,  Meade  Co. 
13  seen  by  Monroes 

1 shot  by  hunter  near  Louisville 
6 seen  by  Monroes  on  Louisville 

Christmas  Count 

2 seen  by  Wiley  and  Croft 

11  on  Louisville  Christmas  Count 
5 adult  males  seen  by  Monroes  on 
Count 

Adult  male  with  a pair  of  Lessers 
seen  by  Monroes 

3 shot,  3 others  seen  on  Louisville 
Christmas  Count 

22  on  Louisville  Christmas  Count 
70,  most  in  one  large  raft  on 
Count 

5 seen  by  Croft 
3 seen  by  Croft 


Monroe  and  Men- 
gel,  1943:60 

Aud.  Field  Notes, 

13:296 

Ky.  Warbler,  29:12 
Ky.  Warbler,  35:6 

Aud.  Field  Notes, 

15:333 

Ky.  Warbler,  40:6 
Ky.  Warbler,  38:36 

Ky.  Warbler,  26:12 

Ky.  Warbler,  32:14 

Ky.  Warbler,  41:10 
Ky.  Warbler,  39:10 

Aud.  Field  Notes, 

11:268 

Aud.  Field  Notes, 

13:269 
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Monroe  and  Monroe  (1961:27)  summarize  Louisville  records,  “Winter 
resident:  rare.  Extreme  dates:  October  30  (1960)  and  March  27.”  Wilson 
(1939:20;  1946:10;  1952:46)  writes  that  he  has  records  for  the  Bowling 
Green  area  for  March  7,  April  1,  14,  21,  and  May  12.  Elsewhere  (1962:8) 
he  gives  February  1 and  June  19  as  extreme  dates  for  this  region,  with 
a single  record  on  January  23. 

In  recent  years  a considerable  number  of  additional  sight  records 
of  this  species  have  been  made  in  the  Louisville  area.  I would  like  to 
report  17  records  made  by  me  (three  are  included  also  in  the  published 
references  above).  In  each  case  the  birds  were  carefully  studied  and  all 
relevant  characteristics  noted  and  often  sketched  on  the  spot.  In  most 
instances  the  Greaters  were  with  one  or  more  Lessors  and  were  within 
a hundred  feet  or  so  of  me;  I used  7X  binoculars  and  a 20X  telescope. 
Some  of  my  notes  on  selected  observations  follow. 

October  30,  1960.  One  female  Greater  with  one  female  Lesser  within 
150  feet  on  the  water  through  a telescope  and  within  50  feet  in  flight 
through  binoculars  on  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville.  Larger  size,  propor- 
tionately larger  head,  distinctive  head  profile,  and  white  wing-stripe 
extending  well  into  primaries — all  seen  on  the  Greater  and  compared 
with  the  Lesser. 

December  27,  1964.  Twenty-two  Greaters  at  Shippingport  Island  on 
Louisville  Christmas  Count  (birds  seen  also  by  Stamm,  Croft,  Brecher). 
Fifteen  (adult  and  immature  males,  females)  in  one  flock  with  one  adult 
male  Lesser.  Head  shapes  compared  carefully  and  sketched  on  the  spot. 
Flank  coloration  of  the  drake  Greaters  compared  with  the  Lesser  present 
in  the  flock  and  with  110  Lessers  seen  at  close  range  soon  afterward. 

December  30,  1961.  One  male  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  foot  of  Fourth 
Street  in  Louisville.  Head  with  green  gloss  only  and  white  wing-stripe 
extending  into  two-thirds  of  the  primaries. 

December  30,  1962.  Raft  of  66  males  and  females  off  Shippingport 
Island  on  Louisville  Christmas  Count,  also  seen  by  Stamm,  Brecher, 
Croft,  and  others.  Bright  green  head  gloss  conspicuous  and  spread  evenly 
over  entire  side  of  head  (seen  in  good  light  from  one-quarter  mile  away 
with  20X  telescope);  also  flattened  top  of  head  with  no  notch  in  upper 
back  corner. 

January  10,  1959.  Three  adult  males  with  10  Lessers  at  the  foot  of 
Fourth  Street  in  Louisville  on  the  river.  Green  heads  of  Greaters  com- 
pared with  purple  and  green  head  of  Lessers. 

January  16,  1960.  One  adult  male  with  three  Lessers  at  Cox’s  Park 
outside  Louisville  on  the  river.  Head  shape  described  in  notes  taken  on 
the  spot;  white  wing-stripe  extended  nearly  to  the  outermost  primary  in 
the  Greater  and  was  limited  to  the  secondaries  in  the  Lessers — the  dif- 
ference was  immediately  apparent  when  the  four  scaup  flew. 

January  30,  1960.  Flock  of  16  scaup  (3  female,  7 young  male  and  3 
full-plumaged  adult  male  Greaters  with  3 adult  male  Lessers)  at  Tow- 
head  Island  in  Louisville.  Five  characteristics  of  the  drake  Greaters  were 
described  in  notes  while  they  were  watched  with  a 20X  telescope  for  half 
an  hour  from  50  feet  away.  Head  shape,  wholly  green  head  gloss  and 
long  white  wing-stripe  clearly  seen.  The  young  male  Greaters  “ranged  in 
plumage  between  almost  entirely  brown  with  some  green  gloss  on  head 
to  almost  full  adult  male  plumage  except  for  small  patch  of  brownish  in 
the  middle  of  the  flanks.”  In  addition,  all  characteristics  of  the  Lesser 
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were  studied.  One  Greater  dived  and  caught  a crayfish,  which  it  ate 
after  surfacing.  Two  other  scaup  quarrelled  over  a small  fish  which  both 
tried  to  swallow  but  which  was  abandoned  after  both  found  it  too  large. 

February  11,  1961.  Long  white  wing-stripe  seen  carefully  on  eight 
scaup  with  a 20X  telescope  from  about  150  feet  away  in  a circling  flock 
of  about  100  scaup,  200  Black  Ducks  (Anas  rubripes),  50  Canvasbacks 
(Aythya  valisineria),  several  Common  Goldeneyes  (Bucephala  clangula), 
Mallards  (Anas  platyrhynchos)  and  Pintails  (Anas  acuta)  near  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio  up-river  from  Towhead  Island.  Lessers  were  always  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the  identification  of  scaup. 

March  20,  1960.  Five  Greaters  (one  adult  male,  two  females,  two 
young  males)  with  25  Lessers  at  Towhead  Island.  The  head  shapes  of  the 
two  species  were  sketched.  The  proportionately  larger  head  of  the  Great- 
er was  noticeable,  and  the  green  gloss  of  the  head  was  clearly  seen  on  the 
males.  Several  Lessers  had  flanks  that  looked  immaculate. 

My  remaining  seven  records  are  these: 

Dec.  22,  1960,  2 full-plumaged  males  with  2 Lessers  at  the  foot  of 
Eighth  Street. 

Jan.  2,  1962,  3 full-plumaged  males  with  Lessers  at  Louisville. 

Jan.  3,  1959,  2 full-plumaged  males  with  a flock  of  15  unidentified  female 
and  young  scaup  at  the  foot  of  Fourth  Street. 

Jan.  9,  1960,  2 full-plumaged  males  with  2 male  Lessers  at  the  foot 
of  Eighth  Street. 

Feb.  11,  1960,  7 with  2 Lessers  at  Towhead  Island  (wing-stripes  compared) 
Feb.  12,  1960,  1 full-plumaged  male  at  Louisville. 

Mar.  3,  1960,  2 full-plumaged  males  with  5 Lessers  at  the  mouth  of 
Harrod’s  Creek. 

All  of  these  were  identified  on  the  same  bases  as  the  preceding  rec- 
ords for  which  the  details  are  given. 

These  17  records  plus  the  published  occurrences  listed  above  for 
the  Louisville  area  (except  the  three  which  are  included  in  my  17)  are 
distributed  by  months  as  follows: 

October  1 

November  1 
December  12 
January  10 
February  3 
March  2 

The  season  of  most  frequent  occurrence  seems  to  be  mid-winter  in 
December  and  January.  However,  careful  observation  and  collecting 
might  show  that  this  species  is  more  frequent  in  February  and  March 
than  is  indicated.  The  spring  records  from  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
together  with  ones  from  Indianapolis  (April  21,  1961;  And.  Field  Notes, 
15:414),  Cincinnati  (April  27,  1954,  one  collected;  And.  Field  Notes,  8:314), 
and  Buckeye  Lake  in  central  Ohio  (March  23,  1950;  Aud.  Field  Notes, 
4:204)  would  indicate  that  these  birds  should  be  present  in  the  spring. 

Little  can  be  said  about  the  relative  abundance  of  the  two  scaup 
species  at  Louisville.  One  large  concentration  of  ducks  in  which  I was 
able  to  estimate  very  roughly  the  proportion  of  Greater  Scaup  was  the 
flock  on  February  11,  1961  (see  notes  above).  At  least  8%  of  the  scaup 
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were  Greaters.  On  December  27,  1964,  on  the  Louisville  Christmas  Count 
virtually  all  the  scaup  in  the  area  above  the  dam  were  seen  well  enough 
to  allow  specific  identification.  Some  145  Lessers  and  at  least  22  Greaters 
were  estimated  to  have  been  present — about  13%  Greaters.  Wright  and 
Kemsies  (cited  in  Aud.  Field  Notes,  11:268)  estimate  that  some  5%  of  all 
identifiable  scaup  passing  through  the  Cincinnati  area  are  Greaters. 

The  waterfowl  above  the  dam  are  so  distant  that  specific  identifica- 
tion of  scaup  is  usually  impossible.  Most  identifications  of  this  species  in 
the  Louisville  area  have  been  in  small,  unrepresentative  groups  of  scaup 
in  which  the  proportions  of  the  species  were  probably  unrelated  to  the 
proportions  in  the  area  as  a whole.  Most  identifications  have  been  made 
near  shore  and  up-river  from  the  main  concentration  of  waterfowl  above 
the  dam. 

The  Greater  Scaup  is  most  often  identified  associating  with  Lessers 
in  small  flocks  (probably  the  presence  of  the  Lessers  enhances  the  possi- 
bility of  detecting  Greaters,  though)  and,  less  often,  with  Canvasbacks 
and  still  less  often  with  other  ducks.  The  Greaters  seem  to  exhibit  little 
animosity  toward  the  Lessers;  the  two  species  often  swim,  feed  and  fly 
in  the  same  flocks  and  show  little  tendency  to  separate  into  specific 
groups  when  present  at  the  same  place.  This  conclusion  may  also  be 
affected  by  the  circumstances  of  observation,  though,  for  most  identifica- 
tions are  made  in  small  groups  of  ducks  where  specific  flock  formation 
would  perhaps  be  less  likely.  On  December  23,  1962,  a large  flock  of  66 
Greaters  was  observed  near  the  dam  (see  notes  above);  there  were 
no  other  species  noticed  within  this  flock,  although  all  the  usual  ducks 
(including  many  Lessers)  were  nearby.  Similarly,  on  December  27,  1964, 
a large  flock  of  110  Lessers  was  found  to  contain  no  Greaters. 

The  habits  of  the  Greater  Scaup  in  the  Louisville  area  are  practically 
unknown;  most  generalizations  are  affected  by  the  circumstances  required 
for  identification.  Hardly  more  is  known  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of 
the  species.  The  Greater  Scaup  must  now  be  considered  regular  in  small 
numbers  at  Louisville  in  winter;  more  information  on  its  relationships 
with  the  Lesser  Scaup  are  needed. 
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LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (Formerly  Kentucky  Woodlands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Approximately  same  area  as  covered  on  other 
counts). — May  2;  bright,  warm;  temp.  55° -79°;  wind  S,  2-5  m.p.h.  in  after- 
noon, little  breeze  in  morning.  The  best  spring  count  in  this  area  in 
recent  years.  Three  species  reported  for  the  first  time  for  the  area: 
Semipalmated  Plover,  Swainson’s  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 
Starred  species  reported  during  the  period  (April  24-May  3)  but  not  on 
count  day.  Total,  100  species. — Evelyn  Cole,  Willard  Gray,  James  W.  Han- 
cock, Edwin  Larson,  Jr.,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler),  Paul  Sturm,  Mrs. 
James  Weatherly. 


* * 


* * 


MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek, 
Highway  892,  cattail  marsh,  and  four  lakes  at  Madisonville  and  Earling- 
ton). — May  6;  14V2  hours  in  field.  Mostly  cloudy  to  overcast  by  late 
afternoon;  temp.  65° -83°.  Total,  91  species. — James  W.  Hancock. 


* * 


* 


HENDERSON  (Henderson  and  environs). — May  2;  sunrise  to  sunset. 
Clear;  temp.  54°-85°;  wind  S.  River  was  at  34  feet,  which  had  all  the 
sloughs  just  about  full,  and  as  water  was  falling  mud  flats  became  ex- 
posed. One  factor  in  favor  of  our  good  list  may  have  been  the  steady 
south  wind  which  had  been  apparent  for  two  days.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  Jim  Huffman,  of  Los  Angeles,  with  us.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  how  many  of  the  warblers  had  congregated  around  the 
edges  of  the  clearings  of  the  newly  constructed  golf  course  in  Audubon 
Park.  W.  J.  Parker  worked  the  water  and  shore  bird  part  of  the  report. 
Total,  154  species. — King  Benson,  Mrs.  Lora  Clark,  Jim  Huffman,  W.  J. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Ross  Parsons,  Wm.  H.  Rhoads,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler), 
Virginia  Smith,  Mrs  George  Stanley,  Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Nat 
Stanley,  Sr. 


* * * * 


BOWLING  GREEN  (Bowling  Green  area:  lakes,  Drake’s  Creek, 
Mouth  of  Gasper,  Three  Springs). — April  10-11;  7 hours  in  the  field  on 
April  10,  until  noon  on  April  11.  Warm,  threatening,  thundershower  on 
evening  of  April  10;  strong  SW  wind  on  April  11.  Some  70  K.  O.  S.  mem- 
bers and  guests  were  on  one  or  more  of  the  outings.  Total,  128  species,  a 
new  record.  The  previous  high  was  120  species,  made  in  1956,  the  first 
of  our  spring  meetings  at  Bowling  Green,  and  again  in  1962.  We  found 
this  year  30  species  of  water  birds  and  98  land  birds;  our  previous  best 
records  were  as  follows:  98  land  birds  in  1962,  37  water  birds  in  1956, 
18  ducks  in  1961,  and  11  shorebirds  in  1956.  Having  some  ten  telescopes 
in  our  various  parties  gave  us  a chance  to  identify  the  waterfowl  better. 
— Gordon  Wilson,  compiler. 
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MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Nearly  all  sections  south  of 
Green  River  and  the  Good  Spring,  Hickory  Cabin,  Mill  Branch  areas 
on  the  north  side). — April  29;  5:00  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Foggy  and  chilly 
early,  partly  cloudy  later,  then  clear  and  pleasant  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Five  observers  in  two  parties,  coming  together  at  the  picnic  area  for 
lunch.  Total,  89  species,  6 of  them  outside  the  park  limits. — Mrs.  George 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr,  Gordon  Wil- 
son (compiler). 


* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
woodlands,  meadows,  and  Caperton’s  Swamp). — May  2;  all  day.  Com- 
ments: scarcity  of  hawks;  no  bobolinks;  good  representation  of  shore- 
birds;  fair  variety  of  warbler  species  but  numbers  low;  few  Redstarts; 
good  numbers  of  vireos  except,  of  course,  Philadelphia  and  Solitary. 
Total,  132  species. — Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Joseph  E.  Croft, 
Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Amy  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Horner,  Mrs. 
Harry  Hummel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  B. 
Lovell,  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  (compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Noland,  Marie  Pieper,  Louis  Pieper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Chester  Sundquist,  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Thacher, 
Audrey  Wright. 


* * * * 

BURN  AM  WOODS  PRESBYTERIAN  CAMP  (Estill  County,  6 miles 
north  of  Irvine.  This  is  the  same  site  as  the  former  Marcumberland 
place,  known  for  exotic  birds  kept  by  Mr.  Marcum). — May  1;  5:30  a.m. 
to  8:00  a.m.,  9:00  to  12:00  noon,  1:30  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  58°-85°. 
This  region  is  primarily  a deciduous  summer  forest  of  the  mixed  meso- 
phytic  type.  Dominance  in  this  area  is  shared  by  several  species  of  trees 
including  beech,  tulip-tree,  maple,  Tilia  spp.,  and  red  oaks.  Stands  of 
Virginia  Pine  appear  on  some  slopes  of  this  region.  The  lower  slopes 
and  valleys  are  occupied  by  old-field  successional  stages  in  varying  stages 
of  development.  Long  walks  into  the  mountains  to  the  east  were  made. 
The  tallest  mountain  to  the  north  was  also  climbed.  This  was  a week- 
end  outing  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College  Biology  Club;  some 
20  members  along  with  eight  teachers  participated.  Total,  66  species. — 
Among  the  observers  were  the  following:  Bill  Broughton,  J.  T.  Bryan, 
John  Cheek,  II  (compiler),  Ron  Delanglade,  Sanford  Jones,  Ray  Jordon, 
Robert  Larance,  Mrs.  Mary  McGlasson. 

* * * * 


BEREA  (Suburban  residential  area  and  city  streets,  cemetery,  golf 
course,  part  of  Berea  campus,  wooded  hillsides,  farm  fields,  farm  pond, 
bottomland,  thickets). — May  1 and  2;  three  major  hikes,  occupying  a 
total  of  8 hours.  A total  of  10  people  were  involved  in  the  separate  trips. 
Observations  of  especially  interesting  or  additional  birds  by  other  people 
within  two  days  before  or  after  the  stated  date  have  been  included.  Total, 
60  species. — Frank  Gailey,  compiler. 
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A * means  that  the  species  was  recorded  near  but  not  on  the  count 
date;  W — Woodlands  (now  called  Land  Between  the  Lakes);  M — Madison- 
ville;  H — Henderson;  BG — Bowling  Green;  MC — Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park;  L — Louisville;  BW — Burnam  Woods;  B — Berea. 


Horned  Grebe — H,  BG 
Pied-billed  Grebe— H,  BG,  L 
Double-cr.  Cormorant — H 
Great  Blue  Heron — H,  BG 
Green  Heron— W,  M,  H,  BG,  L 
Common  Egret — W,  H,  L 
Little  Blue  Heron — H 
Black-cr.  N.  Heron— W*,  BG 
Yellow-cr.  N.  Heron — L 
Least  Bittern — H 
American  Bittern — W*,  M,  L 
Canada  Goose — W,  H 
Mallard— W,  H,  BG,  L 
Black  Duck — W*,  H,  BG 
Gadwall — H,  BG 
Pintail — H 

Green-winged  Teal — H,  BG 
Blue-winged  Teal — W,  H,  BG,  L 
American  Widgeon — H,  BG,  L 
Shoveler — W,  BG 
Wood  Duck— W,  M,  H,  BG,  L 
Redhead  H,  BG 
Ring-necked  Duck — M,  BG,  L 
Canvasback — H 
Greater  Scaup — H,  BG 
Lesser  Scaup — W,  M,  H,  BG,  L 
Common  Goldeneye — H,  BG 
Bufflehead — BG 
Oldsquaw — L* 

Ruddy  Duck — M,  BG 

Hooded  Merganser — H,  BG,  L* 

Red-breasted  Merganser — BG 

T.  Vulture— W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 

B.  Vulture— H,  BG,  L 

Sharp -sh.  Hawk — H,  BG 

Cooper’s  Hawk — H,  BG,  L 

Red-tailed  Hawk— W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 

Red-sh.  Hawk— W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  B 

Broad-winged  Hawk — W*,  BG,  BW 

Rough-legged  Hawk — BG,  MC 

Bald  Eagle— W*,  H 

Marsh  Hawk— H,  BG 

Osprey — W*,  M*,  H 

Pigeon  Hawk — BG 

Sparrow  Hawk — M*,  H,  BG,  L 

Bobwhite— W,  M,  H,  BG,  L,  BW,  B 

Ring-necked  Pheasant — H 


Turkey — W 

American  Coot — W,  M,  H,  BG,  L 
Semipalmated  Plover — W 
Piping  Plover — H 
Killdeer — W*,  M,  H,  BG,  L,  B 
American  Woodcock — W*,  M* 
Common  Snipe — W,  H,  BG,  L 
Spotted  Sandpiper — W,  M,  BG,  L 
Solitary  Sandpiper — W,  M,  BG,  L 
Greater  Yellowlegs — M,  H,  BG,  L 
Lesser  Yellowlegs — W,  BG,  L 
Pectoral  Sandpiper — W,  H,  BG 
Stilt  Sandpiper — H 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper — L 
Herring  Gull — H 
Ring-billed  Gull— W,  L 
Bonaparte’s  Gull — H 
Common  Tern — W 
Least  Tern — H 
Black  Tern — H 

M.  Dove— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
Yellow-b.  Cuckoo— W,  M,  H,  L,  B 
Screech  Owl — H 
Great  Horned  Owl— H,  BG 
Barred  Owl— H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Chuck-will’s- widow — M,  H,  L 
Whip-poor-will — M,  H,  MC,  L,  BW 

C.  Nighthawk— M,  H,  BG,  MC,  B 

C.  Swift— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
R-t.  Hummingbird— W,  H,  MC,  L,  B 
B.  Kingfisher— W,  H,  MC,  L,  BW 
Y-s.  Flicker — W*,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

BW,  B 

P.  Woodpecker — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW 

R-b.  Woodpecker — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW,  B 

R-h.  Woodpecker— W*,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Y-b.  Sapsucker — H,  BG,  MC 
H.  Woodpecker — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW,  B 

D.  Woodpecker— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW,  B 

E.  Kingbird— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 

G.  C.  Flycatcher— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  B 
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E.  Phoebe— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Ac.  Flycatcher— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  BW 

Traill’s  Flycatcher — H 

Least  Flycatcher — H,  L 

E.  Wood  Pewee — W,  M,  H,  L 

Horned  Lark— M,  H,  BG,  L 

Tree  Swallow — BG,  B 

Bank  Swallow — H 

R-w.  Swallow— W*,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Barn  Swallow — W,  M,  H,  BG,  L,  BW 
Cliff  Swallow — H 
P.  Martin— W,  M,  H,  BG,  L,  B 
Blue  Jay— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
C.  Crow— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
C.  Chickadee— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

T.  Titmouse— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

W-b.  Nuthatch— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Brown  Creeper — BG 
House  Wren— M,  H,  BG,  L,  B 
Winter  Wren — BG 
Bewick’s  Wren — M*,  H,  BG,  BW,  B 
C.  Wren— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
S-b.  Marsh  Wren — W 
Mockingbird — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Catbird— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
B.  Thrasher— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Robin — W*,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
W.  Thrush— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW, 
B 

Hermit  Thrush— BG,  L,  BW 
S.  Thrush— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  B 
G-c.  Thrush— W,  H,  MC,  L 
Veery— H,  MC,  L 

E.  Bluebird— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW 
B-g.  Gnatcatcher— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW 

Golden-c.  Kinglet — BG 
Ruby-c.  Kinglet— W,  M*,  BG,  MC,  L 
Cedar  Waxwing — M,  H,  BG,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Starling— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
W-e.  Vireo— W,  H,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Y-th.  Vireo— W.  M.  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Solitary  Vireo — H,  L 
Red-e.  Vireo — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 


Philadelphia  Vireo — L 
War.  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW 
B.-and-w.  Warbler— W,  M*,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  BW 

Pro.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Swainson’s  Warbler — W 
Worm-e.  Warbler— W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Golden-w.  Warbler — W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Blue-w.  Warbler— W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Tenn.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW 

Nash.  Warbler— W,  M*,  H,  MC,  L,  B 
Par.  Warbler— H,  BG,  MC,  BW 
Y.  Warbler— W,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
Mag.  Warbler— W,  M*,  H,  L 
Cape  May  Warbler — M*,  H,  L 
Myr.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

B. -th.  G.  Warbler— H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Cer.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 

BW 

Blackburnian  Warbler — M,  H 
Y.-thr.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 

C. -s.  Warbler — W*,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Bay-b.  Warbler — M*,  H,  MC,  L,  B 
Blackpoll  Warbler — M,  L,  B 

Pine  Warbler — H,  MC 
Pr.  Warbler— W,  M,  BG,  MC,  BW 
Palm  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Ovenbird— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  BW 

N.  Waterthrush— W,  M,  MC,  L 

L.  Waterthrush— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW 

Ky.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  BW 
Conn.  Warbler — L 

Yellow-th. — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Y.-br.  Chat— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
H.  Warbler— H,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 
Wilson’s  Warbler — M,  MC 
Canada  Warbler — M* 

Am.  Redstart— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
H.  Sparrow— W*,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Bobolink — L* 

E.  Meadowlark — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

R.-w.  Blackbird— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW,  B 

O.  Oriole— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW 
Balt.  Oriole — W,  M,  H,  L,  B 

R.  Blackbird — BG,  L 
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C.  Grackle — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Br.-h.  Cowbird— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Sc.  Tanager— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Sum.  Tanager— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Cardinal— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  BW,  B 

R.-br.  Grosbeak— M,  H,  MC,  L,  BW 

Ind.  Bunting — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

Dickcissel — M,  H,  L 

Purple  Finch — BG 

Am.  Goldfinch— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

R.-s.  Towhee— W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 


BW,  B 

Sav.  Sparrow — W,  BG,  L 
Gr.  Sparrow — W,  H,  BG,  L 
Henslow’s  Sparrow — L 
Vesper  Sparrow — BG 
S.-col.  Junco— W,  BG,  MC 
Tree  Sparrow — L 

Chipping  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW,  B 

Field  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
BW,  B 

White-cr.  Sparrow — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-th.  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  BW,  B 

Fox  Sparrow — H,  BG 

Swamp  Sparrow — W,  H,  BG,  L 

Song  Sparrow— W,  M,  H,  BG,  L,  BW,  B 


THE  1965  ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT 

Compiled  by  the  Editor 

The  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Eagle  Survey  was  undertaken  by  K.  O.  S.  members 
on  February  13  or  14,  1965.  The  count  showed  a total  of  37  Bald  Eagles: 
13  adults,  18  immatures,  and  6 unclassified.  This  represented  an  increase 
over  last  year’s  count  of  22.  However,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  an 
increase  in  eagles  but  rather  better  coverage  and  more  observers.  The 
following  areas  were  checked  and  reports  received: 

(1)  The  Land  Between  the  Lakes  (formerly  the  Kentucky  National 
Wildlife  Refuge).  Clell  Peterson  with  the  assistance  of  Choyce  Barnett, 
Larry  Clark,  Evelyn  Cole,  Willard  Gray,  Edwin  Larson,  Jr.,  and  Paul 
Sturm  found  21  Bald  Eagles  (5  m,  13  im,  3?).  These  birds  were  sighted 
at  the  following  places:  Honker  Lake,  Long  Creek  Dam,  Hematite  Range 
and  Lake,  Duncan  Bay,  Smith  Bay,  over  Truck  Road,  and  over  #453,  near 
Pisgah  Church. 

(2)  Ballard  County  Waterfowl  Refuge.  At  the  suggestion  of  Clell 
Peterson,  a survey  was  made  of  the  Refuge  by  Dan  Austin  and  Mike 
Moynhan;  three  Bald  Eagles  were  seen  (2  m,  1 im). 

(3)  Along  the  Ohio  River  in  the  Henderson  Area.  Virginia  Smith  re- 
ported that  J.  W.  Parker  found  4 (2  m,  2 im)  Bald  Eagles  about  seven 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  River,  across  from  Mount  Vernon, 
Indiana. 

(4)  Ohio  River  near  Marion,  and  near  Dam  #50.  Chastain  Frazer 
found  no  Bald  Eagles  on  the  count  day,  but  he  saw  2-5  daily  from  mid- 
November  until  February  7,  when  “they  pulled  out.”  Jim  Frazer,  a lock- 
man  at  Dam  #50,  saw  no  more  than  two  immature  eagles  at  any  one 
time  during  the  winter. 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  reported  that  Douglas  Travis  observed  three 
Bald  Eagles  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Marion,  on  February  14. 

(5)  Dam  #44.  Floyd  Carpenter  and  Evelyn  Schneider  covered  the 
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Ohio  River  on  the  Indiana  side  from  Bridgeport  to  Mauckport,  and 
near  the  lock  at  Leavenworth,  at  Dam  #44,  during  the  morning  hours  of 
February  14;  no  eagles  were  observed. 

(6)  Otter  Creek  Area.  The  Ohio  River,  from  four  miles  below  Rock 
Haven  to  two  miles  above  was  checked  by  the  following  members: 
Gudrun  Anderson,  Joseph  Croft,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  and  Frederick  W. 
Stamm.  Other  observations  were  made  in  the  morning  at  West  Point, 
and  in  the  afternoon  from  the  bluff  at  Brandenburg  and  at  Blue  River 
Island,  near  Dam  #44.  Three  Bald  Eagles  were  sighted:  2 adults  observed 
near  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  and  1 immature  slightly  south  of  this 
area. 

(7)  Me  Alpine  Dam  #41 — Harmony  Landing.  James  Keyes  checked 
the  dam  area  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  Harmony  Landing  during 
the  noon  hours  but  found  no  eagles.  Mrs.  William  David  Brown  and 
her  party  checked  the  latter  area  when  Keyes  left;  she  found  no  eagles. 

(8)  Shepherdsville  Area.  Leonard  C.  Brecher  reported  that  Dave 
Wilson  saw  one  mature  Bald  Eagle  on  a private  lake  approximately  10 
miles  southeast  of  Shepherdsville  and  west  of  Bernheim  Forest. 

(9)  Kentucky  River.  Alfred  Reece  spent  4V2  hours  checking  the 
Kentucky  River  in  the  Lexington  area  without  results. 

(10)  Wolfe  Creek  Dam.  Charles  Guthrie  and  David  Wells  worked  the 
area  along  Lake  Cumberland  State  Park,  Grider  Hill  Dock,  and  the 
area  below  the  dam.  They  found  two  adult  Bald  Eagles  about  one-half 
mile  below  the  dam. 

(11)  Tug  River.  The  following  interesting  comment  came  from  Rufus 
Reed  who  lives  near  Tug  River  in  eastern  Kentucky:  “I  haven’t  heard  of 
a Bald  Eagle  being  seen  in  this  region  since  I was  a lad  over  fifty  years 
ago.” 

The  editor  received  the  following  additional  winter  records  of  the 
Bald  Eagle  and  they  are  listed  below  for  our  readers’  interest: 

January  1,  1965,  two  immature  birds  between  Carrsville  and  Golconda, 
on  the  Ohio,  observed  by  Dave  Wilson,  reported  by  L.  C.  Brecher. 
January  8,  1965,  one  adult,  one  immature  at  Lake  Cumberland  State 
Park  by  Claudia  Smith. 

February  6,  1965,  one  adult,  one  immature  on  Salt  River,  Bullitt  County, 
by  Joseph  Croft. 

February  18,  1965,  one  adult  bird  at  Lake  Cumberland  State  Park,  by 
Claudia  Smith. 

February  28,  1965,  two  mature  birds  at  Rock  Haven,  observed  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Austin  Bloch. 

A complete  report  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  Eagle  Survey  for  the 
1965  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count  was  received  by  the  editor  and  it  showed 
a total  of  868  Bald  Eagles:  580  adults,  191  immatures,  and  97  not  aged. 
The  areas  covered,  according  to  the  report,  were  “mostly  the  Mississippi 
River  from  the  sources  to  below  St.  Louis  and  most  rivers  and  places 
where  eagles  winter  in  Illinois.  Also  covered  were  portions  of  Kentucky 
and  Nebraska.”  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  adult  birds  (at  least 
four  years  old  at  the  time)  still  outnumbered  immatures.  As  in  the  past, 
this  count  will  be  compared  to  the  one  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  makes  on  its  Annual  Wildlife  Inventory.  These  two  counts  then 
give  those  in  charge  of  the  project  an  opportunity  “to  study  the  popula- 
tion shifts  during  the  winter.” 

The  Kentucky  one-day  counts  during  the  past  five  years  indicated 
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the  presence  of  more  wintering  Bald  Eagles  than  had  been  expected. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  observers  to  check  their  respective  terri- 
tories periodically  throughout  the  winter  to  determine  variations  of 
numbers,  peaks  of  abundance,  or  possible  evidence  of  migration.  The  editor 
wishes  to  thank  all  who  participated  in  this  worthwhile  project.  We  not 
only  assisted  in  the  national  survey,  but  at  the  same  time  gained  a better 
understanding  of  the  Bald  Eagle  population  in  Kentucky. 

FIELD  NOTES 

BALD  EAGLES  IN  THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES,  1964-65 

For  the  fourth  winter  I made  a number  of  trips  to  the  Land  Between 
the  Lakes  (formerly  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge) 
to  census  and  observe  the  Bald  Eagles  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  and 
Golden  Eagles  (Aqnila  chrysaetos)  that  winter  there.  (Earlier  observa- 
tions reported  in  Ky.  Warbler,  38:43-44,  1962;  39:35-45,  1963;  40:59-63.) 
This  short  note  summarizes  my  14  trips  in  the  winter  of  1964-65  and 
brings  the  story  up  to  date. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  Golden  Eagles  were  rare  (I  saw 
none)  this  past  winter,  but  Paul  Sturm,  wildlife  manager  for  TVA  and 
formerly  manager  of  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
reported  several  sightings. 

The  general  pattern  of  Bald  Eagle  behavior  previously  reported  held 
true  for  this  season.  I saw  my  first  Bald  Eagle  later  than  usual:  two  Bald 
Eagles  (1  m,  1 im)  at  Hematite  Lake,  November  23.  Without  question, 
however,  there  were  eagles  in  the  area  much  earlier.  A deer  hunting 
season  early  in  November  may  have  made  eagles,  as  it  certainly  did  deer 
and  turkeys,  elusive  for  a considerable  time.  My  final  observation  was 
of  two  immature  Bald  Eagles  on  March  27;  but  Don  Burchfield,  visiting 
the  area  with  a party,  reported  an  immature  Bald  Eagle  on  May  3.  This 
is  the  latest  date  I have  a record  of.  (Mr.  Burchfield’s  observation  was 
accepted  by  Paul  Sturm,  who  informed  me  of  it.) 

The  largest  number  of  Bald  Eagles  observed  was  on  February  13, 
the  day  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Eagle  Survey  midwinter  count.  Seven 
observers  reported  a total  of  21  Bald  Eagles  (5  m,  13  im,  3 ?).  Although 
Hematite  Lake  seems  to  have  declined  in  importance  as  a roost  for  winter- 
ing Bald  Eagles,  I several  times  found  sizable  concentrations  there  in 
late  afternoons  in  February:  February  14:  12  (4  m,  8 im);  February  20: 
11  (4  m,  7 im);  February  28:  5 (4  m,  1 im). 

Generally  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no  significant  change  in  total 
numbers  of  eagles  observed  from  the  previous  year,  although  a slight 
shift  in  the  ratio  of  mature  birds  to  immature  birds  (from  approximately 
l-to-4  to  l-to-3)  may  have  sinister  implications  for  the  future. 

Besides  compiling  these  elementary  statistics,  I added  to  my  general 
knowledge  of  eagle  behavior,  though  in  not  very  large  or  tangible  ways. 
I observed,  for  example,  both  mature  and  immature  Bald  Eagles  fishing 
in  Kentucky  Lake  just  outside  the  mouth  of  Duncan  Bay  and  on  one 
occasion  saw  a mature  Bald  Eagle  carry  a fish  to  a tree  limb  to  eat  it. 
On  another  occasion  I discovered,  rather  amusingly,  that  a mature  Bald 
Eagle  uttering  his  (to  my  ear)  oddly  melodious  scream,  twitched  his 
tail  back  and  forth  sideways,  like  a metronome,  more  or  less  in  time 
with  the  notes  of  the  call. — CLELL  PETERSON,  Murray. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  INCUBATION  AND  NESTLING  PERIOD 
OF  THE  MOCKINGBIRD 

The  Mockingbird  (Mimus  polyglottos)  is  a common  breeding  bird 
in  the  Louisville  area,  yet  I can  find  little  in  the  Kentucky  ornithological 
literature  concerning  incubation  or  nestling  periods;  therefore,  my  ob- 
servations on  a 1963  nest  may  be  of  interest.  It  was  on  June  22,  about 
5:30  in  the  afternoon,  when  I first  noticed  a pair  of  Mockingbirds  carry- 
ing twigs  to  a small  mock  orange  ( Philadelphia  sp.)  bush  in  the  yard. 
The  nest  apparently  had  just  been  started,  for  only  a small  number  of 
sticks  or  twigs  had  been  placed  in  the  center  of  the  bush,  four  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  following  day,  nest-building  began  in  earnest,  and  the 
nest  began  taking  shape.  On  the  third  day,  the  lining  was  being  placed 
within  the  nest.  On  the  fourth  day,  June  25,  the  nest  appeared  to  be 
completed;  however,  it  looked  smaller  than  most  I have  observed.  The 
first  egg  was  laid  sometime  before  9:30  a.m.  on  June  26.  Another  egg  was 
in  the  nest  the  following  morning.  The  clutch  was  completed  on  June  28 
with  three  eggs.  Each  egg  had  been  marked  the  day  it  was  laid. 

Incubation  began  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  laying  of  the  last  egg. 
The  female  was  so  casual  about  her  incubation  and  brooding  duties,  that 
it  was  a surprise  to  see  her  off  the  nest  so  frequently  and  for  long  periods 
of  time;  this  casualness  took  place  throughout  the  entire  incubation  period 
and  was  unlike  most  species  observed.  The  nesting  bird  could  be  watched 
from  our  porch;  so  it  was  not  because  she  was  disturbed  that  she  left 
the  nest.  The  male  spent  most  of  the  daylight  hours  in  the  immediate  area 
and  frequently  perched  on  an  ash  tree  40  feet  from  the  nest-bush.  He  did 
not  defend  the  nest  during  incubation,  but  on  occasion  gave  a sort  of 
guttural  call  note. 

On  July  9 the  nest  content  was  checked  during  the  day  and  again  at 
7:00  p.m.,  and  the  eggs  had  not  hatched.  At  10:00  a.m.  the  next  morning, 
two  of  the  eggs  had  hatched;  the  third  egg,  marked  #3,  was  still  in  the 
nest;  later  in  the  day  at  3:30  p.m.  it  had  hatched.  Thus  the  incubation 
period  was  12  days — the  period  from  the  laying  of  the  last  egg  to  the 
hatching  of  all  eggs. 

The  nestlings  showed  very  little  development  in  growth  until  the 
fourth  day,  and  on  that  date  their  eyes  were  not  open.  I checked  the  nest 
at  8:30  p.m,  when  the  birds  were  five  days  old,  and  no  parent  bird  was 
brooding.  The  same  was  true  the  following  evening.  On  the  seventh  day 
the  nestlings  still  showed  no  sense  of  fear;  their  eyes  were  now  open,  and 
pin  feathers  were  showing;  otherwise  the  birds  were  naked.  The  eighth 
day  the  feathers  were  perhaps  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  natal 
down  was  grayish-brown.  By  the  ninth  day  all  birds  showed  a sense  of 
fear,  and  their  greatest  development  (for  a one-day  period)  was  noted. 
The  birds  were  banded  when  ten  days  old.  The  primary  feathers  were 
now  anywhere  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  an  inch  from  the  sheath; 
the  breast  now  showed  white  feathers  with  tiny  dark  spots. 

The  parent  birds,  as  is  typical  with  most  species,  seemed  to  show 
greater  attention  to  the  young  as  they  grew  older;  an  adult  bird,  presum- 
ably the  male,  gave  an  alarm  note  as  I walked  to  the  nest  at  8:30  p.m. 
of  July  20;  both  adult  birds  dive-bombed  me  when  the  nestlings  were 
eleven  days  old.  The  young  were  fully  feathered  on  the  twelfth  day 
(July  22),  and  left  the  nest  sometime  between  12:15  and  3:30  p.m.  The 
nestling  period  was  12  days. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 
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Hardwick,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.,  317  South  Hubbards  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
fHarlin,  Mrs.  Joie  R.,  P.O.  Box  2,  Tombstone,  Arizona  85638 
Harm,  Ray,  Rte.  #2,  Cox’s  Creek 

Hartung,  Miss  Bertha  A.,  925  North  Elm  Street,  Henderson 

Heaton,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  1874  Alexandria  Drive,  Lexington  40504 

Heck,  Mrs.  Frank  H.,  614  E.  Main  Street,  Danville  40422 

Hickman,  Mrs.  Baylor  O.,  Goshen 

Hill,  Mrs.  West  T.,  254  E.  Lexington  Ave.,  Danville 

Hilton,  Dr.  Frederick  K.,  2922  Rainbow  Drive,  Louisville  40206 

Hogan,  Cleo  C.,  Box  916,  Park  City 

Holladay,  Mrs.  Henry  T.,  134  McDowell  Road,  Lexington 
Hopkins,  Boyd  R.,  1343  Eastern  Parkway,  Louisville  40204 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Boyd  R.,  1343  Eastern  Parkway,  Louisville  40204 
**Horner,  Mrs.  Charles,  411  Duff  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Hughes,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  2941  Carter  Ave.,  Ashland 
Hummel,  Mrs.  Harry  H.,  1809  South  Third  Street,  Louisville  40208 
Humphrey,  Clyde,  891  Taylorsport  Drive,  Hebron  41048 

Ingram,  Mrs.  Warland  W.,  ‘The  Oaks,”  Sparks  Ave.,  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana 

Jackson,  Wilbur,  1325  Clara  Ave.,  Louisville  40215 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Wilbur,  1325  Clara  Ave.,  Louisville  40215 
Johnson,  F.  H.,  Apt.  #3,  1477  South  Third  Street,  Louisville  40208 
Jones,  Howard  P.,  Route  #6,  Box  119,  Frankfort  40601 

Kemper,  J.  W.,  419  North  Maple  Ave.,  Danville  40422 
Kerbel,  Carl  F.,  621  Harrison  Ave.,  Louisville  40217 
King,  Virgil  D.,  2024  LaGrange  Road,  Dayton,  Ohio  45431 
Konz,  Mrs.  Arthur,  929  Dove  Lane,  Louisville  40213 
Kozee,  Ercel,  Willard 

**Krieger,  Mrs.  William,  130  Maple  Ave.,  Harworth,  New  Jersey 

Lancaster,  Dr.  L.  Y.,  930  Nutwood,  Bowling  Green 
§Larson,  Edwin,  Jr.,  105  South  14th  St.,  Murray  42071 
**Laskey,  Mrs.  F.  C.,  1521  Graybar  Lane,  Nashville  37212 
**Lemons,  John  W.,  125  Wooldridge  Road,  Hopkinsville 
**Lemons,  Mrs.  John  W.,  125  Wooldridge  Road,  Hopkinsville 
Loetscher,  Dr.  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  507  West  Main  St.,  Danville 
**Logan,  Dulaney,  9 River  Hill  Road,  Louisville  40207 
Long,  Miss  Bertha  F.,  2827  Slevin  St.,  Louisville  40212 
**Lovell,  Dr.  Harvey  B.,  2424  Dundee  Road,  Louisville  40205 
Lucas,  Dr.  Marvin  A.,  1715  Dundee  Way,  Louisville  40205 
f Luther,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hobson,  Apt.  239,  4515  Marcy  Lane,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana 

*McBrayer,  H.  D,,  985  Stonewall  Road,  Lexington 
McChord,  Mrs.  John  H.,  433  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
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McDevitt,  Mrs.  Coleman  J.,  915  Sycamore  Street,  Murray  42071 
McKinley,  Dr.  George,  P.O.  Drawer  B.,  Glasgow  42141 
Mahaffey,  Dr.  J.  Herman,  560  Sunnyside  Drive,  Louisville  40206 
Martin,  Mrs.  Lyman  C.,  519  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Martin,  Mrs.  Spencer  S.,  1709  Clayton  Road,  Louisville  40205 
Mason,  Miss  Esther,  2523  Montgomery  Street,  Louisville  40212 
Maxson,  Dr.  Wm.  T.,  1636  Ashwood  Drive,  Lexington 
Mayer,  Mrs.  John  H.,  244  Hillsboro  Ave.,  Lexington 
Mayfield,  A1  H.,  321  Boone  Ave.,  Winchester 
Mayfield,  Mrs.  A1  H.,  321  Boone  Ave.,  Winchester 
Meade,  Charles  M.,  510  Third  Street,  Henderson 
**Mengel,  Robert  M.,  1905  Countryside  Lane,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
*Meyer,  Mrs.  Robert  O.,  Military  Pike,  Lexington 
§Miller,  William  Frazier,  3129  Arrowhead  Drive,  Lexington 
Milliken,  Roy  P.,  Rte.  #1,  Rockfield 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Howard  C.,  4435  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville  40214 
Monroe,  Burt  L.,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Lou- 
isville 40208 

Monroe,  Burt  L.,  Sr.,  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage 

Moss,  Mrs.  Ronald  A.,  3437  Belvoir  Drive,  Lexington  40502 

Myers,  Mrs.  Bowman,  417  Maple  Avenue,  Danville  40422 

Nelson,  Lee  K.,  Rte.  #3,  Owensboro  42301 
Noland,  Dr.  H.  V.,  57  Indian  Hills  Trail,  Louisville  40207 
Noland,  Mrs.  H.  V.,  57  Indian  Hills  Trail,  Louisville  40207 
Nuckols,  Mrs.  Mary  Clyde,  708  N.  Race  St.,  Glasgow  42141 

Offutt,  Mrs.  Henry  Y.,  Jr.,  27  Southwind  Road,  Louisville  40207 

Pace,  Dr.  Robert  N.,  1925  Nashville  Road,  Bowling  Green 
Pace,  Mrs.  Robert  N.,  1925  Nashville  Road,  Bowling  Green 
Parsons,  Mrs.  Ross  E.,  Rte.  #1,  Henderson 
Peil,  Miss  Dorothy,  2064  Sherwood  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Peterson,  Dr.  Clell  T.,  901  North  18th,  Murray  42071 
Pettingill,  Dr.  Olin  Sewall,  Jr.,  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850 
§Phillips,  John  H.,  Ill  Sunset  Heights,  Winchester 
§Phillips,  Pryor,  111  Sunset  Heights,  Winchester 
**Pieper,  Miss  Marie,  Rte.  #1,  Box  467,  Louisville  40207 
**Pieper,  Louis  H.,  Rte.  #1,  Box  467,  Louisville  40207 
fPierce,  Robert  A.,  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Game  and 
Fish  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Pike,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  103  Bellevue,  Wilmore  40390 
Pogue,  Homer,  1311  Wells  Blvd.,  Murray  42071 
f Pollock,  Dr.  Adrian  Q.,  2031  McGregor  Blvd.,  Fort  Myers,  Florida 
Porter,  Mrs.  H.  Boone,  P.O.  Box  7391,  Louisville  40207 
Powell,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Rte.  #1,  Maceo  42355 
Powell,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Rte.  #1,  Maceo  42355 
Prentice,  Mrs  John  M.,  411  Fairlawn  Road,  Louisville  40207 
Price,  Charles  B.,  Glenview 

fProctor,  Joe  D.,  6226  Kingsley  Drive,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 

Ramsey,  G.  Baxter,  Rte.  #2,  Dawson  Springs 
Reece  Alfred  M.,  580  Rosemill  Drive,  Lexington  40503 
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Rees,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Box  411,  Majestic 

*Reuter,  Miss  Katherine,  23  N.  Green  St.,  Henderson  42420 
*Reuter,  Miss  Louise,  23  N.  Green  St.,  Henderson  42420 
Rhoads,  W.  P.,  728  N.  Main,  Henderson 
Rhoads,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  728  N.  Main,  Henderson 
Riggs,  Miss  Jennie,  2005  Capers  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 
Rickert,  Jon  E.,  Taylor  Hotel  Building,  Elizabethtown  42701 
**Ringo,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  101  Ringo  Ave.,  Frankfort 
***Rollin,  Howard,  Rte.  #1,  Weldona,  Colorado  80653 
§Rowe,  William,  415  Lakeview  Drive,  Brandenburg 

Sanders,  Miss  Ellen  A.,  620  W.  Main  St.,  Campbellsville 
Satterly,  Miss  Elizabeth,  107  East  Broadway,  Lawrenceburg  40342 
**Schneider,  Miss  Evelyn  J.,  2207  Alta  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Fred,  2207  Alta  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
tScott,  Frederic  R.,  115  Kennondale  Lane,  Richmond,  Virginia  23226 
Scott,  Glenn,  Sulphur  Well 

Shackleton,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  11700  Wetherby  Ave.,  Middletown 
Shadowen,  Dr.  Herbert  E.,  627  Cedar  Ridge  Road,  Bowling  Green 
42101 

Shannon,  Francis  P.,  3021  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  40217 
Shannon,  Mrs.  Francis  P.,  3021  Eagle  Pass,  Louisville  40217 
§Sharp,  Larry,  Rte.  #1,  Sacramento 

Short,  Mrs.  Eugene,  1956  Eastview  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Simmons,  Miss  Lillian,  504  North  Race  Street,  Glasgow  42141 
Simpson,  Eugene  E.,  203  East  Fourth  St.,  Lexington 
Slack,  Miss  Mabel,  1004  Everett  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 
Smith,  Mrs.  Hazel,  1709  South  Campbell  St.,  Hopkinsville 
Smith,  Miss  M.  Katherine,  405  Clements  Ave.,  Somerset 
Smith,  Mrs.  Melvin  A.,  Jamestown 
Smith,  Melvin  A.,  Jamestown 

Smith,  Mrs.  Ruth,  2616  Fordyce  Lane,  Louisville  40205 
fSmith,  Thos.  P.,  4320  Lawn  Street,  Western  Springs,  Illinois  60558 
**Smith,  Miss  Virginia,  “Twelve  Acres,”  Rte.  #4,  Henderson 
Speed,  Mrs.  William  S.,  2828  Lexington  Rd.,  Louisville  40206 
Stamm,  Dr.  Frederick  W.,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40207 
**Stamm,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  40207 
Starr,  Dr.  Russell,  Howard  Clinic,  Glasgow  42141 
Starr,  Mrs.  Russell,  Howard  Clinic,  Glasgow  42141 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Elsie  P.,  2064  Sherwood  Ave.,  Louisville  40205 
Stites,  Dr.  John,  402  Pleasantview  Ave.,  Louisville  40206 
Stoll,  Mrs.  Charles,  527  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
Sturm,  Paul  W.,  306  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Murray 
Summerfield,  Donald,  9910  Prairie  Drive,  Valley  Station 
Sundquist,  Chester,  5303  Lost  Trail,  Louisville  40214 

Tabler,  Mrs.  William  Biggs,  2304  Glenview  Ave.,  Louisville  40207 
Tafel,  Miss  Olga,  1283  Everett  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 
**Thacher,  Mrs.  S.  Charles,  2918  Brownsboro  Road,  Louisville  40206 
**Thomas,  Mrs.  Ben  Allen,  Shelby ville 
Thomas,  James  E.,  1714  Model  Road,  Louisville  40216 
§Thomas,  Mark,  3224  Roxbury  Drive,  Lexington 
Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  1336  Edgewood  Drive,  Bowling  Green  42101 
Thompson,  Edwin  V.,  Jr.,  15  Poplar  Hill  Road,  Louisville  40207 
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Thompson,  Mrs.  Edwin  V.,  Jr.,  15  Poplar  Hill  Road,  Louisville  40207 
Toy,  James  D.,  4014  St.  Germaine  Court,  Louisville  40207 

Van  Cleve,  G.  Bernard,  323  S.  Fairmount  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  15232 
§Van  Slyke,  Miss  Laura,  3505  Gladden  Drive,  Louisville  40218 

Webster,  Dr.  Harvey  C.,  950  South  47th  St.,  Louisville  40211 
Webster,  Dr.  J.  Dan,  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana  47243 
Weller,  Cletis,  Deatsville 

§Westerman,  John,  P.O.  Box  265,  Muldraugh  40155 
Wetherell,  Mrs.  L.  C.,  3327  Hikes  Lane,  Louisville  40220 
Whitt,  A.  L.,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Biology,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College, 
Richmond  40476 

§Wiley,  Haven,  2301  Woodford  Place,  Louisville  40205 
Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  Eugene,  Parkview  Drive,  Bowling  Green 
**  Wilson,  Dr.  Gordon,  1434  Chestnut  Street,  Bowling  Green 
Winstandley,  Miss  Virginia,  1250  Vance  Ave.,  New  Albany,  Indiana 
Wood,  Mrs.  Charles  F.,  428  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 
**  Wright,  Miss  Audrey,  1312  Hepburn  Ave.,  Louisville  40204 

Young,  James  Boswell,  417  Club  Lane,  Louisville  40207 

Zollner,  Raymond  J.,  3126  Dogwood  Drive,  Louisville  40220 

COLLEGES,  CLUBS,  ETC. 

fThe  Library,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  79th  St.  & Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10024 
Beechmont  Garden  Club,  c/o  Iroquois  Library,  6th  & Woodlawn, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40214 

fThe  Library,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Patuxent  Wild- 
life Research  Center,  Laurel,  Maryland  20810 
fBiology  Library,  E-25-13  Young  Hall,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky 

f Memorial  Library  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa,  Attn.:  Dr.  J.  Harold  Ennis,  Curator 
fCrabb  Library,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond,  Kentucky 
fCooke  Memorial  Library,  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Kentucky 
fLibrary  Extension  Division,  Kentucky  Department  of  Library  and 
Archives,  Berry  Hill,  Box  537,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601 
f Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  301  Library  Place,  Louisville  40203 
fThe  Library,  Michigan  State  University,  Box  311,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan 

fJohnson  Camden  Library,  Morehead  State  College,  Morehead,  Ken- 
tucky 40351 

fThe  Library,  Murray  State  College,  Murray,  Kentucky 
fAccessions  Department,  National  Lending  Library  for  Science  and 
Technology,  Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire,  England 
fOrder  Section  #3,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany  1,  New  York 
fNorth  American  School  of  Conservation,  941  No.  Highland  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

fThe  Library,  Ohio  State  University,  1858  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus 
10,  Ohio 
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fSerials  Unit,  The  Library,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
fCentral  Library,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  2258  Interior  Bldg., 
18th  & C Sts.,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
fSerials  Division,  The  Library,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Van- 
couver 8,  British  Columbia,  Canada 
fSerials  Department,  The  Library,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
29,  Kentucky 

fSerials  Department,  University  of  Illinois  Library,  Urbana,  Illinois 
61803 

fThe  Library,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky 

* * * * 


EXCHANGES 

Atlantic  Naturalist  (Pub.  by  Audubon  Naturalist  Society  of  the  Central 
Atlantic  States,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Audubon  Magazine  (Pub.  by  National  Audubon  Society,  New  York,  New 
York) 

Auk  (Pub.  by  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ithaca,  New  York) 

Call  Notes  (Pub.  by  Huntington  Bird  Club  and  Department  of  Zoology, 
Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia) 

Cassinia  (Pub.  by  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  Newtown,  Penn- 
sylvania) 

Chat  (Pub.  by  Carolina  Bird  Club,  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina) 

Condor  (Pub.  by  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  Los  Angeles,  California) 
Florida  Naturalist  (Pub.  by  Florida  Audubon  Society,  Maitland,  Florida) 
Indiana  Audubon  Quarterly  (Pub.  by  Indiana  Audubon  Society,  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana) 

Iowa  Bird  Life  (Pub.  by  Iowa  Ornithologists’  Union,  Davenport,  Iowa) 
Jack  Pine  Warbler  (Pub.  by  Michigan  Audubon  Society,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan) 

Kingbird  (Pub.  by  Federation  of  New  York  State  Bird  Clubs,  Inc., 
Albany,  New  York) 

Living  Bird,  The  (Pub.  by  Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Ithaca,  New 
York) 

Loon,  The  (Pub.  by  Minnesota  Ornithologists’  Union,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota) 

Massachusetts  Audubon  (Pub.  by  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

Migrant  (Pub.  by  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  Elizabeth  ton,  Ten- 
nessee) 

Nebraska  Bird  Review  (Pub.  by  Nebraska  Ornithologists’  Union,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska) 

New  Hampshire  Audubon  Quarterly  (Pub.  by  Audubon  Society  of  New 
Hampshire,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire) 

Oriole  (Pub.  by  Georgia  Ornithological  Society,  Decatur,  Georgia) 
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Passenger  Pigeon  (Pub.  by  Wisconsin  Society  for  Ornithology,  Madison, 
Wisconsin) 

Raven  (Pub.  by  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology,  Lexington,  Virginia) 

Redstart  (Pub.  by  Brooks  Bird  Club,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia) 

South  Dakota  Bird  Notes  (Pub.  by  South  Dakota  Ornithologists’  Union, 
Huron,  S.  D.) 

Wildlife  Review  (Pub.  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Laurel,  Mary- 
land) 

Wilson  Bulletin  (Pub.  by  Wilson  Ornithological  Society,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan) 

Zoological  Society  of  London.  Proceedings.  Reprints  (Pub.  by  Zoological 
Society  of  London) 


* * * * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

NEST  CARD  PROGRAM 

The  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  at  Cornell  University  has  requested 
the  early  return  of  completed  nest  record  cards  in  its  current  program. 
A large  number  of  cards  will  be  needed  for  the  first  run  of  processing 
the  data  on  IBM  cards.  K.O.S.  members  can  aid  in  this  work  by  forward- 
ing their  cards,  as  soon  as  completed,  to  the  Kentucky  regional  chairmen. 
These  are:  James  W.  Hancock,  Route  1,  Madisonville  (Western  Kentucky); 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  1434  Chestnut  St.,  Bowling  Green  (Southwestern 
Kentucky);  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  (Jefferson 
and  surrounding  counties);  Howard  P.  Jones,  Route  6,  Box  119,  Frank- 
fort (Eastern  Kentucky). 

* * * * 

GORDON  WILSON  SPEAKS  AT  T.O.S.  MEETING 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green,  was  the  dinner  speaker  at  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society, 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  May  2,  1965.  Another  K.O.S.  member,  Albert 
F.  Ganier,  Nashville,  one  of  the  two  living  founders  of  T.O.S. , reviewed 
the  history  of  ornithology  in  Tennessee  at  the  afternoon  program.  Ap- 
proximately 200  members  and  guests  attended  the  April  30  to  May  2 
meeting.  K.O.S.  extends  congratulations  to  its  neighboring  ornithological 
organization  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

* * * * 

BURT  MONROE,  JR.,  JOINS  U.  OF  L.  BIOLOGY  STAFF 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Louisiana 
State  University  in  June,  gave  a special  informal  seminar  on  April  27, 
1965,  in  the  Natural  Science  Building,  University  of  Louisville.  His  subject 
was  “The  Birds  of  Honduras.”  Dr.  Monroe  will  join  the  biology  staff  at 
the  University  of  Louisville  in  September.  We  welcome  Burt  back  to 
Kentucky! 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

THE  COVER 

The  cover  picture  is  a reproduction  of  Audubon’s  painting  of  the 
Pine  Siskin  (Birds  of  America).  An  invasion  of  this  species  was  noted 
throughout  Kentucky  in  the  early  fall  of  1965.  The  birds  were  first  re- 
corded on  October  5 in  the  Fort  Knox  area  by  Worth  Randle  and  Karl 
Maslowski.  Large  numbers  of  this  wandering  finch  were  seen  in  the 
Land  Between  the  Lakes  in  early  November,  and  it  was  also  reported 
from  various  places  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state.  Apparently  many 
of  the  birds  moved  on,  as  only  seven  areas  listed  them  on  the  Christmas 
Counts. 


(Continued  on  page  20) 
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A NEST  OF  A SPOTTED  SANDPIPER 
AT  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

Anne  L.  Stamm 

About  mid-morning  of  July  4,  1965,  I found  a nest  with  eggs  of  a 
Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis  macularia)  not  far  from  the  Kentucky  dike 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  Jefferson  County. 

A search  of  the  ornithological  literature  of  Kentucky  reveals  that 
information  on  the  breeding  of  this  species  is  very  meager,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  description  of  a nest.  Therefore,  the  following  remarks 
about  the  nest  and  other  recorded  observations  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  for  the  past  two  summers  (1964-65)  may  be  of  interest. 

The  nest  was  in  an  open  area  of  extensive  exposed  rock  ledges  with 
only  scattered  patches  of  vegetation.  Small  sapling  willow  and  cotton- 
wood were  the  dominant  growth;  grasses  grew  sparingly  from  the 
crevices  of  rocks  and  on  the  few  soil-covered  spots. 

The  nest  itself  was  built  on  the  ground  on  a slightly  elevated  sand 
deposit  under  two-foot  willow  and  cottonwood  sprouts.  A four-foot 
willow  grew  at  an  angle  and  lay  across  the  smaller  upright  saplings, 
forming  a canopy  over  the  nest.  Other  small  plants  on  the  mound  in- 
cluded cocklebur,  smartweed,  Spanish  needles,  and  foxtail  grass.  On  both 
sides  of  the  raised  mound  were  shallow  water-filled  depressions,  and 
beyond  one  was  a fairly  small  but  dense  willow  thicket. 

The  nest  was  flimsy  and  loosely  constructed,  with  only  a few  strands 
of  weed  stems  and  dried  willow  leaves  covering  the  ground;  a shallow 
but  narrow  circle  of  rootlets  and  grasses  encircled  the  four  eggs.  The 
eggs  lacked  luster,  were  “pear-shaped,”  and  were  arranged  so  that  the 
pointed  ends  were  towards  the  center.  They  were  light  drab  in  color, 
with  blackish-brown  blotches  at  the  larger  end  and  smaller  dots  else- 
where. The  nest  circle  slightly  higher  than  the  eggs,  was  brownish  in 
color.  The  dried  leaves  strewn  about  the  mound  were  also  brown.  The 
eggs  were  not  easily  seen  as  they  closely  resembled  the  small  shells  and 
stones  scattered  about  the  nest. 

It  was  not  possible  to  return  to  the  nest  until  six  days  later;  at  that 
time  it  was  empty  and  too  fragile  to  collect.  Adult  birds  were  calling 
frequently  and  excitedly  from  the  nesting  territory  and  from  the  willow 
thicket.  It  was  thought  the  young  had  hatched  in  the  interim,  although 
this  was  not  known. 

I have  found  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  surprisingly  numerous  during 
the  month  of  June  for  the  past  three  seasons  (1963-65).  On  June  24, 
1963,  in  company  with  Joseph  Croft  and  Haven  Wiley,  we  found  about  30 
birds,  mostly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls  proper.  We  believed  many 
were  nesting  because  of  their  peculiar  actions,  shrill  call  notes,  and  their 
attachment  to  a given  locality. 

During  June  1964,  my  husband  and  I made  six  trips  to  this  area  and 
we  found  them  present  throughout  the  entire  month;  on  June  24,  1964, 
we  counted  25-30  birds.  We  estimated  10-12  nesting  pairs,  all  showing 
territorial  behavior  patterns.  On  the  latter  date,  my  husband  found  an 
egg  of  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  lying  on  the  rock  shelf.  Perhaps  it  had 
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been  dropped  by  some  predator,  possibly  a crow  or  grackle,  as  it  had 
been  pecked  in  a triangular  shape. 

On  June  26,  1964,  we  located  a pair  that  repeatedly  gave  loud  “peet- 
weet-weet”  calls  as  we  approached  a rock  ledge.  One  bird,  presumably 
the  female,  flew  excitedly  above  us  in  a circular  pattern,  uttering  shrill 
notes.  Sometimes  it  would  fly  to  a near-by  rock,  bobbing  its  head  and 
tilting  its  tail,  but  remaining  silent  unless  we  searched  amid  the  rock 
crevices;  during  this  time  the  bird  was  excitedly  flying  about  us  in  a 
circular  pattern.  Undoubtedly,  the  Spotted  had  young  for  it  remained 
the  entire  30  minutes  we  searched  about  the  sparse  vegetation.  On  an- 
other occasion  an  excited  adult  bird  flew  before  us,  dragging  its  tail  along 
the  rock-bed  for  a distance  of  15  feet.  This  behavior  may  have  been  to 
lure  us  from  its  young. 

This  past  summer  on  June  20,  1965,  as  I approached  a grassy  clump 
amid  some  rocks  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Falls,  an  adult  bird  circled 
above  me  several  times,  emitting  shrill  calls,  then  suddenly  flew  to  a 30- 
foot  willow  and  perched  on  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  Perhaps  from  this 
vantage  point  the  bird  could  survey  the  shallow  depressions  below  and 
watch  for  the  safety  of  its  young.  These  are  just  a few  of  the  behavior 
patterns  that  were  observed  during  my  trips  to  the  Falls  in  the  early 
summer.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  may  breed 
more  commonly  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  than  formerly  had  been  sup- 
posed. 


Nest  of  Spotted  Sandpiper,  July  U,  1965 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1965-1966 

The  annual  bird  counts  were  taken  during  the  period  between 
December  22  and  January  2.  As  might  be  expected,  the  mild  fall  season 
produced  good  counts  and  some  unusual  birds.  There  are  119  species  on 
the  list  from  19  different  areas  in  Kentucky.  Adding  further  interest  to 
the  counts  was  the  occurrence  of  such  northern  species  as  the  Oldsquaw, 
White-winged  Crossbill,  and  Lapland  Longspur,  appearing  on  the  same 
list  with  the  House  Wren,  as  happened  at  Louisville.  Among  other 
rarities  were  the  Evening  Grosbeak  at  Yelvington,  the  Prairie  Warbler 
at  Madisonville,  and  the  Grasshopper  Sparrow  (see  details  elsewhere). 

Mallards  and  Blacks  outnumbered  other  species  of  ducks,  the  larg- 
est concentrations  being  found  at  Henderson.  Woodpeckers  were  well 
distributed  throughout  the  state,  the  Red-headed  appearing  on  10  counts, 
with  a total  of  98  birds  against  38  last  year.  The  Pileated  continues  on 
the  increase  and  is  listed  on  16  counts,  with  the  greatest  number  at 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park — 29. 

Red-breasted  Nuthatches  were  on  10  counts,  with  Louisville  having 
the  largest  number.  Last  year  only  4 areas  reported  this  species.  Robins 
were  numerous  and  widespread.  Bluebirds  are  making  a good  come- 
back and  were  found  on  all  20  counts,  with  Mammoth  Cave  having  the 
largest  number — 84.  Blackbirds  were  spotty  this  year;  large  numbers 
were  found  only  at  Bowling  Green.  Few  Myrtle  Warblers  were  seen, 
except  at  Mammoth  Cave  and  Otter  Creek.  The  sparrows  were,  in  gen- 
eral, below  normal,  the  Field  and  Swamp  showing  the  most  noticeable 
declines.  The  editor  wishes  to  thank  all  participants  for  their  helpfulness 
in  reporting  their  counts. 

* * * * 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (formerly  Kentucky  Wood- 
lands National  Wildlife  Refuge — all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter 
circle,  center  junction  Highway  453  and  Mulberry  Flat  Road;  lake  and 
river  shore  25%,  fields  35%,  deciduous  woods  40%). — Dec.  29;  6:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  Moderate  overcast;  temp.  50°  to  55°;  wind  SW,  4-6  m.p.h. 
Seventeen  observers  in  three  parties.  Total  party-hours,  30  (18  on  foot, 
12  by  car);  total  party-miles,  119  (17  on  foot,  102  by  car).  Total,  71  species, 
about  6,387  individuals. — Don  Burchfield,  Gene  Cypert,  Mary  Lou  Cypert, 
Willard  Gray,  Hunter  Hancock,  Donald  Horlacker,  Tommy  Irvan,  Edwin 
K.  Larson,  Randy  Lowe,  Robert  Lowe,  Rodney  Lowe,  Jerry  Maupin, 
James  Moynahan,  Raymond  Nall,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler),  Bob  Smith, 
Paul  Sturm  (Murray  Bird  Club). 

Notes  on  the  Land  between  the  Lakes  Count 

The  partial  flooding  of  Barkley  Lake  has  given  waterfowl  many 
grass  marsh  areas  to  disperse  in  and  accounts  for  the  low  number  of  in- 
dividuals reported.  Mr.  Sturm,  in  an  aerial  survey  shortly  before  this 
count,  estimated  about  5,000  Canada  Geese  in  the  area. 

The  report  of  21  Bald  Eagles  (12m,  7im,  2?)  is  the  largest  ever 
made  here  on  a Christmas  Count. 

Five  observers  saw  the  immature  Golden  Eagle  in  Curry  Hollow. 
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It  was  in  sight  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  both  close  and  far  away.  All 
marks  were  plainly  visible  without  glasses  as  it  soared  and  made  shallow, 
gliding  dives  near  us  in  a remarkable  and  spectacular  display. — C.  P. 

* * * * 

MARION  (same  areas  as  in  former  years). — Dec.  25;  5:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.;  temp.  35°  and  steady;  wind  NW  and  gusty.  Two  observers. 
Total,  52  species,  about  4,319  individuals. — C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler),  Jim 
Frazer. 


Notes  on  the  Marion  Count 

The  owls  were  heard  at  5:00  a.m.  while  I was  doing  my  morning 
chores. 

The  eagle  count  was  made  when  we  sighted  five  at  one  time — one 
Golden  and  four  Bald  Eagles.  Two  of  the  eagles  were  fighting,  and  on 
closer  observation  we  noted  one  to  be  a Golden  attacking  a mature 
Bald  Eagle. 

The  robins  were  common  and  were  in  practically  every  sumac  patch 
— C.  L.  F. 

* * * * 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road,  Highway  892,  and  four 
lakes  at  Madisonville;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  40%,  lake  shore 
40%,  open  fields  20%). — Dec.  30;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.  Mostly  cloudy; 
temp.  51°  to  63°;  wind  SW,  8-12  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total 
party  hours,  10 %;  total  party  miles,  51  (6  on  foot,  45  by  car).  Total,  50 
species,  about  2,073  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on 
count  day:  Black  Duck,  American  Widgeon,  Red-shouldered  Hawk, 
Belted  Kingfisher,  Bobwhite,  Winter  Wren,  Fox  Sparrow.) — Gregory 
Hancock  and  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Madisonville  Count 

Coots  have  been  more  abundant  at  Lake  Pewee  this  season  than 
ever  before.  By  mid-November  they  were  up  to  an  estimated  4,000.  Hunt- 
ing pressure  has  been  heavy  and  it  is  believed  to  be  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  both  the  coots  and  ducks. 

The  Brown  Thrasher  recorded  is  wintering  on  the  home  farm.  A 
second  bird  was  seen,  quite  unexpectedly,  at  a thicket-bordered  pond 
just  off  Highway  892,  on  December  26. 

The  adult  Prairie  Warbler  was  found  in  a partially  cut-over  black 
locust  thicket  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Pewee.  At  first  glimpse  we 
thought  we  had  a tail-wagging  Palm  Warbler,  then  we  were  surprised 
to  see  the  yellow  underparts,  striped  sides  and  the  dark  lines,  one  through 
and  one  below  the  eye — unmistakably  a Prairie!  It  appeared  to  be  as- 
sociating with  titmice  and  juncoes,  and  tail-wagged  constantly  while  un- 
der observation.  Due  to  the  extremely  mild  weather,  there  has  probably 
been  sufficient  insect  food  for  this  bird  to  be  able  to  survive  on  its 
normal  fare. — J.  W.  H. 
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PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (deciduous  and  pine  woods 
and  fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands; 
wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  within  park  15%,  farmland  10%,  lake  shore 
15%).- — Jan.  2;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  55°  to  61°;  wind  SW,  1-7 
m.p.h.;  mostly  cloudy,  frequent  drizzle  in  early  morning.  Four  observers 
in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  19;  total  party-miles,  56  (12  on  foot, 
44  by  car).  Total,  40  species,  about  906  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count 
period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Winter  Wren,  Tree  Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow.) — Willard  Gray, 
James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Maurice  Hancock,  Edwin  Larson. 


Notes  on  the  Pennyrile  Count 

Pine  Siskins  were  seen  often  earlier  but  eluded  us  throughout  both 
counts:  Madisonville,  and  Pennyrile. — J.  W.  H. 

* * * * 


HENDERSON  (same  area  as  last  year,  including  Audubon  Park  and 
Alzey). — Dec.  30;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temp.  45°  to  60°;  wind  5 m.p.h. 
Thirteen  observers  in  five  parties.  Total  party-hours,  40  (on  foot,  by 
car  and  boat).  Total,  96  species,  about  31,755  individuals. — David  Adding- 
ton, King  Benson,  Bob  Bolds,  Robert  Bottomley,  Lora  Clark,  Nellie  Far- 
ley, William  Parker,  Mildred  Parsons,  John  Pfingston,  Virginia  Smith 
(compiler),  Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nat  Stanley,  Jr. 


Notes  on  the  Henderson  Count 

The  Common  Scoter,  apparently  a cripple,  was  seen  several  times 
at  about  20  feet  by  Bob  Bolds  and  William  Parker.  The  bird  was  on  the 
Ohio  River  6V2  miles  west  of  Henderson,  near  Diamond  Island.  The  water- 
fowl  count  was  made  by  Parker  and  Bolds. — V.  S. 

(No  details  on  Golden  Eagle,  Pigeon  Hawk,  or  Chipping  Sparrow. 
—Ed.) 


* * ❖ * 

SORGHO  (same  general  areas  as  in  past  years:  Ford  and  Rafferty 
Farms,  Panther  Creek  area,  and  territory  north  and  west  of  Sorgho; 
open  pasture  land,  swampy  area,  heavy  woods,  and  thickets  along  fence- 
rows). — Dec.  26;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temp.  32°  to  42°;  wind,  15-20  m.p.h. 
One  observer.  Total  party-hours,  9V2  (7  on  foot,  2V2  by  car).  Total,  37 
species,  about  767  individuals. — Joseph  Ford. 


* * 


* * 


YELVINGTON  (same  area  and  habitat  as  in  previous  years). — Dec. 
29;  8:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  temp.  40°  to  44°;  wind  5-10  m.p.h.,  higher  on 
river;  overcast  to  sunny.  Six  observers  in  three  parties.  Total  party-hours, 
24;  total  party-miles,  64  (11  on  foot,  53  by  car).  Total,  57  species,  2,080 
individuals. — Ronnie  Freels,  James  Krewson,  Wilton  Powell,  A.  L.  Powell 
(compiler),  George  Ray,  Lewis  Ray,  Mrs.  Marvin  Ray. 
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Notes  on  the  Yelvington  Count 

The  vast  fields  in  the  Ohio  River  bottoms  did  not  disclose  a single 
Horned  Lark  in  spite  of  much  walking  and  zigzagging  back  and  forth. 
Also  missing  were  the  Marsh  Hawks. 

Red-headed  Woodpeckers  were  noted  in  unusual  numbers — 33. 

The  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  found  by  George  Ray  and  carefully 
observed  by  both  Ray  and  the  compiler. — A.  L.  P. 

* * * * 

BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  Three  Springs  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green,  largely  the  area 
used  since  1918;  farmlands  25%,  stream  banks  30%,  suburban  15%, 
swamps  and  woods  30%). — Dec.  31;  6:20  a.m.  to  4:40  p.m.  Cloudy;  temp. 
58°  to  66°;  wind  SW,  5-18  m.p.h.;  unseasonably  mild.  Eleven  observers 
in  four  parties.  Total  party-hours,  36  (30  on  foot,  6 by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  207  (30  on  foot,  177  by  car).  Total,  58  species,  about  74,089  individ- 
uals.— Robert  W.  Barr,  William  F.  Freeh,  Millard  Gipson,  Delmer  Goff, 
Richard  E.  Hayden,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Robert  N.  Pace,  Marvin  Russell,  Her- 
bert E.  Shadowen,  Michael  Shadowen,  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Bowling  Green  Count 

Though  this  was  the  forty-eighth  consecutive  count  for  Bowling 
Green,  we  found  more  individuals  of  five  species  than  ever  before:  Spar- 
row Hawk  (21),  Mockingbird  (65),  Loggerhead  Shrike  (14),  House  Spar- 
row (3,802),  and  Eastern  Meadowlark  (273). 

The  very  high  wind,  which  lasted  all  day,  with  gusts  considerably 
above  the  average  velocity,  apparently  kept  us  from  seeing  such  species 
as  Hermit  Thrush,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  and  Myrtle  Warbler. 

The  figures  for  the  various  blackbirds  and  the  Starlings  are  actually 
far  below  what  we  really  sighted,  but  many  of  the  large  flocks  came 
over  us  so  early  in  the  morning  that  we  could  not  identify  them  ac- 
curately. 

Several  months  of  below-average  rainfall  have  left  most  of  our 
swampy  areas  dry;  late-summer  vegetation  was  often  stunted,  with 
resulting  scarcity  of  many  seed-bearing  plants. — G.  W. 

* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend,  and  covering  the  entire  park). — 
Dec.  26;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temp.  25°  to  35°;  wind  NW,  1-7  m.p.h.; 
ground  frozen  solid;  streams  open.  Nineteen  observers  in  five  parties. 
Total  party-hours,  45  (35  on  foot,  10  by  car);  total  party-miles,  75  (25 
on  foot,  50  by  car).  Total,  51  species,  about  4,443  individuals. — Mrs. 
George  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  III,  William  Freeh,  Mrs. 
James  Gillenwater,  Tim  Gillen  water,  Millard  Gipson,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr., 
George  McKinley,  Robert  N.  Pace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Wilton 
Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Ray,  Lewis  Ray,  Parker  Ritter,  Russell 
Starr,  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 
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Notes  on  the  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

This  was  the  tenth  cooperative  count  in  the  park,  with  participants 
from  the  park  itself,  Bowling  Green,  Maceo,  Owensboro,  Park  City, 
Glasgow,  and  some  visitors  from  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

The  exciting  find  was  the  1,546  Robins,  found  everywhere  in  the 
park. 

The  84  Eastern  Bluebirds  equalled  the  excellent  find  of  1964  and 
reassured  us  that  the  species  is  now  back  to  normal. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  woodpeckers  were  slightly  fewer 
than  in  most  recent  years. 

The  American  Woodcock  and  the  Brown-headed  Cowbird  are  new 
for  the  actual  counts  but  have  been  found  in  winter  several  times  before. 

The  360  Purple  Finches  set  a new  record  for  individuals. 

Species  on  the  1965  list  that  are  found  irregularly  in  winter  are  the 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  and  the  Pine  Siskin. 
— G.  W. 

H,  * * * 

GLASGOW  (areas  west  of  Glasgow:  Starr,  Winniger,  and  adjacent 
farms  along  Beaver  Creek;  slash  area;  Gillenwater  and  Bridadoon  farms, 
south  of  Glasgow;  the  “Narrows”  and  Peter’s  Creek  portion  of  Barren 
River  Lake). — Dec.  30;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  temp.  47°  to  65°;  wind, 
gusty  and  SW;  cloudy  all  day.  Six  observers  in  four  parties.  Total,  45 
species,  about  1,611  individuals. — Mrs.  George  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Marquita  Gil- 
lenwater, Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Moore,  Faye  Starr,  Russell 
Starr  (compiler). 

% * * * 

BURKESVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
junction  of  Kentucky  Highway  61  and  704,  to  include  Lawson’s  Bottom, 
Clay  Lick  Bottom,  Circus  Creek,  Bix  Renox  Creek,  Lewis  Creek,  Burkes- 
ville, Irish  Bottom,  Myers’  Ridge,  String  Ridge,  Scott’s  Bottom,  Cedar 
Creek,  and  Bear  Creek). — Dec.  22;  6:25  a.m.  to  4:55  p.m.;  temp.  25°  to  60°; 
wind  SW,  5-15  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party-hours, 
10%  (3  on  foot,  7y2  by  car);  total  party-miles,  101  (3  on  foot,  98  by  car). 
Total,  37  species,  447  individuals. — Charles  Guthrie  (compiler),  David 
Wells. 


Notes  on  the  Burkesville  Count 

The  Red-headed  Woodpecker  is  a new  species  for  our  Christmas 
Bird  Counts  in  this  area. — C.  G. 

* * * * 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  AREA  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter 
circle,  center  2 miles  southwest  of  park  entrance,  largely  the  area  used 
last  year,  including  some  open  fields  outside  the  park;  deciduous  woods 
17%,  brushy  fields  43%,  open  fields  22%,  creek  and  river  banks  18%). — 
Dec.  28;  7:30  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Cloudy  in  a.m.,  clear  in  p.m.;  temp.  24°  to 
45°.  Ponds  frozen,  creeks  and  river  open,  heavy  fog  along  river  until 
11:00  a.m.  Ten  observers  in  five  parties.  Total  party-hours,  35V2  (27V2 
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on  foot,  8 by  car);  total  party-miles,  111  (13  on  foot,  98  by  car).  Total, 
61  species,  about  3,752  individuals. — Floyd  Carpenter,  Joseph  Croft,  Ethel 
Lovell,  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Louis  Pieper,  William  Rowe,  Anne  L.  Stamm 
(compiler),  F.  W.  Stamm,  Albert  Westerman,  John  Westerman. 

Notes  on  the  Otter  Creek  Park  Area  Count 

The  number  of  species  recorded  this  year  represents  a new  high 
for  the  area — 61.  However,  the  number  of  individuals  was  down  from 
last  year  and  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  blackbirds. 

Robins  were  unusually  common  in  all  parts  of  the  park.  The  Catbird, 
observed  by  Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Albert  Westerman,  was  found  in  a 
honeysuckle  thicket.  The  Brown  Thrasher  was  flushed  from  a black- 
berry patch  by  Albert  Westerman. 

The  most  unusual  bird  on  the  census  list  was  the  Grasshopper  Spar- 
row. This  species  has  never  been  recorded  on  previous  counts.  The 
bird  was  flushed  repeatedly  from  tall,  dense  grass  in  a large  meadow; 
finally  it  perched  against  a dark  background  at  the  edge  of  the  field, 
where  it  was  studied  by  William  Rowe.  He  watched  the  bird  from  a 
distance  of  20  feet,  then  10  feet.  Rowe  made  on-the-spot  notes,  which 
were  shown  to  the  compiler.  It  is,  of  course,  best  to  have  two  competent 
observers  view  any  unusual  species  when  winter  specimens  have  not 
been  taken.  However,  this  particular  bird  was  studied  under  favorable 
conditions  and  by  a competent  observer. — A.  L.  S. 


J-S  :J:  :j: 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
on  Highway  42  one  mile  southwest  of  junction  of  Highway  42  and  22  as 
in  previous  years;  deciduous  woods  25%,  brushy  fields  15%,  fields  and 
pastures  25%,  swamps  and  marshes  5%,  Ohio  River  and  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  30%). — Dec.  26;  6:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Mostly  clear;  temp.  23°  to  38°; 
wind  SW  to  NW,  2-10  m.p.h.;  most  water  open.  Twenty-six  observers  in 
eight  parties.  Total  party-hours,  65  (39  on  foot,  26  by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  266  (40  on  foot,  226  by  car).  Total,  93  species,  9,615  individuals. — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancey  Altsheler,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd  Carpenter, 
Joseph  E.  Croft,  John  Y.  Hamilton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Lovell, 
Robert  Menke,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  (compiler),  Mrs. 
H.  V.  Noland,  Louis  Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  William  Rowe,  Evelyn  J. 
Schneider,  Bernice  B.  Shannon,  Francis  P.  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne 
L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Chester  E.  Sundquist,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie, 
Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

Notes  on  the  Louisville  Count 

If  Starlings  are  disregarded,  this  is  one  of  the  lowest  counts  for  in- 
dividuals in  recent  years.  Despite  19  species  of  waterfowl,  total  numbers 
of  individuals  in  this  category  were  down  considerably.  All-time  high 
counts  were  recorded,  however,  for  American  Widgeon,  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  and  Savannah  Sparrow.  The  Shoveler, 
a female,  was  carefully  identified  by  the  Schneider  party  and  constitutes 
a second  count  record;  there  are  several  other  winter  records  for  the 
region.  The  House  Wren  was  collected  and  is  a new  count  record.  The 
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White-winged  Crossbills  were  recorded  by  the  Slack  party  at  their 
usual  haunts  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery.  The  Lincoln’s  Sparrow  was  re- 
corded by  the  Shannons,  a second  count  record.- — B.  L.  M. 

* * * * 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Boyle  County  Court  House;  deciduous  woods  15%,  open  fields  and  pas- 
tures 70%,  farm  yards,  orchards  and  gardens  10%,  towns  5%). — Dec.  22; 
7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Clear;  temp.  27°  to  63°;  wind,  2 m.p.h.;  water  open. 
Eighteen  observers  in  seven  parties.  Total  party-hours,  42  (12  on  foot, 
30  by  car);  total  party-miles,  310  (15  on  foot,  295  by  car).  Total,  59 
species,  9,478  individuals. — Mrs.  Richard  Caldwell,  E.  W.  Cook,  Jackson 
Davis,  Margaret  Glore,  Scott  Glore,  Edna  Drill  Heck,  Frank  Heck,  Mrs. 
West  T.  Hill,  J.  W.  Kemper  (compiler),  Patricia  Kemper,  Dale  Lynn, 
Milinda  McWhorter,  Timmy  Middleton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Myers,  Thurman 
Preston,  Donnie  Short,  LeRoy  Ullrich,  David  White. 

Notes  on  the  Danville  Count 

Bewick’s  Wrens  are  increasing  here  after  being  almost  a rarity  for 
several  years.  Pine  Siskins  have  been  fairly  common  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter,  but  unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  find  any  on  the  count 
day.  It  has  been  several  winters  since  we  have  had  siskins  here.  Our 
towhee  population  is  almost  zero. — J.  W.  K. 

* * * ❖ 

FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Forks  of  Elkhorn,  same  general  area  as  usual  except  8 miles  by  amphi- 
car  on  the  Kentucky  River  by  the  Bing  and  Grayson  party). — Dec.  26; 
7:15  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.;  partly  cloudy,  becoming  clear;  temp.  26°  to  37°; 
wind  N,  5-8  m.p.h.;  preceding  day  cloudy  with  strong  winds,  water  open 
with  levels  quite  low.  Nine  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours, 
45  (26  on  foot,  19  by  car);  total  party-miles,  94  (28  on  foot,  66  by  car). 
Total,  50  species,  5,125  individuals. — Marvin  Bing,  Ann  Dawson,  Mary 
Grayson,  Charles  Grayson,  Bill  Grayson,  Donald  Howard,  Jean  Jones, 
Jeff  Jones,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Frankfort  Count 

Total  count  of  individuals  is  up  this  year,  largely  due  to  several  siz- 
able flocks  of  crows.  No  Long-eared  Owls  were  found,  although  a care- 
ful search  was  made  in  cedar  thickets  frequented  by  these  birds  in 
previous  years.  The  Pine  Siskin  has  been  present  in  numbers  this  fall, 
but  only  a single  individual  was  found  on  the  count;  it  was  feeding  on 
a small  ragweed  plant  in  a bare  pasture. — H.  P.  J. 

* * * * 

LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
East  Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  to  include  23  miles  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  Lexington  Reservoirs  1-4,  Nicholasville,  most  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Experimental  Farm;  surface  water  2%,  deciduous  woods  3%, 
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towns  and  suburbs  4%,  pasture,  cultivated  lands,  hedgerows,  farmlots 
91%). — Jan.  2;  6:50  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.;  temp.  54°  to  58°;  wind,  0-5  m.p.h.; 
intermittent  rain,  no  snow  cover,  all  water  open.  Twenty-one  observers 
in  12  parties.  Total  party-hours,  80  (45  on  foot,  35  by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  388  (51  on  foot,  337  by  car).  Total,  58  species,  about  8,152  individ- 
uals.— Mrs.  H.  W.  Alexander,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Allen,  Miss 
Cecil  Bull,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Mrs.  Woodrow  Feck,  M.  B.  Flynn  (com- 
piler), Mrs.  Maude  Hurt,  Howard  P.  Jones,  Dr.  W.  T.  Maxson,  Bernice 
McClure,  Frank  S.  Pattie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Reece,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  K. 
Robbins,  Dr.  K.  M.  Stevens,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Uterhart,  Conley  Webster, 
Robert  N.  Welch. 


Notes  on  the  Lexington  Count 

Although  the  Green-winged  Teal,  Canvasback,  Pintail,  and  American 
Widgeon  were  observed  two  days  before  the  count,  surprisingly  few 
ducks  were  noted  on  count  day. 

The  Turkey  Vulture,  Horned  Lark,  and  Redwinged  Blackbird  were 
expected  but  none  were  seen.  Few  grackles  were  in  evidence. — M.  F. 

^ 

KLEBER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (formerly  Kleber 
Song  Bird  Sanctuary — all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
about  5 miles  from  Kentucky  Highway  127  and  368;  same  general  areas 
as  in  1962). — Dec.  31;  7:45  a.m.  to  5:15  p.m.;  temp.  57°  to  66°;  wind  SW, 
gusts  up  to  35  m.p.h.  in  a.m.,  and  29  m.p.h.  in  p.m.  Four  observers  in  two 
parties.  Total  party  hours,  11%;  total  party-miles  54 V2  (45V2  by  car,  9 on 
foot).  Total,  45  species,  about  1,356  individuals. — Joseph  Croft,  Howard 
P.  Jones,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (compiler),  F.  W.  Stamm. 


Notes  on  the  Kleber  Count 

This  was  our  highest  species  count,  although  numbers  were  down, 
particularly  of  the  sparrows.  We  were  surprised  to  find  13  Black  Vul- 
tures. The  Bluebirds  were  more  numerous  than  in  recent  years. — A.  L.  S. 

* * * * 

RICHMOND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Duncannon  3 miles  south  of  Richmond;  deciduous  woods  5%,  fields  and 
pastures  90%,  farmyards  2%,  towns  3%). — Dec.  21;  7:45  a.m.  to  5:45  a.m. 
Cloudy  in  a.m.,  partly  cloudy  to  clear  in  p.m.;  temp.  30°  to  37°;  wind 
from  SW,  W,  SE,  6-12  m.p.h.;  waters  open,  few  ice  edges,  very  light 
snow  flurries  in  a.m.  Five  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours, 
10  (IV2  on  foot,  8V2  by  car);  total  party-miles,  80  (2  on  foot,  78  by  car). 
Total,  33  species,  919  individuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period,  but  not  on 
count  day:  Turkey  Vulture,  Blue  Jay,  Robin.) — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Branley 
Branson,  William  S.  Broughton,  John  A.  Cheek,  II  (compiler),  Victor 
Lotrich. 
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WILLARD  (about  10  miles  through  creek  bottom,  brushy  fields  and 
woodland  areas). — Dec.  26;  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temp.  34°  to  31°; 
clear  and  sunny  all  day.  One  observer.  Total  party-hours,  8;  total  party- 
miles,  10  on  foot.  Total,  29  species,  386  individuals. — Ercel  Kozee. 


* * 


* * 


ADDITIONAL  COUNTS 

ASHLAND — Jan.  1;  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  temp.  50°;  wind  5 m.p.h.; 
rain  all  day.  Count  made  by  car.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total,  30 
species,  about  597  individuals. — Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  2;  Sparrow  Hawk, 
2;  Killdeer,  2;  Barred  Owl,  1;  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  5;  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  3;  Blue  Jay, 
9;  Common  Crow,  10;  Carolina  Chickadee,  22;  Tufted  Titmouse,  3;  Caro- 
lina Wren,  4;  Mockingbird,  3;  Robin,  44;  Eastern  Bluebird,  9;  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet,  1;  Cedar  Waxwing,  12;  Starling,  280;  Myrtle  Warbler, 
2;  House  Sparrow,  50;  Common  Grackle,  10;  Cardinal,  35;  American 
Goldfinch,  7;  Rufous-sided  Towhee,  3;  Slate-colored  Junco,  40;  Field 
Sparrow,  11;  White-crowned  Sparrow,  5;  White-throated  Sparrow,  2; 
Song  Sparrow,  17. — Lois  Forson,  Walter  Forson  (compiler). 


* * * * 


LOVELY — (vicinity  of  Lovely,  Tug  River  and  Wolf  Creek,  Buck 
Branch  of  Wolf  Creek;  fields  and  roadsides  60%,  woodlands  30%,  thickets 
10%).- — Jan.  1;  warm,  rainy.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total,  18  species, 
158  individuals. — Bobwhite,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker, 
Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  Winter 
Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Robin,  House  Sparrow,  Cardinal,  American  Gold- 
finch, Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Slate-colored  Junco,  Field  Sparrow,  White- 
throated  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow. — R.  L.  Chapman,  Rufus  M.  Reed 
(compiler). 


* 


WHITE  PIGEON,  Michigan  (same  general  area  as  in  previous  years). 
— Jan.  1;  8:00  a.m.  to  11:33  a.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  25°  to  46°;  wind  E, 
very  light.  One  observer.  Total  miles,  3V2  on  foot.  Total,  22  species,  220 
individuals. — Common  Goldeneye,  2;  Marsh  Hawk,  1;  Yellow-shafted 
Flicker,  1;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  2;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Downy 
Woodpecker,  2;  Horned  Lark,  15;  Blue  Jay,  7;  Common  Crow,  2;  Black- 
capped  Chickadee,  6;  Tufted  Titmouse,  1;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  3; 
Cedar  Waxwing,  22;  Starling,  6;  House  Sparrow,  40;  Redwinged  Black- 
bird, 1;  Cardinal,  3;  Common  Redpoll,  3;  American  Goldfinch,  26;  Slate- 
colored  Junco,  4;  Tree  Sparrow,  71,  Song  Sparrow,  1. — Oscar  McKinley 
Bryens. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

AN  UNUSUAL  HAWK  CASUALTY 

On  October  19,  1965,  Coach  Larry  McDonald,  of  the  Cumberland 
County  High  School,  brought  a bird  to  me  for  identification.  He  had  found 
the  injured  bird  on  the  floor  of  his  office;  it  died  soon  afterward.  A 
broken  window  pane  and  shattered  glass  on  the  floor  indicated  that  the 
large  bird  had  flown  through  the  window,  breaking  the  glass  and  in- 
juring itself.  I examined  it  carefully  and  identified  it  as  an  immature 
Cooper’s  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperii)  on  the  basis  of  color,  size,  and  gen- 
eral characteristics. — CHARLES  S.  GUTHRIE,  Burkesville. 

* * * * 

FIRST  WINTER  RECORD  OF  THE 
BLACK-THROATED  GREEN  WARBLER 

On  December  19,  1965,  I observed  a Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
(Dendroica  virens)  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes,  Trigg  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Mengel  (Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965)  made  no  mention  of  overwinter- 
ing by  the  species  in  the  state  and  listed  October  25  as  the  latest  fall 
record.  Thus,  this  appears  to  be  the  first  winter  record  of  the  species  in 
Kentucky. 

The  bird  was  carefully  identified  as  it  searched  for  food  about  20 
feet  up  in  a bushy  Virginia  Pine  (Pinus  virginiana).  I was  first  attracted 
by  the  typical  call  note  of  the  species  and  observed  the  bird  in  excellent 
light  for  several  minutes  with  lOx  binoculars  from  a distance  of  about 
30  feet.  The  presence  of  a considerable  amount  of  black  on  the  throat 
and  upper  breast  and  the  intensity  of  plumage  color  suggest  that  it  was 
an  adult  male.  The  fairly  intense  yellow  cheek  patches,  yellow-olive, 
unstreaked  dorsum,  and  black  on  throat,  upper  breast  and  sides  of  breast, 
with  remainder  of  underparts  white  eliminate  all  similar  species  in- 
cluding accidentals  in  the  East,  such  as  Townsend’s  Warbler  (D.  town- 
sendi),  which  were  consciously  considered  at  the  time  of  identification. — 
KENNETH  P.  ABLE,  Louisville. 

* * * * 

LATE  RECORD  OF  EASTERN  KINGBIRD 

IN  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES 

The  mild  fall  of  1965  resulted  in  a number  of  late  records  of  summer 
resident  birds,  as  witnessed  by  members  of  the  KOS.  A case  in  point 
was  the  Eastern  Kingbird  (Tyrannus  tyrannus)  observed  by  several 
members  on  November  8,  1965,  on  Duncan  Range  in  western  Trigg 
County.  The  range  extends  east  and  west,  bordering  on  the  east  shore 
of  Kentucky  Lake  within  what  is  more  recently  known  as  the  Land 
Between  the  Lakes.  The  range  was  originally  cleared  and  seeded  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  winter  graze  for  Canada  Geese  (Branta  canadensis) 
and  other  forms  of  wildlife  which  inhabit  the  area.  The  range  abounds 
with  kingbirds  during  the  summer  months. 

Our  party  arrived  in  the  area  about  8:30  a.m.  and  progressed  slowly 
down  the  field  parallel  to  a barbed  wire  fence  which  extends  to  the 
lake.  The  bird  was  seen  at  close  range  by  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Mabel  Slack, 
Dr.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Joseph  Croft,  Dr.  Ray  Nall,  Oscar  McKinley 
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Bryens,  the  author  and  others.  A careful  study  of  the  bird,  its  plumage, 
its  habits  and  flight  pattern  under  collective  observation  left  no  doubt 
that  the  state’s  latest  record  was  going  into  the  book.  It  was  still  present 
when  the  party  left  at  11:30  a.m. 

Previous  late  records  for  the  state,  as  recorded  by  Mengel  in  Birds 
of  Kentucky,  are  the  following:  September  23,  1921,  Letcher  County; 
September  29,  Danville;  September  23,  Louisville;  September  23,  Warren 
County. — WILLARD  GRAY,  La  Center. 

* * * * 


BOOK  REVIEW 

A NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  BIRDS,  edited  by  Sir  A.  Landsborough 

Thomson. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,  330  West  42nd  St,  New  York,  N.Y,  1964: 

928  pp,  ill.  with  16  pp.  col.  pis,  32  pp.  black-and-white  photos  and 

over  300  line  drawings.  $17.50. 

Here  is  an  important  publication  in  ornithology — A New  Dictionary 
of  Birds.  This  broad  work  of  reference  on  birds,  and  on  a world-wide 
basis,  is  the  result  of  one  of  three  projects  undertaken  by  the  British 
Ornithologists’  Union  in  celebration  of  its  centenary  in  1959.  The  diction- 
ary, edited  by  Sir  Landsborough  Thomson,  includes  contributions  from 
more  than  200  specialists  drawn  from  every  continent  and  27  countries. 
Among  the  eminent  American  ornithologists  whose  signed  articles  appear 
here  are  Dean  Amadon,  Herbert  Friedmann,  George  Hines  Lowery,  Ernst 
Mayr,  Alden  Holmes  Miller,  and  Alexander  Wetmore. 

The  book  contains  a vast  amount  of  well-organized  information  not 
elsewhere  available  under  one  cover.  A large  part  of  it  consists  of  major 
articles  on  general  subjects  relating  to  birds  as  a class  and  deals  with 
their  structure,  evolution,  distribution,  classification,  life  histories,  be- 
havior, adaptations,  and  their  relation  with  mankind.  Others  deal  with 
the  families  of  birds.  The  articles  of  encyclopedic  length  (e.g,  singing) 
are  interspersed  with  shorter  entries  defining  terms  used  in  ornithological 
science. 

Entries  are  arranged  alphabetically,  with  generous  cross-references, 
so  that  the  dictionary  constitutes  its  own  index. 

The  book  is  relatively  free  of  errors  for  a work  of  this- size.  However, 
one  obvious  mistake  that  will  escape  few  readers  is  the  black-and-white 
illustration  (p.  315)  of  a Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher,  labeled  as  the  “Eastern 
Kingbird.” 

This  volume  is  well  illustrated  with  more  than  300  line  drawings,  32 
pages  of  black-and-white  photographs,  and  16  pages  of  color  plates.  The 
photographs,  from  30  leading  photographers,  show  different  activities  of 
birds.  It  includes  prefaces  by  R.  E.  Moreau,  president  of  the  British 
Ornithologists’  Union,  and  Dr.  Austin  L.  Rand,  past  president  of  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union. 

This  reviewer  believes  that  anyone  who  has  been  searching  for  an- 
swers to  certain  ornithological  questions  will  surely  find  them  in  this 
well-planned  dictionary  of  birds;  it  is  a valuable  source  of  information  for 
ornithologists,  biologists,  and  laymen  interested  in  birds. — A.  L.  S. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

A CORRECTION 

In  The  Kentucky  Warbler  for  November,  1965  (Vol.  XLI,  No.  4), 
on  p.  63,  line  27,  for  “decurved”  (with  reference  to  Avocet  bill)  read 
“upcurved.” 

* * * * 

SPRING  FIELD  STUDY 

Don’t  forget  that  on  March  18-20,  at  Bowling  Green,  the  K.  O.  S. 
is  to  have  its  eleventh  spring  field  study.  Plan  now  to  attend!  Full  de- 
tails of  our  meeting  will  be  sent  some  weeks  before  these  dates. 


^ ^ 

BURT  L.  MONROE,  SR.,  A.  O.  U.  TREASURER 

At  the  Eighty-third  Stated  Meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists’ 
Union,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  23-27,  1965,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  was 
elected  treasurer.  He  succeeds  Robert  J.  Newman,  Museum  of  Zoology, 
Louisiana  State  University. 

BIRDS  OF  KENTUCKY 

KOS  members  wishing  to  purchase  Robert  M.  Mengel’s  book,  The 
Birds  of  Kentucky,  may  order  copies  through  the  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’  Union  (see  above),  Ridge  Road,  Anchorage,  Ken- 
tucky 40223.  The  price  is  $10.00,  prepaid.  If  you  are  a member  of  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union,  the  price  is  $8.00.  We  will  have  a re- 
view of  the  book  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler. 

•I*  H* 

KOS  LOSES  VALUED  MEMBERS 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  October  23,  1965,  of  Mr.  Homer 
C.  Pogue.  He  was  a member  of  the  Murray  Chapter.  He  frequently 
showed  his  excellent  color  slides  of  birds  at  a number  of  spring  meet- 
ings. His  many  friends  will  miss  him. 

Miss  Esther  Mason,  a member  of  long-standing,  passed  away  on 
January  28,  1966.  Miss  Mason,  before  her  illness,  had  been  active  in  the 
Louisville  Chapter  (Beckham  Bird  Club).  She  served  as  president  of  the 
Beckham  Club  in  1943-44,  and  again  in  1953-54.  She  also  served  as  vice 
president  for  a period  of  three  years,  and  was  the  Club’s  secretary  in 
1941-42.  Miss  Mason  had  been  librarian  with  the  Louisville  High  Schools, 
and  formerly  worked  for  three  years  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
Library. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

THE  COVER 

The  cover  picture  is  a reproduction  of  John  L.  Ridgway’s  painting  of 
the  Mississippi  Kite  made  in  the  late  1800’s  and  included  in  A.  K.  Fisher’s 
book,  The  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  1893). 


(Continued  on  page  36) 
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NOTES  FROM  FULTON  COUNTY 

Joseph  Croft  and  William  Rowe 


Fulton  County,  the  southwesternmost  of  Kentucky’s  counties  and 
situated  partly  in  the  rich  alluvial  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
has  long  been  of  especial  ornithological  interest  on  account  of  the 
southern  element  in  its  avifauna.  Our  primary  knowledge  of  the  birds 
of  this  area  comes  from  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  L.  Otley  Pindar,  who 
studied  here  for  variously  extended  periods  during  the  years  1884-1893 
and  published  three  major  papers  summarizing  his  observations  (Orni- 
thologist and  Oologist,  12:54-55,  84-85,  1887;  Auk,  6:310-316,  1889;  Wilson 
Bull.,  37:77-88,  163-169,  1925);  in  the  years  since,  others  have  made 
occasional  observations,  though  there  has  been  no  resident  student  of 
birds  in  the  area.  In  the  notes  below  are  presented  a few  recent  observa- 
tions, based  primarily  on  our  visit  to  Fulton  County  on  June  26-27,  1965, 
and  supplemented  by  a few  additional  observations  made  by  Croft,  April 
13-15,  1966.  We  were  particularly  interested  in  searching  for  birds  char- 
acteristic of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley — notably  the  Mississippi  Kite, 
Fish  Crow,  and  Swainson’s  Warbler — and  notes  on  all  three  species  are 
included  here.  In  many  cases  we  have  made  comparisons,  necessarily 
limited  and  tentative  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  our  observations, 
with  conditions  as  Pindar  found  them  some  three-quarters  of  a century 
ago;  plainly  there  have  been  some  significant  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  avifauna.  All  references  to  Pindar’s  work  are  taken  from  his  final 
paper,  published  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin  and  cited  above. 

Herons.  On  our  June  visit  we  recorded  five  species,  none  in  notable 
numbers.  In  addition  to  the  Green  Heron  (Butorides  virescens),  these 
were  the  Little  Blue  Heron  (Florida  caerulea),  47;  Common  Egret 
(Casmerodius  albus),  eight;  Snowy  Egret  (Leucophoyx  thula),  one;  and 
Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  (Nyctanassa  violacea),  three.  In  April  two 
additional  species  were  noted,  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  herodias)  and 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron  (Nycticorax  nycticorax).  Though  the  Snowy 
Egret  varied  in  abundance  during  Pindar’s  time,  and  the  Little  Blue 
Heron  was  fairly  common  in  summer,  the  Common  Egret  and  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Heron  were  known,  respectively,  only  from  feathers  of 
one  specimen  and  a dead  bird  examined  by  Pindar.  These  changes  of 
status  in  this  area  are  of  course  what  would  be  expected  from  the  re- 
covery of  numbers  and  extension  of  range,  respectively,  of  these  two 
species  in  the  present  century. 

We  were  unsuccessful  in  finding  evidence  of  any  active  heronries, 
though  it  is  to  be  expected  there  are  such  in  the  county.  We  were  told 
by  a local  fisherman  and  trapper  of  two  areas  formerly  used  as  nesting 
grounds;  we  had  not  time  to  visit  one  of  these,  and  are  uncertain  we 
found  the  exact  location  of  the  other.  We  kept  close  watch  of  pastures 
and  other  areas  for  possible  Cattle  Egrets  (Bubulcus  ibis),  which  have 
recently  established  a nesting  site  only  30  miles  southward  in  Tennes- 
see, near  Dyersburg  (Coffey,  Migrant,  35:54,  1964),  but  saw  none. 
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Mississippi  Kite  (Ictinia  misisippiensis) . This  species  headed  our 
list  of  desired  birds,  and  we  were  rewarded  with  extended  studies  of 
nine  of  these  graceful  and  confiding  raptors.  On  June  26  we  found  a 
loose  group  of  five  birds  some  miles  north  of  Hickman,  very  near  the 
Mississippi  and  at  the  edge  of  a swampy  woods  and  extensive  corn 
fields.  Before  the  birds  came  into  sight,  our  attention  was  called  to  them 
by  the  distinctive  two-noted  call,  a high-pitched  whistle,  the  first  note 
higher  and  quite  emphatic,  the  second  falling  as  though  in  a release 
of  breath.  We  observed  the  birds  both  in  flight  and  perched  in  the  tops 
of  trees.  The  very  long,  pointed  wings  made  the  birds  appear  surprisingly 
large  in  flight,  when  the  white  area  of  the  upper  rear  edge  of  the  sec- 
ondaries was  especially  striking.  Three  of  the  birds  had  the  black  tails 
of  adults;  the  tail  pattern  of  a fourth,  seen  only  at  some  distance,  could 
not  be  determined.  The  fifth  bird,  seen  perched  in  a tree  at  some  30 
yards,  had  black  and  white  bands  on  the  tail,  indicating  a sub-adult 
plumage,  though  it  lacked  completely  the  breast  streaking  of  immature 
birds  pictured  in  plates.  This  bird,  unlike  the  others,  had  a brown  cast 
to  the  back  and  was  darker  on  the  back  of  the  head,  where  the  heads 
of  the  others  appeared  lightest.  We  watched  these  birds  time  and  again 
make  seemingly  effortless  forays  out  over  the  fields,  sporting  in  the  air 
and  uttering  their  call  note  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  following  morning,  some  twenty  miles  distant  in  the  isolated 
“Kentucky  Bend”  section,  we  found  four  additional  birds  about  the 
edges  of  extensive  woods  and  cotton  fields.  Two  of  these  birds  had 
banded  tails,  with  wing  and  head  patches  only  slightly  paler  than  the 
overall  gray  coloring,  while  the  other  two  had  distinctly  whitish  patches 
and  solidly  black  tails.  On  both  days  we  observed  one  of  the  kites 
harrying  a Common  Crow  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos),  a habit  noted  by 
Audubon  in  his  early  description  of  the  species  (“it  . . . soon  forces  a 
Crow  to  retreat  to  the  woods”:  quoted  in  Bent,  U.  S.  Natl.  Mus.  Bull. 
167,  p.  68).  We  have  since  received  word  that  three  kites  were  seen  at  the 
ferry  crossing  at  Hickman  on  August  16,  1964,  by  Richard  Anderson  and 
other  observers  from  St.  Louis. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  range  of  this  essentially 
southern  hawk  extended  rather  far  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  did  that 
of  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite  (Elanoides  forficatus),  and  there  were  reports 
of  its  occurrence  as  a common  bird  in  parts  of  southern  Illinois  (see,  e.g., 
Cory,  Birds  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  1909,  p.  454).  Our  knowledge  of  the 
bird  in  Kentucky  during  that  period  is  limited  (aside  from  Nelson’s 
observations  around  Cairo,  Illinois,  made  partly  over  the  Ohio  River:  see 
Mengel,  Birds  of  Kentucky,  pp.  204-205)  to  Pindar’s  report  that  it  was 
then,  like  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  a rare  summer  visitant,  and  “never 
seen  earlier  than  July  15”;  he  made  no  intimation  regarding  its  possible 
nesting,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  other  species  suspected  of  breeding  in 
the  county. 

At  any  rate,  for  reasons  not  entirely  clear,  although  probably  in- 
cluding observations  made  along  gunsights,  sometime  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century  this  gentle  and  unsuspicious  bird  of  prey  virtually  disap- 
peared from  its  range  along  the  Mississippi  River  north  of  Memphis;  al- 
though on  the  basis  of  an  observation  made  as  late  as  1927  it  was  sug- 
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gested  that  the  bird  might  yet  be  breeding  in  southern  Illinois  (Cahn 
and  Hyde,  Wilson  Bull.,  41:35-36,  1929).  During  the  period  between  Pin- 
dar’s time  and  the  present,  the  only  Kentucky  observations  have  been 
of  wandering  birds  reported  much  to  the  northeast,  in  Bullitt  County  in 
1937  (Carpenter,  Ky.  Warbler,  13:29-30,  1937)  and  in  Jefferson  County  in 
the  springs  of  1953  (Stamm  and  Cole,  Ky.  Warbler,  30:12,  1954)  and  1955 
(Carpenter,  Ky.  Warbler,  31:70,  1955). 

Since  at  least  1961,  however,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Mississippi  Kite  is  re-occupying  its  former  range  in  this  section, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  showing  a notable  increase  in  the  Gulf 
states.  Apparently  the  bird  may  now  reasonably  be  looked  for  in  suit- 
able areas  between  Memphis  and  St.  Louis;  at  the  latter  and  northern- 
most locality  two  juvenile  birds  were  seen  in  late  summer  of  1962,  where 
an  adult  pair  had  been  noted  through  the  summer  (Audubon  Field  Notes, 
16:479,  1962).  The  species  has  also  been  seen  there  irregularly  each  sum- 
mer since;  on  June  7,  1965,  for  example,  shortly  before  our  trip  to  Ful- 
ton County,  Rowe  saw  two  adult  birds  in  bottomlands  near  St.  Louis. 
Since  1961  the  kite  has  been  observed  a number  of  times  at  Reelf oot 
Lake,  not  far  below  the  Kentucky  line,  and  in  1964  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Ornithological  Society  watched  a pair  carrying  material  to  a 
nest  there  (Ganier,  Migrant,  35:30,  1964).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
same  is  to  be  expected  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is  welcome  indeed  to  have 
this  bird  back  in  the  Kentucky  avifauna  after  so  long  an  absence. 

Least  Tern  (Sterna  albifrons).  On  June  26  we  saw  four  of  these 
birds  flying  over  the  Mississippi.  Listed  by  Pindar  as  “a  very  rare  sum- 
mer habitant,”  this  species  has  since  been  found  breeding  (see  Mengel, 
op.  cit.,  p.  262). 

Horned  Lark  (Eremophila  alpestris).  This  is  plainly  one  species 
whose  status  has  changed  radically  in  Kentucky  in  this  century.  Pindar 
listed  the  subspecies  praticola  as  “a  common  winter  habitant,”  making 
no  mention  of  any  summer  observations.  As  would  be  expected,  we  found 
it  fairly  common  in  June  in  the  extensive  open  fields  of  this  area,  and 
the  bird  was  considerably  more  in  evidence  in  April.  It  might  be  noted 
that  in  the  last  century  Pindar  likewise  recorded  the  Robin  (Turdus 
migratorius)  only  as  a winter  bird,  while  today  it  has  become  fairly 
common  in  suitable  habitats  here  and  has  spread  far  southward  into  the 
Gulf  states. 

Fish  Crow  (Corvus  ossifragus).  On  our  June  visit  we  gave  careful 
attention  to  the  crows  in  the  Mississippi  bottomlands,  but  found  none 
that  were  assignable  by  their  calls  to  this  species.  Some,  naturally,  kept 
their  silence  while  we  were  around.  On  April  14,  however,  Croft,  who 
is  familiar  with  the  species  and  its  calls  in  eastern  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
found  four  Fish  Crows  in  the  Kentucky  Bend  section  (one  single,  calling, 
and  one  calling  in  a close-knit  group  of  three  like-sized  crows).  None  of 
these  four  gave  indication  of  attachment  to  a particular  area.  The  fol- 
lowing day  several  others  were  found  about  four  miles  below  the  Ken- 
tucky line,  around  Reelfoot  Lake.  Mengel  (op.  cit.,  p.  518)  includes  this 
species  on  the  hypothetical  list  for  Kentucky,  on  the  basis  of  Coffey’s 
observation  of  two  birds  at  Hickman  in  May  1959.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
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that  an  occasional  pair  nests  in  the  bottomlands.  This  species  has  just 
recently  been  added  to  the  Missouri  list,  on  the  basis  of  observations  and 
a specimen,  in  breeding  condition,  from  Mississippi  County,  just  across 
the  river  from  Fulton  County  (Easterla,  Wilson  Bull.,  77:297-298,  1965). 

Vireos.  In  June  we  noted  the  four  regular  summer  vireos  of  central 
and  western  Kentucky.  The  White-eyed  (Vireo  griseus)  was  common  in 
shrubby  areas,  a decided  change  from  its  status  in  Pindar’s  time,  when 
it  was,  rather  surprisingly,  recorded  as  rare  in  summer.  We  noted  only 
one  Warbling  Vireo  (V.  gilvus),  called  by  Pindar  “a  rare  migrant,  and 
probably  a very  rare  summer  habitant.” 

Warblers.  In  lowland  woods  in  June  the  three  commonest  warblers 
were,  in  order,  the  Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticilla),  Prothonotary  Warbler 
(Protonotaria  citrea),  and  Parula  Warbler  (Parula  americana).  Plainly, 
then,  the  composition  of  the  breeding  warbler  population  has  shifted  not- 
ably since  Pindar’s  time,  for  he  mentions  the  Redstart  and  Parula  only 
as  migrants,  and  the  Prothonotary  only  as  a “rather  rare”  summer  bird. 
The  earlier  status  of  all  three  seems  surprising,  especially  since  suitable 
habitats  would  likely  have  been  more  widespread  then.  Pindar  was  also 
uncertain  whether  the  Cerulean  Warbler  (Dendroica  cerulea)  was  a sum- 
mer bird,  and  found  the  Hooded  Warbler  (Wilsonia  citrina)  “very  rare.” 
We  noted  two  of  the  former,  and  found  the  latter  uncommon  or  fairly 
common  locally.  The  Kentucky  Warbler  (Oporornis  formosus),  most  sur- 
prisingly considered  a rare  summer  bird  by  Pindar,  was  fairly  common 
in  many  wooded  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  we  failed  to  note  any  Oven- 
birds,  while  in  Pindar’s  time  they  were  common  in  summer. 

The  one  warbler  for  which  we  made  a special  search  was  the  Swain- 
son’s  Warbler  (Limnothlypis  swainsonii).  On  June  26  we  found  one  of 
these  birds  singing  persistently  in  a large  bottomland  woods  not  far 
from  the  area  where  the  Mississippi  Kites  were  first  found.  Though  the 
singer  was  seen  only  briefly,  very  near  the  ground  in  the  undergrowth, 
the  brown  coloration  of  the  crown,  the  white  line  over  the  eye,  and  the 
dingy  white  unstreaked  underparts  were  seen  clearly.  We  were  some- 
what surprised  by  the  habitat;  for  though  the  area  was  wet  and  low- 
lying,  and  had  obviously  been  recently  overflowed,  it  could  not  well  be 
classified  as  swampland,  despite  the  presence  of  one  junior-sized  cotton- 
mouth  moccasin  (Agkistrodon  piscivorus).  We  have  since  been  interested 
to  learn  that  Mengel  (on.  cit.,  pp.  289-290),  who  some  years  earlier  found 
several  of  these  birds  in  the  county,  had  a similar  experience,  finding 
the  birds  invariably  in  wet  woodlands  rather  than,  as  expected,  in  the 
cypress  swamps. 

Icterids-Finches.  Pindar  found  the  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus  spurius) 
primarily  a migrant,  and  only  a rare  summer  bird  in  two  years;  today  it 
seems  fairly  common  in  at  least  some  farming  areas.  The  Dickcissel 
(Spiza  americana),  traditionally  erratic  in  distribution  and  abundance, 
was  recorded  by  Pindar  as  a “very  rare  migrant”  and  a summer  resi- 
dent in  only  two  years;  today  it  is  common  and  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous birds  in  open  farming  country. 
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TELEVISION  TOWER  MORTALITY  NEAR  LOUISVILLE 

Kenneth  P.  Able 

WHAS-TV  in  Louisville  has  recently  (spring,  1965)  constructed  a 
television  tower  on  Christian  Road,  in  the  Knobs  of  Floyd  County,  In- 
diana. In  fall,  1965,  this  tower  produced  what  is  apparently  the  first  mig- 
rant mortality  due  to  such  a structure  in  the  Louisville  region. 

The  tower  is  973  feet  tall  and  is  situated  on  a hill  976  feet  above 
sea  level,  giving  the  tower  a total  height  of  1,949  feet  a.s.l.  The  tower  is 
guyed  by  three  groups  of  wires  made  up  of  four  cables  each,  attached 
at  progressively  higher  points  on  the  tower.  Presumably  the  guy  wires 
are  the  lethal  factor  to  the  migrants. 

Dead  birds  were  found  on  five  dates  during  the  fall.  On  all  occasions 
kills  were  small  and  all  birds  found  on  a given  date  were  not  necessarily 
killed  on  the  preceding  night.  Those  which  were  obviously  killed  more 
than  24  hours  before  the  collection  time  are  indicated  in  the  following 
summary  by  an  asterisk  (*).  The  weather  data  are  taken  from  maps 
published  by  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau. 

September  14  — Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  1;  Veery,  1;  Black-and-white 
Warbler,  1*;  Golden-winged  Warbler,  1;  Magnolia  Warbler,  1;  Black- 
burnian Warbler,  1;  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  1;  Bobolink,  1 (adult  fe- 
male). The  Louisville  area  was  under  the  influence  of  low  pressure 
centered  just  east  of  Louisville.  A cold  front  passed  through  the  city  on 
Sept.  12  and  the  system  became  a stationary  front  north  of  the  area 
on  the  night  of  Sept.  13-14  (the  night  of  the  kill).  This  condition  was  ac- 
companied by  rain  and  heavy  fog  which,  according  to  the  attendant,  com- 
pletely obscured  the  tower  by  3:00  a.m.  Wind  at  Louisville  was  from  the 
SW  at  9-14  m.p.h.  at  1:00  a.m.  (Sept.  14)  but  was  NNE  to  the  north  of 
the  area  (at  Indianapolis). 

September  25  (Probably  killed  on  the  night  of  Sept.  23-24) — Swainson’s 
Thrush,  1;  Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  3;  Black-throated  Green  Warbler, 
1*;  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  1;  Ovenbird,  1;  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  2. 
A cold  front  passed  through  the  region  on  Sept.  23  and  rain  fell  on  that 
date  and  during  the  night  of  Sept.  23-24.  Winds  during  the  night  (1:00 
a.m.)  were  from  the  north  at  9-14  m.p.h. 

October  1 — Tennessee  Warbler,  1*;  Bay-breasted  Warbler  1.  A cold  front 
reached  the  Louisville  area  about  1:00  a.m.  accompanied  by  rain  and 
westerly  winds  which  did  not  shift  to  the  north  after  passage  of  the  front. 

October  3 — Swainson’s  Thrush,  1;  Tennessee  Warbler,  1*;  Magnolia  War- 
bler, 1;  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  1;  Palm  Warbler,  1.  Following  close  be- 
hind the  cold  front  of  Oct.  1,  a more  intense  low  and  cold  front  reached 
the  area  on  Oct.  3.  The  front  passed  sometime  between  1:00  a.m.  and 
1:00  a.m.  with  no  precipitation.  There  was  an  abrupt  wind  shift  from 
WSW  to  N.  The  kill  probably  preceded  the  passage  of  the  front  on  this 
date  since  the  front  apparently  did  not  reach  the  Louisville  area  until 
after  daybreak. 

October  23 — Virginia  Rail,  1;  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  1.  Oct.  23  was 
marked  by  the  approach  of  an  occluded  front  from  the  NW,  which 
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reached  Louisville  on  the  afternoon  of  this  date.  Louisville  experienced 
SW  winds  during  the  night  of  Oct.  22-23.  There  was  no  precipitation 
during  the  night  though  rain  fell  on  both  dates.  Visibility,  however,  was 
reduced  due  to  low  ceiling. 

In  summary,  five  minor  bird  kills  occurred  during  fall,  1966,  at  a 
television  tower  in  southern  Indiana.  All  occurred  when  the  region  was 
under  the  influence  of  low  pressure  and  frontal  conditions.  On  two  oc- 
casions, mortality  occurred  prior  to  front  passage  and  wind  shift  to  the 
north.  The  other  kills  could  have  occurred  either  before  or  after  front 
passage,  depending  on  what  time  during  the  night  the  birds  were  killed. 
On  four  of  the  five  nights  there  was  precipitation  and/or  reduced  visi- 
bility due  to  fog  or  other  factors. 

Ed.  note:  It  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell  (Ky.  Warbler, 
28:5-6,  1952)  recorded  a kill  of  some  100  birds  at  the  Standiford  Field 
ceilometer,  in  the  fall  of  1951. 

* * * * 


SPRING  MEETING  — MARCH  18-20,  1966 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1966  Spring  Meeting 
at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  on  March  18-20,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Lost  River  Motel. 

The  first  session,  on  Friday  evening  at  Western  Kentucky  State  Uni- 
versity’s Science  Building,  was  opened  by  Howard  P.  Jones,  President. 
After  the  president  welcomed  members  and  guests,  Dr.  H.  E.  Shadowen 
suggested  several  field  trips  for  Saturday.  Although  the  McElroy  Lake 
is  again  open  to  K.O.S.  members,  the  water  had  gone  down  in  both 
Chaney  and  McElroy  Lakes,  leaving  only  a few  small  pools.  Dr.  Shadowen 
proposed  an  alternate  Saturday  trip  to  the  Barren  River  Reservoir 
some  thirty  miles  from  Bowling  Green.  However,  the  group  chose  to 
visit  the  lakes  as  usual,  hoping  that  some  shore  birds  would  be  seen 
in  the  absence  of  the  customary  concentration  of  waterfowl.  The  Sat- 
urday afternoon  trip  to  Drake’s  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Burton  Me- 
morial Chapel  was  also  scheduled.  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  extended  his  in- 
vitation and  that  of  Mrs.  Lancaster  to  the  Lancaster  cabin,  at  the  Mouth 
of  Gasper,  for  the  Sunday  morning  field  trip. 

The  program  consisted  of  color  slides,  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  of  avocets  at  the  Federal  Fish  Hatchery  near  Frankfort,  groups 
at  various  K.O.S.  meetings,  and  the  area  and  bird  life  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  The  slides  were  followed  by  a color-sound  motion  picture, 
“Know  Your  Ducks.”  The  first  session  was  thereupon  adjourned,  with 
some  members  afterward  stopping  by  the  room  housing  the  University’s 
collection  of  bird  skins. 

On  Saturday  morning,  two  field  groups  left  headquarters  about  8:00. 
One  group  went  to  McElroy  Lake  and  another  to  Chaney,  changing  lakes 
in  mid-morning.  After  a picnic  lunch  at  the  roadside  park  near  Bowling 
Green,  the  group  went  to  Burton’s  Chapel  and  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  covering  the  familiar  Drake’s  Creek  area  beyond  the  church  and  an- 
other covering  a new  area  along  the  creek  northwest  of  the  church. 
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The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn  at  6:45.  Mr.  Jones 
voiced  the  regret  of  all  members  at  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson’s  absence,  due 
to  illness,  from  the  meeting.  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher  proposed  that  the  So- 
ciety take  official  recognition  of  this  feeling,  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  take  the  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Jones  advised  that  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology 
has  asked  the  K.O.S.  to  participate  again  in  its  nesting  study  and  that 
new  cards  are  available  from  the  four  Kentucky  regional  directors — 
James  W.  Hancock,  Madisonville;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Louisville;  Dr. 
Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green;  Howard  P.  Jones,  Frankfort. 

The  compilation  of  the  bird  list  for  the  day  was  made  by  Dr.  Shad- 
owen,  for  a total  of  61  species. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  that  members  meet  at  Dr.  Lancaster’s  cabin  at  10:30 
Sunday  morning  for  a short  business  session  to  be  devoted  to  a report 
by  Dr.  Hunter  Hancock  on  plans  for  the  preservation  of  Murphy’s  Pond 
in  southwestern  Kentucky. 

The  program  was  divided  into  three  sections.  Joseph  Croft  gave  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  the  range  of  the  Mississippi  Kite,  historically 
and  at  present.  His  own  sightings,  made  together  with  William  Rowe  and 
reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  have  been  in  the  far  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  Kentucky.  Since  Mr.  Croft  cited  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier  as  the  author- 
ity for  some  of  his  information,  it  was  most  appropriate  that  Mr.  Ganier 
was  present  to  add  his  own  observations  on  the  nesting  and  feeding 
habits  of  this  bird. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  used  charts  to  show  the  information  obtained  from 
banding  White-crowned  Sparrows  in  her  backyard  in  a Louisville  suburb. 
Of  particular  interest  was  the  return  of  birds  banded  in  previous  seasons, 
indicating  that  the  same  bird  winters  repeatedly  in  an  area. 

The  final  feature  of  the  program  was  a Karl  Maslowski  film,  “Liv- 
ing Room  for  Wildlife  in  Kentucky,”  with  the  expected  superb  photog- 
raphy. 

On  exhibit  in  the  meeting  room  were  some  new  water  colors  by 
Newton  Belt. 

The  group  met  Sunday  morning  at  Dr.  Lancaster’s  cabin  for  field 
trips  led  by  Dr.  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Shadowen.  Near  noon  the  members 
met  to  hear  Dr.  Hunter  Hancock  report  that  the  Nature  Conservancy 
will  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  Murphy’s  Pond,  it  appearing 
that  a local  drainage  project  will  not  affect  the  Pond.  The  advance  of 
funds  will  be  in  the  form  of  a loan  bearing  2%  interest  to  a yet-to-be- 
created  Kentucky  chapter  of  the  Nature  Conservancy.  The  proposal  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  K.O.S.  because  Dr.  Hancock  and  Dr.  Roger 
Barbour  are  making  up  a list  of  persons  who  want  to  become  charter 
members  of  such  a chapter  at  yearly  dues  of  $5.00.  It  was  felt  that  many 
K.O.S.  members  would  like  to  be  listed  or  would  know  others  who  would 
be  interested  in  what  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  preserve  Murphy’s 
Pond. 

The  final  bird  count  for  the  meeting  was  69  species. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marquita  Gillenwater 
Recording  Secretary 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SPRING  MEETING 

BLANDVILLE:  Newton  Belt. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mildred  Allen  and  guest,  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Roy  P.  Milliken,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Thomas,  Mrs.  F.  Eugene  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Wilson,  Jr. 
FRANKFORT:  Howard  P.  Jones. 

GLASGOW:  Judge  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater,  Mrs.  George  J. 

Ellis,  Jr. 

GREENVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Brizendine,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Dyer. 

HODGENVILLE:  Kenneth  Dubke. 

LA  CENTER:  Willard  Gray. 

LOUISVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd  S.  Carpenter, 

Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Andrew  Lewis,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  P.  McConnell,  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Evelyn  J.  Schneider, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  Elsie  P.  Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
B.  Wood. 

MURRAY:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Edwin  Larson,  Dr.  Clell 

T.  Peterson. 

RICHMOND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Cheek,  II. 

HUNTINGBURG,  IND.:  Robert  H.  Menke. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.:  Albert  F.  Ganier. 


* * * * 


FIELD  NOTES 

SCISSOR-TAILED  FLYCATCHER  IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

On  May  2,  1966,  as  I was  driving  from  work  about  5:00  p.m.,  I had 
the  completely  unexpected  experience  of  coming  upon  a Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher  (Muscivora  forficata).  The  bird  was  perched  characteristically 
on  a small  telephone  cable  between  two  utility  poles  at  the  edge  of 
Switzer  Road  at  Holton  Brothers’  farm,  just  north  of  Forks  of  Elkhorn. 
I drove  past  before  it  burst  on  me  what  I had  seen,  backed  the  car  to 
within  25  feet  of  the  bird,  and  observed  it  at  least  a minute  before  traffic 
from  both  directions  forced  me  to  move.  The  bird  flew  as  traffic  gathered 
and  I had  no  chance  to  see  it  further  although  my  family  and  I returned 
and  searched  the  area. 

A Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  is  unmistakable.  I first  noted  the  long 
scissor-like  tail  giving  it  a rather  frail  appearance.  The  bird  was  facing 
away  from  me  showing  a pearly-gray  head  and  black  ends  to  the  tail. 
As  it  flew  from  the  cable,  I got  an  impression  of  pinkish-tan  sides  and 
wing  linings.  I am  familiar  with  this  flycatcher  from  my  military  service 
in  Oklahoma  and  from  several  trips  through  that  state. 

Mengel  in  The  Birds  of  Kentucky  lists  this  species  on  a hypothetical 
list.  Only  one  observation  has  been  reported,  that  by  Pindar  who  re- 
ported one  seen  within  the  city  limits  of  Versailles,  Woodford  County,  on 
August  27,  1924.  It  seems  most  unusual  for  this  sighting  to  be  made  only 
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16  miles  from  the  locality  of  the  first  record.  I can  think  of  no  obvious 
explanation  for  this  occurrence.  It  may  be  pertinent  that  land  bird 
migration  is  at  its  peak  in  Central  Kentucky  about  this  date.  Just  prior 
to  this  date  heavy  rainstorms — in  some  instances  tornadoes — with  flood- 
ing, had  been  present  across  the  central  southern  United  States,  the 
usual  range  for  this  species. — HOWARD  P.  JONES,  Frankfort. 


❖ * * 


* 


SIGHT  RECORD  OF  A SCISSOR-TAILED  FLYCATCHER 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  1963 — I believe  it  was  in  May — while  driv- 
ing one  of  our  tractors  along  the  Lydanne  bridge  road,  five  miles  west 
of  Owensboro,  in  Daviess  County,  I saw  an  unusual  bird  fly  off  the 
ground  and  alight  on  a fence  beside  the  road.  The  bird  seemed  unafraid 
of  me,  and  I was  able  to  examine  it  at  very  close  range  while  it  preened 
its  feathers.  The  bird  was  beautiful,  with  a delicate  rose  color  on  the 
sides,  and  a fawn-colored  breast.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the 
exceedingly  long  matched  tail  feathers.  When  the  bird  finally  flew,  these 
feathers  seemed  a hindrance  to  easy  flight.  It  had  been  seen  in  the  area 
before,  but  everyone  assumed  it  was  an  escaped  bird.  When  I finally 
checked  Peterson’s  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds,  it  was  easily  and  positively 
identified  as  the  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  (Muscivora  forficata).  The  bird 
seemed  in  good  health,  but  gave  the  impression  of  being  tired.  It  was  the 
most  unusual  bird  I have  ever  seen  in  Kentucky.  I never  saw  it  but  the 
one  time,  and  I watched  carefully,  so  I assume  it  moved  on  to  another 
locality. — JOSEPH  M.  FORD,  Owensboro. 

Ed.  note:  It  is  of  interest  that  L.  Otley  Pindar  (Wilson  Bull.  37:41, 
1925)  in  reporting  a Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher  at  Versailles,  on  August  27, 
1924,  also  said  the  bird  “presented  a picture  of  weariness  almost  to  ex- 
haustion.” 


* * * * 


A SPRING  SIGHT  RECORD  OF  THE  WHISTLING  SWAN 

On  March  12,  1966,  about  5:30  p.m.,  not  far  from  Bernheim  Forest, 
Bullitt  County,  I saw  42  Whistling  Swans  (Olor  columbianus)  flying  in 
a northwesterly  direction,  actually  more  west  than  north.  They  were 
comparatively  low  and  flew  in  and  out  of  a V-formation  with  one  side 
three  to  four  times  as  long  as  the  other.  I could  count  them  easily 
without  field  glasses.  Ray  Harm  saw  the  same  flight  and  he,  too,  counted 
42  swans. 

Two  nights  later,  about  8:30  p.m.,  after  dark,  I heard  another  flight 
seemingly  going  in  the  same  direction — CLETIS  WELLER,  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Parks. 
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WHISTLING  SWAN  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Recently  I made  a sighting  which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  record.  I 
accompanied  the  Murray  State  College  field  biology  class  to  Reelfoot 
Lake,  January  15,  1966,  and  got  a brief  but  excellent  view  of  the  Whistl- 
ing Swan  (Olor  columbianus)  which  had  been  reported  in  the  area  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Cypert,  Dr.  Hunter  Hancock,  his 
biology  class  of  about  thirty,  and  I made  the  observation  at  4:30  p.m.  in- 
side Reelfoot  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  in  Kentucky,  at  an  area  called 
Long  Point,  just  south  of  state  highway  78.  The  swan  had  apparently 
been  feeding  in  the  flooded  cornfield  which  surrounded  most  of  the  area 
but  was  not  spotted  until  it  was  aloft.  From  a distance  of  less  than  one 
hundred  yards,  with  the  sun  low  and  behind  us,  even  the  small  yellow 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  black  bill  was  discernible.  We  watched  as  the 
swan  flew,  with  a grace  all  its  own,  parallel  to  and  then  away  from  our 
line  of  vision  toward  the  lake  until  its  form  was  lost  behind  some  woods 
beyond  the  field. — EDWIN  R.  LAWSON,  Murray. 


* * * * 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  BIRDS  OF  KENTUCKY,  by  Robert  M.  Mengel.  Ornithological 
Monographs  No.  3 of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  1965.  Clothbound:  pp.  i-xv  and  1-581,  with  4 color  plates, 
plus  numerous  text  figures,  maps,  and  vignettes.  Price  $10.00  post- 
paid ($8.00  to  AOU  members).  Obtainable  from  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Sr.,  Treasurer,  Amer.  Ornith.  Union,  Box  23447,  Anchorage,  Ky. 

Anyone  seriously  interested  in  Kentucky  birds  simply  must  have  this 
splendid  volume,  the  fruition  of  half  a lifetime’s  work.  As  is  well  known, 
Mengel’s  early  mentor  was  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  whose  observations  and 
judicious  collecting  of  specimens  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  our 
knowledge  of  Kentucky’s  avifauna.  The  volume  is  fittingly  dedicated  to 
Monroe  and  to  the  late  Josselyn  Van  Tyne,  chairman  of  Mengel’s  doc- 
toral committee  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  may  fairly  be  called 
a prolongation  of  Mengel’s  Ph.D.  thesis,  revised  through  1960. 

In  the  introduction,  Mengel  specifies  the  criteria  he  has  used  in  de- 
ciding what  constitutes  a valid  state  record.  Sight  records  are  accepted 
“when  one  or  more  individuals  of  the  species  have  been  well  observed 
in  the  field,  either  on  one  occasion  by  three  or  more  people  (collectively 
capable,  in  my  opinion,  of  making  identification  accurately),  or  on  re- 
peated occasions  by  one  person  (similarly  deemed  capable).”  Of  the  296 
bird  species  credited  to  the  state,  only  275,  if  the  reviewer’s  count  is  cor- 
rect, are  represented  by  an  extant  Kentucky  specimen  known  to  Mengel, 
who  has  made  a thorough  search  in  museums  scattered  around  the  coun- 
try and  an  exhaustive  study  of  pertinent  literature,  as  attested  by  a 35- 
page  bibliography.  Surprisingly,  there  appears  to  be  no  preserved  Ken- 
tucky specimen  of  the  Rock  Dove,  the  Tree  Swallow,  or  even  of  the 
House  Sparrow!  I might  regretfully  add  that  our  state’s  bird  list,  even  if 
one  accepts  the  figure  of  296  species  (plus  33  additional  subspecies)  is  be- 
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low  that  of  all  but  a very  few  other  states.  Clearly,  opportunity  awaits  us 
here. 

Valuable  features  of  the  book  are  the  chapters  on  the  physical  and 
botanical  environment,  the  distribution  of  breeding  birds,  recent  changes 
in  the  Kentucky  avifauna,  bird  distribution  in  relation  to  certain  environ- 
mental features,  systems  of  expressing  bird  distribution  (life  zones, 
biomes,  biotic  provinces,  faunal  areas),  geographic  variation  in  Kentucky 
breeding  birds,  the  origin  of  the  avifauna,  and  the  history  of  ornithology 
in  Kentucky.  These  chapters  total  about  150  pages;  many  of  them  will  be 
of  interest  to  a wider  group  than  birders.  Here,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
the  book,  Dr.  Mengel’s  scholarship  and  scientific  training  are  evident. 

The  accounts  of  species  and  subspecies  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  vol- 
ume and  contain  a wealth  of  carefully  chosen,  adequately  documented, 
and  critically  evaluated  information.  Most  birds  are  treated  under  the 
following  headings,  when  applicable:  status,  spring,  breeding  records, 
breeding  distribution,  summer,  fall,  winter,  and  specimens  examined. 
Of  interest  to  the  specialist  are  the  able  and  generally  conservative  dis- 
cussions of  geographic  variation.  Mengel  consistently  follows  the  stand- 
ard “Check-List  of  North  American  Birds”  (5th  edition,  1957)  in  assign- 
ing common  and  scientific  names.  A noteworthy  but  well-justified  ex- 
ception is  combining  the  Snow  Goose  and  Blue  Goose  as  Chen  caerule- 
scens,  for  which  he  uses  the  vernacular  name  “Wavy.” 

Ten  species  are  discussed  in  the  Hypothetical  List.  The  probability 
that  they  will  prove  to  be  valid  Kentucky  birds  varies  in  my  opinion,  and 
presumably  in  Dr.  Mengel’s,  all  the  way  from  certainty  (Bell’s  Vireo)  to 
impossibility  (Magellan  Siskin).  Thirty  additional  birds  are  treated  un- 
der the  heading  “Species  Recorded  on  Inadequate  Grounds.”  A number 
of  these  (such  as  the  Western  Kingbird)  are  sure  to  be  added  to  the  state 
list  before  long.  Seven  “Dubious  Species”  (presumably  non-existent)  and 
several  unsuccessfully  introduced  game  birds  are  mentioned  for  com- 
pleteness. 

Adding  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book  are  about  ten  vignettes 
of  Kentucky’s  varied  landscape,  several  excellent  drawings  of  thrushes 
and  vireos,  and  four  water  colors,  all  executed  by  Mengel  himself.  These 
are  of  rather  good  quality,  and  depict  the  Eastern  Phoebe,  Ovenbird, 
Veery,  and  Hooded  Warbler,  all  on  or  near  their  nests.  There  are  no 
photographs  of  any  kind.  While  some  readers  would  have  wished  for 
more  plates,  we  must  realize  that  excellent  color  portraits  of  all  our  birds 
are  readily  available  in  other  books,  and  we  can  be  thankful  that  The 
Birds  of  Kentucky  is  so  reasonably  priced.  Useful  are  the  approximately 
30  carefully  prepared  maps,  for  the  most  part  depicting  the  breeding  dis- 
tribution in  Kentucky  of  selected  species.  In  a few  cases,  such  informa- 
tion is  unavailable  in  other  publications. 

In  summation,  I find  little  to  criticize  in  this  lucidly  written,  well 
edited  volume.  It  should  take  its  place  among  the  best  state  bird  books. 
Though  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  Kentucky  birds  (for  ex- 
ample, in  the  areas  of  their  distribution,  relative  abundance,  and  be- 
havior), Mengel’s  work  is  certain  to  remain  for  many  years  as  the  defini- 
tive treatise  on  Kentucky’s  avifauna. — FREDERICK  W.  LOETSCHER, 
JR.,  Biology  Department,  Centre  College,  Danville. 
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THE  APPALACHIANS,  by  Maurice  Brooks.  Volume  I of  The  Naturalist’s 

America,  Editors:  Roger  Tory  Peterson  and  John  A.  Livingston.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1965.  Pp.  xvii,  346.  $6.95. 

Outdoor  people  of  all  kinds,  whether  actual  scientists  or  just  apprecia- 
tors  of  our  American  scenery,  will  find  in  this  new  and  beautiful  book  a 
challenge  to  see  more  of  our  eastern  mountains,  or,  if  that  is  impossible, 
to  study  a little  more  carefully  their  own  little  American  area.  Maurice 
Brooks  is  a naturalist  in  the  true  sense:  he  is  at  home  in  many  of  the 
biological  sciences,  he  is  an  ornithologist  of  note,  he  is  a well-known  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  in  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  Here  is  no  dry-as- 
dust  presentation  of  our  great  mountain  chain  but  a personally  conducted 
tour,  with  our  guide  a man  who  has  camped  and  studied  in  every  portion 
of  those  mountains,  from  the  Shickshocks  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  to  the 
end  of  the  mountains  in  Alabama. 

Somehow  Professor  Brooks  knows  what  questions  we  want  to  ask 
about  the  various  regions  of  the  Appalachians  and  answers  them  for  us: 
geological  backgrounds,  early  and  late  scholars  who  have  found  the 
mountains  a source  of  learning  and  of  romantic  adventure,  the  quaint 
and  rugged  people  who  live  in  the  coves  and  on  the  ridges,  the  alluring 
bird  calls  of  the  thickets  and  along  the  streams,  the  Never-Never  Land 
beauty  of  mountain  wild  flowers,  the  wild  life  all  around  us  as  we  go 
adventuring  in  the  forests.  We  bird  students  will  find  the  most  thrills  in 
the  unexpected  warblers  that  are  found  much  farther  north  or  south  than 
older  books  listed  them.  The  Swainson’s  Warbler  episodes  are  among  the 
best-written  sections  of  the  book;  this  species  had  a hard  time  being 
recognized  as  a breeding  species  in  West  Virginia.  An  amateur  ornithol- 
ogist was  instrumental  in  directing  attention  to  the  widespread  area 
where  the  species  is  found.  Professor  Brooks’s  tribute  to  William  C.  Legg, 
the  “discoverer”  of  the  Swainson’s  Warbler  in  Nicholas  County,  West 
Virginia,  is  a worthy  recognition  of  ability  in  unexpected  places. 

Gaudineer  Knob,  a picturesque  mountain  that  rises  4,445  feet  in 
southeastern  West  Virginia,  might  be  called  the  author’s  specialty,  for 
he  has  studied  it  literally  from  bottom  to  top.  When  we  have  gone  with 
him  on  this  many-traveled  journey,  we  seem  to  have  had  a course  in 
botany  and  ornithology  in  a sky-wide  museum  and  laboratory. 

Along  the  continental  chain  of  mountains  we  visit  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Canada,  of  Maine,  the  White  Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains, 
the  Catskills,  the  Blue  Ridge  to  their  very  end.  And  we  find  such  alluring 
places  along  the  way  as  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  from 
Mt.  Katahdin  to  Springer  Mountain,  in  north  Georgia.  We  can  visit  such 
famous  peaks  as  Mt.  Washington,  and,  farther  south,  Mount  Mitchell, 
and  Clingman’s  Dome,  and  Mount  LeConte.  The  Skyline  Drive  along  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  in  Shenandoah  National  Park,  the  great  stretch  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
are  along  our  way.  We  get  memorable  glimpses  of  the  effect  of  glaciation 
on  plant  and  animal  life;  we  see  the  various  stages  of  how  nature  is  re- 
entering the  picture  as  farms  have  been  retired  from  cultivation  and  are 
rapidly  becoming  again  a part  of  the  forest.  As  a devotee  of  these  same 
mountains,  with  a far  less  extensive  experience  in  them  than  the  author 
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has  had,  I felt  that  I had  gone  back  to  some  of  my  camping  and  hiking, 
in  nearly  all  the  areas  of  the  mountain  chain.  The  pictures,  55  of  them, 
many  in  color,  help  to  recreate  memorable  scenes,  and  the  line  drawings 
of  Lois  and  Lewis  Darling  and  the  end-paper  maps  make  the  reader  feel 
that  he  has  been  with  the  author  on  many  treks  and  camps. — GORDON 
WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 


* * * 


* 


THE  BIRD  WATCHER’S  AMERICA,  edited  by  Olin  Sewall  Pettingill, 

Jr.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1965:  441  pp.,  50  line 

drawings.  $7.50. 

Anyone  interested  in  birds  cannot  help  but  derive  from  this  enjoy- 
able new  book  a desire  to  visit  many  more  of  our  noteworthy  birding 
places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  book,  edited  by  Dr.  Olin 
Sewall  Pettingill,  Jr.,  is  somewhat  different  from  his  well-known  Guides, 
Bird  Finding  East  (1951)  and  West  of  the  Mississippi  (1953).  In  his 
Guides,  Pettingill  gives  detailed  information  about  routes,  accommoda- 
tions, and  where  to  find  birds  in  the  48  contiguous  states.  In  this  book, 
his  concern  is  with  selected  locations — 46  varied  habitats,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  Southern  United  States  to  Hudson  Bay  and  arctic  Alaska — 
which  are  treated  in  much  more  detail.  After  selecting  the  areas  he  hoped 
to  include  in  the  book,  he  “proceeded  to  find  the  persons  who  could  and 
would  write  about  them.”  Some  of  the  places  had  to  be  omitted  from  his 
original  list  for  lack  of  “qualified  authors,”  but  the  end  result  gives  46 
accounts  interestingly  and  enthusiastically  written  by  44  persons.  The 
writers,  although  limited  to  2,500  words,  describe  very  vividly,  each  in  his 
own  way,  one  or  more  of  their  favorite  birding  spots. 

The  reader  immediately  senses  the  deep  feeling  the  authors  have  for 
their  special  haunt  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage:  “I  first  saw 
Malheur  Lake  in  Oregon  as  a young  federal  biologist  nearly  a half-cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  impression  of  that  first  visit  is  one  of  my  most  vivid 
memories.  Since  that  time  I have  seen  many  spectacular  concentrations 
of  wildlife  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  nothing  that  I have  seen 
since  has  dimmed  the  almost  physical  impact  that  the  sight  of  Malheur 
Marsh  made  upon  me  as  I stood  breathless  on  a grassy  ridge  called  Cole 
Island  on  a late  summer  morning.” 

The  authors,  all  well  chosen,  are  some  of  the  outstanding  naturalists 
in  American  ornithology  (for  instance,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Alfred  M. 
Bailey,  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  George  Sutton,  Allan  Cruickshank,  and 
Herbert  Krause,  to  name  a few).  The  editor  introduces  each  chapter  with 
a brief  biographical  sketch  about  the  author  and  includes  some  notes  on 
how  and  when  the  writer  first  became  interested  in  birds. 

The  50  line  drawings  by  John  Dick  are  attractive  and  depict  cliffs, 
lakes,  landscapes,  and  birds  of  the  areas  described;  they  add  a decorative 
charm.  All  in  all  this  is  an  enjoyable  book  with  much  information  about 
noteworthy  birding  areas  and  what  they  have  to  offer.  — ANNE  L. 
STAMM. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

PUBLICATIONS  BY  K.O.S.  MEMBERS 

Two  of  our  members  have  recently  authored  papers  appearing  in 
other  journals.  Gordon  Wilson  has  written  on  “Two  Great  Kentucky 
Ornithologists”  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science 
(25:3-4,  1965).  This  paper  deals  with  two  Kentucky  ornithologists  active 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  L.  Otley  Pindar  and  C.  W.  Beckham. 
A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr.,  has  written  a paper  on  a “Nesting  Study  of  Cedar  Wax- 
wings  at  Mountain  Lake,  Virginia,”  in  the  September,  1965,  issue  of 
the  Raven. 

* * * * 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  NEST-RECORD  CARD  PROGRAM  FOR  1966 

The  first  year  of  the  North  American  Nest-record  Card  Program 
went  very  well.  The  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  mailed  out  over  45,000 
cards  to  individuals  and  regional  centers  from  Florida  to  Alaska.  We 
were  encouraged  at  the  response;  over  23,000  completed  cards  were  re- 
ceived from  700  individuals.  We  have  accumulated  over  500  cards  each 
for  several  species;  among  these  are  Eastern  Phoebe,  Tree  Swallow,  Barn 
Swallow,  House  Wren,  Catbird,  Eastern  Bluebird.  Red-winged  Blackbird, 
and  Common  Grackle.  The  Red-winged  Blackbird  has  been  selected 
for  a trial  run  on  the  computer,  and  the  data  from  our  2,300  cards  on 
that  species  are  now  being  punched  onto  IBM  cards. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  program  is  to  accumulate  a large  amount 
of  data  on  the  breeding  biology  of  birds  of  the  entire  North  American 
continent.  This  data  will  be  stored  on  IBM  cards  in  a form  ready  for 
analysis.  This  data,  once  processed,  will  be  available  to  researchers  in- 
terested in  many  areas  of  avian  biology,  such  as  annual  and  geographical 
variations  in  breeding  seasons,  clutch  size,  fledging  periods,  and  nesting 
success.  We  hope  that  the  program  will  also  play  a key  role  in  the  study 
of  man’s  modification  of  his  environment  through  marsh  drainage,  urban- 
ization, and  the  use  of  pesticides. 

We  need  data  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Observations  from  city 
parks  and  back  yards,  of  the  commonest  species,  are  as  important  as 
those  from  remote  parts  of  the  continent.  We  need  the  co-operation  of 
all  competent  field  observers;  please  get  in  touch  with  your  local  organ- 
ization and  find  out  if  it  is  cooperating  as  a regional  center  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  cards.— LABORATORY  OF  ORNITHOLOGY,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  New  York. 

Ed.  note:  The  K.O.S.  is  again  participating  in  this  study.  Record 
cards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Kentucky  regional  chairmen.  These  are: 
James  W.  Hancock,  Route  1,  Madisonville  (Western  Kentucky);  Dr.  Gor- 
don Wilson,  1434  Chestnut  Street,  Bowling  Green  (Southwestern  Ken- 
tucky); Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  9101  Spokane  Way,  Louisville  (Jefferson  and 
surrounding  counties);  Howard  P.  Jones,  Route  6,  Box  119,  Frankfort 
(Eastern  Kentucky). 
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Why  not  plan  now  to  attend  our  annual  fall  meeting,  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  on  October  14-16,  1966.  Oddly 
enough,  we  have  not  met  at  this  beautiful  spot  in  the  Cumberland  Na- 
tional Forest  since  the  fall  of  1957.  It  is  hoped  that  the  virgin  woodlands 
will  be  in  their  gayest  autumn  colors,  and  that  migrant  birds  will  be 
numerous.  Announcements  with  full  details  of  program,  reservation  in- 
formation, etc.,  will  be  mailed  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 
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KENTUCKY  NESTING  RECORDS,  1965 

Compiled  by 

Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Howard  P.  Jones 

The  1965  Breeding  Bird  List  is  the  third  cooperative  study  of  this 
type  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society. 
The  first  list,  compiled  by  H.  B.  Lovell,  appeared  in  1951  (Ky.  Warbler, 
27:58-62,  1951)  and  the  second,  by  Rodney  Hays,  in  1957  (Ky.  Warbler, 
33:3-7).  The  present  summary  is  the  result  of  the  KOS  nest-record  card 
project  which  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  nation-wide  program 
sponsored  by  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University. 

We  had  163  nest  records  of  47  species  from  11  widely-scattered 
counties.  This  is  well  below  the  number  of  known  breeding  birds  in  our 
state  but  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  lack  of  observers  in  various  sections 
and  the  limited  amount  of  time  members  had  to  devote  to  nest-searching. 
Nevertheless,  the  list  is  good,  and  for  many  species  considerable  informa- 
tion and  precise  data  have  made  the  study  worthwhile. 

The  following  members  participated:  Price  Barton,  Leonard  C. 
Brecher,  Julia  Bustetter,  Evelyn  Cole,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mary  Louise 
Daubard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Duncan,  Willard  Gray,  Charles  W. 
Grayson,  Charles  Guthrie,  James  W.  Hancock,  Howard  P.  Jones,  Paul 
Owen,  Larry  Sharp,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  F.  W.  Stamm,  and  Gordon  Wilson. 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nest  with  one  egg,  July  4,  at 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Jefferson  County  (Stamms). 

MALLARD.  One  pair  of  adults  with  one  duckling,  on  lower  end  of 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Jefferson  County,  May  8 (Brecher). 

WOOD  DUCK.  Fourteen  young  with  adult  bird,  observed  on  slough 
at  lower  end  of  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  May  8 (Brecher). 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL.  Adult  bird  with  ten  downy  young,  dis- 
covered June  13,  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Jefferson  County  (Brecher). 

RED-TAILED  HAWK.  Nest  approximately  30  feet  up  in  pin  oak 
tree,  observed  on  April  4,  McLean  County  (Sharp). 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER.  Nest  with  four  eggs  built  on  ground,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,  Jefferson  County,  July  4 (A.  L.  Stamm). 

MOURNING  DOVE.  Eleven  nests  were  reported  with  egg  dates  from 
April  8 until  August  2.  The  first  of  two  eggs  laid  on  April  8 in  nest 
which  was  built  seven  and  one-half  feet  up  in  a cedar  tree;  only  one 
egg  hatched;  fledgling  left  nest  May  7,  Franklin  County  (Jones).  A nest 
with  two  eggs  built  in  a cedar  tree,  Jefferson  County,  April  12  held  well- 
feathered  young  on  April  22  (Daubard).  One  egg  in  nest  April  13,  two 
eggs  on  April  14,  but  nest  destroyed  later,  McLean  County  (Sharp). 
Nest  with  one  egg,  located  in  apple  tree,  seven  feet  above  the  ground, 
April  21,  but  abandoned  before  set  completed,  Hopkins  County  (Han- 
cock). Three  nests  with  two  eggs  each  on  May  15,  19,  and  23,  were  from 
Cumberland,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson  Counties,  respectively,  and  aver- 
aged 8.1  feet  (6V2-9)  above  the  ground  (Guthrie,  Jones,  Daubard).  Two 
nests  with  young  in  early  part  of  July:  one  located  in  apple  tree,  Jeffer- 
son County  (Bustetter),  the  other  in  white  pine,  Franklin  County 
(Owen).  Parent  bird  incubating  two  eggs,  nest  built  on  top  of  Robin  nest, 
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Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt  County,  July  31  (Croft  & Stamm).  A rather 
late  nest  contained  two  eggs  on  August  2,  Hopkins  County  (Hancock). 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Nest  located  in  American  elm,  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  parent  bird  flushed  from  nest  with  one 
egg  on  June  5;  egg  missing  five  days  later  and  nest  partially  destroyed, 
Franklin  County  (Jones). 

WHIP-POOR-WILL.  Two  eggs  on  April  29,  flushed  bird  from  nest 
accidentally,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  (Wilson). 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Nest  cavity  under  construction  on  May  1, 
incubation  assumed  on  May  9 as  female  appeared  at  entrance  from  within 
cavity.  In  nest  #2,  noisy  young  were  being  fed  on  May  19  in  a cavity 
of  a dead  elm  trunk,  Franklin  County  (Jones). 

EASTERN  PHOEBE.  Parent  bird  incubating  four  eggs,  nest  above 
window  ledge  on  abandoned  house,  Oldham  County  (Stamm). 

ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  Adult  bird  feeding  what  appeared  to 
be  only  one  young  nestling  on  June  27,  nest  located  in  crotch  of  silver 
maple  tree,  fifteen  feet  above  water,  Forks  of  Elkhorn.  Nest  with  young, 
July  3,  located  in  American  elm  tree,  and  again,  fifteen  feet  above 
water,  Franklin  County  (Jones). 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Nest  with  three  eggs  on  July  17,  located 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  Bullitt  County  (Croft). 

BARN  SWALLOW.  Twenty-one  nests,  all  in  barns  on  beams  or  raft- 
ers and  reported  from  Cumberland  (Guthrie),  Oldham  (Stamm),  and 
Franklin  (Jones)  Counties.  Five  eggs  were  noted  in  a nest  as  early  as 
May  1 in  Cumberland  County.  Most  clutches  were  of  four  or  five,  but 
one  nest  had  six  eggs  on  May  9;  it  had  been  discovered  with  two 
eggs  on  May  2,  Cumberland  County.  The  majority  of  nests  with  young 
were  recorded  in  late  July  and  early  August  (Jones  & Stamm). 

BLUE  JAY.  Pair  building  nest  on  April  12  and  first  egg  laid  in  this 
nest  on  April  17;  four  eggs  completed  the  clutch,  McLean  County 
(Sharp).  Another  nest  in  an  elm  tree  with  five  partially-feathered 
young  on  May  8,  Hopkins  County  (Hancock).  Three  well-feathered 
young  in  nest  built  in  wild  cherry  tree,  eight  feet  above  the  ground, 
Hopkins  County,  May  30  (Hancock). 

COMMON  CROW.  Nest  with  two  eggs,  located  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground  in  pin  oak  tree,  McLean  County,  April  12;  three  eggs  com- 
pleted the  clutch  (Sharp). 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  A nest  with  four  well-feathered  nestlings 
in  a hollow  fence  post,  Franklin  County,  May  19  (Jones). 

TUFTED  TITMOUSE.  Adult  birds  feeding  noisy  young  in  a side 
opening  of  a fence  post.  Nesting  site  located  near  a tobacco  patch  and 
an  orchard,  Switzer,  Franklin  County,  May  22  (Jones). 

HOUSE  WREN.  Four  young  in  bird  box  placed  on  an  apple  tree, 
four  to  five  feet  above  the  ground,  Franklin  County,  June  10  (Grayson). 

BEWICK’S  WREN.  Nest  building  observed  on  March  12  and  birds 
were  active  at  nest  until  April  3.  The  nest  was  abandoned  after  a heavy 
rainstorm,  Calloway  County  (Cole). 

CAROLINA  WREN.  Nest  built  under  floor  joists  in  basement  of 
home.  Nest  construction  observed  June  12;  clutch  of  5 eggs  completed 
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June  21,  young  hatched  July  5 and  6,  and  all  young  left  nest  on  July  16, 
Franklin  County  (Jones). 

MOCKINGBIRD.  Nest  on  April  30  contained  three  eggs,  two  of  the 
eggs  hatched  May  12,  one  egg  did  not  hatch,  and  one  nestling  died,  Jef- 
ferson County  (Daubard).  On  May  10  three  eggs  in  nest  located  in 
spruce  tree,  four  feet  above  the  ground,  clutch  completed  with  four 
eggs  on  May  11.  Four  young  were  in  the  nest  on  May  25,  Jefferson 
County  (Bustetter).  Nest  with  four  eggs  in  a multiflora  rose  bush,  Sacra- 
mento, McLean  County,  May  18  and  23.  The  nest  had  four  young  on 
May  31  (Gray).  A nest  with  four  eggs  on  May  19  had  three  partially- 
feathered  young  on  June  5,  Franklin  County  (Jones).  The  four  nests 
averaged  four  feet  above  the  ground  (3% -4%). 

CATBIRD.  Only  four  nests  reported  of  this  rather  common  species. 
One  nest  found  on  May  19  but  contents  not  known  until  May  28,  when 
four  eggs  were  noted.  Four  well-developed  young  were  in  the  nest  on 
June  11,  Jefferson  County  (Daubard).  Nest  with  three  fresh  eggs  lo- 
cated in  a shrub  at  edge  of  parking  lot,  Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt  County, 
June  13  (Stamms).  Nest  building  observed  in  Franklin  County,  June  1 
(Grayson).  One  fresh  egg  on  July  31,  nest  located  in  bush  honeysuckle, 
Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt  County  (Stamms  & Croft). 

BROWN  THRASHER.  Fourteen  nests  were  reported;  most  completed 
clutches  contained  three  eggs,  but  three  nests  had  four  eggs  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  May  2,  Jefferson  County  (Bustetter),  June  9,  Franklin 
County  (Jones),  May  4,  Warren  County  (Wilson).  One  completed  clutch 
had  two  eggs  on  July  4,  Franklin  County  (Jones).  Egg  dates  ranged  from 
one  egg  on  April  20,  Hopkins  County  (Hancock),  three  eggs  on  April  26, 
Jefferson  County  (Bustetter),  to  two  eggs  on  July  4,  Franklin  County 
(Jones),  and  three  eggs  on  July  15  (2  pipped),  Jefferson  County  (Dau- 
bard). Nests  ranged  from  on  the  ground  (Wilson)  to  seven  and  one-half 
feet  above  the  ground,  with  one  exception,  and  that  nest  was  fifteen 
feet  up. 

ROBIN.  Eighteen  nests  reported.  Seven  completed  clutches  contained 
three  eggs  and  five  had  four  eggs,  and  two  sets  of  two  were  known 
to  be  complete,  Jefferson  County  (Daubard,  Stamm).  The  earliest 
egg  date  was  a clutch  of  three  on  April  14,  Oldham  County  (Stamm), 
and  on  April  17  a clutch  of  four  eggs,  Jefferson  County  (Daubard).  Some 
Jefferson  County  records  showed  first  eggs  laid  on  the  following  dates: 
April  16,  22  (Stamm),  23  (Daubard),  May  9 (Bustetter),  July  2 (Dau- 
bard). One  pair  building  nest,  Franklin  County,  June  29  (Jones),  and 
one  nest  with  eggs  on  June  17,  again,  Franklin  County  (Jones).  Three 
nests  had  eggs  or  young  in  July,  Calloway  County  (Cole),  Franklin 
County  (Grayson),  Jefferson  County  (Daubard).  The  latest  nest  had 
three  eggs  on  August  20  and  three  young  on  August  25,  Franklin  County 
(Grayson).  The  average  height  above  the  ground  recorded  on  17  nests 
was  8.6  feet  (21/3-20). 

WOOD  THRUSH.  An  unusually  early  nest  contained  two  fresh  eggs 
on  April  25,  Calloway  County,  and  discovered  by  H.  P.  Jones.  A nest 
with  three  eggs  in  a crabapple  tree  found  on  May  30,  Hopkins  County 
(Hancock).  Another  nest  on  a horizontal  limb,  sixteen  feet  up,  held 
young  on  May  27,  Oldham  County  (Stamm). 

E.  BLUEBIRD.  The  following  nests  were  recorded  in  bluebird  boxes: 
one  with  four  eggs,  one  with  five,  and  one  with  six  eggs  all  on  April  15, 
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Oldham  County  (Duncans);  one  with  five  eggs  in  woodpecker  hole, 
April  24,  Hopkins  County  (Gray);  five  young  in  lard  bucket  nailed  to 
cedar  tree,  May  2,  Cumberland  County  (Guthrie);  four  fully-feathered 
young  in  bird  box  on  June  13,  Bullitt  County  (Stamm);  three  eggs  in 
same  box  as  previous  nest  on  July  31  (Stamm  and  Croft).  The  latter  is  an 
unusually  late  record. 

LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE.  A nest  with  three  young  about  ten  days 
old  found  in  hackberry  tree,  Jefferson  County,  May  22  (Stamms). 

STARLING.  A nest  with  four  young  in  a large  hole  in  the  center 
of  a fence  post,  Jefferson  County.  The  young  were  about  ready  to  leave 
the  nest  on  May  17  (Stamm). 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  An  adult  bird  observed  carrying  nesting  ma- 
terial to  the  edge  of  a wooded  tract,  Bullitt  County,  on  May  27  (Stamm). 

RED-EYED  VIREO.  Parent  birds  feeding  young  in  nest,  Peaks  Mill, 
Franklin  County,  June  25.  Nest  located  12  feet  up  in  sugar  maple  tree 
(Jones). 

PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER.  Female  flushed  from  nest  con- 
taining two  eggs,  Forks  of  Elkhorn,  Franklin  County,  June  19;  adults 
feeding  two  young  in  the  nest  on  June  30.  Nest  located  six  feet  out  over 
Elk  Creek  in  a knothole  of  fallen  sycamore  tree,  four  feet  above  water 
(Jones). 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER,  A nest  with  four  eggs  found  in  a wild  black- 
berry patch,  Hopkins  County,  June  22  (Hancock).  Two  young  barely 
able  to  fly  were  found  a few  feet  from  a nest  built  in  a slender  sassafras 
sapling,  Pennyrile  Forest  State  Park,  June  26  (Hancock). 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  A newly-built  nest  in  wild  hydrangea 
bush,  Bullitt  County,  May  29.  The  nest  was  found  while  on  a field  trip 
with  members  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  (Stamm  and  Brecher). 

HOUSE  SPARROW.  Nest  with  a clutch  of  five  eggs  was  completed 
on  April  22.  Another  nest  with  four  eggs  on  May  2 had  four  newly- 
hatched  young,  possibly  one  day  old,  on  May  12.  Nest  with  four  young 
about  five  days  old  on  May  30;  and  one  with  five  fresh  eggs,  on  June  19. 
The  above  nests  were  in  bluebird  boxes,  in  a suburban  yard,  Jefferson 
County  (Stamm).  Two  nests  under  rafters  of  a tobacco  barn,  Switzer, 
Franklin  County,  had  four  eggs  in  one  and  three  in  the  other  on  May  19 
(Jones). 

EASTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Four  eggs  on  July  3,  Forks  of  Elkhorn, 
Franklin  County  (Jones). 

RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD.  A nest  with  three  eggs  found  in  young 
elm  tree  in  the  Elk  Creek  area,  June  9,  Hopkins  County  (Hancock).  An 
earlier  nest  with  four  eggs  on  June  6,  Switzer,  Franklin  County.  The 
nest  was  fastened  between  five  stems  of  dock  plant,  one  and  one-half 
feet  above  the  ground  (Jones). 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  On  May  30  three  young,  partially-feathered, 
were  found  in  a nest  at  the  end  of  branches  of  an  American  elm  tree, 
eight  feet  above  a small  island,  Forks  of  Elkhorn.  Another  pair  of  birds 
started  a nest  on  June  10,  but  never  completed  it,  Frankfort,  Franklin 
County  (Jones). 

COMMON  GRACKLE.  Ten  records  of  active  nests  all  in  April  or 
May,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  of  a nest  with  four  young,  al- 
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most  fledged,  June  6,  Peaks  Mills,  Franklin  County  (Jones).  A nest  with 
two  and  one  with  three  eggs  observed  in  a Crestwood  nursery,  Oldham 
County,  April  19  (Stamm);  a nest  with  five  eggs  on  April  23,  and  five 
nestlings  in  this  nest  May  1,  Louisville,  Jefferson  County  (Daubard). 
On  May  15  two  nests  in  willow  trees;  one  had  three  young  in  the  downy 
stage,  and  one  had  three  well-feathered  young,  Hopkins  County  (Han- 
cock). At  Switzer,  Franklin  County,  five  young,  almost  fledged,  found 
in  nest  placed  in  crotch  of  apple  tree,  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  May 
19.  In  another  nest  in  the  same  town  and  county,  two  fledglings  ob- 
served leaving  the  nest,  May  19.  The  number  in  the  clutch  was  not 
known  (Jones).  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  reported  the  first  nest  with  young 
(four  birds),  Warren  County,  May  1.  A nest  with  three  eggs  on  April  26 
had  three  young  on  May  10,  Jefferson  County  (Bustetter). 

CARDINAL.  Ten  nests  reported  from  Jefferson  (Bustetter,  Daubard, 
Stamm),  Franklin  (Jones),  and  Warren  (Wilson)  Counties.  Completed 
egg  clutches  ranged  from  April  26  (three  eggs)  to  May  30.  Young  in  the 
nest  ranged  from  May  1 (apparently  just  hatched),  Warren  County,  to 
June  18,  Jefferson  County  (Daubard). 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  Fledglings  apparently  had  just  left  the  nest  on 
June  13,  as  excited  adult  birds  carrying  food  in  their  bills  dropped  to 
the  ground  below  an  empty  Indigo  nest  built  in  a coralberry  bush, 
Bullitt  County  (Stamm).  Three  eggs  in  nest  in  button  bush,  on  August  5. 
Three  well-feathered  young  in  the  nest  on  August  16,  Hopkins  County 
(Hancock). 

DICKCISSEL.  Adult  bird  carrying  nesting  material  to  field  of  rye, 
Jefferson  County,  May  17  (A.  L.  Stamm). 

AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH.  A nest  located  in  large  sycamore  tree 
in  yard  of  Buckhorn  Lodge,  Perry  County,  August  19.  The  female  was 
incubating  on  August  19  and  20;  she  left  the  nest  occasionally  but  al- 
ways returned  soon  after  (Stamms). 

RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Nest  on  ground  in  Seneca  Park,  Louis- 
ville, with  two  host  eggs  and  one  Cowbird  egg,  May  2;  two  Cowbird 
eggs  and  two  host  eggs  on  May  9 — nest  deserted  later  (Stamm).  An  ear- 
lier nest  with  three  young  and  one  egg,  April  16,  Madisonville,  Hopkins 
County  (Hancock). 

GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW.  On  June  20  an  adult  bird  was  observed 
feeding  six  young  in  a nest  which  was  built  in  a mixed  hay  field,  Frank- 
lin County  (Jones). 

CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Nest  building  observed  on  May  22,  two  eggs 
were  in  the  nest  on  May  25.  The  nest  located  in  a climbing  rose  bush 
was  blown  down  by  a wind  storm,  June  2,  Calloway  County  (Cole). 

FIELD  SPARROW.  Three  nests  reported:  empty  nest  on  May  24 
contained  four  eggs  on  May  31,  Hopkins  County  (Hancock);  two  eggs 
on  May  30,  Oldham  County  (Stamm);  three  newly-hatched  young,  Bern- 
heim  Forest,  Bullitt  County,  July  31  (Stamm  and  Croft). 

SONG  SPARROW.  Ground  nest  with  three  eggs  discovered  on  May  1 
had  four  eggs  on  May  4,  but  was  abandoned  later,  Jefferson  County 
(Daubard).  A nest  on  July  6 had  four  host  eggs  and  one  of  the  Cowbird, 
Jefferson  County  (Bustetter).  Nest  barely  started  on  April  13,  first 
egg  laid  on  April  19,  one  egg  each  day  until  clutch  completed  with 
four.  Three  eggs  hatched  on  May  2 and  one  egg  failed  to  hatch.  Fledgl- 
ings left  on  May  13,  Louisville  (Stamm). 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  WINTER  FINCHES 
IN  THE  1965-66  SEASON 

Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Gordon  Wilson 

This  was  one  of  those  years  when  winter  finches  moved  farther 
south  than  their  usual  winter  range,  and  a number  of  them  were  re- 
ported in  Kentucky.  Pine  Siskins  (Spinus  pinus)  began  arriving  in  early 
October,  and  it  was  thought,  then,  that  observers  should  watch  for 
flights  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  (Hesperiphona  vespertina)  and  White- 
winged Crossbills  (Loxia  leucoptera).  According  to  reports  received, 
the  Pine  Siskin  spread  across  Kentucky  from  Trigg  and  Lyon  Counties, 
in  the  western  section,  to  Carter  County  in  the  northeast.  The  first  siskins 
reported  were  seen  in  the  Fort  Knox  area,  Bullitt  County,  on  October  5, 
by  Worth  Randle;  several  flocks  were  observed.  Kenneth  Able  reported 
a single  siskin  at  Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt  County,  on  October  24.  Joseph 
Croft  and  Anne  L.  Stamm  counted  thirteen  in  a flock  on  the  Country 
Club  Road,  Jefferson  County,  on  October  30.  Flocks  up  to  150  or  more 
in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  during  the  last  week  of  December, 
were  reported  by  a number  of  observers  including  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr., 
Floyd  Carpenter,  Mabel  Slack,  and  F.  W.  and  Anne  L.  Stamm.  On 
November  5 through  7,  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  area,  in  western 
Kentucky,  members  of  the  K.O.S.  found  siskins  literally  all  over  the 
place,  and  flocks  ranged  from  small  to  large.  In  Bardstown,  Nelson 
County,  Floyd  Carpenter  saw  at  least  100  siskins  feeding  on  sweet  gum 
trees  on  November  8.  Pine  Siskins  appeared  on  seven  Christmas  Counts 
(See  Ky.  Warbler,  42:9,  1966).  Reports  from  members  at  Madisonville, 
Pennyrile,  and  Danville  indicated  that  siskins  had  been  seen  during  the 
fall  and  winter  season.  J.  W.  Kemper,  Danville,  wrote:  “This  is  the 
first  year  we  have  had  siskins  in  the  past  several  years.”  Some  birds 
remained  in  some  areas  until  late  spring,  and  most  noteworthy  records 
are  those  of  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  (a  small  flock  near  Sleepy  Hollow)  on 
May  17  and  Kenneth  Able  (three  birds  near  Worthington)  on  May  18. 

Purple  Finches  (Carpodacus  purpureus)  were  also  rather  widely 
distributed  over  the  state  from  Calloway  County,  in  western  Kentucky, 
to  Carter  County,  in  the  northeast.  A few  individuals  made  their  appear- 
ance in  early  October;  the  first  of  these  were  seen  at  the  “munitions 
dump”  in  the  Fort  Knox  area  on  October  6 and  observed  by  Worth 
Randle  (Arthur  Weisman).  Midge  Susie  and  others  in  the  suburban  areas 
of  northeast  Jefferson  County  had  Purple  Finches  at  their  feeders 
throughout  most  of  the  winter.  Gordon  Wilson  reported  the  species  as 
being  unusually  common  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.  In  the  Louis- 
ville area  there  was  an  increase  in  late  April,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  common  birds  on  April  23  in  the  parks  and  wooded  areas.  Howard 
Jones  saw  a few  as  late  as  May  3 in  Franklin  County. 

A few  scattered  flocks  of  the  Evening  Grosbeak  appeared  in  several 
sections  of  the  state  and  should  be  recorded.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  re- 
ported six  to  eight  birds  in  an  Anchorage  yard  in  early  December.  Mrs. 
S.  Charles  Thacher  saw  six  birds  feeding  on  the  box  elder  tree  in  her 
yard  for  several  days  during  the  cold  snowy  weather  of  late  January 
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and  the  first  week  of  February — this  is  in  the  Crescent  Hill  area  of  Lou- 
isville, Jefferson  County.  Twenty  birds  were  recorded  on  the  Yelvington 
Christmas  Count  by  Albert  Powell  and  George  Ray. 

A flock  of  at  least  150  Evening  Grosbeaks  were  observed  through- 
out the  season  at  Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt  County,  and  reported  by  Burt 
L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  and  Ray  Harm.  Thirty  birds,  prob- 
ably from  the  original  flock,  were  seen  on  April  2 by  Kenneth  Able; 
small  flocks  were  also  noted  there  on  the  same  date  by  Mrs.  Spencer 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Austin  Gresham.  Ten  birds  were  also  seen  at  the  Forest 
on  April  10  (KA).  In  nearby  Floyds  Knob,  Indiana,  Exta  Wolking  saw 
a male  and  a female  Evening  Grosbeak  at  her  feeding  station  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  and  then  none  until  February  19,  when  five  to  six  were  seen. 
Small  numbers  continued  to  come  occasionally  to  her  many  feeders 
throughout  the  season,  whereas  in  the  winter  of  1963-64  at  least  50 
birds  remained  in  the  vicinity  until  spring.  Ranger  Don  Carney  saw 
two  or  three  at  a time  in  late  March  and  early  April  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park.  The  latest  record  for  this  season  came  from  D.  C.  Riley, 
Bowling  Green;  he  saw  a single  Evening  Grosbeak  on  the  ground 
beneath  the  bird  feeder  in  his  back  yard  on  April  25. 

Another  northern  species,  the  Common  Redpoll  (Acanthis  flammea), 
for  which  we  have  few  records  was  found  at  the  feeder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Haberer,  Louisville,  on  January  29.  One  to  three  birds  were  seen 
at  various  times  at  their  feeder  until  March  9.  Occasionally  the  birds 
were  seen  at  a feeder  in  an  adjoining  yard.  Frederick  W.  Stamm  and 
Anne  L.  Stamm  saw  two  of  this  species  feeding  with  Purple  Finches 
at  the  edge  of  a wooded  thicket  in  nearby  Glenview,  on  February  13. 
One  of  the  birds  had  some  rosy-color  on  the  upper  breast.  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Susie  had  two  redpolls  at  her  feeder  (yard  formerly  part  of  Schwartz’s 
Woods)  on  the  late  date  of  March  27. 

Another  casual  winter  visitor  from  the  far  north,  the  White-winged 
Crossbill,  made  its  appearance  in  Louisville,  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery, 
on  December  11,  at  least,  that  is  the  time  two  male  birds  (1  ad.,  1 im.) 
were  observed  by  Kenneth  Able.  He  reported  four  birds,  two  females  in 
addition  to  the  two  males,  on  December  16.  Mabel  Slack  found  seven 
White-winged  Crossbills  on  December  26,  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  fifteen 
on  December  27,  and  Anne  L.  Stamm  counted  eighteen  as  they  flew  from 
the  row  of  hemlocks  on  December  29.  Slack  and  Stamm  noted  that  the 
majority  of  this  flock  was  made  up  of  females,  as  only  two  males  were 
observed.  A number  of  local  bird  students  saw  crossbills  intermittently 
in  this  area  until  March  1,  when  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  recorded  five. 
Apparently  this  species  was  not  found  in  other  sections  of  the  state, 
as  no  reports  were  received. 

This  might  well  be  termed  an  invasion  year,  since  so  many  northern 
finches  moved  southward  and  some  as  far  as  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Georgia. 

If  any  other  observers  have  data  for  the  1965-66  winter  on  any 
of  these  species,  please  report  to  the  authors  of  this  article. 
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THE  1966  ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT 

Members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  participated  again 
in  the  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count.  This  year  we  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber reported  since  the  counts  were  started  in  1961.  A total  of  49  Bald 
Eagles  was  sighted:  19  adults,  23  immatures,  and  7 unclassified.  The 
survey,  which  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Bald 
Eagle  Survey,  has  given  us  a better  understanding  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
population  in  Kentucky  during  the  month  of  February.  The  following 
people  contributed  to  this  count: 

Land  Between  the  Lakes — Don  Burchfield,  Edwin  Larson,  Ray  Nall, 
Clell  Peterson,  and  Paul  Sturm. 

Ballard  County — M.  Moynhan,  manager,  Ballard  County  Waterfowl 
Refuge. 

Marion,  Dam  #50 — Chastain  and  Jim  Frazer. 

Henderson — Robert  Bolds,  W.  J.  Parker,  and  Virginia  Smith. 

Madisonville,  Lake  Pewee  and  other  lakes  in  area — James  W.  Han- 
cock. 

Otter  Creek  Park  Area  and  West  Point  along  the  Ohio  River — Anne 
L.  Stamm  and  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 

Barren  River  Reservoir,  Glasgow — James  Gillenwater,  Marquita 
Gillenwater,  and  Russell  Starr. 

Harmony  Landing,  Belknap  Beach,  Louisville — Kenneth  Able. 

Wolfe  Creek  Dam,  Lake  Cumberland  State  Park — Charles  Guthrie. 

Dale  Hollow  Lake,  Clinton  County — Jim  Scott  and  Charles  Guthrie. 

Kentucky  areas  covered  included  parts  of  the  Ohio  River,  or  lakes 
and  bays  where  eagles  were  known  to  frequent  (see  Table  below). — A.L.S. 


One-Day  Bald  Eagle  Count  by  K.O.S.  Members 
February  19  or  20,  1966 

NOT 


LOCATION 

DATE 

ADULTS  IMMATURES  CLASSIFIED 

TOTALS 

Land  Between  the  Lakes 
(formerly  Kentucky  Wood- 
lands) Wildlife  Refuge  .... 
Ballard  County  Waterfowl 

Feb. 

19 

10 

16 

4 

30 

Refuge  

Feb. 

19 

2 

2 

— 

4 

Marion,  Dam  #50  

Feb. 

19 

3 

1 

— 

4 

Henderson  Area  

Madisonville 

(Lake  Pewee  and  other 

Feb. 

19 

3 

2 

5 

lakes  in  area)  

Otter  Creek  Park  Area, 

Feb. 

20 

“ 

— 

— 

0 

West  Point  

Barren  River  Reservoir, 

Feb. 

20 

1 

2 

— 

3 

Glasgow  

Harmony  Landing,  Belknap 

Feb. 

20 

— 

— 

— 

0 

Beach  Area,  Louisville  .... 

Feb. 

20 

- — 

— 

— 

0 

Wolfe  Creek  Dam, 

Cumberland  State  Park 

Dale  Hollow  Lake, 

Feb. 

20 

— 

— 

— 

0 

Clinton  County  

Feb. 

19 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Kentucky,  1966  Totals  

19 

23 

7 

49 

Kentucky,  1965  Totals  

13 

18 

6 

37 
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BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1966 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (Formerly  Kentucky  Woodlands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Approximately  same  area  as  covered  on  other 
counts  but  generally  north  of  U.S.  68). — May  7-8;  5:00  p.m.  on  May  7 to 
4:00  p.m.  on  May  8;  clear  to  partly  cloudy;  temp.  60°  to  85°.  Total,  98 
species.  Eight  additional  species  (marked  with  asterisk)  observed  in 
period  May  5-12  by  Dr.  Ray  Nall,  Paul  Sturm,  and  other  TVA  wildlife 
personnel. — Willard  Gray,  Edwin  Larson,  Jr.  (compiler),  Clell  T.  Peter- 
son. 


Notes  on  the  Land  between  the  Lakes  Count 

Two  nests  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk  containing  downy  young 
were  observed,  one  south-east  of  Center  Furnace,  one  west  of  Hematite 
Lake. 

An  unidentified  eagle,  either  a Golden  or  an  immature  Bald,  was 
observed  on  two  occasions:  May  11,  by  Ray  Nall,  Robert  Smith,  and  Paul 
Sturm,  and  May  14,  by  Nall;  both  observations  were  in  the  Bear  Creek 
area  (southern  part  of  LBL). 

Other  interesting  observations  just  outside  the  count  week  were: 
American  Egret,  May  2 (Nall);  Black  Tern,  May  14  (Nall  and  Smith). 

* * * * 

MADISONVILLE  (W.  W.  Hancock  farm,  Brown  Road,  Elk  Creek, 
Highway  892,  and  four  lakes  at  Madisonville  and  Earlington). — May  3; 
ten  hours  afield.  Mostly  clear;  wind  generally  light,  but  becoming  more 
brisk  near  nightfall;  temp.  43°  to  75°.  Total,  89  species.  Other  species  rec- 
orded near  the  time  of  the  count:  Red- tailed  Hawk,  Lesser  Yellowlegs, 
Solitary  Sandpiper,  Black  Tern,  Screech  Owl,  Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird, Tree  Swallow,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Cape 
May  Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Swamp  Sparrow  and  Song  Spar- 
row.— James  W.  Hancock. 

Notes  on  the  Madisonville  Count 

The  Buffleheads  (2  female,  3 male)  were  on  Lake  Pewee  May  3, 
but  were  gone  when  I returned  on  May  8.  This  is  a rather  late  record 
for  the  area. 

This  is  the  best  warbler  count  I have  had  in  some  time. 

* * * * 

HENDERSON  (Henderson  and  environs). — May  1;  6:00  a.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.;  mild,  fair  to  cloudy;  temp.  70°. — Total,  142  species. — King  Benson, 
Robert  Bottomly,  Lora  Clark,  A1  Huffman,  Jim  Huffman,  William  Parker, 
Mildred  Parsons,  Virginia  Smith  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Henderson  Count 

It  was  interesting  that  a considerable  number  of  late  winter  strag- 
glers were  still  in  the  area,  such  as  Canada  Geese,  many  species  of  ducks, 
the  Herring  and  Bonaparte’s  Gulls,  and  several  species  of  sparrows. 

Twenty-nine  species  of  warblers  were  observed. 

(No  notes  on  the  Orange-crowned  Warbler. — Editor.) 
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A * means  that  the  species  was  recorded  near  but  not  on  the  count 
date;  W — Woodlands  (now  called  Land  Between  the  Lakes);  M — Madi- 
sonville;  H — Henderson;  MC — Mammoth  Cave  National  Park;  L — Louis- 
ville; F — Frankfort. 


Common  Loon — L 
Pied-billed  Grebe— M,  H,  F 
Great  Blue  Heron — W 
Green  Heron— W,  M,  H,  L,  F 
Little  Blue  Heron— W* 

Common  Egret — L 
Black-cr.  Night  Heron — L 
Yellow-cr.  Night  Heron — L 
American  Bittern — W,  L 
Canada  Goose — H,  L 
Mallard— W,  H,  L 
Black  Duck — H,  L 
Green-winged  Teal — W* 

Blue-winged  Teal — W,  H,  L,  F 
American  Widgeon — H,  L 
Shoveler — W,  H 
Wood  Duck— W,  H,  L,  F 
Redhead— H,  L 
Ring-necked  Duck — M,  H 
Lesser  Scaup — W*,  M,  H,  L,  F 
Bufflehead — M 
Ruddy  Duck — M 
Hooded  Merganser — L 
Common  Merganser — W* 

Turkey  Vulture— W,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Black  Vulture— H,  MC,  L,  F 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk — H 
Cooper’s  Hawk — H,  L 
Red-tailed  Hawk— W,  M*,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Red-shouldered  Hawk — W,  H,  L 
Broad-winged  Hawk — W,  L 
Marsh  Hawk — H,  L 
Osprey — H 

Sparrow  Hawk — W,  H,  L,  F 
Bobwhite— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Ring-necked  Pheasant — H 
Turkey— W 
King  Rail — H 

American  Coot — W,  M,  H,  F 
Killdeer — W,  M,  H,  L,  F 
Black-bellied  Plover — F 
American  Woodcock — H 
Common  Snipe — H,  L 
Spotted  Sandpiper — M,  L,  F 
Solitary  Sandpiper — M*,  L,  F 
Lesser  Yellowlegs — M* 


Stilt  Sandpiper — H 
Herring  Gull — H 
Bonaparte’s  Gull — H 
Black  Tern — M* 

Mourning  Dove — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Yellow-bil.  Cuckoo — W,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Black-bil.  Cuckoo — H,  L 
Screech  Owl — M*,  H 
Great  Horned  Owl— W,  H,  F 
Barred  Owl— W,  H,  MC,  L 
Chuck-will’s-widow — W,  M,  H,  F 
Whip-poor-will— W,  M,  H,  MC,  F 
Common  Nighthawk — M,  H,  L,  F* 
Chimney  Swift— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Ruby-th.  Hummingbird — W,  M*,  H,  L 
Belted  Kingfisher — W,  H,  L 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Pileated  Woodpecker— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker — W,  M,  H, 
MC,  L,  F 

Red-headed  Woodpecker — W,  M,  H, 
MC,  L,  F* 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker — W,  H,  L 
Hairy  Woodpecker — M,  H,  L,  F 
Downy  Woodpecker — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Eastern  Kingbird— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Gr.  Crested  Flycatcher — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Eastern  Phoebe — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Acadian  Flycatcher — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Traill’s  Flycatcher — H 
Least  Flycatcher — H,  MC,  F* 

Eastern  Wood  Pewee — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L F 

Horned  Lark— W*,  H,  L 
Tree  Swallow — M*,  F 
Rough-winged  Swallow — H,  MC,  L,  F 
Barn  Swallow— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Cliff  Swallow — W 
Purple  Martin— W,  M,  H,  L,  F 
Blue  Jay— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Common  Crow — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Car.  Chickadee— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
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Tufted  Titmouse — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
White-br.  Nuthatch— W,  H,  MC,  L 
Red-br.  Nuthatch — L,  F 
Brown  Creeper — H 
House  Wren — M,  H,  L,  F 
Bewick’s  Wren — M,  H,  F* 

Carolina  Wren— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Mockingbird— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Catbird— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Brown  Thrasher — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Robin— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Wood  Thrush— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Swainson’s  Thrush — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Veery — H,  L 

Eastern  Bluebird — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
B-g.  Gnatcatcher— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Ruby-c.  Kinglet — M,  H,  F 
Cedar  Waxwing — W,  M*,  H,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike — W*,  H,  L,  F 
Starling— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
White-eyed  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Yellow-thr.  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Red-eyed  Vireo— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Philadelphia  Vireo — L,  F 
Warbling  Vireo— M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Black  & White  Warbler— W,  M,  H, 
MC,  L,  F 

Prothon.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Worm-e.  Warbler— W,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
G olden- w.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Blue-w.  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  F 
Tennessee  Warbler — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Orange-c.  Warbler — H 
Nashville  Warbler — M,  H,  L,  F 
Parula  Warbler — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Yellow  Warbler— M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Magnolia  Warbler — H,  MC 
Cape  May  Warbler — M*,  H,  MC,  L 
Blk.-th.  Blue  Warbler— MC,  F* 
Myrtle  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Blk.-th.  Green  Warbler— H,  MC,  L,  F 
Cerulean  Warbler — M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Blackburn.  Warbler — H,  L,  F 
Yellow-throated  Warbler — W,  M,  H, 
L F 

Chestnut-s.  Warbler— M,  H,  MC,  L,  F* 
Bay-br.  Warbler— M*,  H,  MC,  L,  F* 
Blackpoll  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 


Pine  Warbler — MC,  L 
Prairie  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L 
Palm  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Ovenbird— W,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Northern  Water  thrush — W,  M,  F 
Louisiana  Waterthrush — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Kentucky  Warbler— W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L F 

Y ello wthroat — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Yellow-br.  Chat— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Hooded  Warbler— M,  H,  MC,  L 
American  Redstart — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F* 

House  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  L,  F 
Bobolink— W,  L,  F 
Eastern  Meadowlark — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Redwinged  Blackbird— W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Orchard  Oriole— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Baltimore  Oriole — W,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Common  Grackle— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Br.-headed  Cowbird — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Scarlet  Tanager— W*,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Summer  Tanager — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Cardinal— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Rose-br.  Grosbeak — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Indigo  Bunting — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 
Dickcissel — W,  M,  H,  L 
Purple  Finch — F 
Pine  Siskin — L 

American  Goldfinch — W,  M,  H,  MC, 
L,  F 

Rufous-sided  Towhee — W,  M,  H,  MC, 

L,  F 

Savannah  Sparrow — W,  L,  F 

Grasshopper  Sparrow — H,  L,  F 

Henslow’s  Sparrow — L 

Vesper  Sparrow — H 

Bachman’s  Sparrow — L 

Slate-col.  Junco — H 

Chipping  Sparrow — W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 

Field  Sparrow— W,  M,  H,  MC,  L,  F 

White-cr.  Sparrow — W,  H,  MC,  L,  F 

White-th.  Sparrow — M,  H,  L,  F 

Fox  Sparrow — H 

Lincoln’s  Sparrow — F 

Swamp  Sparrow — W,  M*,  H,  L,  F 

Song  Sparrow — M,  H,  L,  F 
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MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (Central  Area,  Mammoth 
Cave  Ridge,  Joppa  Ridge,  Maple  Springs  area,  Mill  Branch  area). — May 
8;  5:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Clear;  warm;  temp.  60°-87°;  no  wind;  vegetation 
rather  far  advanced  on  the  ridges  and  along  the  river;  delayed  in  the 
deeper  sinkholes.  Thirteen  adult  observers  and  four  children,  in  three, 
four,  and  five  parties  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  Total 
species  inside  the  park,  85. — Dr.  Kenneth  Clarke,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater, 
Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Haynes,  Mrs.  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols,  A.  L. 
Powell,  Dr.  Marvin  Russell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pace  and  children,  Dr. 
Herbert  Shadowen,  Mrs.  Russell  Starr,  and  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

The  great  wave  of  warblers  and  thrushes  had  already  gone  on 
north,  but  representative  individuals  of  most  of  these  species  were 
found. 

The  27  warblers  recorded  placed  this  year’s  count  among  the  best 
for  the  park;  our  largest  previous  record  was  30  species. 

Mr.  Powell  spent  the  night  at  the  campground  and  thus  was  able 
to  add  the  Whip-poor-will  and  the  Barred  Owl. 

The  Swainson’s  Thrush  was  everywhere,  probably  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  thrushes  found,  including  the  Robins. 

We  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler, 
one  of  the  commonest  birds  in  the  park,  especially  along  the  streams. 

* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
woodlands,  meadows,  and  Caperton’s  Swamp). — May  8;  4:30  a.m.  until 
8:30  p.m.  Clear;  temp,  about  60°  to  75°.  Total,  132  species. — Gudrun  An- 
derson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bagian,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Joseph  Croft, 
Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth McConnell,  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  (compiler), 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Marie  and  Louis  Pieper,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Frederick  W.  and  Anne  L.  Stamm, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Thacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood,  Audrey  Wright — Beckham 
Bird  Club. 


Notes  on  the  Louisville  Count 

Unlike  last  year,  when  only  two  waterfowl  were  reported,  nine 
species  were  recorded  this  year. 

Numerically,  warblers  were  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  twenty- 
seven  species  were  recorded. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  Whip-poor-will  and  Chuck- 
will’s-widow  were  not  found. 

* * * * 

FRANKFORT  (Eastern  Franklin  County,  State  Game  Farm  Lakes 
and  Federal  Fish  Hatchery). — May  3;  7:00  a.m.  until  9:00  p.m.;  clear  and 
warm;  no  appreciable  wind;  temp.  40°  to  70°.  Total,  102  species.  Other 
species  recorded  within  two  days  of  the  count:  Common  Nighthawk,  Red- 
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headed  Woodpecker,  Least  Flycatcher,  Bewick’s  Wren,  Black-throated 
Blue  Warbler,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  and 
American  Redstart. — Howard  P Jones.  Donald  Howard  accompanied  me 
on  the  morning  of  May  4,  when  some  of  these  additional  species  were 
recorded. 


Notes  on  the  Frankfort  Count 

Hawks  were  scarce. 

Shorebirds  were  few  with  the  exception  of  the  Spotted  Sandpipers. 
However,  three  Black-bellied  Plovers  at  the  State  Game  Farm  Lakes 
were  an  interesting  find. 

At  least  two  Philadelphia  Vireos  were  positively  identified  at  close 
range — both  by  appearance  and  song — in  an  extremely  wooded  area. 

Warblers  were  down  in  number,  although  twenty  species  were 
recorded;  several  species  were  missing,  among  them  the  Prairie  and  the 
Hooded. 

A sizable  flock  of  Bobolinks  was  found. 

* * * * 


FIELD  NOTES 

BROAD-WINGED  HAWK  MIGRATION 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  13,  1965,  William  Rowe  and  I searched 
for  migrating  birds  in  the  Caperton  Swamp  area.  Later  we  went  to 
check  on  the  birds  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  we  met  Mrs.  William 
David  Brown  and  others.  The  day  was  cloudy  for  the  most  part  and 
quite  humid.  A wind  at  6-9  mph  came  from  the  west  and  southwest.  We 
noted  swallows,  martins,  and  swifts,  all  obviously  migrating  southward. 
About  4:00  p.m.  we  suddenly  saw  a Cooper’s  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperii) 
and  a few  minutes  later  a Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  columbarius).  I left  the 
Falls  at  4:15  p.m.;  on  my  way  home  as  I stopped  for  a traffic  light  on 
Brownsboro  Road,  near  Chenoweth,  I saw  two  hawks  flying  rather  low. 
I reached  for  my  binoculars  and  noted  the  birds  were  Broad-winged 
Hawks  (Buteo  platypterus).  A glance  upward  revealed  others  circling 
about.  The  street  light  changed,  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  move 
along  in  the  traffic.  I pulled  into  the  nearest  driveway  to  check  the 
hawks;  they  were  also  Broad- wings.  I drove  on  farther  and  saw  another 
flock  of  12  of  the  same  species;  they  were  milling  around  in  a circular 
pattern.  A few  minutes  later  a large  flock  of  25  appeared.  Two  larger 
hawks  were  also  seen  but  not  identified.  In  ten  minutes  I had  seen  51 
Broad- winged  Hawks! 

The  following  day  (Sept.  14)  was  also  warm  and  cloudy.  I was  on 
Billtown  Road  at  11:20  a.m.  when  two  hawks  were  seen.  I pulled  off  the 
road  to  check  the  birds,  and  as  I watched,  six  Broad-winged  Hawks 
emerged  from  behind  the  clouds.  On  September  17,  while  I was  driving 
through  Cherokee  Park,  I observed  five  unidentified  hawks  drifting 
southward. 

Apparently  weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  hawks  flights 
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during  this  period.  However,  cloud  cover  probably  prevented  the  ob- 
servation of  additional  hawks,  although  no  time  was  spent  observing 
birds  other  than  on  September  13. — ANNE  L.  STAMM,  Louisville. 


SANDHILL  CRANES  IN  GREEN  COUNTY 

While  driving  along  State  Highway  #61  to  Greensburg  on  March  3, 
this  writer  observed  two  Sandhill  Cranes  (Gms  canadensis)  approximate- 
ly one  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  the  intersections  of  highways  #566 
and  #61  in  Green  County.  The  cranes  were  flying  in  a leisurely  manner 
only  300  to  400  feet  above  the  ground.  When  first  seen  from  the  moving 
car,  the  birds  resembled  the  Great  Blue  Herons  (Ardea  herodias).  How- 
ever, after  stopping  the  car  and  focusing  my  7 x 50  binoculars,  I readily 
noticed  that  the  birds  were  flying  with  outstretched  necks.  I heard  the 
characteristic  Sandhill  Crane  call,  too,  which  one  of  the  birds  uttered 
the  entire  time  of  observation  (10:48  a.m.  to  10:51  a.m.  CST).  They  were 
flying  in  a northwesterly  direction.  The  sky  at  the  time  was  dark  and 
overcast  with  heavy  rain  clouds;  yet  it  was  apparent  that  very  little 
rain  had  fallen,  since  the  highway  showed  only  traces  of  moisture  in  a 
few  locations.  At  the  time  of  observation  there  was  no  discernible  wind. 

This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  Kentucky  spring  record,  but  there 
are  earlier  Indiana  records  to  the  north  (see  Walkinshaw,  Wilson  Bul- 
letin: 72,  365-367).— KENNETH  H.  DUBKE,  Hodgenville. 

* * * * 


SANDHILL  CRANE  IN  ADAIR  COUNTY 

A recent  photograph  and  story  of  a Sandhill  Crane  (Grus  canadensis) 
appeared  in  the  Adair  County  News,  May  25,  1966.  Tom  Roy  noticed  the 
bird  for  several  days,  during  the  third  week  of  May,  in  some  fields  near 
his  house,  Adair  County.  Subsequently,  the  crane  was  captured,  and  an 
examination  revealed  it  could  not  fly  due  to  an  injured  wing.  Conserva- 
tion Officer  Clem  Feese  was  notified,  and  he  released  the  bird  at  the 
Sportsman  Club  lake,  near  Columbia.  The  appearance  of  the  Sandhill 
Crane  in  Adair  County  is  interesting,  as  this  is  probably  the  easternmost 
record  for  the  state. — CHARLES  S.  GUTHRIE,  Burkesville. 

* * * * 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

ESTHER  CLARK  DIES 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Miss  Esther  Clark.  She  died 
in  her  Louisville  home,  on  May  12.  Miss  Clark  had  been  a KOS  member 
since  1945  and  will  be  missed  by  her  many  friends. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

THE  COVER 

Audubon’s  painting  of  Blue  Grosbeaks  at  the  nest,  reproduced  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue,  was  done  not  in  Kentucky  but  in  New  Jersey.  How- 
ever, it  shows  a typical  nest.  Audubon  found  the  nest  in  1829  in  New 
Jersey,  only  a few  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Since  a nest  of  this  species 
was  found  in  Kentucky  this  past  summer  (see  Kenneth  H.  Dubke’s 
article  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  Audubon’s  comments'  (Ornithological 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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BLUE  GROSBEAK  NESTING  IN  TAYLOR  COUNTY 

Kenneth  H.  Dubke 


It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  several  sightings  of  the 
Blue  Grosbeak  (Guiraca  caerulea)  were  made  in  Kentucky  during  1966, 
but  it  appears  I was  the  only  person  successful  in  locating  an  active 
nest.  This  note  then  is  to  give  some  details  on  my  observation. 

As  a cooperator  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  its  Breeding 
Bird  Survey,  I was  assigned  a route  to  be  covered  in  Taylor  County. 
Having  never  been  in  the  county  before  and  desiring  to  acquire  some 
familiarity  with  the  area,  I made  a preliminary  survey  on  June  9,  1966. 
No  sooner  had  the  automobile  stopped  at  the  final  proposed  listening 
point  than  to  my  astonishment,  only  about  30  feet  distant,  a female  Blue 
Grosbeak  was  perched  with  a large  larva  in  her  beak.  Immediately 
realizing  this  would  probably  be  the  first  nesting  recorded  in  Kentucky, 
I began  searching  for  a nest.  After  some  interval  the  male  arrived,  and 
shortly  thereafter  I noted  the  female  drop  to  a particular  spot,  which 
proved  to  be  the  site  of  the  nest.  A search  this  time  revealed  a typical 
nest,  containing  two  young  approximately  a week  old  and  one  unhatched 
egg. 

I had  hopes  of  securing  photographs  of  the  young  in  the  nest  when 
I returned  for  the  count  on  June  15.  However,  the  nest  was  empty  at 
that  time.  About  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  before  arriving  at  the 
nest  site  I had  heard  a Blue  Grosbeak  singing,  so  upon  noting  the  con- 
dition of  the  nest  I immediately  walked  in  that  direction.  The  male  was 
located  where  first  heard  and  appeared  to  be  giving  the  alarm  call  on 
seeing  me.  I at  first  suspected  that  the  original  pair  may  have  been  re- 
nesting in  the  area,  till  I spotted  nearby  a drab  bird  that  could  have 
been  one  of  the  young. 

Additional  facts  pertaining  to  this  nest  are  as  follows:  The  habitat 
would  be  considered  typical  for  this  species,  consisting  of  blackberry 
bushes,  honeysuckle,  and  sassafras  growing  in  a fence  row  along  a gravel 
road.  The  nest  was  29  inches  from  the  ground;  its  main  support  was  the 
crotch  of  an  elm  sapling,  along  with  two  nearby  raspberry  stems.  The 
nest  was  collected  and  turned  over  to  the  University  of  Louisville  study 
collection. 

For  those  who  might  be  interested  in  checking  the  locality  for  fu- 
ture nestings,  the  following  information  is  provided  from  my  notes. 
Travel  west  about  one  and  a half  miles  from  the  junction  of  State  High- 
ways 1252  and  527;  when  the  blacktop  ends,  go  straight  ahead  about  100 
yards  to  the  nesting  area. 

Pictures  of  the  nest  and  habitat  were  taken  and  are  now  in  my  pos- 
session. Also  of  interest  was  the  sighting  of  a male  Blue  Grosbeak  on 
May  17,  a few  miles  west  of  Hodgenville,  Larue  County.  This  area  was 
later  rechecked,  but  all  results  were  negative. 
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NEST  OF  A PARULA  WARBLER  NEAR  FRANKFORT 

Howard  P.  Jones 

On  May  28,  1966,  while  on  a field  trip  about  7:00  a.m.,  10  members 
of  the  Frankfort  Bird  Club  found  a nest  of  the  Parula  Warbler  (Parula 
americana).  Don  Howard  first  recognized  a singing  female  which,  as  we 
all  watched,  made  several  stops  before  entering  a nest  which  had  re- 
mained unnoticed  to  this  point.  Though  the  nest  was  quite  inaccessible 
to  us,  we  observed  it  as  carefully  as  possible  in  view  of  the  rarity  of 
this  find. 

Mengel,  in  The  Birds  of  Kentucky,  indicates  that  no  nest  has  yet 
been  found  in  Kentucky  although  adults  are  constantly  present  in  con- 
siderable abundance  at  lower  elevations  in  summer  throughout  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau  and  in  alluvial  lowlands  and  swamp  forests  in  western 
Kentucky  localities.  In  central  Kentucky  the  species  is  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely rare  or  absent. 

The  nest  was  found  within  200  feet  of  the  intersection  of  Peaks  Mill 
and  Rocky  Branch  Roads,  in  northeastern  Franklin  County.  The  general 
area  is  rural  and  characterized  by  rather  steep  wooded  hills  and  a nar- 
row valley  with  a rocky  stream  bed  of  rather  steep  gradient.  The  tree 
containing  the  nest  stands  with  one  or  two  others  in  an  opening  formed 
by  the  overburden  from  a deep  road  cut  resulting  from  relocation  and 
improvement  of  Rocky  Branch  Road  about  five  years  ago.  About  one- 
quarter  mile  north,  Rocky  Branch  empties  into  Elkhorn  Creek,  a large 
permanent  stream. 

The  nest  itself  was  in  a mature  Sycamore  (Platanus  occidentalis) 
about  50  feet  above  the  ground  and  about  10  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
crown.  It  appeared  to  be  woven  about  one  or  two  small  live  twigs  two 
feet  from  a division  of  the  main  stem.  In  general  appearance  it  was  some- 
what like  an  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus  spurius)  nest  in  size,  depth,  and 
construction,  although  perhaps  not  so  open.  It  was  surrounded  by  four 
or  five  old  sycamore  balls,  young  green  leaves,  and  dark  young  leaves 
that  had  been  killed  by  a late  freeze.  The  nesting  material  appeared  fuzzy 
and  tan-colored.  It  looked  to  be  material  from  sycamore  balls.  In  addition, 
several  frayed  sycamore  pedicels,  with  only  the  inner  cores  still  at- 
tached, were  pendant  from  the  nest.  Had  the  bird  not  entered  the  nest, 
we  would  never  have  seen  it,  so  naturally  did  it  blend  into  the  general 
background. 

I returned  to  the  site  at  6:00  a.m.  on  May  30  and  observed  for  about 
an  hour.  When  I arrived  five  Brown-headed  Cowbirds  (Molothrus  ater) 
were  about  six  feet  directly  above  the  nest.  Adult  Parulas  were  not 
heard  or  seen.  In  about  10  minutes  a male  began  to  sing  repeatedly 
from  a nearby  slope.  He  worked  his  way  slowly  to  the  nest,  finally  en- 
tering it  from  the  side  opposite  my  view,  it  seemed.  He  stayed  about  15 
seconds,  then  flew  away  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  from  which  he  had 
come.  He  carried  nothing  to  the  nest.  About  10  minutes  later  the  female 
appeared  from  the  slope  to  which  the  male  had  flown.  She  gradually  ap- 
proached the  nest,  but  flew  to  a hillside  beyond  rather  than  entering 
the  nest.  She  carried  nothing,  nor  did  she  sing.  Shortly  after,  the  male 
re-appeared,  singing,  in  an  adjacent  tree.  He  did  not  return  to  the  nest. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  climb  to  the  nest  or  see  into  it  from  any 
angle. 
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On  June  8 I returned  in  the  late  afternoon.  There  was  no  activity 
about  the  nest  and  I did  not  see  or  hear  the  adults.  On  this  same  date, 
however,  I did  hear  an  adult  singing  in  large  sycamores  on  Elkhorn 
Creek  about  one-half  mile  away.  On  June  18  at  7:00  a.m.  I returned  to 
the  nest  location,  remaining  for  some  time.  Again  there  was  no  ac- 
tivity near  the  nest,  nor  were  adults  seen  or  heard  there.  On  June  29 
and  July  10  I heard  an  adult  singing  in  large  trees  along  Elkhorn  Creek 
about  one-half  mile  from  the  nest.  It  appeared  that  the  nest  had  been 
abandoned. 

The  woodland  opening  in  which  the  sycamore  stands  is  a location 
favored  for  nesting  by  many  species.  In  this  same  tree,  lower  down  on 
a medium  lateral  branch,  we  found  the  nest  of  an  Eastern  Wood  Pewee 
(Contopus  vixens).  At  the  edge  of  the  clearing  were  found  nests  of  the 
Wood  Thrush  (Hylocichla  mustelma),  Cardinal  (Richmondena  cardinalis), 
Summer  Tanager  (Piranga  rubra),  Acadian  Flycatcher  (Empidonax 
virescens),  and  Phoebe  (Sayornis  phoebe).  The  Wood  Thrush,  Acadian 
Flycatcher,  and  Phoebe  nests  contained  Brown-headed  Cowbird  eggs. 
Young  Louisiana  Waterthrushes  (Seiurus  motacilla)  were  seen  nearby, 
and  I am  certain  that  the  Worm-eating  Warbler  (Helmltheros  vermi- 
voras)  nested  on  an  adjacent  hillside,  but  I could  not  find  the  nest. 

From  the  general  information  gathered  from  this  Parula  nesting,  I 
believe  that  sycamores  may  be  favored  for  nesting,  at  least  in  Central 
Kentucky,  because  of  the  selection  of  fruiting  materials  for  nest  con- 
struction. This  may  be  a material  of  choice  when  strands  of  usnea  are 
not  available.  Certainly  the  nest  will  be  difficult  to  locate  if  it  is  as 
inconspicuous  as  this  nest  was,  and  if  this  is  a typical  height  above  the 
ground  for  nest  location. 


A PINE  WARBLER  NEST  AT  PENNYRILE 

James  Wt.  Hancock 

On  April  7,  1966,  I followed  a singing  male  Pine  Warbler  (Dendxoica 
pinus)  into  a plantation  of  mature  white  pine  just  across  Highway  109 
from  the  large  sign  at  the  southeast  entrance  to  Pennyrile  Forest  State 
Park.  (The  plantation  is  also  park  property). 

I did  not  at  first  locate  the  singer  but  a faint  chirping  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I looked  for  the  source.  It  appeared  to  come  from  near 
the  ground  but  I was  unable  to  locate  the  source  there  and  finally 
realized  the  bird  was  calling  from  overhead. 

Looking  up,  I spied  a nest  and  noted  a small  bird,  a female  Pine 
Warbler,  creeping  about  among  the  pine  branches.  As  I watched,  she 
went  to  the  nest,  which  I judged  to  be  approximately  40  feet  up  and 
about  10  feet  out  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  nest  tree.  She  appeared 
apprehensive  and  didn’t  stay  long  on  the  nest,  but,  as  I continued  to 
watch,  she  went  back  to  it  twice. 

The  nest  looked,  from  below,  large  enough  and  compact  enough  to 
be  complete.  Apparently  the  female  bird  was  incubating,  but  I could  not 
be  absolutely  positive  of  this.  This  date  may  seem  early  for  egg-laying, 
but  Arthur  T.  Wayne  (Birds  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston  Museum,  1910, 
pp.  169-170)  states,  of  his  studies  in  that  state:  “The  breeding  season  is 
from  March  to  June.  I have  taken  eggs  containing  small  embryos  as 
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early  as  March  28,  but  the  majority  of  the  birds  do  not  have  full  com- 
plements of  eggs  before  April  4-10.”  He  recorded  nests  from  15  to  135 
feet  above  the  ground,  always  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a pine. 

I marked  a tree  near  the  nest  tree  with  leaning  poles  before  leaving 
to  go  to  a neighborhood  grocery.  Soon  I returned,  finding  the  nest  tree 
again  with  no  difficulty,  and  this  time  I saw  the  female  as  she  slipped 
off  the  nest. 

At  the  time  of  study,  a male  sang  about  150  feet  from  the  nest 
tree,  and  on  one  occasion  it  came  closer  briefly  and  I saw  the  yellow 
breast. 

I returned  on  April  10,  and  on  other  occasions,  but  no  further  evi- 
dence of  nesting  activity  was  noted  at  this  nest.  One,  or  sometimes  two, 
males  were  heard  to  sing  in  this  same  plantation  from  time  to  time,  and 
two  were  in  song  on  June  23,  but  no  other  nests  were  located. 

1 first  definitely  located  the  Pine  Warbler  at  Pennvrile  in  July,  1965, 
at  another  part  of  the  park.  Also,  during  this  past  summer  (1966),  I found 
at  least  two,  possibly  three,  singing  males  in  other  portions  of  the  park 
than  the  above-mentioned  plantation.  The  species  may  prove  to  be  at 
least  an  uncommon  breeding  bird  within  the  park  area. 

Mengel  (Birds  of  Kentucky,  pp.  416-18)  regards  the  Pine  Warbler  as 
a common  species  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  Plateau,  and  lists 
a number  of  counties  in  which  he  has  recorded  it,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
ties in  which  records  were  made  during  the  breeding  season  by  Roger 
Barbour,  John  A.  Patten,  and  Jesse  Dade  Figgins.  Lovell  found  a nest 
70  feet  up  in  a pine  in  Pine  Mountain  State  Park,  Bell  County,  con- 
taining small  young  on  June  13,  1948  (Ky.  Warbler,  24:33-39,  1948). 

However,  although  the  species  has  been  recorded  near  Mammoth 
Cave  in  summer  by  Wilson  (Ky.  Warbler,  23:12,  1947)  and  by  Hibbard 
there  (Mengel,  loc.  cit.)  in  the  breeding  seasons  of  1933  and  1934,  my 
observations  of  April  7 appear  to  be,  incomplete  though  they  are,  the 
first  actual  evidence  of  this  species  breeding  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  state. 


FIELD  NOTES 

SIGHT  RECORD  OF  A CATTLE  EGRET 

On  April  25,  1966,  William  Zimmerman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  saw  an 
egret  sitting  on  a fence  post  on  the  right  of  the  road  as  he  was  driving  to 
Louisville.  He  did  not  have  time  to  stop  and  observe  the  bird.  The  next 
day,  when  he  returned  to  our  studio,  he  told  me  about  the  incident.  After 
subsequent  conversations  about  the  egret,  we  decided  to  go  back  to  Ken- 
tucky to  see  if  we  could  spot  it  again. 

Zimmerman  thought  he  saw  the  egret  near  Carrollton,  and  he  re- 
membered that  a herd  of  Black  Angus  cattle  were  in  the  field  behind 
the  post  where  the  bird  was  perched.  Some  distance  before  we  reached 
Carrollton  we  spotted  the  cattle.  We  drove  into  the  farm  to  ask  the 
owner  if  anyone  had  seen  a strange  white  bird  mingling  with  their 
cattle.  The  first  man  we  saw  was  a farm  hand.  His  answer  to  our  question 
was  classic — “I  sure  did — he’s  down  there  in  the  field.  First  time  ever  I 
saw  a white  shipoke!”  Another  farm  worker  had  an  apt  description  also. 
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He  said,  “that  darn  bird  had  a brown  streak  down  his  neck  same  color 
as  that  collie  dog  lying  there.”  These  odd  yet  sufficient  descriptions  in- 
dicate plainly  that  the  bird  in  question  was  a Cattle  Egret  (Bubulcus 
ibis).  The  owner  of  the  farm,  Perry  C.  From  an,  Ghent,  Kentucky,  said 
that  the  bird  had  been  on  the  farm  for  “about  a week”  and  that  just 
about  everyone  on  the  farm  had  seen  it. 

We  then  drove  all  over  the  farm  in  search  for  the  egret  but  did 
not  find  it,  although  we  spent  one-half  day  there.  We  left  our  telephone 
number  so  that  he  could  reach  us  in  the  event  the  bird  returned.  He 
called  us  once,  two  days  after  we  had  been  there,  and  said  they  had 
seen  the  bird  only  once  more,  but  only  for  an  hour  or  so.  We  felt  that 
Kentuckians  would  like  to  know  about  this  incident  and  sight  record  of 
the  Cattle  Egret. — JOHN  RUTHVEN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ed.  note:  At  the  time  Mr.  Zimmerman  saw  this  bird,  only  two  previ- 
ous records  of  the  Cattle  Egret  in  Kentucky  were  known  (Wilson,  Ky. 
Warbler,  36:72,  1960;  Marvel,  Ky.  Warbler,  41:65,  1965). 


NOTES  FROM  DAVIESS  COUNTY 

The  Ohio  River  bottoms  are  usually  flooded  in  February  or  March 
and  the  few  remaining  flooded  fields  are  dry  by  the  middle  of  April 
or  the  first  of  May.  The  spring  of  1966  proved  a little  different  as  the 
low  places  and  flat  fields  in  our  area  were  under  water  long  after  the 
river  had  receded,  due  to  the  heavy  rains  which  lasted  until  the  middle 
of  May.  The  farmers  were  put  at  a great  inconvenience  but  the  extra 
time  proved  a great  boon  to  the  shore  birds. 

On  May  15,  1966,  in  a flooded  field  near  Maceo,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  locate  a vast  horde  of  shore  birds  that  were  in  concentrations 
greater  than  I had  ever  seen  in  this  area.  In  company  with  Mildred 
(Mrs.  A.  L.)  Powell,  Maudie  (Mrs.  Marvin)  Ray,  George  Ray,  and 
Wilton  Powell,  we  recorded  the  following  species. 

The  first  of  this  interesting  list  is  the  Dunlin  (Erolia  alpina),  which 
numbered  from  40  to  50  birds  in  one  flock.  Intermingled  with  the  Dun- 
lins were  also  50  Semipalmated  Plovers  (Charadrius  semipalmatus)  and 
a sizeable  number  of  Least  Sandpipers  (Erolia  minulilla)  and  Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers  (Ereunetes  pusillus).  Swinging  the  glass  from  one 
section  to  another  of  the  many  little  fringes  of  mud  also  disclosed  35 
White-rumped  Sandpipers  (Erolia  fuscicollis).  A small  wet  patch  across 
the  road  from  the  large  field  had  four  dowitchers  (Limnodromus  sp.) 
feeding  in  the  muddy  water.  These  birds  flew  across  the  road  to  join  the 
other  shore  birds  at  the  big  mud  flats;  and  while  we  were  studying  them 
at  leisure,  a flock  of  large  birds  crossed  in  front  of  our  eyes  and  dropped 
down  a short  distance  away.  Instantly  we  recognized  the  startling  black 
and  white  pattern  of  the  Black-bellied  Plover  (Squatarola  squatarola). 
We  observed  at  our  leisure  and  at  close  range  10  of  these  magnificent 
birds. 
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The  above  notes  have  significance  because  it  is  the  first  time  I have 
recorded  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  dowitcher,  Dunlin  (Red-backed 
Sandpiper),  and  the  Black-bellied  Plover  in  Daviess  County,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  entire  area.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  large 
numbers  of  Dunlin,  Semipalmated  Plovers,  and  the  Black-bellied  Plover. 

By  way  of  interest,  I feel  also  that  the  finding  of  an  immature  Bald 
Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  in  the  Ohio  River  bottoms,  near  Maceo, 
on  October  3,  1965,  worthy  of  note.— ALBERT  L.  POWELL,  Natural  Sci- 
ence Museum,  Owensboro. 


TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER  IN  THE  IIODGENVILLE  AREA 

Having  recently  moved  from  Upper  East  Tennessee  where  the 
Traill’s  Flycatcher  (Empidonax  traillii)  has  established  itself  as  a nest- 
ing species,  I decided  to  check  suitable  habitat  in  the  Hodgenviile  area 
in  an  attempt  to  help  ascertain  the  bird’s  range  expansion  in  Kentucky. 

The  first  Traill’s  Flycatcher  of  the  season  was  a single  bird  on  May 
18  that  sang  twice  in  suitable  nesting  habitat  along  Salt  Lick  Creek  in 
the  Highview  Community  of  Marion  County.  This  same  area  was  again 
visited  on  June  1 and  a total  of  four  individuals  were  noted  singing; 
on  June  15,  however,  only  one  bird  was  located.  Upon  arriving  in  this 
area  at  5:10  a.m.,  June  30,  a thorough  search  was  conducted  for  the  next 
four  hours.  The  results  were  negative  and  there  were  no  clues  to  in- 
dicate that  the  birds  were  still  present. 

On  June  20  suitable  habitat  at  the  upper  end  of  Sportsman’s  Lake 
in  LaRue  County  was  searched  for  two  hours,  with  three  birds  present. 
An  effort  was  made  to  locate  nests  but  none  were  found.  Nests  may  have 
been  present  and  not  found  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  too 
early  for  the  birds  to  nest.  No  follow-up  was  made  at  this  site. 

One  bird  was  heard  June  15  along  the  Rolling  Fork  River  where 
State  Highway  52  crosses  over  near  New  Haven.  It  wasn’t  practical  to 
check  for  nesting  at  this  site. 

The  only  nests  found  were  three  at  Johnson’s  Lake  in  western  Nel- 
son County.  This  is  the  same  location  where  Croft  (Ky.  Warbler,  40:28, 
1964)  found  a nest  in  1963.  On  June  15  a bird  was  busily  carrying  ma- 
terial to  a three-fourths  completed  nest  on  the  outer  branch  of  an  alder 
bush  five  feet  above  the  water.  On  a return  trip  June  29,  the  nest  was 
found  either  destroyed  or  abandoned,  as  only  fragments  remained.  How- 
ever, on  this  same  date  a similarly  finished  nest  was  located  about  30  or 
40  feet  away,  containing  two  eggs.  Also,  in  this  same  area  a nest  con- 
taining four  young,  a few  days  old,  was  found  with  the  adults  nearby. 
No  follow-up  visit  was  made  to  the  site  after  this  date. — KENNETH  H. 
DUBKE,  Hodgenviile. 

Ed.  note:  Croft’s  files  also  contain  two  previously  unpublished  rec- 
ords of  Traill’s  Flycatcher  nests  at  Johnson’s  Lake:  June  22,  1964,  nest 
with  three  eggs.  June  25,  1966,  nest,  apparently  completed,  nine  feet 
up  in  willow  sapling. 
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FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  14-16,  1966 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  opened  its  Forty-third  Annual 
Fall  Meeting  at  DuPont  Lodge,  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  on  October 
14,  1966. 

President  Howard  P.  Jones  presided  at  the  Friday  evening  opening 
session,  which  began  with  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Cletis  Weller  of  pos- 
sible field  trips  in  and  near  the  Park.  The  president  announced  that  the 
Frankfort  Bird  Club  had  been  re-activated  and  was  represented  in  force 
at  the  meeting.  He  also  reported  that  records  for  the  cooperative  nest- 
ing study  are  still  being  accepted  by  the  area  coordinators  and  mentioned 
some  of  the  rarer  nesting  records  sent  in  by  participants,  giving  details 
on  the  Parula  Warbler’s  nest  sighted  by  the  Frankfort  Bird  Club  and 
re-visited  by  Mr.  Jones  until  he  adjudged  it  abandoned.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Stamm,  showing  her  own  color  slides,  gave  a pictorial  and  verbal  ac- 
count of  birding  in  the  Sleeping  Bear  Sand  Dune  area  in  Michigan. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  group  divided  into  several  parties  for 
field  trips  over  Park  trails. 

Mr.  Jones  opened  the  general  business  meeting  at  4:00  p.m.  on 
Saturday.  A motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  1965  minutes, 
previously  published  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  was  seconded  and  car- 
ried. The  treasurer,  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  summarized  the  treasurer’s 
report  (a  complete  copy  of  which  is  attached).  Miss  Schneider  attributed 
the  Society’s  improved  financial  condition  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  contributing  members,  to  lower  printing  costs,  and  to  lower  mailing 
costs  made  possible  through  use  of  the  University  of  Louisville  mailing 
facilities.  A motion  to  accept  the  treasurer’s  report  was  made,  seconded, 
and  carried. 

The  president  then  called  for  committee  reports.  In  the  absence  of 
Miss  Virginia  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  Miss 
Schneider  listed  the  number  of  members  in  each  of  the  several  classes 
as  follows:  28  contributing  members,  11  student  members,  26  correspond- 
ing members,  28  full-paid  life  members,  one  partially -paid  life  member, 
two  honorary  members  and  186  regular  members,  for  a total  of  282 
members.  The  president  encouraged  each  member  present  to  try  to  bring 
other  interested  persons  into  the  Society. 

As  chairman  of  the  Investments  Committee,  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher 
said  that  he  had  only  to  report  that  the  Society’s  funds  were  invested 
with  the  optimum  of  safety  and  interest  return  and  should  remain  as 
invested  until  more  money  in  the  various  funds  would  permit  invest- 
ment in  treasury  bonds. 

As  chairman  of  the  K.O.S.  Committee  for  Preservation  of  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,  Mr.  Brecher  reported  that  he  could  give  a glowing  account 
of  continued  interest  and  successful  activity,  with  matters  being  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  eventual  establishment  of  a national 
park,  or  more  probably  a bi-state  park.  He  cautioned  that  it  would  be 
several  years  before  even  a bi-state  park  could  be  established  because 
of  necessary  court  title  tests  and  Kentucky  and  Indiana  legislation.  In  the 
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meantime,  he  reported,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  had 
viewed  the  area,  which  has  since  been  designated  as  a National  Land- 
mark. 

As  chairman  of  the  Youth  Activities  Committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
A.  L.  Powell  and  Willard  Gray  and  Dr.  Roger  Barbour,  Mr.  Powell 
commented  on  the  concern  over  lack  of  “young  blood”  in  the  organiza- 
tion. He  said  that  some  of  the  best  organizations  to  interest  boys  and 
girls  in  bird  study  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  and 
school  science  groups.  He  outlined  a proposed  K.O.S.  awards  program 
which  would  involve  an  approximate  outlay  of  $20.00  annually,  noted 
that  a member  had  volunteered  to  underwrite  any  expenditure  above 
$15.00  for  the  first  year,  and  said  that  the  Committee  would  assume 
responsibility  for  the  mechanics  of  publicizing  and  making  the  awards. 
Whereupon,  he  moved  that  the  K.O.S.  award  a sleeve  patch  and  stu- 
dent membership  and  send  a letter  from  the  K.O.S.  president  to  any 
young  person  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  or  other 
similar  groups  who  qualifies  under  the  standards  of  the  several  or- 
ganizations for  excellence  in  bird  study,  and  that  the  K.O.S.  expense 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $20.00  for  the  initial  year  of  the  awards.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Whitt  seconded  the  motion.  In  discussion,  Mr.  Powell  explained 
the  standards  of  the  Scout  and  4-H  groups,  and  said  that  his  committee 
could  set  like  standards  for  young  people  not  associated  with  those 
groups.  The  motion  was  voted  upon,  and  carried.  The  president  noted 
that  this  committee  would  continue  to  function. 

The  president  reported  that  he  had  appointed  a committee  com- 
posed of  himself,  Dr.  A.  L.  Whitt,  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Shadowen  to  work  with 
the  Kentucky  Junior  Academy  of  Science  in  setting  up  standards  for 
the  K.O.S.  awards  for  papers  on  bird  study  and  to  encourage  submission 
of  such  papers. 

Under  new  business,  the  president  read  the  proposed  amendment  to 
Article  III  of  the  By-Laws  as  submitted  in  writing  to  all  members.  The 
amendment  would  change  Article  III  to  read  as  follows: 

“ARTICLE  III  — GOVERNMENT 

Section  A.  The  governing  body  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a Board 
of  Directors  composed  of  the  following:  four  officers — a President, 
a Vice-President,  a Recording  Secretary,  and  a Corresponding  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; four  Councilors;  the  Editor  of  The  Kentucky  Warb- 
ler; and  the  immediate  past  President. 

Section  C.  Officers  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  they  may  be  re- 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  not  more  than  four  consecutive  terms. 
Two  councilors  shall  be  elected  each  year  for  two-years  terms,  and 
may  be  re-elected.” 

A motion  to  amend  the  By-Laws  to  read  as  above  was  made,  seconded, 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Willard  Gray  read  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
composed  of  himself,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  and  Dr.  Hunter  Hancock.  The 
committee  proposed  as  nominees  the  following  persons  for  the  various 
posts: 

President  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen 

Vice-President  Charles  S.  Guthrie 

Corresponding  Secretary -Treasurer  Miss  Barbara  Burns 

Recording  Secretary  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater 

Councilors  A.  L.  Powell  and  Alfred  M.  Reece 
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There  being  no  nominations  from  the  floor,  a motion  was  made,  sec- 
onded, and  carried  to  accept  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  and 
elect  the  proposed  slate  by  acclamation.  The  president  noted  that  coun- 
cilors continuing  in  office  were  Willard  Gray  and  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  moved  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
officers  for  their  work,  and  such  was  expressed. 

The  president  announced  the  Board  of  Directors’  choice  of  meeting 
dates  and  places  for  the  1967  spring  and  fall  meetings.  The  spring  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Bowling  Green  on  April  14,  15,  and  16.  The  fall 
meeting  will  be  at  Rough  River  State  Park  at  Falls  of  Rough  on  October 
13,  14,  and  15  if  accommodations  are  available  on  that  date,  or  the  next 
preceding  weekend  if  not. 

Dr.  Hunter  M.  Hancock  was  recognized  to  report  on  efforts  to  pre- 
serve Murphey’s  Pond.  He  announced  the  formation  of  a Kentucky  Chap- 
ter of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  with  K.O.S.  members  responding  in 
astonishing  numbers  to  the  invitation  to  become  charter  members.  The 
Nature  Conservancy  has  advanced  $63,000  to  the  Kentucky  Chapter 
and  a total  of  235  acres,  including  the  Pond  and  protecting  acreage, 
has  been  purchased.  An  additional  tract  of  about  30  acres  is  under  option. 
The  Kentucky  Chapter  is  obligated  to  repay  the  above  sum  to  the 
parent  organization  over  a long  period.  An  organizational  meeting  for 
the  Kentucky  Chapter  will  be  held  at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  November 
4,  5,  and  6,  with  field  trips  to  Murphey’s  Pond  and  the  Land  Between 
the  Lakes. 

President  Jones  made  some  graceful  and  modest  comments  on  his 
tenure  of  office,  reminding  the  members  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Society  depend  on  the  efforts  of  individual  members. 

Mr.  Brecher  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  membership  and 
the  guidance  of  the  incoming  officers  that  the  Friday  evening  sessions 
be  patterned  more  after  the  meetings  of  the  national  societies  in  offering 
members  the  opportunity  to  present  papers  on  their  current  work.  The 
president  recommended  to  the  new  officers  that  they  encourage  such 
presentations. 

There  being  no  further  business,  a motion  for  adjournment  was 
seconded  and  carried. 

At  the  annual  dinner  at  6:30  on  Saturday  evening,  the  president 
welcomed  the  group,  composed  of  most  of  the  83  persons  attending  the 
meeting  and  some  guests.  Past  and  future  officers  and  others  making 
special  contributions  to  the  society  were  recognized.  The  much-regretted 
absence  of  Mr.  Albert  Ganier  was  explained  when  the  president  read  a 
letter  noting  that  special  duties  had  required  his  presence  at  home.  The 
president  also  noted  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Cheek  II  were  now  teach- 
ing in  Michigan  and  unable  to  attend. 

Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  led  the  compilation  of  the  day’s  sightings,  for 
a total  of  49  species.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  identified  the  several  nests 
which  had  been  placed  on  display  during  the  meeting. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening,  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  was  intro- 
duced and  presented  an  outstanding  program  of  color  slides  and  com- 
ments on  birding  in  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

The  meeting  ended  after  Sunday  morning  field  trips  which  added 
several  species  to  the  birds  seen  during  the  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marquita  P.  Gillenwater 
Recording  Secretary 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
October  14,  1966 
GENERAL  FUND 

Bank  balance  as  shown  by  last  report,  dated  November  4,  1965  $379.88 

Receipts 

Annual  Membership  Dues  $785.00 

186  Regular  members  @ $3.00  $558.00 

28  Contributing  members  @ 5.00  140.00 

11  Student  members  @ 2.00  22.00 

26  Corresponding  members  @ 2.50  65.00 

Life  Membership  Payments  72.50 

Interest  Income,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Association  (Endowment  Fund)  30.63 

Contributions  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for 

Ornithology  20.00 

Sale  of  Publications  14.80 

Sale  of  Sleeve  Patches  8.75 

Sale  of  Checklists  20.56 

Receipts,  Fall  Meeting,  November,  1965  279.05 

Receipts,  Spring  Meeting,  April,  1966  163.40 

Total  Receipts  1394.69 


TOTAL  $1774.57 


Disbursements 

Printing  costs,  The  Kentucky  Warbler  593.29 

Postage,  including  mailing  The  Kentucky  Warbler  . 70.11 

Bank  charge  for  printed  checks  2.98 

Stationery  38.81 

Rubber  stamp  2.68 

State  of  Kentucky,  Corporation  Filing  Fee  2.00 

Transfer  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  20.00 

Transfer  to  the  Endowment  Fund  72.50 

Dues,  The  Nature  Conservancy  5.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  November,  1965  213.29 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  April,  1966  129.27 

Total  Disbursements  1149.93 

Balance  on  hand,  Citizens  Fidelity  Bank  and 

Trust  Co.,  Louisville  624.64 


TOTAL  $1774.57 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal 

Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Louisville,  Ky., 

Nov.  4,  1985  $ 968.20 

Seven  (7)  full-paid  shares  in  the  above  700.00 


TOTAL  Balance  in  Fund,  November  4,  1965  $1668.20 

Receipts 

Interest  on  full-paid  shares  $30.63 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  42.83 

Life  Membership  Payments  72.50 

Total  Receipts  145.96 


TOTAL  $1814.16 


Disbursements 


Transfer  of  interest  on  full-paid  shares  to 

General  Fund  30.63 

Total  Disbursements  30.63 

TOTAL  Balance  in  Fund,  October  14,  1966  1783.53 


TOTAL  $1814.16 


Seven  full-paid  shares  700.00 

Savings  Account  Balance,  Nov.  4,  1965  968.20 

Life  Memberships  received  during  1966  72.50 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  42.83 


TOTAL  ASSETS,  Oct.  14,  1966  1783.53 


GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 
First  Federal  Savings  & Loan  Association, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  November  4,  1965  $817.88 


Receipts 


Contributions,  1966  20.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  36.44 

Total  Receipts  


TOTAL 


Disbursements 

NONE 

TOTAL  Balance  in  Fund,  October  14,  1966 


Principal  Fund  $678.00 

Accumulated  Interest  196.32 

TOTAL  $874.32 


56.44 

$874.32 


$874.32 
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BALANCE  SHEET  October  14,  1966 

ASSETS: 

Cash  in  General  Fund  in  the  Citizens  Fidelity  Bank  and 

Trust  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky $ 624.64 

Endowment  Fund,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association,  Louisville,  Ky 1783.53 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology,  Greater  Louisville  First 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Louisville,  Ky 874.32 


TOTAL  ASSETS  $3282.49 

Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
Treasurer 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  FALL  MEETING,  1966 

ANCHORAGE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
E.  Shadowen. 

BURKSVILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie. 

DEATSVILLE:  Cletis  Weller. 

FRANKFORT:  Marvin  Bing  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing,  Miss  Louise  Cole- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  Howard  Jones,  Joel 
Jones,  Mrs.  Suzanne  Moore,  Miss  Pinkie  May  Richardson,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dell  Smith. 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Tim  Gillen- 
water,  Dr.  George  McKinley  and  guests,  Mrs.  Mary  Clyde  Nuckols, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr. 

LA  CENTER:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Gray. 

LEXINGTON:  Miss  Barbara  Burns,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Miss  Cecil  Bull, 
Mrs.  Anna  Heaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Reece.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Simpson,  Steve  Tracey,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Uterhart,  Con- 
ley Webster. 

LOUISVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yancey  Altsheler,  Miss  Gudrun  Andersen, 
Miss  Janet  Borders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Floyd  S.  Car- 
penter, Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Miss 
Amy  Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Duncan,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hummel, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Miss  Harriet  Korfhage,  Miss  Pamela 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe.  Jr.,  Miss 
Evelyn  Schneider,  Mrs.  Eugene  Short,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wetherell. 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Wilton  Powell,  George  Ray. 

MURRAY:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock. 

RICHMOND:  Mrs.  Alvin  McGlasson,  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

SHELB YVILLE : Mrs.  Ben  Allen  Thomas. 

VALLEY  STATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Summerfield,  Donald  Sum- 
merfield,  Jr. 

WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN:  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Cole. 
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BIRDS  RECORDED  AT  CUMBERLAND  FALLS  STATE  PARK 

The  following  species  of  birds  were  seen  on  the  various  field  trips 
taken  by  K.O.S.  members  at  the  fall  meeting  at  Cumberland  Falls  State 
Park  on  October  15  and  16;  although  birds  were  scarce,  some  were  not 
expected  so  late  in  the  year:  Wood  Duck,  Turkey  Vulture,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo,  Screech  Owl,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker, 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker, 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker,  Eastern  Phoebe,  Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Caro- 
lina Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Winter  Wren, 
Carolina  Wren,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Hermit  Thrush,  Swainson’s  Thrush, 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush,  Eastern  Bluebird,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet,  Cedar  Waxwing,  Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Red-eyed 
Vireo,  Tennessee  Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warb- 
ler, Yellow-throated  Warbler,  Bay -breasted  Warbler,  Pine  Warbler, 
Hooded  Warbler,  American  Redstart,  House  Sparrow,  Common  Grackle, 
Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  American  Goldfinch,  Slate-colored 
Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  White-crowned  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  54) 

Biography,  1834,  p.  141)  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest:  “I  never 
observed  this  species  on  the  Mississippi  farther  up  than  the  neighborhood 
of  Natchez;  nor  is  it  ever  seen  in  Kentucky,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
western  country.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is  rarely  found  beyond  the 
state  of  New  Jersey.” 


A.O.U.  HONORS  K.O.S.  MEMBERS 

Two  K.O.S.  members  were  honored  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  held  at  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
September  5-9,  1966.  Amelia  R.  Laskey,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a Life 
Member  of  K.O.S.,  was  elected  a Fellow,  and  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  an 
Elective  Member. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  forty-second  volume  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  is  now  com- 
pleted and  I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  the  members 
who  have  assisted  in  preparing  it.  The  members  of  the  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  have  continued  their  helpful  work  and  I am  particularly  grateful 
to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Croft  for 
assistance  in  various  ways. 


BALD  EAGLE  PRINT  AVAILABLE 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, has  produced  a document  “Symbol  of  Our  Nation”  as  a part  of 
its  continuing  effort  to  alert  Americans  to  the  alarming  decrease  in 
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numbers  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  This  large  folder  contains  an  attractive  color 
print  of  our  national  bird,  reproduced  from  a painting  by  Bob  Hines  and 
suitable  for  framing  or  display  in  schoolrooms,  offices,  and  libraries. 
This  is  the  same  print  that  is  being  used  as  the  frontispiece  for  the  new 
book  “Birds  In  Our  Lives,”  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  and  scheduled  for 
release  in  late  October.  Copies  of  the  folder,  at  50  cents  each,  are  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

To  The  Editor: 

For  some  time  I have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  interesting  nature  and  high  quality  of  recent  issues  of  The 
Kentucky  Warbler.  The  appearance  of  your  May,  1966,  issue  is  of  special 
interest  to  me,  quite  aside  from  the  presence  therein  of  Dr.  Loetscher’s 
gracious  review  of  “The  Birds  of  Kentucky.” 

You  may  appreciate  what  a pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  note  the  accu- 
mulation of  new  information — some  of  it  in  the  form  of  events  which  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  predict — on  Kentucky  birds  without  having  to 
feel  personally  responsible  for  it! 

I would  particularly  comment  on  “Notes  from  Fulton  County”  by 
Joseph  Croft  and  William  Rowe,  which  occupies  pp.  23-26  of  your  May 
number.  This  contains  a good  deal  of  valuable  material,  and  I gather 
that  more  records  of  this  kind  will  be  forthcoming,  some  of  them  cer- 
tainly from  Fulton  County. 

Two  points  of  caution  are  in  order,  however.  First,  L.  O.  Pindar’s 
1887  and  1889  papers  should  receive  the  emphasis  in  any  effort  to  com- 
pare present  with  past  conditions  in  Fulton  County.  These  were  writ- 
ten when  the  events  were  fresh  in  his  mind.  Not  only  was  Pindar’s 
1925  paper  written  long  after  his  departure  from  the  scene  in  question, 
but  also  most  of  his  notes  had  earlier  been  lost  in  a fire,  as  I noted  in 
the  historical  section  of  “The  Birds  of  Kentucky.” 

More  importantly,  I fear  that  grave  doubt  must  attach  to  Pindar’s 
reliability  as  an  accurate  reporter  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Fulton 
County  of  the  80’s  and  90’s.  There  seems  little  doubt  that,  by  present 
standards — even  given  accurate  literature  and  good  binoculars  available 
today — he  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a highly  competent,  or  even 
fairly  competent,  observer.  Judging  from  the  general  literature  on  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  his  times,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  regarded  many 
birds  as  rare  merely  because  he  didn’t  know  how  to  identify  them  or 
where  to  look  for  them — in  short,  he  rarely  perceived  them.  Possibly, 
also,  some  of  his  common  species  were  not  what  he  thought  they  were, 
or  were  “composite.” 

Therefore,  while  it  is  quite  possibly  that  many  of  his  appraisals 
were  accurate,  we  can  only  guess  which  ones  and  extreme  caution 
should  be  used  in  arriving  at  conclusions  that  this  or  that  has  changed. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  had  C.  W.  Beckham  lived  in  Fulton 
County,  we  should  be  very  much  better  off  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  M.  MENGEL 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
The  University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence  66044 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

THE  COVER 

Common  Egrets,  photographed  by  Anne  L.  Stamm  near  the  grove 
of  willows  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  summer,  1962. 

* * * * 

SPRING  MEETING  AT  BOWLING  GREEN 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  the  Spring  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  April  14,  15,  and  16.  Field  trips  will  again  be  held  at 
Chaney  and  McElroy  Lakes. 
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RECENT  STUDIES  AT  THE  FALLS  OF  THE  OHIO 

Anne  L.  Stamm,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  and  Joseph  Croft 

The  present  paper,  recording  observations  made  during  the  period 
1960-1966,  is  essentially  a continuation  of  the  long  chronicle  of  bird 
observations  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  dating  back  more  than  a century 
and  a half  to  the  time  of  Audubon,  though  afterwards  neglected  until 
resumed  some  40  years  ago.  Through  these  150  years  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  Falls,  and  consequently  the  birdlife  attracted  there,  has  under- 
gone notable  changes;  the  seven-year  period  here  considered  has  seen 
a continuation  of  these  changes,  as  well  as  indications  of  alterations  yet 
to  come.  Despite  these  circumstances,  however,  the  avifauna  of  the 
Falls — virtually  unique  in  Kentucky — has  retained  essentially  the  char- 
acter acquired  after  the  construction  of  the  present  dam  in  1927,  and 
now  familiar,  and  still  intriguing,  to  two  generations  of  Louisville 
bird  students. 

These  notes  are  based  on  some  300  visits  which  the  authors,  either 
alone,  together,  or  with  others,  have  made  to  the  Falls  during  the  past 
seven  years;  additional  records  which  other  persons  have  brought  to 
our  attention  are  also  included,  together  with  the  names  of  the  ob- 
servers. In  particular,  we  would  acknowledge  the  frequent  companion- 
ship of  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Roderic  Sommers,  William 
Rowe,  and  Haven  Wiley,  as  well  as  a number  of  recent  observations 
made  by  Kenneth  P.  Able.  Our  trips,  though  naturally  concentrated  in 
the  usual  period  of  July  through  October,  have  been  made  throughout 
most  of  the  year.  Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  dam,  indicated  below, 
have  for  the  first  time  made  the  rock  shelf  frequently  accessible  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  with  the  result  that  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
a number  of  records  during  that  hitherto  neglected  period. 

From  1960  through  1962  the  environment  at  the  Falls  was  virtual- 
ly the  same  as  had  existed  since  the  completion  of  the  present  dam  in 
1927.  In  the  summer  of  1963,  however,  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers began  work  on  a massive  rebuilding  of  the  Louisville  lock-and- 
dam  system.  During  the  construction  work,  which  was  in  progress  for 
approximately  two  years,  the  flow  of  water  from  the  river’s  upper 
pool  onto  the  Falls  was  sealed  off  and  crews  worked  around  the  clock, 
to  the  frequent  accompaniment  of  blasting  operations.  Even  while  the 
work  was  in  progress,  however,  waterbirds  continued  to  visit  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  mile-long  Falls  area;  this  is  the  area  that  has  always 
been  favored  by  the  greater  number  of  transient  shorebirds. 

For  the  student  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Falls,  the  major 
changes  resulting  from  the  construction  have  been  three:  1)  The  old 
dam  wall  extending  some  300  yards  outward  from  the  Indiana  shore 
has  been  replaced  by  five  large  electrically  operated  gates  controlling 
the  flow  of  the  river.  2)  The  old  dam  structure  of  movable  steel  wickets, 
extending  some  three-quarters  of  a mile  downstream,  has  been  covered 
over  with  concrete.  3)  Four  gates  have  been  installed  adjacent  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  hydroelectric  plant,  at  the  furthest  downstream 
edge  of  the  Falls. 

The  resultant  effects  on  the  flow  of  the  river  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1)  More  water  than  formerly  is  diverted  around  the  Falls,  flow- 
ing through  the  channel  between  the  dam  and  Shippingport  Island, 
and  passing  out  through  the  gates  at  the  hydro  plant.  2)  Whereas  the 
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old  dam  wall  extending  out  from  the  Indiana  shore,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Falls,  permitted  the  leakage  of  a fair  amount  of  water,  this  has 
been  drastically  reduced  by  the  rebuilding  of  this  section.  However, 
when  the  gates  downstream  at  the  hydro  plant  are  unable  to  discharge 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  river  at  pool  stage,  the  upstream  gates 
are  opened,  and  water  pours  through  the  channel  between  the  Indiana 
shore  and  the  Falls  rockbed.  3)  The  new  concrete  dam  wall  running 
the  length  of  the  Falls  is  watertight.  Therefore,  under  normal  river 
conditions,  no  water  can  flow  onto  the  rock  shelf;  only  when  the  river 
flow  is  so  great  that  the  two  sets  of  gates  cannot  handle  it  will  water 
flow  over  the  rock  shelf,  and  then  by  spilling  over  the  top  of  the  dam 
wall.  This  contrasts  with  the  situation  existing  when  the  wickets  were 
used,  in  that:  a)  The  wickets  allowed  a slight  but  constant  leakage, 
b)  When  wickets  were  pulled,  water  of  course  poured  over  the  rock 
shelf;  when  the  wickets  were  subsequently  put  back  in,  considerable 
standing  water,  together  with  an  abundance  of  aquatic  animal  life,  re- 
mained in  the  potholes,  even  through  dry  spells. 

It  will  be  plainly  seen  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  these  changes 
would  be  to  make  the  so-called  Falls  a very  dry  place  during  periods 
of  low  water,  notably  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  when 
shorebird  migration  is  at  its  peak.  Indeed,  during  the  “shorebird  sea- 
son” of  1964  the  Falls  had  more  the  aspect  of  a desert  of  rock  and  sand 
than  of  a haven  for  migratory  waterbirds.  Recognizing  the  situation, 
Brecher  proposed  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  they  install  some  sys- 
tem for  siphoning  a small  amount  of  water  over  the  dam,  thereby 
filling  the  potholes  and,  hopefully,  restoring  conditions  attractive  to 
migrant  shorebirds.  This  proposal  drew  some  favorable  editorial  at- 
tention in  the  Louisville  press,  and  six  pipes  were  installed  for  this 
purpose.  Even  though  these  pipes  may  not  have  quite  the  same  effect 
as  the  leakage  which  formerly  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  dam, 
conditions  have  since  been  sufficiently  favorable  to  attract  a large  and 
satisfying  variety  of  waterbirds,  as  the  notes  in  the  following  list  will 
indicate.  Two  additional  pipes  were  added  in  the  late  fall  of  1966. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  whenever  the  river  can  be  maintained  at 
pool  stage  by  opening  the  gates  at  the  hydro  plant,  but  not  those  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Falls,  the  rock  shelf  is  easily  accessible,  either  by 
wading  under  the  dam  wall  or  by  taking  a boat  across  the  channel. 
Thus,  whereas  previously  much  of  the  rock  shelf  was  commonly  flooded 
from  late  autumn  through  late  spring,  the  area  is  now  regularly  ex- 
posed, offering  potential  habitat  for  shorebirds  and  a means  of  access 
for  those  who  would  seek  them  out. 

A further  change  that  may  assume  increasing  importance  is  the 
creation  of  a pond  and  boggy  area  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls,  be- 
tween the  dam  and  the  grove  of  willows  and  cottonwoods  that  have 
long  thrived  there.  Formed  largely  from  water  coming  through  one  of 
the  siphons  mentioned  above,  this  marshy  area  has  already  harbored 
nesting  Mallards,  Wood  Ducks,  and  Blue- winged  Teal.  Another  notice- 
able addition  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rock  shelf  is  a series  of  small 
shallow  ponds,  formed  as  a result  of  sand  and  silt  deposits  left  after 
flood  periods  in  what  had  previously  been  free-flowing  channels. 

It  was  suggested  above  that  further  changes  seem  in  store  for  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  In  all  likelihood  these  will  be  due  not  so  much  to 
physical  alteration  of  the  environment  as  to  an  influx  of  curious  sight- 
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seers.  The  much-publicized  proposal  for  creating  a bi-state  or  na- 
tional park  at  the  Falls  has  brought  a curiosity  about  the  area  to  a 
large  number  of  Falls  Cities  residents  who  before  were  virtually  un- 
aware of  its  existence.  Whereas  previously  those  who  frequented  the 
Falls  were  mainly  birders  and  fishermen,  now  an  increasing  number  of 
sightseers  are  coming  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  primeval  relic. 

The  following  list  of  waterbirds  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  birds 
recorded  on  the  Falls  proper  during  the  period  1960-1966.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  clearly  noted  at  the  appropriate  places,  are  included 
by  virtue  of  proximity  in  date  or  locality,  and  in  order  to  include  a few 
observations  of  interest  which  might  otherwise  go  unrecorded.  In  com- 
piling the  notes,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  extensions  of  known 
dates  of  occurrence,  maximum  numbers,  peak  periods  of  abundance,  and 
observable  changes  in  status. 

A few  of  the  major  points  emerging  from  this  list  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  First,  the  species  composition  of  the  shorebirds  recorded 
has  remained  precisely  as  expected  from  previous  experience,  with  no 
new  species  being  added  to  the  Falls  list.  Indeed,  the  present  list  of 
26  species  matches  almost  bird  for  bird  the  list  of  26  species  recorded 
in  the  notable  migration  of  1959  (Stamm,  Brecher,  and  Lovell,  1960:3-8), 
the  only  changes  in  the  present  seven-year  period  being  the  addition 
of  the  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  a species  recorded  several  times  in 
the  late  1940’s  and  50’s  (Monroe  and  Monroe,  1961:31),  and  the  omis- 
sion of  one  rare  transient,  the  Wilson’s  Phalarope  (Steganopus  tricolor). 
The  26  species  recorded  during  this  period  of  study  comprise  all  the 
shorebirds  included  on  the  current  Checklist  of  the  Kentucky  Ornitho- 
logical Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  Woodcock  (Philo- 
hela  minor),  a species  which  will  doubtless  be  discovered  lurking  in 
the  willow  thickets  some  day,  and  the  Wilson’s  Phalarope.  The  only 
other  shorebird  previously  recorded  from  the  Falls,  but  unrecorded 
in  this  study,  is  the  Red  Phalarope  (Phalaropus  fulicarius). 

Second,  egrets  and  Little  Blue  Herons,  appearing  in  the  course  of 
their  post-breeding  wanderings,  continue  to  decline.  This  decrease  may 
in  part  be  due  to  conditions  extending  far  beyond  the  Falls,  but  the 
present  scarcity  of  minnows  in  the  potholes,  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  dam,  may  well  be  a major  factor.  Third,  numbers  of 
the  smaller  shorebirds  seem,  on  the  average,  to  have  declined  con- 
siderably from  those  of  former  days,  when  densely  packed  flocks  of 
“peeps”  were  a frequent  sight.  The  larger  species,  interestingly  and 
gratifyingly  enough,  continue  to  occur  in  their  accustomed  numbers. 
Fourth,  the  changing  character  of  one  section  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Falls,  described  above,  has  probably  contributed  to  the  appearance  of 
an  occasional  marsh  bird,  such  as  the  two  bitterns  here  recorded. 

DOUBLE-CRESTED  CORMORANT  (Phalacrocorax  auritus).  Three 
records  of  one  bird  each:  September  17,  1960  (Sommers);  September  18, 
1960  (Cincinnati  Bird  Club  and  Stamms);  October  9,  1965  (Brecher). 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON  (Ardea  herodias).  Regularly  noted  in  small 
numbers  from  July  through  October.  Two  were  recorded  on  June  24, 
1964,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  Maximum  number  observed,  10  birds, 
on  August  24,  1964,  and  again  on  August  22,  1965.  No  indications  of 
breeding  have  been  observed.  We  have  seen  as  many  as  six  birds  as 
late  as  October  16  (1965),  and  single  birds  have  been  seen  until  the 
latter  part  of  October. 
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GREEN  HERON  (Butorides  virescens).  Numbers  of  this  species 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  being  distinctly  down,  for  example,  in  1964. 
A few  pair  nest  in  the  grove  of  willow  and  cottonwood  trees;  a nest  ex- 
amined on  June  30,  1963,  contained  three  eggs. 

LITTLE  BLUE  HERON  (Florida  caerulea).  This  species  continues 
to  occur  in  the  diminished  numbers  noted  of  recent  years  (Stamm, 
Brecher,  and  Lovell,  1960:4).  The  earliest  record  during  this  period  was 
of  one  immature  on  July  15,  1962;  maximum  number  that  year  was  nine 
(one  adult,  eight  immatures),  and  the  latest  record  August  28.  Earliest 
date  for  an  adult  bird  was  of  one  on  July  16,  1966.  Maximum  count  dur- 
ing the  period,  13  birds  in  1964.  None  observed  in  1965. 

COMMON  EGRET  (Casmerodius  albus).  Small  numbers  of  this 
stately  white  heron  are  seen  at  the  Falls  in  April,  May,  and  June,  but 
we  have  obtained  no  evidence  of  breeding.  Numbers  usually  increase 
in  July  and  the  birds  remain  until  late  October.  However,  the  species 
has  decreased  each  year,  until  in  1966  we  observed  no  more  than  six 
birds  on  any  one  occasion,  although  a resident  fisherman  reported  see- 
ing as  many  as  14  “white  cranes.”  These  figures  contrast  sharply  with 
those  of  1959  (Stamm,  Brecher,  and  Lovell,  1960:4),  when  as  many  as 
60  to  80  birds  were  noted. 

SNOWY  EGRET  (Leucophoyx  thula).  Formerly  regular  at  the  Falls, 
these  elegant  birds  have  gone  unrecorded  during  this  seven-year  period. 

BLACK-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON  (Nycticorax  nycticorax).  These 
familiar  birds  continue  to  nest  in  the  tall  cottonwoods  of  Sand  Island 
(see  Wiley,  1964:3-5)  in  their  accustomed  numbers.  A hundred  or  more 
birds  may  at  times  be  seen  roosting  or  feeding  at  the  Falls. 

YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON  (Nyctanassa  violacea).  An 
occasional  adult  bird  is  seen  in  April,  May,  and  June,  sometimes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sand  Island,  and  immatures  of  the  species  have  been  noted 
on  the  Falls  in  late  summer.  However,  we  have  seen  no  nests  at  this 
spot. 

LEAST  BITTERN  (Ixobrychus  exilis).  William  Ruhe  reported  see- 
ing a single  bird  near  a slough  on  September  10,  1966.  This  secretive 
marsh  inhabitant  seems  not  to  have  been  previously  reported  from  the 
Falls. 

AMERICAN  BITTERN  (Botaurus  lentiginosus).  On  September  25, 
1965,  Stamm  flushed  a bird  while  she  was  walking  amid  the  marshy 
growth  of  weeds  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls,  but  did  not  see  it;  Ken- 
neth Able,  who  was  walking  behind  at  some  distance,  saw  the  bird  and 
identified  it  as  this  species.  Like  the  preceding  species,  this  also  seems 
previously  unrecorded  from  the  Falls;  with  the  changing  character 
of  the  environment,  it  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  turn  up  on  occasion. 

CANADA  GOOSE  (Branta  canadensis).  Two  early  records:  a flock 
of  30  seen  by  Charles  Long,  a local  fisherman,  on  September  15,  1961, 
and  one  bird  on  September  24,  1966,  by  Brecher.  Previously  our  earliest 
record  was  for  September  30,  1960,  when  24  flew  over  the  Falls. 

BLUE  GOOSE  (Chen  caerulescens).  A flock  of  12  on  October  29, 
1960,  remained  for  several  days  on  the  Falls  (Carpenter  and  Stamm). 
Several  large  flights  were  recorded  for  the  Louisville  area  in  the  1960 
autumn  season,  with  the  maximum  count  350+  birds  on  December  1. 

MALLARD  (Anas  platyrhynchos).  From  time  to  time  a few  wild 
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Mallards  breed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls;  young  ducklings  have 
been  observed  on  June  28,  1963,  by  Croft  (10  young  in  company  with 
hen),  and  on  May  8,  1966,  by  Brecher  (one  young  with  two  adults). 

BLACK  DUCK  (Anas  rubripes).  This  species  has  been  appearing 
surprisingly  early  in  recent  years,  with  the  earliest  record  on  July  16, 
1966  (one  bird,  Stamms)  and  seven  records  for  the  period  August  20 
to  September  12  (Kay  Altsheler,  Willard  Gray,  Marietta  Martin,  and 
the  authors).  A late-lingering  bird  was  noted  on  April  30,  1966  (Brecher). 

GREEN- WINGED  TEAL  (Anas  carolinensis) . Early  records:  August 
1 and  15,  1964  (Brecher  and  Floyd  Carpenter);  August  22,  1962  (Stamm, 
Croft,  and  Rowe).  Flocks  are  seldom  seen,  but  as  many  as  20  birds 
were  recorded  on  August  26,  1962  (Beckham  Bird  Club),  and  18  on 
September  1,  1962. 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL  (Anas  discors) . An  unusual  breeding  record 
was  established  in  1965,  when  Brecher  noted  an  adult  and  10  downy 
young  on  June  13  (Stamm  and  Jones,  1966:39).  Early  records  include 
July  16,  1966  (eight);  July  26,  1961  (two);  July  26  and  28,  1962  (six). 
One  late  spring  record  on  May  30,  1965  (one  male,  possibly  one  of 
the  breeding  pair  indicated  above). 

AMERICAN  WIDGEON  (Mareca  americana).  Earliest  observations 
during  the  period  of  this  study  were  of  one  bird  on  September  12,  1964 
(Able,  1965:50),  one  bird  on  September  13,  1966  (Able),  and  three  on 
September  15,  1966  (Stamm). 

SHOVELER  (Spatula  clypeata).  Scarce  as  a fall  migrant.  Earliest 
record  September  6,  1964  (one  bird,  Croft  and  Stamm);  latest  November 
26,  1961  (two,  Sommers  and  Stamm). 

WOOD  DUCK  (Aix  sponsa).  An  adult  with  14  young  was  observed 
on  May  8,  1965,  by  Brecher  (Stamm  and  Jones,  1966:39).  Small  num- 
bers have  been  seen  on  the  Falls  proper  in  recent  years,  particularly 
during  August  and  September. 

RING-NECKED  DUCK  (Aythya  collar  is).  A single  bird,  unable  to 
fly,  was  seen  on  August  25,  1963;  it  was  first  spotted  by  Catharine  No- 
land and  was  subsequently  viewed  by  many  other  members  of  the 
Beckham  Bird  Club.  On  September  7 it  was  captured  by  Croft  and 
Neil  Whitehead,  examined  in  the  hand,  and  released. 

CANVASBACK  (Aythya  valisineria).  One  noteworthy  spring  record 
of  three  late-lingering  birds  on  May  12,  1962  (Carpenter  and  Brecher). 

LESSER  SCAUP  (Aythya  af finis) . Fairly  large  flocks  found  in 
adjacent  waters;  occasionally  noted  on  the  Falls.  One  interesting  record 
of  one  bird  on  May  21,  1966,  by  Brecher. 

SURF  SCOTER  (Melanitta  perspicillata).  A single  bird  of  this 
species,  carefully  observed  on  November  26,  1961,  by  the  Stamms  and 
Sommers,  cannot  be  considered  as  a Falls  record,  inasmuch  as  the  bird 
was  some  three  miles  upstream,  but  is  included  here  on  account  of  the 
rare  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  Louisville  region.  Two  other  up- 
river records  of  this  scoter  are  for  October  21,  1964  (four  birds  off  Cox’s 
Park,  Able)  and  December  21,  1963  (one  bird,  Towhead  Island,  Croft). 

RED-BREASTED  MERGANSER  (Mergus  serrator).  Croft  observed 
a pair  of  these  mergansers  at  close  range  on  August  4,  1962,  at  the  edge 
of  Sand  Island.  Another  unseasonable  record  was  on  September  17,  1961 
(Sommers). 
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SANDHILL  CRANE  (Grus  canadensis).  Only  observed  twice  dur- 
ing this  period  of  study:  September  17  and  18,  1960  (Wiley  1960:68); 
photographed  on  the  latter  date  by  Worth  Randle  and  Frederick  W. 
Stamm. 

SORA  (Porzana  Carolina).  Four  records  of  one  bird  each:  September 
17,  1960  (Sommers);  September  26,  1964  (Brecher  and  Carpenter);  Sep- 
tember 19,  1965  (Brecher);  and  September  25,  1965  (Able  and  Stamm). 

COMMON  GALLINULE  (Gallinula  chloropus).  An  immature  bird 
was  observed  on  September  17,  1960  (Sommers);  this  is  a few  days 
earlier  than  our  record  in  1959  (Stamm,  Brecher,  and  Lovell,  1960:5). 

AMERICAN  COOT  (Fulica  americana).  One  mid-summer  record  of 
a species  not  known  to  breed  here,  on  July  16,  1966,  by  Stamm. 

SEMIPALMATED  PLOVER  (Charadrius  semipalmatus).  Recorded  in 
small  numbers,  with  a high  of  12  birds  on  two  occasions  in  mid-Septem- 
ber. Brecher  made  a late  spring  record  of  12,  in  company  with  Least 
Sandpipers,  on  May  30,  1965.  Earliest  fall  arrival  date  was  July  22,  1963 
(Rowe).  Earliest  spring  arrival  date  was  May  2,  1965  (Brecher  and  Car- 
penter). 

PIPING  PLOVER  (Charadrius  melodus).  As  always,  a rare  transient, 
unrecorded  in  some  years.  One  unusually  early  record  on  July  20,  1963 
(Brecher  and  Wiley).  Maximum  of  three  birds,  September  5,  1964. 
Latest  observation,  September  12,  1965. 

KILLDEER  (Charadrius  vociferus).  A common  species  on  the  Falls 
until  late  autumn,  occurring  in  lesser  numbers  through  the  winter.  A 
nest  with  four  eggs  was  found  on  June  24,  1964,  possibly  a second  nest- 
ing. Maximum  count,  150  on  October  16,  1965  (Stamms). 

AMERICAN  GOLDEN  PLOVER  (Pluvialis  dominica).  Regular  but 
never  common.  Earliest  record,  four  birds,  August  15,  1964  (Brecher, 
Rowe,  Stamm,  and  Westerman).  During  the  period  of  this  study  the 
usual  maximum  counts  were  of  12  to  19  birds;  on  September  18,  1960, 
however,  at  least  40  were  recorded. 

BLACK-BELLIED  PLOVER  (Squatarola  squatarola).  Observed 
regularly  but  in  small  numbers.  Maximum  counts,  by  Brecher  and  Car- 
penter, 17  on  September  29,  1962,  and  the  same  number  on  September  17, 
1966.  Sometimes  lingers  till  late  fall,  as  evidenced  by  one  bird  seen  on 
November  13,  1960,  by  Mabel  Slack  and  Stamm,  and  two  birds  on  No- 
vember 27,  1966,  by  Croft. 

RUDDY  TURNSTONE  (Arenaria  interpres).  Regularly  recorded, 
a few  at  a time,  primarily  from  mid-August  till  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember. Earliest  record,  July  24,  1966  (Able).  Maximum  number,  seven 
on  September  1,  1962  (Stamm;  first  recorded  that  year  on  August  22). 
Late  records,  October  19,  1964  (one,  Brecher);  October  21,  1964  (two, 
Able,  1965:51);  October  21,  1966  (one  collected,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  and 
Able). 

COMMON  SNIPE  (Capella  gallinago).  Habitat  suitable  for  this 
species  is  limited  on  the  Falls,  and  only  a few  birds  are  to  be  seen,  usual- 
ly in  October.  However,  one  unusually  early  record  was  on  August  30, 
1963  (Rowe).  Maximum,  five  birds,  October  9,  1966  (Stamms). 

UPLAND  PLOVER  (Bartramia  longicauda).  This  bird  of  the  grass 
country  has  been  rarely  observed  on  the  Falls.  Two  records  of  two 
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birds  each:  August  6,  1960  (Brecher  and  Sommers);  and  August  13, 
1966  (Able). 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER  (Actitis  macularia).  Observed  at  the  Falls 
from  April  23  (1966)  through  October  23  (1965).  However,  Able  re- 
ported one  as  late  as  October  30  (1966).  Up  to  30  birds  regularly  present 
through  the  summer,  as  indicated  by  recent  observations  (Stamm, 
1966:3-4).  Two  nests  have  been  found  by  Stamm:  one  with  four  eggs 
on  July  4,  1964  (Stamm,  loc.  cit.),  and  another  with  one  chick,  still 
wet,  on  July  16,  1966. 

SOLITARY  SANDPIPER  (Tringa  solitaria).  Regularly  noted  in  small 
numbers  from  mid- July  through  late  September.  Earliest  record,  July 
16,  1961  (one  bird,  Stamms).  Maximum  number  observed,  six  birds, 
August  20  and  21,  1966. 

WILLET  (Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus).  This  striking  shorebird 
appears  only  irregularly  at  the  Falls.  Recorded  in  two  years  during  this 
study:  1962  (one  bird,  August  12  to  September  9,  by  Stamm,  Croft,  and 
Wiley)  and  1965  (one  bird,  September  6 to  September  12,  by  Stamm, 
Rowe,  and  others).  On  the  latter  date,  two  birds  were  seen  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cincinnati  Bird  Club. 

GREATER  YELLOWLEGS  (Totanus  melanoleucus).  Earliest  fall 
record,  July  12,  1964  (four  birds,  Croft).  One  late  spring  record,  May  30, 
1965  (two  birds,  Brecher).  Maximum  count,  30  on  August  26,  1962 
(Stamm  and  others). 

LESSER  YELLOWLEGS  (Totanus  flavipes).  During  the  past  half 
dozen  years  Croft  and  Stamm  have  observed  this  species  slightly  earlier 
in  the  fall  than  previous  records,  with  the  earliest  record  July  11,  1965, 
by  Stamm.  For  the  most  part,  numbers  have  been  relatively  small; 
maximum  counts,  45  birds  on  August  26,  1962  (Stamm,  Croft,  and  others) 
and  September  15,  1966  (Rowe). 

KNOT  (Calidris  canutus).  Recently  this  typically  coastal  migrant 
has  appeared  much  more  regularly  than  in  former  years;  recorded  in 
four  of  the  past  seven  years.  Records  are  as  follows:  September  16,  1961 
(one  bird,  Sommers  and  others);  August  26,  1962  (three,  Stamm,  Croft, 
Rowe,  Wiley,  and  others);  September  2,  1962  (one,  Stamm);  September 
6,  1962  (two,  Croft  and  others);  September  6,  1965  (one,  Stamm  and 
Rowe);  September  9,  1965  (one,  Able);  September  11,  1965  (one, 
possibly  the  same  bird  as  reported  on  the  two  preceding  dates,  Shelley 
and  Joan  Miller);  September  12,  1965  (one,  Cincinnati  Bird  Club  mem- 
bers; see  Rowe,  1965:64-65);  August  21,  1966  (one  collected,  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.). 

PECTORAL  SANDPIPER  (Erolia  melanotos).  Formerly  the  com- 
monest of  sandpipers  on  the  Falls,  this  species  has  declined  rather  dras- 
tically of  late  years.  On  some  days,  even  at  the  height  of  migration, 
only  a few  have  been  present,  and  on  others  the  bird  has  been  totally 
absent.  Highest  count  this  season  (1966)  was  of  30  birds  on  August  20. 
In  1960  and  1962  the  August  high  counts  totaled  70  and  80  birds,  re- 
spectively. During  this  period,  however,  arrival  dates  have  been  some- 
what earlier  than  previously  published  records;  earliest  record,  July  12, 
1964  (Croft);  noted  on  July  15  from  1961  through  1963  (Croft  and 
Stamms).  Late  spring  records:  May  30,  1965  (13  birds,  Brecher);  June 
13,  1965  (one,  Brecher);  June  20,  1965  (one,  Stamms).  With  these  June 
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records,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  species  has  now  been  recorded  in 
the  Louisville  area  in  every  month  save  January  and  February. 

WHITE-RUMPED  SANDPIPER  (Erolia  fuscicollis).  One  of  the 
rarest  of  shorebirds  at  the  Falls;  much  sought  but  little  seen.  During  the 
period  of  this  study,  recorded  only  in  1966:  August  27  (one  bird, 
Brecher);  September  15  (three,  Rowe);  September  16  (three,  Stamm). 

BAIRD’S  SANDPIPER  (Erolia  bairdii).  Quite  regular  though  not 
numerous.  Earliest  record,  July  22,  1962  (Croft).  Maximum  count,  13 
on  August  10,  1963  (Stamms  and  Brecher). 

LEAST  SANDPIPER  (Erolia  minutilla).  One  of  the  staple  species  of 
the  Falls,  though  somewhat  diminished  of  late.  Recorded  from  early 
July  to  late  December.  Earliest  record,  July  11,  1965  (Stamm);  other 
early  arrivals  July  12  to  16  (Croft  and  Stamm).  An  unusual  observa- 
tion was  of  one  found  by  Croft  on  December  21,  1963,  feeding  amid 
snow  and  ice,  not  far  distant  from  a trio  of  Snow  Buntings  (Plectro- 
phenax  nivalis).  Temperature  that  day  ranged  from  2°  to  21°.  The  bird 
was  seen  again  the  following  day  by  Able,  Brecher,  Croft,  Rowe,  and 
Stamm,  on  the  Louisville  Christmas  Count.  Late  autumn  records,  No- 
vember 14,  1964  (one  bird,  Brecher  and  Carpenter),  and  November 
22,  1964  (one,  Able,  1965:51). 

DUNLIN  (Erolia  alpina).  We  have  seen  no  flocks  since  1959,  but 
a few  birds  have  been  recorded  in  five  of  the  past  seven  years.  Earliest 
record,  September  14,  1963  (one  bird,  unusually  early,  Brecher  and 
Stamm).  Next  record,  October  1,  1960  (one,  Sommers  and  Wiley).  Late 
records:  November  12,  1964  (two  birds,  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Gwin  Follis,  and 
Stamm);  November  22,  1964  (one  bird,  Able,  1965:51). 

DO  WITCHER  (Limnodromus  sp.)  Recorded  regularly  in  small 
numbers,  usually  one  to  four  birds,  although  Croft  saw  seven  on  July  12, 
1964,  our  earliest  date.  Other  early  records  are  July  22,  1966,  and  July 
26,  1963.  The  greater  number  of  Dowitchers  have  been  identified  as 
to  species,  usually  by  call  notes,  and  in  our  judgment  have  all  been 
Short-billed  Dowitchers  (L.  griseus),  although  an  occasional  Long-bill 
(L.  scolopaceus)  may  be  expected  to  appear.  Judicious  collecting  of 
specimens  seems  desirable. 

STILT  SANDPIPER  (Micropalama  himantopus).  Regular  from  late 
July  through  the  third  week  of  September,  but  rarely  more  than  one 
bird  at  a time.  Earliest  record,  July  20,  1963  (two  birds,  Brecher). 

SEMIPALMATED  SANDPIPER  (Ereunetes  pusillus).  Considerably 
decreased  in  numbers,  more  so  than  the  Least  Sandpiper,  though  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  decline  is  a long-term  one.  Few  flocks 
have  been  observed  since  1962.  Highest  count  in  1966  was  of  33  birds 
(September  15,  Rowe),  with  fewer  than  five  recorded  on  most  visits. 
One  late  spring  record  of  nine  birds  on  May  30,  1965,  by  Brecher. 

WESTERN  SANDPIPER  (Ereunetes  mauri).  A single  Western  Sand- 
piper fed  in  the  mud  flats  below  the  rock  ledge  on  June  12,  1965 — an 
unusual  record  made  by  Brecher.  Although  not  common,  the  species  is 
observed  each  autumn.  Earliest  records,  July  17,  1966  (one  bird,  Able) 
and  July  20,  1963  (seven,  Brecher  and  Carpenter).  Maximum  count, 
nine  birds  on  several  occasions.  An  interesting  late  record  was  for  one 
bird  on  October  19,  1964  (Brecher). 

BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER  (Tryngites  subruficollis).  A much- 
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prized  bird,  present  most  years  in  small  numbers.  Earliest  records,  Au- 
gust 8,  1963  (one  bird,  Rowe  and  John  Westerman)  and  August  12,  1962 
(one,  Croft  and  Wiley).  Lacking  in  1964  and  1965.  Maximum  numbers, 
five  to  seven  birds,  several  occasions,  late  August  to  mid-September. 

SANDERLING  (Crocethia  alba).  Usually  observed  in  small  num- 
bers. Earliest  record,  July  27,  1963  (one  in  spring  plumage,  Brecher  and 
Carpenter).  Maximum  count,  12  birds  on  September  16,  1966  (Stamm  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Susie). 

NORTHERN  PHALAROPE  (Lobipes  lobatus).  Two  records  since 
1959  (Stamm,  Brecher,  and  Lovell,  1960:7;  Croft  and  Wiley,  1960:17-19) 
of  this  species,  which  in  Kentucky  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Falls: 
August  25,  1963  (one  bird,  Stamm,  Wiley,  and  others),  and  September  6, 

1964  (one,  Croft). 

HERRING  GULL  (Larus  argentatus).  This  species  continues  to  be 
less  common  than  the  Ring-billed  Gull,  as  noted  in  1959  (Stamm,  Brecher, 
and  Lovell,  1960:7).  An  unusually  early  record  of  one  bird  on  July  16, 
1966,  by  Stamm;  observed  the  following  day  by  Able  and  collected  by 
him  on  July  24.  An  adult  Herring  Gull  fed  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls  on 
June  23,  1964 — an  interesting  record  made  by  Carpenter  (1964:55). 

RING-BILLED  GULL  (Larus  delawarensis).  Several  out-of-season 
records  in  recent  years.  One  immature  present  in  1961  from  July  15 
through  August  9 (Croft  and  Stamm).  Others,  all  lone  immatures,  ob- 
served by  Croft  August  9,  1959,  August  26,  1958,  and  September  12, 
1964.  Other  records,  August  15,  1965  (Stamms)  and  September  9,  1962 
(Stamm  and  Cincinnati  Bird  Club  members).  Some  birds  linger  fairly 
late  in  spring;  latest  record,  May  15,  1960  (three,  Stamm). 

FRANKLIN’S  GULL  (Larus  pipixcan).  The  species,  although  con- 
sidered a rather  rare  transient,  was  recorded  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  fail  of  1960,  1961,  and  1962,  with  the  earliest  record  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961  (Sommers  and  Stamm).  Most  records  during  these 
years  fall  between  November  2 and  13  (Sommers,  Wiley,  and  various 
observers).  A few  additional  November  records  for  the  years  1964  and 
1966  were  reported  for  the  Louisville  area  in  the  Harbor  and  near  Sand 
Island,  with  the  latest  date  November  14  (1964),  by  Able. 

BONAPARTE’S  GULL  (Larus  Philadelphia).  A few  birds  regularly 
recorded  in  fall.  Earliest  date,  October  5,  1965  (one  bird,  Able);  a win- 
ter record  of  two  birds  on  December  27,  1964  (Rowe  and  Westerman). 
One  late  spring  record,  May  11,  1962  (Carpenter). 

FORSTER’S  TERN  (Sterna  forsteri).  Recorded  somewhat  irregular- 
ly. Earliest  record,  July  15,  1961  (five  birds,  Stamm  and  Croft).  Latest, 
October  3,  1964  (seven,  Brecher  and  Carpenter).  Fair  numbers  were  ob- 
served in  early  May,  1960  and  1961  (Sommers,  Stamm,  and  Wiley); 
latest  date,  May  14,  1961  (two,  Sommers). 

COMMON  TERN  (Sterna  hirundo).  A frequent  visitant,  during  this 
period  more  regular  than  the  Forster’s  Tern.  Earliest  date,  August  7, 

1965  (12,  Stamm,  Rowe,  and  Croft);  latest,  November  4,  1964  (Able, 
1965:51).  Maximum  counts,  36  on  September  12,  1965  (Stamm  and  Cin- 
cinnati Bird  Club  members)  and  98  the  following  day  (Stamm  and 
Rowe);  70  on  September  11,  1964  (Able,  1965:51).  On  June  22,  1963, 
Croft  carefully  identified  12  of  this  species  at  Sand  Island.  Early  spring 
record  of  three  birds  on  April  9,  1966  (Brecher). 
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LEAST  TERN  (Sterna  albifrons).  This  small  tern  recorded  irregu- 
larly, usually  in  August;  our  records:  August  20,  1960  (two  birds,  Brecher 
and  Carpenter);  September  5,  1960  (Croft);  August  3,  1963  (Brecher); 
August  1,  1964  (Rowe  and  Stamm). 

CASPIAN  TERN  (Hydroprogne  caspia).  Several  out-of-season  rec- 
ords for  the  year  1964:  one  bird  present  on  June  17,  two  on  June  24  and 
26  (Stamms);  one  on  June  27  (Rowe).  Earliest  record,  July  30,  1963  (one 
bird,  Rowe).  Latest,  October  2,  1965  (four  birds,  Stamms)  Maximum  of 
eight  birds,  September  12,  1965.  Two  late  spring  records:  three  birds  on 
May  8,  1960  (Sommers),  and  five  on  May  16,  1964  (Able). 

BLACK  TERN  (Childonias  niger).  Regularly  noted  in  small  num- 
bers from  mid-July  through  early  September,  with  the  earliest  record 
July  15,  1961  (21  birds,  Croft  and  Stamm).  Latest,  October  3,  1964  (two 
birds,  Able,  Brecher,  and  Carpenter).  Maximum  of  39  birds,  August 
16,  1964  (Croft)  and  100  on  September  5,  1964,  by  Wiley. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1966-1967 

The  1966-1967  Mid-Winter  Bird  Counts  were  held  in  19  localities 
in  Kentucky.  A total  of  112  different  species  were  recorded,  totaling 
708,404  individuals.  Individual  counts,  listed  from  west  to  east  in  the 
table,  ranged  from  a low  of  21  to  a high  of  91  species. 

Waterfowl,  as  usual,  were  concentrated  in  Western  Kentucky,  al- 
though Louisville  had  top  honors  for  the  Black  Duck,  with  a total  of 
630.  Lexington  reported  expectionally  high  numbers  for  the  Buffle- 
head  and  the  Shoveler,  as  compared  to  previous  reports.  The  Ameri- 
can Coot,  recorded  on  eight  counts,  appeared  in  exceptional  numbers  at 
Madisonville,  with  a total  of  1,700  birds. 

Red-headed  Woodpeckers  were  astonishingly  numerous,  with  a grand 
total  of  328  birds,  as  compared  with  98  last  year  and  38  the  previous 
census. 

Brown  Thrashers  appear  on  11  lists,  and  a late-lingering  Catbird 
was  found  at  Frankfort.  Robins  were  on  all  but  two  counts,  being  most 
numerous  at  Louisville,  Henderson,  and  Otter  Creek.  Bluebirds  were 
on  all  lists  but  one;  highest  count  was  at  Yelvington,  with  a total  of 
61  birds. 

Blackbirds  were  found  in  unusually  large  flocks  at  Bowling  Green 
and  Danville. 

One  of  the  exciting  finds  was  the  Harris’  Sparrow,  reported  by 
Albert  Powell.  Only  a few  northern  finches  were  on  the  count,  and  some 
compilers  mentioned  the  scarcity  of  sparrows. 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  junction  of  Highway  453  and  Mulberry  Flat  Road; 
lake  and  river  shores  25%,  fields  35%,  deciduous  woods  40%).— -December 
27;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Overcast;  temperature  27°  to  35°;  wind  calm. 
Nine  observers  in  three  parties.  Total  party-hours,  30  (19  on  foot,  11 
by  car);  total  party-miles,  137  (21  on  foot,  116  by  car).  Total,  68  species, 
about  11,523  individuals. — Fred  Fields,  Willard  Gray,  Larry  Hood,  Ches- 
ley  Kemp,  Edwin  Larson,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler),  Robert  Smith, 
Paul  Sturm,  Nick  Terhune  (Murray  Bird  Club). 

Notes  on  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 

Paul  Sturm,  refuge  manager,  and  Larry  Hood  reported  the  Golden 
Eagles.  In  January,  1966,  a dead  Golden  Eagle  was  found  by  the  road- 
side in  the  area,  by  people  still  living  there.  The  fully  mature  bird 
had  been  shot;  it  is  now  mounted  and  on  display  in  the  Visitors’  Center 
as  additional  evidence  that  this  species  is  a regular  winter  visitor  to 
the  area. 

The  fantastic  number  of  Red-headed  Woodpeckers — 149 — was  pos- 
sibly the  most  unusual  thing  about  the  count. — C.  P. 

MURPHEY’S  POND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  northwest  corner  of  the  pond,  including  the  pond  itself  and  im- 
mediate area  to  the  north  and  west;  points  along  the  woods  east  of 
Highway  307;  and  a section  around  the  drainage  ditch  at  the  Obion 
watershed  project;  wooded  area  30%,  farmland  45%,  swamp  10%,  and 
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overgrown  fields  15%). — December  29;  7:45  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.;  temperature 
27°  to  40°;  wind  0-10  m.p.h.  Two  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party- 
hours,  8V2  (6V2  on  foot,  2 by  car);  total  party-miles  20  (5  on  foot,  15 
by  car).  Total,  45  species,  about  763  individuals. — Willard  Gray,  Edwin 
Larson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Murphey’s  Pond  Count 

It  is  quite  possible  that  because  of  the  very  wet  conditions  such 
species  as  the  vultures,  Bobwhite,  and  Mourning  Dove  were  not  seen. 
The  Brewer’s  Blackbirds  were  in  the  barnyard  of  the  nearest  farm 
to  the  north  of  the  pond;  they  were  observed  in  excellent  light  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  by  Willard  Gray  and  Edwin  Larson. — E.  L. 

* ❖ * * 

MARION  (same  areas  as  in  former  years). — January  1;  5:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.;  temperature  35°  to  45°;  wind  SW,  light.  Two  observers  in  two 
parties,  Total  party-hours,  20  (14  on  foot,  6 by  car).  Total,  52  species, 
about  2,841  individuals. — C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler),  Jim  Frazer. 

# * * * 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
W.  W.  Hancock  Farm,  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road,  Highway  892,  and  nine 
lakes  at  Madisonville  and  Earlington;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets 
40%,  lake  shore  40%,  open  fields  20%). — December  26;  7:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Mostly  cloudy;  temperature  25°  to  42°;  wind  SW,  1-3 
m.p.h.  Six  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  20;  total  party- 
miles,  76  (12  on  foot,  64  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  about  3,837  individ- 
uals. Other  species  recorded  near  the  time  of  count:  Mallard,  Green- 
winged  Teal,  American  Widgeon,  Lesser  Scaup,  Red-shouldered  Hawk, 
Pileated  Woodpecker,  Common  Crow,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  Logger- 
head  Shrike,  and  Myrtle  Warbler. — Thomas  S.  Brizendine,  Edwin  M. 
Dyer,  Gregory  Hancock,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Ted  Wilson, 
and  Tony  Wilson. 

Notes  on  the  Madisonville  Count 

The  Pied-billed  Grebes,  usually  quite  common  at  Lake  Pewee  in 
the  fall,  lingered  in  larger  numbers  than  in  most  seasons.  Six  hundred 
American  Coots  were  observed  on  Lake  Pewee,  but  this  number  was 
topped  at  Pleasant  View  Lake,  with  a total  of  1,100  Coots. 

Red-headed  Woodpeckers  are  very  common  at  Elk  Creek  this  sea- 
son. Two  Brown  Thrashers  have  been  seen  frequently  at  the  Hancock 
yard  and  three  others  were  found  elsewhere  on  the  count  day. — J.  W.  H. 

* * * * 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (deciduous  and  pine  woods, 
fields  within  the  park  area,  Pennyrile  Lake,  and  adjoining  farmlands; 
wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  within  park  15%,  farmland  15%,  lake 
shore  10%). — December  30;  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  tempera- 
ture 21°  to  41°;  wind  SW,  1-7  m.p.h.;  heavy  frost;  lake  partially 
frozen.  Six  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  18;  total  party- 
miles,  45  (13  on  foot,  32  by  car).  Total,  48  species,  about  813  individuals. 
— Willard  Gray,  Gregory  Hancock,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  Ed- 
win Larson,  Ted  Wilson,  and  Tony  Wilson. 
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Nates  on  the  Penny  rile  Count 

Red-headed  Woodpeckers  were  surprisingly  common  in  the  forested 
hills  along  the  golf  course  and  bordering  Pennyrile  Lake.  The  species  is 
normally  quite  rare  at  Pennyrile. — J.W.H. 

* * * * 

HENDERSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
New  Court  House,  Henderson,  Kentucky;  Ohio  River  and  banks,  round 
trip,  mouth  of  Green  River  to  north  end  of  Diamond  Island;  river  and 
banks,  28%,  old  pastures  and  multiflora  hedge  25%,  woods  30%,  culti- 
vated fields  6%,  roads  6%,  sloughs  and  ponds  5%). — December  31;  6:00 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Cloudy,  low  ceiling;  temperature  30°  to  38°;  wind  SW, 
4-10  m.p.h.  Sloughs  and  ponds  mostly  frozen.  Seven  observers  in  five 
parties.  Total  party-hours,  30  (17  on  foot,  4 by  car,  9 by  boat); 
total  party-miles,  134  (16  on  foot,  60  by  boat,  by  car  58).  Total,  82 
species,  about  14,782  individuals. — King  Benson,  Bob  Bolds,  Mrs.  Lora 
Clark,  Mrs.  Ross  Parsons,  William  Rhoads,  William  P.  Rhoads  (compiler), 
Virginia  Smith. 

* * * * 

SORGHO  (wooded  area  along  Panther  Creek,  west  of  Sorgho; 
swampland,  flowing  stream,  and  weed  fields  north  of  Sorgho,  open 
land  and  roadsides  east  of  Sorgho  towards  Owensboro). — December  26; 
8:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.;  temperature  28°  to  40°;  wind  0-5  m.p.h.  One 
observer.  Total  party-hours,  6 (5V2  on  foot,  % by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  25  (5  on  foot,  20  by  car).  Total,  36  species,  907  individuals. — 
Joseph  Ford. 

* * sft  * 

YELVINGTON  (Ohio  River  bottoms  from  Maceo,  to  Hancock  County 
line  at  Blackford  Creek;  fields  and  woods  in  vicinty  of  Yelvington,  in- 
cluding Carpenter’s  and  Kingfisher  lakes,  Pup  Creek  bottoms,  Shaw 
Bluffs,  Boy  Scout  Camp,  Fish  and  Game  Association  Farm). — January 
2;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Sunny  and  clear;  temperature  30°  to  35°;  wind 
6-10  m.p.h.  Seven  observers  in  four  parties.  Total  party-hours,  32  (22 
on  foot,  10  by  car);  total  party-miles,  82  (15  on  foot,  67  by  car).  Total, 
60  species,  about  2,053  individual. — A.  L.  Powell  (compiler),  Bonnie 
Powell,  Mildred  (Mrs.  A.  L.)  Powell,  George  Ray,  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Ray. 

Notes  on  the  Yelvington  Count 

Last  year  we  listed  33  Red-headed  Woodpeckers;  this  year  we  found 
only  12,  which  is  quite  a contrast. 

One  of  the  three  Brown  Thrashers  was  found  at  the  feeder,  in  the 
compiler’s  yard.  The  habitat  we  visited  should  have  been  suitable  for 
the  Hermit  Thrush  and  Myrtle  Warbler,  yet  we  found  none  of  the  former 
and  only  two  of  the  latter  species.  There  was  a decided  increase  in 
the  number  of  Bluebirds  found  this  season,  61,  as  compared  with  29 
last  year. 

The  Harris’  Sparrow,  an  immature  bird,  was  first  observed  feeding 
in  our  yard  on  December  4,  1966,  and  again  about  December  15;  it  was 
seen  feeding  in  the  same  area  on  count  day. — A.  L.  P. 

* * * * 

BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  Three  Springs,  six  miles  south  of  Bowling  Green;  the  area  is 
approximately  the  one  used  for  the  last  49  years). — December  21;  6:30 
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a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temperature  29  to  60;  wind  SW,  1-7  m.p.h.  Fourteen 
observers  in  five  parties.  Total  party-hours,  41  (20  on  foot,  21  by  car); 
total  party-miles,  229  (25  on  foot,  204  by  car).  Total,  53  species,  about 
277,234  individuals. — Mildred  Gipson,  Jim  Haynes,  L.  Y.  Lancaster,  Mary 
Pace,  Robert  Pace,  Mrs.  Robert  Pace,  Stevie  Pace,  Dwight  Russell,  Mark 
Russell,  Marvin  Russell,  Herbert  Shadowen,  Mike  Shadowen,  Gordon 
Wilson  (compiler),  Ted  Wilson. 

Notes  on  the  Bowling  Green  Count 

Fourteen  people  in  the  field,  the  highest  number  in  the  49  years 
the  counts  have  been  made  here,  helped  make  the  record  one  of  our 
best. 

The  following  species  broke  all  previous  records  for  numbers:  Red- 
tailed  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Mockingbird, 
and  Redwinged  Blackbird. 

The  most  notable  report  of  the  day  was  the  sighting  of  three  Pere- 
grine Falcons  by  Dr.  Russell  and  Professor  Gipson;  the  birds  were  circl- 
ing overhead  in  bright  light  long  enough  for  the  party  to  turn  to  the 
bird  guides  and  compare  the  birds  and  their  pictures. 

Dr.  Shadowen’s  party  “squeaked  up”  a Brown  Thrasher,  the  first 
record  at  Christmas  since  1940. 

At  the  mouth  of  Drake’s  Creek,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Dr.  Lancaster 
found  a large  roosting  place  for  blackbirds.  Very  conservative,  he  says, 
are  his  figures  for  the  Common  Grackle  and  the  Redwinged  Black- 
birds. An  undetermined  number  of  Rusty  Blackbirds  and  Brown-headed 
Cowbirds  were  also  in  the  many  trees  of  the  roost. 

With  the  exception  of  the  White-crowned  Sparrow,  our  numbers 
are  far  below  normal  for  the  whole  sparrow  group,  a condition  we  had 
found  three  days  earlier  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

Species  that  are  on  most  of  our  lists  for  Bowling  Green  but  were 
not  found  this  year  are  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Eastern  Phoebe, 
White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  Hermit  Thrush,  and  Fox  Spar- 
row.— G.  W. 

H* 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  Turnhole  Driveout;  almost  every  area  of  the  park 
covered). — December  18;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temperature  44°  to  60°; 
wind  none;  clear.  Twenty-eight  observers  in  seven  parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  63  (45  on  foot,  12  by  car,  6 by  boat);  total  party-miles,  100  (35 
on  foot,  40  by  car,  25  by  boat).  Total,  57  species,  about  3,535  individuals. 
— Kenneth  Clarke,  Mary  Clarke,  Lewis  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Lewis  Dickinson, 
Mrs.  Francis  Ellis,  Dr.  Jay  Ellis,  Mrs.  Jay  Ellis,  Jesse  Funk,  Marquita 
Gillenwater,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Walden  Kunz,  George  McKinley,  Troyce 
Massey,  Robert  N.  Pace,  John  Parker,  A.  L.  Powell,  Wilton  Powell, 
George  Ray,  Lewis  L.  Ray,  Lewis  M.  Ray,  Dwight  Russell,  Marvin  Rus- 
sell, Herbert  Shadowen,  Faye  Starr,  Russell  Starr,  Ronald  Ward,  and 
Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

This,  the  eleventh  cooperative  count  in  the  park,  broke  the  record 
for  observers,  28,  from  Park  City,  Glasgow,  Bowling  Green,  Maceo,  and 
Owensboro.  The  total  number  of  species  tied  the  former  record,  that  of 
1960—57. 
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The  following  species  were  found  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before,  not  only  on  cooperative  counts  but  also  the  11  that  preceded 
them:  Black  Vulture,  Belted  Kingfisher,  Red-headed  Woodpecker, 

Horned  Lark,  Blue  Jay,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Loggerhead  Shrike,  and  Common  Grackle. 

A wave  of  Cedar  Waxwings  four  days  before  the  count  seemed  to 
have  passed  over;  on  Joppa  Ridge,  on  December  14,  Dr.  Marvin  Russell 
and  Dr.  Wilson  found  between  500  and  600  of  these  birds,  feeding  in 
tulip  trees  and  in  the  drains  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

Most  of  the  Common  Grackles  appeared  early  in  the  morning  in 
large  flights.  Apparently  the  flocks  had  roosted  in  the  park. 

The  one  great  loss  in  the  number  of  individuals  appears  among  the 
sparrows;  with  the  exception  of  the  Slate-colored  Junco,  the  sparrow 
numbers  are  far  below  previous  counts. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it  we  counted  the  Virginia  deer  seen,  finding 
only  17  this  year,  as  against  a high  of  81  in  1960.  Intense  trapping,  plus 
a lot  of  hunting  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  park,  probably  accounts  for 
this. 

The  Black  Vultures  broke  all  previous  records  for  numbers,  not 
only  on  the  Christmas  Bird  Counts  but  for  any  season  in  the  whole 
general  area, — G.W. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

GLASGOW  (Beaver  Creek  areas,  north  and  west  of  Glasgow;  Sto- 
vall Crossing  region  and  the  “Slash”;  Highland  Park  area  in  Glasgow, 
Brigadoon  Farm,  Barren  River  Reservoir  area,  covering  the  ramp  and 
the  Amstrong  farm  below  the  dam). — December  29;  7:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.;  temperature  23°  to  32°;  wind  WNW;  patches  of  snow  scattered 
about;  ground  frozen.  Seven  observers  in  four  parties.  Total,  49  species, 
about  6,521  individuals. — Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater, 
Cleo  Hogan,  Jr.,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Moore,  Russell  Starr 
(compiler),  and  Ronald  Ward. 

Notes  on  the  Glasgow  Count 

There  had  been  a large  concentration  of  Wood  Ducks,  Mallards, 
Black  Ducks,  and  Green-winged  Teal  in  the  bottomland  below  the  dam, 
but  hunters  dispersed  the  flock.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  unidenti- 
fied ducks  were  seen.  The  Horned  Grebe  and  Bald  Eagle  were  observed 
from  the  Peninsula  Ramp  and  the  lake  by  Mrs.  Gillenwater  and  her 
party. — R.  S. 

* * H* 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  AREA  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter 
circle,  center  two  miles  southwest  of  park  entrance,  largely  the  area 
used  last  year,  with  the  omission  of  some  brushy  fields  northeast  of 
Otter  Creek;  deciduous  woods  18%,  brushy  fields  35%,  open  fields 
27%,  hedgerows  5%,  creek  and  river  banks  15%). — January  2;  7:30  a.m. 
to  6:00  p.m.  Clear;  temperature  22°  to  44°;  wind  WNW,  4 m.p.h.  Ponds 
frozen,  creeks  and  river  open.  Seven  observers  in  four  parties.  Total 
party-hours,  28  (15  on  foot,  13  by  car);  total  party-miles,  113  (13  on  foot, 
100  by  car).  Total,  55  species,  about  3,440  individuals.  Recorded  during 
count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Common  Goldeneye,  Rough-legged 
Hawk  (carefully  identified  by  William  Rowe),  Herring  Gull. — Floyd 
Carpenter,  Joseph  Croft,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Anne  L.  Stamm  (compiler), 
F.  W.  Stamm,  Albert  Westerman,  and  John  Westerman. 
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Notes  on  the  Otter  Creek  Area  Count 

Pileated,  Red-bellied,  and  Downy  Woodpeckers  all  showed  sharp 
decreases  in  numbers,  as  compared  with  1965. 

The  Carolina  Wren,  usually  common,  was  down  some  60%  from 
last  year.  Myrtle  Warblers,  too,  were  relatively  scarce;  only  19  were 
recorded. 

The  sparrow  population  was  conspicuously  lower  than  it  was 
at  the  count  time  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  White-crowned. 
All-time  high  counts,  however,  were  recorded  for  the  Mockingbird  and 
the  White-crowned  Sparrow. — A.  L.  S. 

* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  Highways  U.  S.  42  and  Kentucky  22;  deciduous  woods  25%, 
brushy  fields  15%,  fields  and  pastures  25%,  swamps  and  marshes  5%, 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Ohio  River  30%). — December  26;  5:00  a.m.  to  5:45 
p.m.  Mostly  clear;  temperature  16°  to  33°;  wind  W,  0-4  m.p.h.;  small 
streams  and  ponds  frozen.  Twenty-nine  observers  in  nine  parties.  Total 
party-hours,  69  (43  on  foot,  26  by  car);  total  party-miles,  340  (40  on 
foot,  300  by  car).  Total,  91  species,  about  21,802  individuals. — Kenneth 
P.  Able,  Mary  F.  Allen,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd  S.  Carpenter,  Joseph 
E.  Croft,  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Charlotte  Ellington,  Dorothy  Ellington, 
Arland  Hotchkiss,  Jr.,  Arland  Hotchkiss,  Sr.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hummel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr., 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  (compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Louis  Pieper,  Marie 
Pieper,  William  Rowe,  J.  William  Ruhe,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Anne  L. 
Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Chester  E.  Sundquist,  Marjorie  H.  Susie, 
Mrs.  William  B.  Tabler,  Guy  B.  Wood,  Helen  K.  Wood  (Beckham  Bird 
Club). 

Notes  on  the  Louisville  Count 

Numbers  of  northern  finches,  especially  Pine  Siskins,  appear  to  be 
down  this  year,  although  a female  Evening  Grosbeak  was  noted  by 
Carpenter  and  Schneider  and  a male  Redpoll  was  observed  in  the 
southern  Indiana  section  of  the  count  circle  by  Able  and  Allen. 

The  Blue  Goose,  an  adult  bird  observed  by  the  Monroes,  is  a 
first  count  record. 

All-time  highs  were  recorded  for  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Cardinal,  and  Fox  Sparrow. 

The  Oregon  Junco  was  collected  by  Able  and  Allen  for  verification 
and  substantiates  former  reports  of  this  species  on  Louisville  counts. 

Southern  Indiana  areas  were  for  the  first  time  included  in  the  Louis- 
ville count.  No  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  Redpoll,  were  noted 
solely  in  Indiana;  thus  the  Kentucky  portion  of  the  count  totaled  90 
species. — B.  L.  M. 

* * * * 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Boyle 
County  Court  House;  deciduous  woods  16%,  fields  and  pastures  73%, 
farm  yards  and  orchards  6%,  towns  4%,  swamps  and  marshes  1%).— De- 
cember 22;  7:15  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  Overcast;  temperature  38°  to  48°; 
wind  SW,  3-12  m.p.h.;  ground  clear,  water  open.  Seventeen  observers  in 
eight  parties.  Total  party-hours,  47  (10  on  foot,  37  by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  391  (16  on  foot,  375  by  car).  Total,  58  species,  about  344,012  in- 
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dividuals.  (Seen  in  area  count  period  but  not  on  count  day:  Black 
Vulture,  Bewick’s  Wren). — W,  C.  Alcock,  Robert  M.  Bear,  Mrs.  Richard 
Caldwell,  E.  Wilbur  Cook,  Jackson  Davis,  Mrs.  Stewart  Early,  Margaret 
Glore,  Scott  Glore,  Jr.,  Edna  Drill  Heck,  Mrs.  West  I Hill,  Jr.,  J.  W. 
Kemper  (compiler),  Dale  Lynn,  Margaret  Butler  Myers,  Joanne  Newman, 
Mrs.  Virgil  Reid,  Leroy  W.  Ullrich,  and  Jim  Weber. 

Notes  on  the  Danville  Count 

Red-tailed  and  Rough-legged  Hawks  were  up  this  winter,  as  com- 
pared to  the  past  two  years. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Blackbirds  were  found  in  our  area  this  year. 
The  Brewer’s  Blackbird  was  an  unusual  find. — J.  K. 

* # * * 

FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
intersection  of  U.  S.  Highways  60,  421,  and  460  east  of  Frankfort;  de- 
ciduous and  cedar  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  25%,  pastures  and  culti- 
vated fields  25%,  Elkhorn  Creek  banks  15%,  town  10%,  State  Game 
Farm  and  Lakes  5%). — December  26;  7:15  a.m.  to  6:15  p.m.  Clear; 
temperature  16°  to  36°;  wind  SW,  2-10  m.p.h.;  ponds  frozen,  streams 
partly  frozen,  trace  of  snow  on  ground.  Eight  observers  in  three  parties. 
Total  party-hours,  49  (32  on  foot,  17  by  car);  total  party-miles,  181 
(36  on  foot,  145  by  car).  Total,  49  species,  about  2,568  individuals. 
(Seen  in  area  during  count  period,  but  not  on  count  day:  Black  Vulture, 
Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Long-eared  Owl,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Ruby- 
crowned  Kinglet,  Eastern  Meadowlark). — James  Durell,  Charles  Gray- 
son, Mary  Grayson,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  Margaret  LaFontaine, 
Judy  Moore,  Kathy  Moore,  Suzanne  Moore. 

Notes  on  the  Frankfort  Count 

Waterfowl  species  and  individuals  were  below  average,  but  little 
open  water  was  available  except  the  Kentucky  River,  which  we  could 
not  census.  Also,  the  sparrows  were  not  present  in  the  usual  numbers. 

Unexpected  finds  included  the  Red-headed  Woodpeckers,  White- 
breasted  Nuthatch,  Catbird  (found  in  a dense  cedar  thicket  by  Durell 
and  Jones),  and  Brown  Thrasher. — H.  P.  J. 

* * * Hs 

LEXINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
East  Hickman  on  Tates  Creek  Pike,  to  include  23  miles  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  Lexington  Reservoirs  1-4,  Nicholasville,  and  most  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  Experimental  Farm;  surface  water  2%;  de- 
ciduous woods  3%;  towns  and  suburbs  5%;  pasture,  farm  lands,  culti- 
vated land,  farm  lots,  and  hedgerows,  90%). — December  26;  7:00  a.m. 
to  6:00  p.m.;  temperature  16°  to  36°;  wind  NE,  2-5  m.p.h.  Mostly  clear, 
becoming  cloudy  in  afternoon;  most  ponds,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  frozen. 
Twenty-three  observers  in  12  parties.  Total  party-hours,  64.7  (40.5  on 
foot,  24.2  by  car);  total  party-miles,  252.5  (53  on  foot,  199.5  by  car). 
Total,  65  species,  about  10,140  individuals. — Barbara  Burns,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Burns,  Mrs.  Lida  Feck,  Michael  B.  Flynn,  Rory  Flynn,  Gordon  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Douglas  Hurt,  Dan  Matulionis,  Dr.  William  T.  Maxson,  Mary 
McGlasson,  Frank  A.  Pattie,  A.  M.  Reece,  Jr.,  O.  K.  Robbins  (com- 
piler), Mrs.  O.  K.  Robbins,  Robin  Robbins,  Chester  Roe,  Jr.,  Chester 
Roe  III,  Dr.  Kingsley  Stevens,  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Uterhart,  Mrs.  Andrew 
H.  Uterhart,  Conley  Webster,  Robert  Welch,  and  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 
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WILLARD  (same  areas  as  in  past  years;  eight  miles  through  creek 
bottoms,  hillside  grazing  areas,  and  wooded  hills). — December  26;  8:00 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  temperature  24°  to  28°.  Clear,  sun  shining  all  day. 
About  two  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  One  observer.  Total  party- 
hours,  8 (on  foot);  total  party-miles,  8 (on  foot).  Total,  21  species,  about 
177  individuals. — Ercel  Kozee. 

* * * * 

ASHLAND  (No  information  given  as  to  center  of  count  or  areas 
covered — Ed.).- — December  31;  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temperature  29° 
to  38°;  wind  0-5  m.p.h.  Three  observers  in  two  parties.  Total,  30  species, 
about  906  individuals. — Walter  Forson  (compiler),  Lois  Forson,  and 
Henry  Hughes. 

* * * * 

LOVELY  (Tug  River,  Martin  County  up  to  Long  Branch  and  Wolf 
Creek,  to  include  Buck  Branch,  and  Reed  and  Chapman  Nature  Farm; 
old  fields  70%,  thickets  15%,  woods  15%). — January  2;  7:30  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Fair,  temperature  32°  to  48°;  wind  calm.  Two  observers.  Total 
party-miles  20  (6  on  foot,  14  by  car).  Total,  23  species,  about  550 
individuals. — R.  L.  Chapman  and  Rufus  M.  Reed. 

Notes  on  the  Lovely  Count 

Last  year  (January,  1966)  we  had  about  2,000,000  Robins  roosting 
in  a large  grove  of  pines  on  Cline’s  farm,  near  Lovely,  Martin  County, 
but  this  year  we  did  not  find  a single  Robin  during  the  count  day. 
Five  hundred  Crows  are  reported  to  be  using  this  same  roost  but 
could  not  find  that  many,  as  most  of  them  had  gone  out  to  feed  .1  .r 
the  day;  we  counted  206. 

Juncos  seem  unusually  scarce. — R.M.R. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

ALBERT  F.  GANIER  RECEIVES  CONSERVATION  AWARD 

Our  esteemed  friend  and  fellow  K.  O.  S.  member,  Albert  F.  Ganier, 
vvas  recently  named  Tennessee  Conservationist  of  the  Year.  Mr.  Ganier, 
a founder  of  the  Tennessee  Ornithological  Society,  well-known  historian, 
and  ornithologist  of  note,  received  the  award  at  the  second  annual 
conservation  achievement  program  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee 
Conservation  League. 

Mr.  Ganier,  a Nashvillian,  was  presented  the  Governor’s  Award 
for  “his  great  contribution  to  his  state  in  winning  the  great  battle  for 
improved  conservation  practices.”  In  presenting  the  award,  a statuette 
of  a Bald  Eagle,  James  L.  Bailey  of  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
representing  Governor  Frank  Clement,  said:  “The  eagle  symbolizes  all 
that’s  great  in  America,  and  this  replica  of  our  national  bird  symbolizes 
the  greatness  of  your  career.” 

K.  O.  S.  members  are  proud  of  Mr.  Ganier’s  achievements.  He  is 
the  man  to  whom  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  encouraging  Ken- 
tuckians to  organize  a state  ornithological  society.  His  helpfulness  and 
guidance  throughout  these  43  years  have  been  a source  of  great  satis- 
faction. We  salute  you,  Mr.  Ganier,  and  congratulate  you  on  an  award 
you  so  richly  deserve. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

OUR  COVER 

The  Audubon  painting  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  features 
a distinctive  tree  familiar  to  most  outdoor  Kentuckians — the  honey  locust 
— and,  occupying  its  branches,  a much  less  distinctive  bird  thus  far  seen 
by  few  persons  in  Kentucky — the  Fish  Crow  (Corvus  ossifragus). 

In  his  paper  appearing  in  this  issue  Kenneth  P.  Able  reports  the 
collection  of  the  first  Kentucky  specimen  of  this  bird  in  Fulton  County, 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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SOME  RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  FROM 
WESTERN  KENTUCKY 

Kenneth  P.  Able 

During  the  past  year  I have  made  several  trips  to  various  areas  in 
western  Kentucky  to  observe  the  bird  life.  The  distinctiveness  of  this 
area  ornithologically  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  Mengel  (1965) 
and  Croft  and  Rowe  (1966).  The  purpose  of  the  trips  herein  described 
was  to  observe  the  characteristic  avifauna  of  this  region  and,  if  possible, 
to  collect  specimens  of  birds  for  which  no  Kentucky  specimen  previously 
existed.  The  observations  reported  here  were  made  on  four  separate 
trips:  June  6-8,  1966,  Calloway  and  Fulton  Counties  (Able  and  Dr.  Burt 
L.  Monroe,  Jr.);  September  14-16,  1966,  Fulton  County;  December  17-21, 
1966,  Land  Between  the  Lakes;  and  January  31-February  3,  1967,  Land 
Between  the  Lakes. 

Fulton  and  Calloway  Counties,  June  6-8,  1966 

Dr.  Burt  Monroe,  Jr.  and  I made  brief  stops  in  Calloway  County  on 
both  June  6 and  8 and  spent  the  remainder  of  June  6 and  7 in  Fulton 
County.  Observations  in  Fulton  County  were  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  south  and 
west  of  Hickman. 

Herons.  The  large  wading  birds  make  up  a very  characteristic 
part  of  the  bird  life  of  the  alluvial  floodplain  of  this  part  of  the  state. 
In  Fulton  County  moderate  numbers  of  Great  Blue  Herons  (Ardea 
herodias),  about  15  Common  Egrets  (Casmerodius  aJbus),  four  Little 
Blue  Herons  (Florida  caerulea)  (all  in  white  aspect)  and  many  Yellow- 
crowned  Night  Herons  (Nyctanassa  violacea)  were  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Little  Cranetown,  south  of  Bondurant.  In  sloughs  of  standing  water 
in  cotton  fields  near  the  levee  south  of  Hickman,  two  adult  Little  Blue 
Herons  were  seen  along  with  a single  Snowy  Egret  (Leucoplioyx  thula). 
A single  bird  of  the  latter  species  was  also  observed  by  Croft  and  Rowe 
(1966)  in  early  summer,  both  possibly  from  heronries  near  Reelfoot  Lake, 
where  the  species  is  known  to  breed  (Ganier,  1951).  The  Yellow-crowned 
Night  Heron  was  the  most  abundant  heron  along  the  river,  apparently 
nesting  as  isolated  pairs  in  the  woods  between  the  levee  and  the  river. 

Ducks.  A female  Hooded  Merganser  (Lophodytes  cuculatus),  with 
four  young,  was  observed  in  a shallow  open  slough  along  the  levee  south 
of  Hickman,  near  the  Tennessee  state  line  on  June  6. 

Hawks.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this  trip  was  to  observe  the 
Mississippi  Kites  (Ictinia  misisippiensis)  which  have  recently  reappeared 
in  western  Kentucky  and  other  areas  in  the  central  Mississippi  Valley 
(see  Croft  and  Rowe,  1966).  Thirteen  individuals  of  this  species  were 
seen  south  of  Hickman  on  June  6;  most  were  feeding  along  the  levee 
and  as  many  as  four  birds  were  seen  in  one  group.  The  feeding  behavior 
of  the  birds  was  highly  stereotyped.  Apparently  utilizing  updrafts  created 
by  the  levee  or  the  edge  of  the  woods  immediately  on  the  river  side  of 
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it,  the  kites  soared  over  the  levee  and  frequently  stooped  over  the  top 
and  sides  of  it.  None  were  ever  seen  to  capture  anything,  but  grass- 
hoppers were  abundant.  Kites  were  also  seen  feeding  over  cotton  and 
wheat  fields  just  inland  from  the  levee.  On  the  evening  of  June  6 a 
single  bird  was  seen  about  two  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Hickman, 
the  furthest  inland  from  the  river  the  species  was  observed.  On  June  7 
only  four  kites  were  seen  in  the  same  area  where  13  had  been  seen  on 
the  day  before.  The  first  individuals  were  seen  around  10:00  a.m.  but 
none  were  observed  feeding  along  the  levee  in  the  pattern  of  the  previous 
day.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  a wind  shift  from  southwest  to  east.  Skies 
were  clear  on  both  days. 

A single  Broad- winged  Hawk  (Buteo  platypterus),  described  as  “rare 
and  local  in  the  Purchase”  (Mengel,  1965)  and  then  occurring  mostly 
in  the  central  and  eastern  oak  uplands,  was  seen  in  the  floodplain  area 
south  of  Hickman. 

On  July  7 an  adult  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  was  seen 
flying  east  at  high  altitude  from  the  Mississippi  River,  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  Tennessee  state  line. 

Terns.  Two  Least  Terns  (Sterna  albifrons)  were  seen  flying  over 
the  Mississippi  River  between  Islands  Number  6 and  8.  They  were  large- 
ly confined  to  large  sandy  shores  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river.  Sand 
flats  of  the  type  used  as  nesting  sites  by  this  species  are  very  limited 
on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river  in  this  area  of  the  county. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  observations  of  the  trip  was  that  of  an  adult 
Black  Tern  (Chlidonias  niger)  flying  west  over  the  levee  and  then  over 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee  state  line. 
The  bird  was  flying  fairly  high  and  was  not  seen  subsequently.  The  only 
summer  records  of  this  species  since  it  was  recorded  breeding  in  northern 
Kentucky  by  Audubon  were  made  at  McElroy  Lake  in  Warren  County 
by  Wilson  in  1927  and  again  in  1935  (Mengel,  1965). 

Woodpeckers.  The  area  along  the  levee  from  Hickman  to  the  Ten- 
nessee state  line  was  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  Red-headed 
Woodpeckers  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus).  As  many  as  50  could  be 
counted  easily  on  fence  posts  along  the  10  or  so  miles  of  the  road  along 
the  levee.  This  abundance  was  local  and  similar  numbers  were  not  seen 
in  other  areas  of  the  county. 

Crows.  Since  the  inclusion  of  the  Fish  Crow  (Corvus  ossifragus)  on 
the  Hypothetical  List  in  The  Birds  of  Kentucky  (Mengel,  1965),  the 
range  extension  of  this  species  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  docu- 
mented by  Easterla  (1965)  in  Missouri  and  Croft  and  Rowe  (1965)  in 
Kentucky.  On  June  6 and  7,  six  to  eight  individuals  were  seen  and 
heard  along  the  levee  south  of  Hickman.  The  Fish  Crows  were  seen 
singly  and  in  groups  of  up  to  three  individuals  and  were  observed  in 
the  immediate  company  of  Common  Crows  (Corvus  brachyrhynchos). 
The  Fish  Crows  were  most  often  seen  flying  inland  from  the  river  to 
presumed  feeding  areas,  although  some  were  seen  feeding  on  the  levee 
and  in  adjacent  plowed  fields.  One  pair  (?)  was  consistently  seen  carry- 
ing food  into  a certain  spot  in  the  cottonwood  (Populus  deltoides)  stand 
between  the  levee  and  the  Mississippi  River,  just  north  of  the  Tennessee 
state  line.  No  nest  could  be  found,  however. 
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An  adult  male  with  only  slightly  enlarged  testes  was  collected  along 
the  levee  about  one-half  mile  north  of  the  Tennessee  state  line  on  June 
7.  This  is  the  first  specimen  for  the  state  (University  of  Louisville  1733). 
(This  and  other  new  state  specimens  are  to  be  described  elsewhere  by 
Monroe,  Jr.  and  Able.) 

Orioles.  Both  the  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus  spurius)  and  the  Baltimore 
Oriole  (I.  galbula)  were  observed  commonly  in  Fulton  County,  but  the 
distribution  of  the  two  was  by  no  means  uniform.  The  Orchard  Oriole 
could  be  considered  common  to  very  common  throughout  the  county. 
The  Baltimore  Oriole,  on  the  other  hand,  was  found  commonly  in  the 
cottonwood  floodplain  woods  between  the  levee  and  the  Mississippi 
River  south  of  Hickman.  It  was  rare  elsewhere.  The  Orchard  Oriole 
was  also  common  along  the  levee  but  was  more  often  seen  in  the  scat- 
tered low  vegetation  than  in  the  woods.  Mengel  (1965)  considered  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  “local  and  rare  to  uncommon”  throughout  the  state. 

Fringillids.  A territorial  pair  of  Blue  Grosbeaks  (Guiraca  caerulea) 
was  located  three  miles  northeast  of  Kirksey,  Calloway  County  on  June 
6.  The  birds  were  seen  in  two  adjacent  wooded  areas,  one  of  dense  sec- 
ond growth  consisting  mostly  of  White  Oak  (Quercus  alba)  and  hickory 
(Carya  sp.)  and  the  other  a mature  oak-hickory  woods.  The  male  was 
observed  singing  from  trees  in  both  wooded  areas  and  from  a utility 
wire  along  the  road  over  a wheat  field.  The  soil  in  this  area  is  very 
sandy. 

On  the  evening  of  June  7 both  male  and  female  were  again  seen  at 
the  same  spot  and  on  June  8 an  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  male. 
Although  only  a few  identifiable  feathers  were  retrieved,  they  constitute 
the  first  specimen  record  (U.  L.  1734)  for  Kentucky.  Almost  simultane- 
ously the  first  known  nest  of  the  species  in  the  state  was  being  observed 
in  Taylor  County  (Dubke,  1966),  though  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1964 
a pair  was  observed  feeding  two  fledglings  at  Bowling  Green  (Lancaster 
and  Wilson,  1964). 

The  Dickcissel  (Spiza  americana)  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
monest birds  in  Fulton  and  adjacent  counties.  Upon  hearing  the  birds 
I immediately  noticed  that  they  sang  a song  which  was  noticeably  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  populations  in  northern  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  for 
example.  The  accented  “sis-sis-sis”  notes,  so  characteristic  of  the  end 
of  the  song  of  the  species,  were  run  together  in  these  birds  into  a short, 
rapid  trill.  This  had  the  effect  of  shortening  the  length  of  the  song  and 
made  it  seem  more  hurriedly  delivered  than  in  birds  I was  accustomed 
to  hearing. 


Fulton  County,  September  14-16,  1966 

A review  of  The  Birds  of  Kentucky  reveals  that,  except  for  the 
frequently  questionable  (Mengel,  1966)  observations  of  Pindar,  there  has 
been  very  little  work  done  in  Fulton  County  during  the  fall  migration 
season.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I went  to  the  area  on  these  dates. 

Since  this  was  during  the  migration  season  the  developments  of  the 
weather  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  observations  made.  When 
I arrived  in  Fulton  County  on  September  14  it  was  clear  and  warm  with 
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generally  southerly  winds.  During  the  evening  of  September  14  the 
leading  edge  of  a cold  front  reached  the  area  and  a brief  but  hard 
shower  occurred  about  7:00  p.m.  (EST).  With  the  passage  of  the  front 
there  was  an  abrupt  change  in  wind  direction  to  northwest  (30  mph) 
and  a considerable  drop  in  temperature.  During  the  day  of  September  15 
the  wind  shifted  to  north  and  by  September  16  it  was  from  the  north- 
east. 

Herons.  Most  of  the  herons  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  area  dur- 
ing summer  were  gone  on  these  dates.  Only  two  Great  Blue  Herons,  two 
Common  Egrets,  two  Green  Herons,  and  one  immature  Yellow-crowned 
Night  Heron  were  seen  from  among  the  species  observed  in  June. 

On  September  14  a flock  of  43  Cattle  Egrets  (Bubulcus  ibis)  was 
found  in  a pasture  near  Lake  No.  9,  about  three  miles  west  of  Miller. 
The  egrets  associated  with  a herd  of  cattle  and  three  horses  in  this  weedy 
pasture  which  contained  a small  pond.  The  birds  fed  among  the  cattle, 
running  about  erratically  catching  insects  stirred  up  by  the  movement 
of  the  cattle.  On  two  occasions  egrets  were  seen  standing  on  the  backs 
of  the  cattle.  By  September  16  the  flock  had  increased  in  size  to  54  birds. 

On  September  15  two  specimens  (U.L.  1794,  1795)  were  collected 
from  this  flock,  the  first  taken  in  the  state.  Both  were  in  molt,  particular- 
ly about  the  neck  and  head.  One  was  an  adult  male,  the  other  of  undeter- 
mined sex. 

On  several  occasions  the  entire  flock  flushed  and  flew  out  of  sight 
to  the  northeast.  They  were  never  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  county. 

Prior  to  this  record  there  are  three  published  sight  records  of  single 
birds  in  the  state:  Bowling  Green,  November  9,  1960  (Wilson,  1960);  Ary, 
Perry  County,  April  28,  1965  (Marvel,  1965);  and  near  Carrollton, 
April  25,  1966  (Ruthven,  1966).  Ganier  (1964)  called  the  species  a pre- 
sumed breeder  at  Reelfoot  Lake. 

Hawks.  As  would  be  expected,  no  Mississippi  Kites  were  seen  al- 
though a careful  watch  was  kept  for  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  on  September  16  a flock  of  37  Broad-winged 
Hawks,  closely  accompanied  by  three  Red-shouldered  Hawks  (Buteo 
lineatus)  and  three  Sparrow  Hawks  (Falco  sparverius),  was  seen  flying 
from  northeast  to  southwest  (roughly  paralleling  the  river)  about  4 miles 
southwest  of  Miller.  There  was  a moderate  northeast  wind  (10-15  m.p.h.) 
at  the  time  and  clear  skies.  Further  watch  failed  to  reveal  any  more 
migrating  hawks. 

Shorebirds.  A considerable  migration  of  shorebirds  took  place  dur- 
ing the  three  days  of  my  visit  to  Fulton  County.  On  the  morning  of 
September  15,  following  passage  of  the  aforementioned  cold  front  with 
its  probably  grounding  winds,  a flock  of  52  Lesser  Yellowlegs  (Totanus 
flavipes),  accompanied  by  one  Short-billed  Dowitcher  (Limnodromus 
griseus)  (seen  and  heard)  and  three  Stilt  Sandpipers  (Micropalama 
himantopus),  was  seen  in  a shallow  pond  along  the  levee  about  three 
miles  south  of  Hickman.  They  had  gone  by  evening  of  the  same  day. 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of  the  latter  species  in  Fulton  County. 

During  the  three-day  period  there  was  a large  flock  of  “peeps”  and 
six  Semipalmated  Plovers  (Charadrius  semipalmatus)  on  a mud  flat 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  The  size  of  this  flock  varied,  probably  showing 
a net  decrease  during  the  three  days.  On  September  14  the  flock  con- 
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sisted  of  about  110  birds;  of  these,  about  100  were  Ereunetes.  Careful 
examination  of  the  flock  showed  that  half  or  more  were  Western  Sand- 
pipers (E.  maurii)  on  the  basis  of  both  visible  characters  and  call  notes. 
The  instability  of  the  mud  made  the  collection  of  any  of  these  birds 
impossible.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of  the  Western  Sandpiper 
in  the  county.  The  remainder  of  the  flock  was  made  up  of  Semi- 
palmated  (E.  pusillus)  and  Least  Sandpipers  (Erolia  minutilla). 

Terns.  Two  Least  Terns  were  seen  over  the  Mississippi  River  south 
of  Hickman.  According  to  Mengel  (1965)  this  would  be  the  latest  record 
of  the  species  in  known  breeding  areas  (recorded  in  Jefferson  County, 
away  from  any  breeding  areas,  as  late  as  October  10). 

Swallows.  The  dominant  feature  of  the  bird  life  in  Fulton  County  on 
this  trip  was  the  vast  concentration  of  swallows  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  county.  The  first  concentrations  were  noted  about  10  miles  east 
of  Hickman,  where  flocks  of  100-500  mixed  Tree  Swallows  (Iridoprocne 
bicolor)  and  Rough-winged  Swallows  (Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis)  with  a 
few  Bank  Swallows  (Riparia  riparia)  were  seen  sitting  on  telephone 
wires.  Maximum  concentration  occurred  along  the  levee,  where  there 
were  at  least  1,300  swallows.  I estimated  the  following  species  numbers: 
Tree,  800;  Rough-winged,  500;  Bank,  15;  Barn  (Hirundo  rustica),  10;  and 
Purple  Martin  (Progne  subis),  3.  After  cold  front  passage  this  number 
dwindled  to  about  200  birds. 

Crows.  At  least  four  Fish  Crows  were  seen  during  the  trip.  Two 
were  recorded  on  a sand  bar  just  south  of  Island  No.  8 on  September  16, 
one  of  which  flew  into  woods  bordering  the  river  and  called  persistently. 
The  sympatric  nature  of  the  two  crow  species  was  pointed  up  when 
at  least  one  Fish  Crow,  and  probably  more,  was  found  with  a flock  of 
20-30  Common  Crows  feeding  in  a plowed  field  beside  the  levee.  The 
relationship  of  the  two  species  in  this  area  merits  further  study. 

Other  Migrants.  Moderate  numbers  of  passerine  and  other  small 
bird  migrants  were  present  on  all  days  but  were  more  abundant  on 
September  15,  a day  after  the  passage  of  the  cold  front.  The  greatest 
number  of  such  migrants  was  found  in  the  Bayou  du  Chien  area  north 
of  Hickman.  For  the  record,  the  species  observed  were:  Empidonax  sp., 
10;  Red-eyed  Vireo  (Vireo  olivaceus),  5;  Black-and-white  Warbler 
(Mniotilta  varia),  1;  Golden-winged  Warbler  (Vermivora  chrysoptera), 
1;  Tennessee  Warbler  (V.  peregrina),  1;  Parula  Warbler  (Parula  amer- 
icana),  5 (perhaps  part  of  the  breeding  population);  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler  (Dendroica  pensylvanica),  3;  Kentucky  Warbler  (Oporornis 
formosus),  1;  Wilson’s  Warbler  (Wilsonia  pusilla),  1;  American  Redstart 
(Setophaga  ruticilla),  5;  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  (Pheucticus  ludovic- 
ianus),  2;  and  Indigo  Bunting  (Passerina  cyanea),  many. 

Land  Between  the  Lakes,  December  17-21,  1966 

For  many  years  part  of  the  area  between  the  Cumberland  River  and 
Kentucky  Lake  formed  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  In  1963  the  area  was  turned  over  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  additional  land  was  acquired  to  form  an  extensive  woodland  rec- 
reation area  between  Kentucky  Lake  and  the  newly  impounded  Lake 
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Barkley.  Earlier  developments  in  preparation  for  the  flooding  of  the 
Cumberland  River  valley  have  been  reported  by  Peterson  (1964).  Most 
of  the  area  cleared  in  preparation  for  flooding  is  now  under  water  and 
old  landmarks  such  as  Empire  and  Honker  Lakes  no  longer  exist  as  such, 
being  parts  of  Lake  Barkley. 

The  observations  reported  here  were  carried  out  on  the  Barkley 
Lake  side  of  the  area,  north  of  Kentucky  Highway  68  and  east  of  High- 
way 453.  This  is  the  major  area  under  intensive  study  by  the  Biology  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisville  (see  Robinson,  1965). 

Waterfowl.  The  major  flooding  of  Barkley  Lake  took  place  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1965.  Observations  which  I made  over  several  days  in 
December  1965  revealed  large  numbers  of  Canada  Geese  (Branta  can- 
adensis) and  a variety  of  ducks  in  the  area  of  Empire  Lake.  At  the  time 
of  my  1966  visit  no  such  concentration  was  found  on  the  body  of  Bark- 
ley Lake  itself.  The  only  major  concentration  of  waterfowl  during  this 
winter  was  on  Hematite  Lake.  I estimated  that  there  were  about  5,000 
Canada  Geese  on  this  lake,  along  with  large  numbers  of  dabbling  and  a 
few  diving  ducks.  A possible  explanation  for  the  decrease  in  wintering 
waterfowl  from  1965  to  1966,  I think,  might  have  to  do  with  the  food 
supply  in  the  new  lake.  In  1965  there  should  have  been  abundant  food 
due  to  the  submerging  of  the  terrestrial  annual  vegetation  that  had 
grown  up  in  the  area  where  forest  was  cleared  in  preparation  for  im- 
poundment. By  1966  these  terrestrial  plants  would  have  been  killed 
and  a normal  aquatic  flora  would  not  have  had  time  to  develop  in  the 
new  lake.  Thus  there  could  have  been  a paucity  of  food  in  Barkley  Lake 
for  the  birds. 

The  Green- winged  Teal  (Anas  carolinensis)  was  the  most  abundant 
dabbling  duck  at  Hematite  Lake.  I estimated  that  there  were  200  individ- 
uals of  this  species.  However,  no  Green-winged  Teal  were  reported  for 
this  same  area  on  the  mid-winter  bird  count,  December  27,  1966  (Mid- 
winter Bird  Count,  1966-1967). 

Eagles.  Peterson,  in  two  recent  papers  (1964,  1965)  has  discussed 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  on  the  winter- 
ing population  of  eagles  in  the  area.  He  noted  that  there  has  been  some 
shift  in  the  dispersal  patterns  of  the  birds  since  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction projects  in  the  area  and  also  the  decline  of  Hematite  Lake  as 
a major  concentration  and  roosting  area. 

On  this  trip  I observed  a total  of  eight  Bald  Eagles  (all  immature) 
and  two  adult  Golden  Eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetos).  No  concentrations  of 
Bald  Eagles  were  noted.  The  locations  at  which  the  Bald  Eagles  were 
seen  are  as  follows:  Hematite  Lake,  1;  near  the  new  dam  at  Honker 
Lake,  2;  north  of  Conservation  Education  Center,  3;  mouth  of  Fulton 
Creek,  1;  and  near  the  mouth  of  Craven’s  Creek,  1.  One  of  the  adult 
Golden  Eagles  was  seen  at  Hematite  Lake  and  the  other  was  seen  on 
two  days  at  Ferguson  Spring. 

Turkey.  Eight  Turkeys  were  seen  on  December  18  along  Mulberry 
Flat  Road  by  Robert  H.  Quaife  of  the  Biology  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville. 

Woodpeckers.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  area  on 
these  dates  was  the  abundance  of  Red-headed  Woodpeckers.  The  woods 
(mostly  oak  and  hickory)  were  literally  overrun  with  the  birds.  I esti- 
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mated  that  at  least  125  individuals  were  seen  during  the  three  days. 
Acorns  were  abundant. 

Land  Between  the  Lakes,  January  31-February  3,  1967 

The  area  covered  was  the  same  as  previously  indicated. 

Waterfowl.  The  waterfowl  situation  remained  much  the  same  ex- 
cept that  numbers  of  Canada  Geese  at  Hematite  Lake  had  declined  to 
about  1750. 

Eagles.  A total  of  22  Bald  Eagles  and  two  Golden  Eagles  were  seen. 
On  this  trip  a large  concentration  of  Bald  Eagles  (19  im.,  one  partially 
white  head  but  dark  tail)  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  Fulton  Creek.  Most 
of  the  birds  were  sitting  in  trees  along  the  shore  but  two  or  three  were 
sitting  or  feeding  on  exposed  mud  bars.  Two  immature  birds  were  seen 
near  the  dam,  at  Honker  Lake,  as  before.  An  adult  bird  flushed  from  a 
tree  on  the  road  to  Woodson  Chapel  about  one-half  mile  from  its 
intersection  with  Kentucky  State  Highway  453  (5D1  on  TVA  maps).  An 
immature  Golden  Eagle  was  observed  hunting  over  the  marsh  at  the 
west  end  of  Hematite  Lake.  An  adult  of  this  species  was  seen  at  Fergu- 
son Spring  (possibly  the  same  bird  seen  before),  by  John  G.  Morris  and 
others  from  the  Biology  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 

Woodpeckers.  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  were  perhaps  slightly  less 
numerous  than  on  the  previous  trip. 
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SPRING  MEETING— APRIL  14-16,  1967 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1967  Spring  Meeting 
at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  on  April  14-15,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Lost  River  Motel,  and  at  Glasgow,  Kentucky  on  April  16. 

The  first  session,  on  Friday  evening  at  Western  Kentucky  State 
University’s  Science  Building,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Shadowen, 
President.  After  the  president  welcomed  members  and  guests,  he  out- 
lined the  field  trips  for  the  week-end.  Since  the  McElroy  Lake  was  com- 
pletely dry  and  the  Chaney  Lake  almost  gone,  it  was  decided  to  visit 
Chaney  Lake  until  nearly  noon,  then  go  to  Dr.  Lancaster’s  cabin  for  a 
picnic  lunch  and  birding. 

Dr.  Shadowen  then  outlined  the  wilderness  proposal  for  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park  as  prepared  by  the  National  Speleological  Society 
and  backed  by  The  Wilderness  Society  and  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion. After  general  discussion,  during  which  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Duncan  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposal  as  prepared  by  the 
above  organizations  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Stamm  and  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  setting  aside  such  a large  percentage  of  the  park 
area  as  wilderness,  Mr.  Brecher  proposed  that  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson 
draw  up  a proposal  for  the  Society’s  consideration  to  be  presented  to 
the  Saturday  evening  meeting.  The  president  asked  Mr.  Brecher  to 
assist  Dr.  Wilson  in  drawing  up  the  proposal. 

The  program  consisted  of  informal  accounts  of  recent  birding  activi- 
ties and  observations  by  various  members,  and  the  showing  of  slides, 
taken  by  Willard  Gray,  at  the  Ballard  County  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  by 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  at  several  locations. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  main  body  of  observers  went  to  Chaney 
Lake,  with  a few  going  by  McElroy  Lake.  As  only  a small  amount  of 
water  remained  at  Chaney,  there  were  few  ducks  but  a considerable 
number  of  shore  birds,  chiefly  yellowlegs.  The  group  then  went  to 
Dr.  Lancaster’s  place  at  the  Mouth  of  Gasper  River  and  covered  the 
area  in  several  parties.. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  Western  Hills  Restaurant,  with  60 
members  and  guests  present.  Dr.  Wilson  made  the  compilation  of  the 
bird  list  for  the  day,  for  a total  of  90  species. 

Mrs.  Stamm  reminded  members  that  material  is  always  needed  for 
the  Warbler,  and  urged  those  who  have  studies  in  progress  to  keep 
this  in  mind.  She  also  noted  that  the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of 
Ornithology  is  continuing  its  nesting  study  and  that  a letter  of  thanks 
had  been  received  “for  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  Kentucky 
Ornithological  Society,”  in  this  project.  K.O.S.  members  who  wish  to 
participate  should  obtain  cards  from  the  Kentucky  regional  directors 
(James  W.  Hancock,  Madisonville;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Louisville;  Dr. 
Gordon  Wilson,  Bowling  Green;  Howard  P.  Jones,  Frankfort).  Partici- 
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pants  are  requested  to  make  special  efforts  to  locate  and  report  nests 
of  Mourning  Doves.  Completed  cards  are  to  be  returned  to  the  regional 
directors. 

Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.  explained  the  breeding  bird  survey  in  which 
a number  of  K.O.S.  members  participated  last  summer.  Of  the  46  survey 
routes  planned  for  Kentucky,  37  were  taken  last  summer;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  the  routes  will  be  covered  this  summer  and  more  next 
summer.  Two  persons  are  required  for  each  route,  one  a qualified  ob- 
server who  can  recognize  almost  all  breeding  birds  by  sight  and  sound, 
and  someone  else  to  drive  and  record.  Each  route  begins  at  a specified 
location  and  continues  25  miles  in  a specified  direction,  as  nearly  as 
roads  allow,  with  three-minute  stops  being  made  each  one-half  mile. 

These  survey  routes  are  taken  in  collaboration  with  the  Cooperative 
Breeding  Bird  Survey  of  Eastern  North  America,  as  outlined  and  pro- 
moted by  the  Migratory  Bird  Population  Station,  Laurel,  Maryland.  This 
is  an  agency  within  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Dr. 
Monroe,  Jr.  is  coordinator  for  the  Kentucky  counts. 

Dr.  Monroe  also  invited  anyone  interested  in  an  almost-certain 
sight  of  the  Fish  Crow  and  Mississippi  Kite  to  join  him  for  a field  trip 
leaving  from  the  Wagon  Wheel  Restaurant  at  Kentucky  94  By-Pass  and 
No.  1099  at  Hickman,  Fulton  County,  Kentucky,  on  Saturday,  June  3, 
at  1:00  p.m.  (CDT). 

The  president  recognized  several  members:  Mr.  A.  L.  Powell,  who 
has  been  the  force  behind  the  organization  of  the  Owensboro  Bird  Club 
of  about  35  members,  eight  of  whom  were  at  the  meeting;  Mr.  Newton 
Belt,  who  brought  a number  of  new  water-colors  to  the  meeting  and 
who  presented  to  the  K.O.S.  a water  color  of  avocets,  painted  from  the 
photograph  taken  by  Dr.  Stamm  which  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the 
November  1965  Warbler;  and  Mr.  Albert  F.  Ganier,  who  showed  the 
replica  of  the  Bald  Eagle  presented  him  in  token  of  the  Tennessee  Gov- 
ernor’s Award  for  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Ganier  in  conservation  and 
in  preservation  of  historic  sites  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  following  proposal  concerning  the  setting  aside  of  wilderness 
areas  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Brecher,  was  then  read  at  the  meeting: 

“The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  heartily  approves  of 
the  wilderness  idea  for  national  parks  and  would  like  to  see  one 
or  more  wilderness  areas  designated  for  the  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park. 

“We  especially  recommend  for  this  wilderness  the  area 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  park  boundaries,  on  the  east  by 
the  New  Ferry-Stockholm  Road,  on  the  south  by  the  Green 
River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Houchins  Ferry-Ollie  Road. 

“We  are  sure  that  some  other  areas  are  worthy  of  further 
study  for  inclusion  as  wilderness  areas  and  would  like  to  see 
both  surface  and  underground  wilderness  plans  carried  out 
where  feasible. 

“The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society 
Committee: 

Gordon  Wilson 
Leonard  C.  Brecher 

“Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  April  15,  1967.” 
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A motion  by  Dr.  Stamm  to  approve  the  recommendation  was  se- 
conded and  carried  with  no  dissenting  votes.  Dr.  Wilson  offered  to  serve 
as  liaison  man  between  the  K.O.S.  and  the  National  Park  Service  in  this 
matter. 

The  program  for  the  evening  consisted  of  slides,  shown  by  Dr. 
Shadowen  of  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary  in  Florida,  the  largest 
cypress  forest  left  in  America.  The  Sanctuary,  although  consisting  of 
6,000  acres,  is  imperiled  by  the  changing  water  tables  of  land  around  it, 
and  the  National  Audubon  Society  is  attempting  to  raise  two-thirds  of 
the  $696,000  necessary  to  purchase  protective  acreage  to  match  a one- 
third  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  Dr.  Shadowen  also  showed  slides 
of  Murphey’s  Pond,  the  southwestern  Kentucky  cypress  swamp  recently 
acquired  by  the  Kentucky  chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy,  and 
noted  the  similarities  in  the  two  areas. 

Mrs.  Stamm  told  the  group  of  an  exhibition  planned  by  “Locust 
Grove”  for  this  summer.  John  James  Audubon  was  a visitor  to  this  last 
home  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  the  K.O.S.  has  been  invited  to  assist 
in  sponsoring  an  Audubon  exhibit,  to  include  Audubon  paintings,  early 
editions  of  his  books,  etc.  Members  who  have  items  which  they  would 
be  willing  to  lend  for  the  fully  protected  exhibit  should  get  in  touch 
with  Dr.  Shadowen  or  Mrs.  Stamm. 

The  group  went  on  Sunday  morning  to  “Brigadoon,”  the  farm 
south  of  Glasgow  owned  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr.  Several  groups 
covered  the  heavily  wooded  area,  where  wild  flowers  grow  in  profusion. 
The  meeting  ended  with  a picnic  lunch  at  the  farmhouse,  with  a total 
bird  count  for  the  meeting  of  107  species. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marquita  P.  Gillenwater 
Recording  Secretary 

* * * * 

FIELD  NOTES 

AUTUMN  MIGRATION  NOTES  FROM  BALLARD  COUNTY 

Dam  #53,  in  Ballard  County,  is  the  last  dam  on  the  Ohio  River  before 
it  merges  with  the  Mississippi.  At  this  point  the  Kentucky  side  includes 
the  floodplain,  while  the  Illinois  side  consists  of  ridges;  thus  the  locks 
are  on  the  Illinois  side.  The  Kentucky  side,  to  which  I had  easy  access, 
has  exposed  flat  both  above  and  below  the  dam.  The  upper  level  has 
a large  mud  flat,  approximately  one-mile  in  length,  which  varies  with 
the  water  level. 

The  area  below  the  dam  is  composed  primarily  of  sand  but  contains 
a pond  which  is  close  to  the  river  bank.  Below  the  dam  and  near  the 
river  are  flats  composed  of  mud.  These  flats  have  natural  depressions 
of  moderate  size,  and  after  the  heavy  rains  the  past  summer  they  held 
water  for  two  or  three  weeks.  There  is  a natural  tendency,  both  above 
and  below  the  dam,  for  depressions  and  ridges  to  form  running  parallel 
to  the  dam  from  the  river  to  the  bank.  This  is  a result  of  wave  action 
and  the  constant  raising  and  lowering  of  the  water  level  to  maintain 
the  channel.  The  water-filled  depressions  created  ideal  conditions  for 
migrating  shorebirds  and  herons.  The  following  table  shows  the  birds 
observed  on  my  seven  visits  between  August  22  and  September  24,  1966. 
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1966  AUTUMN  SEASON  AT  DAM  53,  BALLARD  COUNTY 


Species  Aug.  22 

Great  Blue  Heron  2 

Green  Heron  

Little  Blue  Heron  16 

Common  Egret  2 

Osprey  

Semipalmated  Plover  6 

Killdeer  2 

Spotted  Sandpiper  16 

Solitary  Sandpiper  2 

Greater  Yellowlegs  

Lesser  Yellowlegs  4 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  7 

Least  Sandpiper  8 

Dowitcher  sp.  2 

Stilt  Sandpiper  8 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper  

Sanderling  2 

Caspian  Tern 

Black  Tern  16 

Belted  Kingfisher  


Aug.  26  Aug.  30 
2 2 

2 

25  9 


3 6 

16  6 

4 3 


2 12 

4 4 


6 2 
1 


Aug.  31 

4 

23 


5 
9 

6 

1 

12 

21 


Sept.  3 Sept.  19  Sept.  24 

1 3 1 


3 

7 


1 

5 


All  Little  Blue  Herons  were  in  immature  plumage,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  adult  birds  on  August  26,  and  one  each  on  August  30  and 
September  3. 

—WILLARD  N.  GRAY,  LaCenter. 


❖ ❖ ❖ 


❖ 


SOME  NOTES  FROM  THE  BARREN  RIVER  RESERVOIR 

Since  the  recent  building  of  the  Barren  River  Reservoir  a number 
of  interesting  species  of  birds  have  visited  the  area.  During  the  1966 
fall  season  I recorded  the  following  birds  which  may  be  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

On  September  22,  Faye  Starr  and  I saw  three  Osprey  (Pandion 
haliaetus)  circling  over  the  Skeggs  Creek  area,  at  the  rear  of  our 
farm.  On  the  same  day  we  also  saw  two  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  hero- 
dias).  An  American  Golden  Plover  (Pluvialis  dominica),  in  company 
with  a flock  of  Killdeer  (Charadrius  vociferus),  was  feeding  on  the 
mud  flats  on  September  25;  Dr.  George  McKinley  and  I studied  the  bird 
for  a long  time.  No  fall  dates  are  given  for  this  species  in  the  Birds  of 
South-Central  Kentucky,  by  Gordon  Wilson  (assisted  by  Lancaster 
and  Starr);  so  this  seems  to  be  the  first  fall  record  for  this  area.  Two 
flocks  of  Semipalmated  Sandpipers  (Ereunetes  pusillus)  were  also  seen. 

On  November  3,  the  day  after  our  15-inch  snowfall,  I counted  49 
Water  Pipits  (Anthus  spinoletta)  as  they  were  flying  to  the  bare  areas 
along  the  water-front  at  the  Barren  River  park  site.  On  November  6, 
with  the  snow  thawing,  I drove  to  the  Beaver  Creek  Ramp  on  the  lake 
and  saw  about  15  pipits;  they  were  hopping  along  the  barren  lake-front; 
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interspersed  among  them  were  five  or  six  Lapland  Longspurs  (Cal- 
carius  lapponicus). 

A beautiful  uninjured  Virginia  Rail  (Rallus  limicola)  was  brought 
to  our  house  on  the  evening  of  October  21,  1966,  by  James  Hiser,  Center, 
Metcalfe  County,  Kentucky.  He  had  caught  the  rail  quite  easily,  while 
mowing  Sudax,  a hybrid  grain,  in  a semi-swampy  area.  Mr.  Hiser  says 
that  he  finds  two  or  three  of  these  birds  each  fall  in  this  field. — RUS- 
SEL STARR,  Glasgow. 

* * * * 

EAGLE  ATTACKS  GOOSE 

On  November  7,  1966,  Tom  Morgan,  also  of  Bowling  Green,  and  I 
were  watching  a flock  of  some  300-400  Canada  Geese  (Branta  canadensis) 
in  the  flats  near  the  Education  Center  in  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes. 
Suddenly  the  entire  flock  rose  and  started  flying  toward  the  lake.  A 
very  large  hawk  dived  into  the  very  middle  of  the  flock  and  knocked 
a goose  down,  breaking  its  wing.  The  hawk  followed  the  goose  to  the 
grounds  and  tried  again  and  again  to  seize  it;  the  goose  fought  it  off 
until  the  two  birds  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  goose  quick- 
ly swam  to  join  its  companions,  and  the  hawk  flew  away. 

Since  we  were  within  a few  yards  of  the  struggle,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  attacking  hawk  was  very  large,  the  largest  one  we  had  ever 
seen,  and  that  it  had  feathers  down  to  its  toes.  Since  neither  of  us  is 
trained  in  bird-watching,  we  went  at  once  to  the  Education  Center  and 
reported  our  find  to  the  attendant,  who  brought  out  several  books  for 
us  to  see  pictures  of  hawks.  It  was  easy  to  locate  our  bird,  for  the 
colored  picture  of  a Golden  Eagle  (Aquiia  chrysaetos)  agreed  in  every 
detail  with  the  hawk  we  had  watched  in  its  struggle  with  the  goose. 
When  I got  back  to  Bowling  Green,  I called  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  who 
urged  me  to  send  this  report  to  The  Kentucky  Warbler. — TROYCE  MAS- 
SEY, Bowling  Green. 

* * * * 


BARRED  OWL  AT  FEEDING  STATION 

Mr.  A.  L.  Powell,  Maceo,  has  a window  feeding-shelf  that  is  usually 
covered  with  various  seeds,  peanut  butter,  and  a mixture  of  cooking  fat 
and  meal.  The  shelf  is  usually  attended  by  one  or  more  birds  through- 
out the  day.  On  December  27,  1966,  at  6:30  in  the  morning,  I watched  a 
Barred  Owl  (Strix  varia)  at  this  shelf,  eating  a mixture  of  the  grease 
and  meal.  I thought  this  a very  unusual  type  of  food  for  a predator 
which  normally  feeds  on  rodents,  small  mammals,  and  birds.  However, 
it  is  quite  possible  the  owl  was  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  capture 
one  of  the  bird  at  the  feeder  and  found  the  grease  and  meal,  quite  by 
accident,  palatable  to  its  taste.  After  reading  in  several  books,  I could 
not  find  another  instance  of  a Barred  Owl  eating  this  type  of  food. — 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  RAY,  Maceo. 
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A NOVEMBER  PINE  WARBLER 

I attended  the  1965  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  So- 
ciety at  Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Park,  November  5-7,  but  remained 
there  for  two  additional  days.  On  November  9 as  I sat  on  the  porch  ad- 
joining my  room  at  the  Lodge,  I noticed  two  birds  flitting  about  in  oak 
and  pine  trees.  The  birds  were  not  over  75  feet  from  me  and  were  about 
25  feet  up  in  the  trees.  A look  through  my  binoculars  revealed  that 
one  was  a Myrtle  Warbler  (Dendroica  coronata)  and  the  other  a Pine 
Warbler  (D.  pinus).  The  latter  species  was  carefully  studied;  the  yellow 
underparts,  with  faint  dark  streaks,  and  the  white  on  the  end  of  the  two 
outer  tail  feathers  all  were  noted.  I was  asked  to  submit  this  informa- 
tion to  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  as  records  of  this  species  are  few  after 
October.— OSCAR  McKINLEY  BRYENS,  White  Pigeon,  Michigan. 


* * * 


* 


A CONCENTRATION  OF  CARDINALS 

I have  been  feeding  birds  in  my  yard  for  the  past  15  years  and  keep 
two  bird  baths  running,  with  thermostat  control  set  at  50°  in  the  win- 
ter. I feed  about  3,000  pounds  of  feed  a year  which  consists  of  sunflower 
seed,  corn,  peanuts,  raisins,  milo,  and  some  bread  crumbs.  On  January  19 
1967,  at  6:45  a.m.,  I counted  85  Cardinal  (Richmondena  cardinalis)  feed- 
ing in  my  back  yard.  On  this  day  it  was  cloudy  and  there  was  an  inch  of 
snow  on  the  ground.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  counts  on  Cardinals  I 
have  ever  had  since  feeding  wild  birds. — D.  C.  RILEY,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * * 


AGE  OF  TWO  WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROWS 

On  May  4,  1962,  I banded  a White-crowned  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia 
leucophrys)  with  band  number  30-142403,  at  my  home  station,  in  a suburb 
of  northeastern  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky.  This  bird  returned  to  the 
same  yard  and  was  recaptured  12  times  in  subsequent  years;  its  last 
appearance  was  on  April  2,  1967,  just  32  days  less  than  five  years  after 
its  first  capture.  At  the  time  of  banding  the  bird  was  recorded  as  an 
“adult.”  This  would  place  the  minimum  possible  age  of  the  sparrow  at 
six  years. 

Another  White-crowned  Sparrow  banded  as  an  “adult”  on  November 
4,  1962,  returned  on  April  27,  1967;  its  last  previous  appearance  had  been 
on  November  10,  1964.  The  minimum  possible  age  of  this  White-crown 
would  also  be  six  years  or  more,  since  the  bird  was  in  adult  plumage 
when  banded.  Both  birds  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  plumage  and  the 
bands,  although  worn,  were  still  quite  legible. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  small  a bird  could  avoid  all  the  hazards  of 
its  migratory  flights  to  and  from  its  breeding  ground  in  the  far  north 
near  the  tree-limit  to  the  precise  yard  in  Louisville.  The  two  White- 
crowned  Sparrows  are  the  oldest  of  those  I have  banded. — ANNE  L. 
STAMM,  Louisville. 
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(Continued  from  Page  26) 

the  locale  of  two  previous  sight  records.  This  small  tidewater  crow  seems 
to  be  increasing  its  numbers  and  extending  its  range  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  may  be  expected  with  increasing  frequency  by  observers  in 
the  Mississippi  floodplain  of  far  western  Kentucky. 


* * * * 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEST-RECORD  CARD  PROGRAM 

KOS  members,  in  their  second  year  of  participation  and  cooperation 
with  Cornell  University’s  North  American  Nest-Record  Card  Program, 
have  done  very  well.  Nearly  400  completed  cards  were  received  from 
our  members  for  the  1966  season.  As  a result  of  this  study,  a substantial 
body  of  information  is  being  amassed  on  the  breeding  of  many  Ken- 
tucky birds  for  which  relatively  few  precise  data  were  formerly  avail- 
able. Information  on  the  1966  nesting  records  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Cards  for  the  1967  season  may 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  four  regional  chairmen:  James  W.  Hancock, 
Route  1,  Madisonville,  Kentucky  42431;  Howard  P.  Jones,  Route  6,  Box 
119,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  9101  Spokane  Way, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40222;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  1434  Chestnut  Street, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 


RAPTOR  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

K.O.S.  members  with  a concern  for  our  birds  of  prey  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Raptor  Research  Foundation,  a recently  formed  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  study  and  preservation  of  these  birds.  Associate 
membership  in  the  Foundation  is  open  to  those  making  a financial  con- 
tribution (no  specified  amount)  for  a particular  calendar  year.  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  quarterly  Raptor  Research  News,  currently  an  informal 
newsletter,  may  be  had  for  one  dollar  per  year.  The  first  number,  issued 
this  past  January,  is  a 13-page  account  of  organizational  news,  plans  for 
the  future,  and  projects  in  progress.  Among  the  latter  is  a report  by 
G.  Ronald  Austing,  Cincinnati  wildlife  photographer  and  featured  speak- 
er at  the  February  dinner  meeting  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  on  his 
experiences  in  breeding  Red-tailed  Hawks  and  Prairie  Falcons.  Contribu- 
tions, subscriptions,  and  letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  The 
Raptor  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  Centerville,  South  Dakota  57014. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

FALL  MEETING 

The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithologi- 
cal Society  will  be  held  October  13-15,  1967,  at  Rough  River  Dam  State 
Park,  Falls  of  Rough.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  insure  an  eventful 
and  interesting  meeting.  Remember  to  mark  your  calendar  for  these 
dates. 
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KENTUCKY  NESTING  RECORDS,  1966 

Compiled  by 

Joseph  Croft  and  Anne  L.  Stamm 

This  report  is  a compilation  of  the  results  of  the  1966  statewide  coop- 
erative nesting  study,  the  fourth  such  survey  undertaken  by  members 
of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  and  the  second  to  be  sponsored 
in  cooperation  with  the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology. 
Summaries  of  data  from  the  previous  studies  have  been  published  by 
Lovell  (Ky.  Warbler,  27:58-62,  1951),  Hays  (Ky.  Warbler,  33:3-7,  1957), 
and  Stamm  and  Jones  (Ky.  Warbler,  42:39-43,  1966). 

The  present  compilation  of  data  from  the  1966  nesting  season  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  efforts  of  29  contributors  working  in  28  coun- 
ties scattered  from  the  western  Purchase  to  the  southeastern  mountains. 
These  observers,  whose  names  are  listed  below,  reported  a total  of  364 
active  nests  of  69  species,  plus  eight  broods  of  two  species  of  waterfowl, 
and  seven  instances  of  cowbird  parasitism.  These  figures  represent  an 
increase  of  more  than  100%  in  number  of  nests  and  50%  in  number  of 
species  over  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a complete  listing  of  persons  who  participated  in 
this  study  during  the  1966  season.  Their  efforts  represent  a substantial 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Kentucky  birds.  They  are:  Kenneth  P. 
Able,  King  Benson,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Julia  Bustetter,  Evelyn  Cole, 
Joseph  E.  Croft,  Kenneth  Dubke,  Ed  Dyer,  Marquita  Gillenwater,  Mabel 
Gray,  Willard  Gray,  Charles  W.  Grayson,  James  W.  Hancock,  Donald 
E.  Howard,  Howard  P.  Jones,  Suzanne  C.  Moore,  Lee  K.  Nelson,  Paul 
C.  Owen,  Clell  Peterson,  Albert  Powell,  Pinkie  Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Ringo,  Leslie  Shively,  Martha  Simpson,  M.  V.  South,  Anne  L.  Stamm, 
Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Donald  Summerfield,  and  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  record  may  be  maintained  in 
ensuing  studies.  Initial  results  of  the  Cornell  study  have  been  highly  en- 
couraging, and  it  is  important  that  Kentucky  be  well  represented  in  the 
program.  In  the  1966  season,  two  Kentucky  observers — Howard  Jones 
and  Anne  L.  Stamm — were  among  the  48  contributors  in  the  nation  who 
submitted  50  or  more  nest-record  cards. 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  other  area  of  ornithology  in  which  the  in- 
telligent amateur  can  so  readily  make  a significant  and  enduring  contrib- 
ution as  in  the  discovery  and  study  of  the  nests  of  our  commoner  species. 
While  the  discovery  of  the  unexpected  migrant  or  stray  will  always 
add  zest  to  field  study,  the  study  of  the  breeding  habits  and  ecology  of 
the  more  familiar  birds  of  garden  and  hedgerow  is  no  less  satisfying, 
and  is  readily  accessible  to  virtually  every  observer,  no  matter  how 
limited  his  opportunities  for  more  extended  field  work  may  be. 

These  remarks  seeem  particularly  pertinent  to  Kentucky,  where  no 
one  perusing  the  pages  of  Mengel’s  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965)  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  thoroughness  and  sophistication  of  the  author’s 
analyses  of  the  distribution  of  the  state’s  breeding  birds — nor  almost 
equally  impressed  by  the  frequent  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  scarcity 
of  precise  data  on  the  nesting  of  some  of  the  most  common  and  most 
widely  distributed  birds. 

While  the  results  of  these  studies  may  best  be  appreciated  on  a 
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cumulative  basis  and  over  a period  of  time,  a few  salient  points  from 
the  present  compilation  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  concentrated  nest- 
finding efforts  of  several  observers  resulted  in,  among  other  things, 
the  discovery  of  the  first  actual  nests  of  two  species — Parula  Warbler 
and  Blue  Grosbeak — reported  from  Kentucky.  Particular  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  energetic  studies  of  Howard  Jones,  who  reported  171 
nests  of  47  species,  most  of  them  from  Franklin  County.  Neither  should 
the  contribution  of  observers  who  reported  only  one  or  a few  nests  go 
unrecognized.  Ed  Dyer,  for  example,  reporting  the  only  Black  Vulture 
nest  of  the  season,  amply  demonstrated  the  value  of  extended  observa- 
tion of  a single  nest.  A summary  of  his  observations,  given  at  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  following  list,  is  unexpectedly  dramatic  in  import. 
The  interested  reader  will  find  many  other  items  of  similar  note 
throughout  the  list. 

In  the  presentation  of  data  in  the  following  list,  we  have  endeavored 
to  be  systematic,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  while  at  the  same  time, 
hopefully,  maintaining  readability.  While  the  presentation  is  for  the 
most  part  self-explanatory,  a brief  outline  may  be  helpful  and  will  in- 
sure against  any  possible  ambiguities.  If  more  than  one  nest  of  a parti- 
cular species  was  recorded,  the  account  begins  by  indicating  the  state- 
wide total.  This  is  followed  by  a listing  of  the  counties  involved,  each 
county  name  followed  in  parentheses  by  the  number  of  nests,  if  more 
than  one,  reported  from  that  county,  and  the  name  of  the  respective 
observer (s).  In  the  listing  of  observers,  “Gray”  unless  otherwise  specified 
refers  to  Willard  Gray,  and  “Stamm”  to  Anne  L.  Stamm. 

Habitats  and  nest  sites  are  briefly  summarized  where  data  are 
available  or  notable.  Average  heights  of  nests  above  ground  (or  water) 
are  given  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a foot,  followed  in  parentheses  by 
the  extremes.  For  purposes  of  calculation,  heights  of  all  individual  nests 
have  been  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole  foot,  if  not  already  so 
recorded  by  the  observer.  Nests  built  on  the  ground  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  calculations.  All  averages,  both  of  height  and  of 
clutch/brood  size,  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  nests  recorded,  un- 
less (as  often)  specifically  noted  otherwise.  Where  average  clutch/brood 
sizes  are  listed,  the  figures  are  based  only  on  nests  where  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred — ordinarily  on  the  basis  of  several  visits  at  appropriate 
stages  of  the  nesting  cycle — that  a full  complement  is  represented.  Ex- 
treme dates  for  eggs  and  young  are  given  whenever  available;  elements 
in  the  parentheses  here,  unless  specifically  noted  otherwise,  indicate 
the  number  of  eggs  or  young  and  the  county.  Throughout  this  list,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  two  waterfowl  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph, 
“young”  always  refers  to  birds  still  in  the  nest.  Other  information — 
known  incubation  and  nestling  periods,  notes  on  nesting  success,  etc. — 
is  included  when  available.  Data  on  a few  of  these  nests  have  already 
been  published  by  the  observers,  but  it  seems  well  to  gather  here  the 
basic  information  on  all  nests  reported.  If  the  prior  publication  includes 
significant  information  not  included  in  the  present  summary,  a reference 
to  the  place  of  publication  is  given. 

The  three  previous  Kentucky  nesting  surveys  have  included  a 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  breeding  observations  not  based  on  actual 
nests — e.g.,  adults  carrying  nesting  material  or  food,  or  dependent  young 
out  of  the  nest.  The  present  report  is  limited  to  actual  observations  of 
nests,  except  for  the  inclusion  of  records  of  seven  broods  of  Wood  Ducks 
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and  one  brood  of  Hooded  Mergansers  reported  by  various  observers. 
While  observations  on  other  phases  of  the  breeding  cycle  are  valuable, 
it  has  seemed  desirable,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  to  limit  this  survey 
essentially  to  the  recording  of  actual  nests.  The  inclusion  of  waterfowl 
broods  within  this  scheme  is  undoubtedly  defensible  on  some  grounds, 
not  so  on  others,  and  is  at  any  rate  rather  more  a matter  of  expediency 
than  principle — an  expedient  that  might  equally  well  be  extended  to 
owls,  which  are  completely  unrepresented  in  this  season’s  study. 

A few  points  in  conclusion  may  aid  both  contributors  and  compilers 
in  the  1967  study,  currently  nearing  the  end  of  the  nesting  season.  First, 
observers  should  feel  free  to  add  any  definitely  determined  data  which 
seem  of  interest,  even  though  the  nest-record  card  neither  calls  for  nor 
provides  for  them.  In  particular,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  more  specific 
information  be  given  regarding  the  nest  site  than  is  provided  by  such 
general  categories  as  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees.  There  are  a number 
of  very  practical,  non-technical  manuals  of  tree  identification  available 
today,  and  many  bird  students  unversed  in  the  intricacies  of  botany  have 
found  them  highly  serviceable  in  identifying  nest  sites,  as  well  as  open- 
ing up  a new  field  of  interest  that  does  much  to  make  bird  distribution 
and  habitat  preferences  more  intelligible. 

Second,  in  cases  of  cowbird  parasitism,  it  is  desirable  that  the  respec- 
tive cards  of  host  and  parasite  be  cross-referenced  for  ready  association. 
Third,  the  gratifyingly  widespread  participation  in  this  project  is  not 
without  its  problems  for  the  compilers,  who  lack  the  storied  resources 
of  data  processing  machines  and  must  instead  rely  on  the  antique  instru- 
ments of  pen  and  ink.  It  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  therefore,  if  con- 
tributors for  the  1967  season  will  make  out  duplicate  cards,  insuring  that 
the  information  recorded  on  the  two  sets  is  identical  in  all  respects;  one 
set  of  cards  can  then  be  forwarded  to  Cornell,  and  the  other  retained 
in  the  state  for  use  in  compiling  the  results  for  the  Kentucky  Warbler. 
From  initial  reports,  we  look  forward  to  a harvest  of  1967  records  fully 
comparable  to  the  following  impressive  list. 

GREEN  HERON.  Butorides  virescens.  Total,  3.  Franklin  (3,  Jones). 
One  in  red  cedar,  20  ft.,  4 eggs,  May  8.  Two  in  deciduous  trees,  20-25 
ft.,  adult  flushed  from  nest,  June  11. 

YELLOW-CROWNED  NIGHT  HERON.  Nyctanassa  violacea.  Jeffer- 
son (Croft  and  Stamm).  Bird  on  nest,  deciduous  tree,  35  ft.,  Apr.  23. 

WOOD  DUCK.  Aix  sponsa.  Total,  7 broods.  Daviess  (5,  Powell), 
Jefferson  (Brecher),  Franklin  (Jones).  Avg.  number  of  young,  11.6 
(4-20;  latter  figure  possibly  represents  2 broods).  Extreme  dates,  May  8 
(16,  est.  2 weeks  old)  to  June  19  (14,  est.  1 week  old). 

HOODED  MERGANSER.  Lophodytes  cucullatus.  Jefferson  (1  brood, 
Brecher).  Female  with  4 young,  May  8. 

BLACK  VULTURE.  Coragyps  atratus.  Muhlenberg  (Dyer).  Nest  in 
cave  on  cliffside.  Mar.  28-Apr.  30,  2 eggs.  May  5,  2 young,  1 still  in 
broken  eggshell.  May  19,  young  with  red-buff  down.  May  28,  growling 
and  hissing.  June  2,  black  pin  feathers  on  wings.  June  5,  one  young 
now  twice  size  of  other.  June  10,  smaller  young  dead.  June  19,  surviving 
young  “played  possum.”  June  24,  all  feathers  in.  June  30,  cave  filled 
with  dog  tracks  and  vulture  feathers. 

RED-TAILED  HAWK.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  Total,  6.  Hopkins  (Han- 
cock), Larue  (3,  Dubke),  Marion  (Dubke),  Franklin  (Jones).  All  in 
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deciduous  or  mixed  woodlands.  Nest  sites,  oak  (2),  hickory,  beech,  coni- 
fer (sp.).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  4 nests,  2.5  (2-3).  Eggs,  Apr.  2 (2, 
Larue)  to  May  4 (1,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  15  (1,  Larue)  to  June  2 
(1,  2,  Larue).  Successful  fledging  of  young  considered  probable  in  5 
nests,  and  presumed  likely  in  sixth. 

RUFFED  GROUSE.  Bonasa  umbellus.  Perry  (Whitt).  Deciduous 
forest,  elev.  approx.  2,000  ft.  Nest  on  ground,  against  rock  ledge,  made 
of  leaves  and  lined  with  a few  feathers.  May  1,  hen  incubating  11  eggs. 

BOBWHITE.  Colinus  virginianus.  Franklin  (Jones).  Discovered  while 
mowing  pasture.  Aug.  30,  10  eggs.  Sept.  11,  8 eggs,  hen  incubating. 

IRANIAN  PHEASANT.  (Either  pure  strain  Phasianus  talischensis, 
or  P.  talischensis  x P.  colchicus,  Chinese  Ringnecked  Pheasant).  Hen- 
derson (Nelson).  Nest  in  orchard.  June  1,  mowed  over,  hen  not  hurt,  12 
eggs.  June  3-17,  hen  incubating.  June  18,  10  eggs  hatched,  1 infertile,  1 
failed  to  hatch. 

KILLDEER.  Charadrius  vociferus.  Henry  (Simpson).  July  5,  3 eggs. 
July  9,  1 egg,  2 young.  July  10,  3 young. 

WOODCOCK.  Philohela  minor.  Henderson  (Nelson).  Wooded  ridge 
in  bottomland  slough  area.  Mar.  21,  2 eggs,  1 of  them  destroyed  by 
bird  dog. 

SPOTTED  SANDPIPER.  Actitis  macularia.  Jefferson  (Stamm).  Nest 
in  vegetation  on  sand  mound  at  Falls  of  Ohio.  July  16,  1 chick,  still  moist. 

MOURNING  DOVE.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Total,  20.  Ballard  (5, 
Grays),  Hopkins  (Hancock),  Henderson  (4,  Nelson),  Jefferson  (2, 
Stamm),  Franklin  (7,  Jones;  1,  Owen).  Nest  sites,  15  in  deciduous  trees, 
5 in  conifers.  Avg.  height  of  19  nests,  9.6  ft.  (4-30).  Clutch/brood  size 
of  13  nests,  2.  Building,  August  9 (Franklin).  Eggs,  Mar.  22  (1,  Hopkins) 
to  July  8 (2,  2,  Henderson).  Young,  Apr.  16  (1,  Ballard)  to  June  18 
(2,  Franklin). 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Total,  4.  Frank- 
lin (4,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  2 in  deciduous  trees,  2 in  conifers.  Avg.  height, 
8.8  ft.  (4-18).  Eggs,  May  14  (3)  to  June  11  (1).  Young,  June  11  (2). 
Adult  on  nest,  presumably  incubating,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  11  (different  nests). 

CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW.  Caprimulgus  carolinensis.  Barren  (Gil- 
lenwater).  May  15-26,  2 eggs.  June  5,  2 adults  nearby,  agitated,  using 
decoy  tactics;  young  not  seen. 

COMMON  NIGHTHAWK.  Chordeiles  minor.  Franklin  (Jones).  Nest 
on  gravel  roof  of  church.  May  23-31,  2 eggs.  June  4-6,  2 young. 

CHIMNEY  SWIFT.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Total,  2.  Franklin  (2,  Jones). 
Both  nests  in  40-ft.  chimneys,  7 ft.  and  10  ft.,  respectively,  from  top. 
One  nest,  June  6-15,  4 eggs;  June  18,  4 young.  Other  nest,  June  6,  5 eggs; 
June  18,  1 egg,  4 young. 

RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.  Archilochus  colubris.  Total,  2. 
Franklin  (Jones),  Scott  (Jones).  Nest  in  American  elm,  15  ft.;  June  4, 
2 eggs;  July  3,  2 young.  Nest  in  sycamore,  11  ft.;  Aug.  2,  adult  on  nest, 
contents  undetermined. 

RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER.  Centurus  carolinus.  Franklin 
(Jones).  Nest  in  dead  snag,  45  ft.  May  19,  both  adults  entering  and 
leaving  cavity.  May  26,  adult  male  flushed  when  tree  struck. 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  villosus.  Franklin  (Jones). 
Nest  in  deciduous  tree,  15  ft.  May  26,  adult  carrying  food  to  2 or  more 
noisy  young. 
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DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  pubescens.  Hopkins  (Han- 
cock). Nest  in  dead  deciduous  tree,  20  ft.  May  4,  young  heard  calling 
from  nest. 

EASTERN  KINGBIRD.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Total,  3.  Shelby  (Jones), 
Franklin  (2,  Jones).  Identified  sites,  elm  snag,  sycamore.  Avg.  height, 
38.3  ft.  (5-60).  Building,  May  15  (Franklin).  Contents  of  nests  undeter- 
mined. Adults  on  nests,  presumably  incubating,  May  27  (Shelby)  to 
June  8 (Franklin). 

GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Jefferson 
(Stamm).  May  8,  building  in  sycamore  snag,  24  ft. 

EASTERN  PHOEBE.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Total,  14.  Daviess  (2,  Powell), 
Ohio  (Powell),  Franklin  (11,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  13  under  bridges  or 
in  culverts,  1 on  cliff.  Avg.  height,  5.3  ft.  (3-10).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size 
of  9 nests,  4.6  (3-5).  Eggs,  Apr.  23  (3,  5,  Franklin)  to  June  19  (5,  Daviess). 
Young,  Apr.  24  (3,  Franklin)  to  June  18  (3  nests).  Jones  noted  2 broods 
raised  in  each  of  2 nests.  First  nest,  first  brood:  Apr.  23-24,  3 eggs; 
May  3,  1 egg,  2 young.  Same  nest,  second  brood:  June  8,  5 eggs;  June 
18,  5 young.  Second  nest,  first  brood:  Apr.  25-May  3,  5 eggs;  May  15,  5 
young.  Same  nest,  second  brood:  June  8,  5 eggs;  June  18,  4 eggs,  1 
young.  See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  virescens.  Total,  5.  Jeffer- 
son (Stamm),  Franklin  (4,  Jones).  Building  completed,  June  11  (Jeffer- 
son). Eggs,  May  28  (1,  Franklin)  to  June  11  (2,  Franklin).  Young,  June 
18  (2,  Franklin).  See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  Total,  4.  Nelson  (3, 
Dubke;  1,  Croft).  All  nests  within  marshy  area  of  about  2 acres.  Nest 
sites,  alder  (3),  willow.  Avg.  height,  5.8  ft.  (4-9).  Building,  June  15,  25 
(separate  nests).  Eggs,  June  29  (2).  Young,  June  29  (4).  One  of  these 
nests  possibly  a second  attempt  at  nesting  after  an  earlier  nest  was 
destroyed  by  unknown  agency.  (See  Ky.  Warbler,  42:60,  1966). 

EASTERN  WOOD  PEWEE.  Contopus  virens.  Total,  5.  Henderson 
(Benson),  Daviess  (Powell),  Franklin  (3,  Jones).  Identified  sites,  silver 
maple,  elm;  others  in  unspecified  deciduous  trees.  Avg.  height,  26.4  ft. 
(12-40).  Building,  June  25  (Henderson).  Adults  on  nests,  presumably 
incubating,  May  28  (Franklin)  to  June  20  (Daviess).  Eggs,  June  30  (1) 
to  July  2 (3);  same  nest,  Henderson.  Young,  June  28  (2  or  more,  Frank- 
lin) to  July  15  (3,  Henderson). 

ROUGH-WINGED  SWALLOW.  Stelgidopteryx  ruficollis.  Total,  2. 
Franklin  (2,  Jones).  One  nest  in  stream  bank,  10  ft.  above  water.  May  7, 
adults  carrying  nesting  material  to  hole  in  bank.  Other  nest  in  cavity 
of  large  sycamore  leaning  out  over  bank.  June  8,  adult  bird  making 
repeated  trips  from  bank  to  cavity. 

BARN  SWALLOW.  Hirundo  rustica.  Total,  26.  Henderson  (Benson), 
Oldham  (20,  Stamms;  1,  Shively),  Franklin  (3,  Jones;  1,  Moore).  Avg. 
height  of  20  nests,  9 ft.  (7-25).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  22  nests,  4.6 
(3-6).  Eggs,  May  18  (5,  Franklin)  to  Aug.  4 (5,  Franklin).  Young,  May 
21  (5,  est.  5 days  old,  Oldham)  to  Aug.  4 (6  nests,  3-4,  Oldham).  Stamm 
noted  4 instances  of  rearing  of  two  consecutive  broods  in  the  same  nest. 

BLUE  JAY.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Total,  8.  Ballard  (2,  Gray),  Hopkins 
(3,  Hancock),  Larue  (Dubke),  Franklin  (2,  Jones).  Identified  sites,  wild 
cherry  (2),  elm,  Osage  orange,  silver  maple.  Avg.  height,  20  ft.  (8-30). 
Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  5 nests,  4.0  (3-5).  Adults  on  nests,  presumably 
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incubating,  May  15  (Franklin)  to  May  20  (Ballard).  Eggs,  Mar.  31  (5, 
Ballard)  to  Apr.  25  (3,  4,  Hopkins).  Young,  May  13  (3,  large,  Hopkins) 
to  June  2 (5,  Larue). 

COMMON  CROW.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Franklin  (Jones).  Adult 
flushed  from  nest,  deciduous  tree,  40  ft.,  May  2. 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  Parus  carolinensis.  Total,  4.  Ballard  (M. 
Gray),  Trigg  (Gray),  Franklin  (2,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  fenceposts  (3), 
snag.  Avg.  height,  5.0  ft.  (3-7).  Eggs,  May  7 (6,  Franklin).  Young,  May 
3 (4,  Ballard)  to  May  15  (number  undetermined,  Franklin). 

TUFTED  TITMOOSE.  Parus  bicolor.  Ballard  (Gray).  Building  in 
woodpecker  hole  in  birch,  30  ft.,  Apr.  16. 

HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  Total,  4.  Franklin  (3,  Grayson; 
1,  Owen).  All  in  nest  boxes.  Avg.  height,  6.0  ft.  (4-7).  Building, 
May  15  to  July  15. 

BEWICK’S  WREN.  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Total,  2.  Daviess  (2,  Pow- 
ell). Nest  sites,  tin  can  placed  on  side  of  shed,  old  radio  on  shelf  in 
garage.  Eggs,  June  15  (4).  Young,  June  8 (4,  leaving  nest  box). 

CAROLINA  WREN.  Thrythorus  ludovicianus.  Total,  5.  Henderson 
(Benson),  Hopkins  (Hancock),  Franklin  (2,  Jones;  1,  Moore).  Nest  sites, 
buildings  (4),  metal  cover  on  bottled  gas  tank.  Avg.  height,  6.0  ft.  (4-8). 
Eggs,  Apr.  19  (5,  Hopkins)  to  July  16  (1,  Franklin).  Young,  June  18 
(4,  Henderson)  to  July  29  (4,  Franklin).  Benson  noted  nest  building 
May  30  to  June  2,  with  the  first  egg  laid  on  June  3;  4 eggs  completed 
the  clutch  on  June  6.  He  noted  4 young  on  June  18,  and  the  young 
leaving  the  nest  on  June  30. 

MOCKINGBIRD.  Mimus  polyglottos.  Total,  5.  Ballard  (Gray),  Cal- 
loway (Peterson),  Jefferson  (Stamm),  Franklin  (1,  Jones;  1,  Moore). 
Nest  sites,  apple  tree,  dense  rambling  rose  thicket,  unidentified  bushes 
(3).  Avg.  height,  6.0  ft.  (4-12).  Eggs,  May  4 (3,  Ballard)  to  July  19  (3, 
Franklin).  Young,  May  5 (2,  Ballard)  to  late  July  (date  unrecorded, 

3,  Franklin). 

CATBIRD.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Total,  12.  Calloway  (2,  Peterson), 
Hopkins  (Hancock),  Jefferson  (1,  Stamm;  1,  Summerfield),  Marion  (1, 
Dubke),  Franklin  (4,  Jones;  1,  Grayson;  1,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  unidenti- 
fied bushes  (4),  conifers  (2),  unspecified  deciduous  trees  (2),  honeysuckle 
(2),  lilac,  multiflora  rose.  Avg.  height,  5.5  ft.  (2-9).  Eggs,  May  11  (4, 
Hopkins)  to  July  27  (4,  Franklin).  Young,  June  1 (last  of  3 eggs  hatched, 
Marion)  to  Aug.  18  (3,  leaving  nest,  Jefferson). 

BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Total,  28.  Ballard  (2,  M. 
Gray;  1,  Gray),  Calloway  (Peterson),  Hopkins  (3,  Hancock),  Jefferson 
(3,  Stamm),  Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (14,  Jones;  1,  Owen;  1,  Richard- 
son), Bell  (Stamm).  Nest  sites,  unidentified  bushes  (12),  unspecified  de- 
ciduous trees  (11),  dogwood,  elm  sapling,  base  of  honey  locust,  honey- 
suckle tangle,  rambling  rose.  Avg.  height  of  27  nests,  4.1  ft.  (0-7).  Avg. 
clutch/brood  size  of  11  nests,  3.7  (2-5).  Eggs,  Apr.  4 (1,  Jefferson),  next 
Apr.  20  (2,  Jefferson)  to  July  3 (3,  Franklin).  Young,  May  13  (5,  Frank- 
lin) to  July  3 (3,  Franklin).  Twenty-one  nests  with  eggs  or  young  in 
April  and  May. 

ROBIN.  Turdus  migratorius.  Total,  33.  Calloway  (1,  Cole;  1,  Peter- 
son), Ballard  (Gray),  Hopkins  (3,  Hancock),  Daviess  (Powell),  Jefferson 
(4,  Stamm;  1,  Bustetter;  1,  Bustetter  and  Stamm),  Franklin  (14,  Jones; 

4,  Grayson;  2,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  conifers  (7),  climbing  rose,  etc.  (4), 
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sugar  maple  (4),  unspecified  deciduous  trees  (5),  maple  (3),  American 
elm  (2),  gutter  (2),  honeysuckle,  holly,  Japanese  barberry,  Osage  orange, 
vines,  wild  cherry.  Avg.  height  of  31  nests,  12.2  ft.  (2-35).  Avg.  clutch/ 
brood  size  of  13  nests,  3.5  (2-4);  one  set  of  2 known  to  be  complete  (Jef- 
ferson). Stamm  reported  completion  of  clutches  on  Apr.  15,  17,  and 
May  3.  Eggs,  Apr.  12  (2,  with  newly  hatched  young,  Franklin)  to  July 
23  (1,  3,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  12  (1,  Franklin)  to  July  12  (4,  Hopkins). 
One  Jefferson  County  nest  showed  an  incubation  period  of  12  days  and 
nestling  period  of  11  days  (Stamm). 

WOOD  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Total,  7,  Hopkins  (Han- 
cock), Henderson  (Nelson),  Daviess  (2,  Powell),  Franklin  (2,  Jones), 
Bell  (Stamm).  Nest  sites,  unspecified  deciduous  trees  (3),  box  elder, 
Osage  orange,  wild  crabapple,  white  oak.  Avg.  height,  9.6  ft.  (6-10). 
Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  6 nests,  3 (2-4);  one  set  of  2 known  to  be 
complete  (Jones).  Eggs,  May  19  (2,  Franklin)  to  June  19  (1,  Bell). 
Young,  May  22  (3,  Hopkins)  to  July  9 (number  undetermined,  Daviess). 
See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

EASTERN  BLUEBIRD.  Sialia  sialis.  Total,  13.  Calloway  (Cole), 
Hopkins  (Hancock),  Daviess  (2,  Powell),  Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin 
(3,  Jones;  2,  Grayson;  2,  South;  1,  Richardson).  Nest  sites,  nest  boxes 
(6),  fence  posts  (5),  natural  cavities  (2).  Avg.  height  of  12  nests,  5.5  ft. 
(3-20).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  5 nests,  4.2  (4-5).  Eggs,  Apr.  28  (4, 
Franklin)  to  July  4 (1,  4,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  18  (1,  Hopkins)  to 
July  15  (4,  Franklin). 

BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  Polioptila  caerulea.  Total,  2.  Hop- 
kins (Hancock),  Oldham  (Stamm).  One  nest  in  sycamore  tree  along  lake 
shore  and  one  in  pear  tree  in  an  abandoned  farm  yard.  Height,  11  and 
12  ft.,  respectively.  Nest  under  construction,  Apr.  25  (Hopkins)  and 
Apr.  27  (Oldham). 

LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE.  Lanius  ludovicianus.  Total  3.  Hopkins 
(Hancock),  Oldham  (Croft  and  Stamm),  Franklin  (Jones).  Habitats,  ceme- 
tery, roadside,  cultivated  area.  Nest  sites,  pine,  juniper,  hawthorn.  Avg. 
height,  8.3  ft.  (6-10).  Eggs,  Apr.  27  (5,  Franklin).  Young,  May  3 (5, 
Franklin)  to  May  15  (1  flying  from  nest,  2 perched  in  nearby  branches, 
Hopkins). 

STARLING.  Sturnus  vulgaris.  Total,  5.  Franklin  (5,  Jones).  Nest 
sites,  building  (2),  tree  cavity  (2),  fence  post.  Avg.  height,  10.8  ft.  (5-15). 
Only  one  clutch  size  reported — 6 young,  a few  days  old,  May  5.  Young, 
May  5 (6)  to  June  22  (number  undetermined). 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  griseus.  Franklin  (Jones).  One  nest, 
site  in  bush,  2 ft.  Young,  June  18  (4,  about  3 days  old,  Franklin). 

RED-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  olivaceus.  Total,  2.  Trigg  (Gray),  Frank- 
lin (Jones).  Nest  sites,  hickory,  unspecified  deciduous  tree.  Avg.  height, 
15  ft.  (10-20).  Building,  May  8 (Trigg).  Eggs,  June  4 (1  host  and  2 
cowbird,  Franklin).  See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

WARBLING  VIREO.  Vireo  gilvus.  Franklin  (Jones).  Bird  on  nest, 
sycamore,  50  ft.,  June  5. 

PARULA  WARBLER.  Parula  americana.  Franklin  (Jones).  Habitat, 
deciduous  woodland.  Adult  birds  at  nest,  sycamore,  50  ft.,  May  28  and 
30  (See  Ky.  Warbler,  42:56-57,  1966). 

PINE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  pinus.  Christian  (Hancock).  Nest  in 
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mature  pine  in  pine  forest,  40  ft.  Apr.  7,  female  flying  to  nest.  (See 
Ky.  Warbler,  42:57-58,  1966). 

PRAIRIE  WARBLER.  Dendroica  discolor.  Whitley  (Croft).  Nest 
in  bush  in  lumbering  clearing  in  pine-oak  forest,  3 ft.  June  12,  completed, 
empty.  June  15,  3 eggs. 

OVENBIRD.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Rowan  (Howard).  Nest  on  ground 
in  deciduous  woodland.  May  14-15,  5 eggs. 

YELLOWTHROAT.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Franklin  (Moore).  Nest  in 
bush,  uncultivated  field,  2 ft.  July  28,  2 young  leaving  nest. 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  Icteria  virens.  Marion  (Dubke).  Nest 
in  shrub,  brushy  area,  3 ft.  June  1,  2 eggs. 

HOODED  WARBLER.  Wilsonia  citrina.  Edmonson  (Powell).  Nest 
in  clump  of  cane,  1 ft.  May  7,  building.  May  8,  1 egg. 

AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Rowan  (Howard). 
Nest  in  deciduous  tree,  15  ft.  May  14-15,  building. 

HOUSE  SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  Total,  4.  Franklin  (4,  Jones). 
Nest  sites,  buildings  (2),  clothes  pole,  sugar  maple.  Avg.  height,  13.7  ft. 
(5-25).  Eggs,  Apr.  23  (3)  to  June  15  (5).  Young,  June  10  (3). 

EASTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Sturnella  magna.  Total,  5.  Trigg  (Gray), 
Jefferson  (Able),  Franklin  (2,  Jones;  1,  Grayson).  All  nests  on  ground 
near  tufts  of  grass  or  weeds.  Eggs,  Apr.  28  (4,  Franklin)  to  June  17 
(4,  Jefferson).  Young,  July  31  (3,  Franklin).  Jones  reported  one  clutch 
of  4 known  to  be  complete. 

REDWINGED  BLACKBIRD.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Total,  27.  Hop- 
kins (Hancock),  Webster  (Nelson),  Nelson  (5,  Dubke),  Jefferson  (4, 
Able),  Franklin  (12,  Jones;  1,  Moore),  Owen  (3,  Jones).  Pond  edges, 
small  marshes,  etc.,  (20),  grassy  fields  (7).  Avg.  height  of  24  nests,  2.5 
ft.  (0-6).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  12  nests,  3.8  (3-5).  Eggs,  May  11  (3, 
Hopkins)  to  July  23  (3,  Franklin).  Young,  May  20  (several  nests,  2-4 
Franklin)  to  June  29  (3,  Nelson). 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  Total,  3.  Hopkins  (Hancock), 
Franklin  (2,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  black  walnut,  unspecified  deciduous  tree, 
conifer.  Avg.  height,  20  ft.  (6-40).  Eggs,  May  24  (5,  Franklin).  Young, 
June  15  (number  undetermined,  Franklin). 

BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  Icterus  galbula.  Franklin  (Jones).  Nest  in 
sycamore  in  uncultivated  field,  35  ft.  June  2,  male  flying  to  nest. 

COMMON  GRACKLE.  Quiscalus  quiscula.  Total,  22.  Ballard  (Gray), 
Hopkins  (Hancock),  Oldham  (3,  Stamm),  Franklin  (17,  Jones).  Nest 
sites,  conifers  (7),  unspecified  deciduous  trees  (3),  pear  (3),  apple  (2), 
elm  (2),  juniper  (2),  sugar  maple,  black  locust,  unidentified  bush.  Avg. 
height  of  20  nests,  14.2  ft.  (4-30).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  13  nests,  4.4 
(3-6).  Eggs,  Apr.  25  (several  nests,  2-6,  Oldham,  Franklin)  to  May  24 
(4,  Franklin).  Young,  May  4 (4,  Ballard)  to  June  3 (3,  Franklin).  Jones’ 
record  of  a Franklin  County  nest  with  6 eggs  on  Apr.  25  is  of  special 
interest,  as  previous  Kentucky  records  indicate  3 to  5 as  the  usual 
clutch  size. 

BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD.  Molothrus  ater.  Total,  7.  Marion  (1, 
Dubke),  Franklin  (6,  Jones).  Eggs  (1-3)  or  young  (1-2)  found  in  nests 
of  Phoebe  (2),  Acadian  Flycatcher  (2),  Wood  Thrush,  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
Indigo  Bunting.  Eggs,  Apr.  28  (3,  with  5 of  Phoebe)  to  June  30  (1,  with  2 
of  Indigo  Bunting).  Young,  May  30  (1,  with  4 Phoebe  eggs)  to  June  8 
(1,  about  ready  to  leave  nest,  same  nest  as  last;  2,  with  2 Wood  Thrush 
eggs). 
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SUMMER  TANAGER.  Piranga  rubra.  Total,  2.  Russell  (Ringo), 
Franklin  (Jones).  Avg.  height,  21  ft.  (17-25).  Incubation,  June  4-18 
(Franklin),  June  16  (Russell). 

CARDINAL.  Richmondena  cardinalis.  Total,  24.  Ballard  (4,  Gray), 
Calloway  (Peterson),  Henderson  (Benson),  Hopkins  (5,  Hancock), 
Daviess  (Powell),  Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (10,  Jones;  1,  Moore). 
Nest  sites,  unidentified  bushes  (11),  conifers  (5),  small  deciduous  trees 
(3),  grape  and  other  vines  (3),  coralberry,  privet.  Avg.  height  of  23 
nests,  4.3  ft.  (2-8).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  9 nests,  2.9  (2-4).  Eggs,  Apr. 
28  (1,  Ballard)  to  Aug.  5 (3,  Franklin).  Young,  May  9 (3,  Hopkins)  to 
June  25  (3,  leaving  nest,  Henderson).  Maximum  number  of  nests  (18) 
active  in  May. 

BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  Taylor  (Dubke).  Nest  in  elm 
sapling  and  blackberry  stems  along  brushy  roadside,  2 ft.  June  9,  1 egg 
and  2 young  about  1 week  old.  (See  Ky.  Warbler,  42:55,  1966). 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  Total,  4.  Marion  (Dubke), 
Franklin  (2,  Jones;  1,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  willow,  walnut  seedling,  buck- 
bush,  peony.  Avg.  height,  2.0  ft.  (1-3).  Eggs,  June  15  (2,  Franklin)  to 
June  30  (2,  Marion).  Young,  June  15  (2,  Franklin)  to  July  30  (3,  Frank- 
lin). See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

DICKCISSEL.  Spiza  americana.  Daviess  (Powell).  Nest  in  blackberry 
bush  in  fencerow,  2 ft.  July  2,  building.  July  8,  3 eggs.  July  9,  4 eggs. 
July  16,  female  incubating.  July  20,  nest  found  destroyed. 

RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Calloway  (Pet- 
erson). Apr.  11,  female  building  in  ornamental  evergreen,  4 ft.  Apr.  13, 
nesting  site  abandoned. 

CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Spizella  passerina.  Total,  3.  Franklin  (3, 
Jones).  Nesting  sites,  rosebush,  wild  honeysuckle,  conifer.  Avg.  height, 
4.3  ft.  (4-5).  Building,  Apr.  25.  Eggs,  Apr.  28  (1)  to  May  22  (3).  Young, 
May  20  (3). 

FIELD  SPARROW.  Spizella  pusilla.  Total,  8.  Ballard  (2,  Gray), 
Trigg  (Gray),  Hopkins  (Hancock),  Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (3, 
Jones).  Nesting  sites,  ground  (5),  bush  (2),  elm  shrub.  Avg.  height,  .4 
ft.  (0-1).  Clutch/brood  size  of  4 nests,  3.2.  Eggs,  May  3 (4,  Franklin)  to 
June  5 (2,  Franklin).  Young,  May  19  (4,  Franklin)  to  July  23  (3,  newly 
hatched,  Oldham). 

SONG  SPARROW.  Melospiza  melodia.  Total,  3.  Jefferson  (1,  A.  L. 
Stamm;  1,  F.  W.  Stamm),  Franklin  (Jones).  Sites,  ornamental  yew,  coni- 
fer, rosebush.  Avg.  height,  3.0  ft.  (2-4).  Eggs,  Apr.  20  (5,  Jefferson)  to 
May  20  (2,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  26  (2,  Jefferson)  to  May  3 (3,  Jeffer- 
son); Aug.  7 (3,  about  3 days  old,  Jefferson). 

* * # $ 


THE  1967  WINTER  EAGLE  COUNT  IN  KENTUCKY 

Our  usual  late  winter  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  count 
took  place  on  February  18  and  19,  1967,  with  25  K.O.S.  members  partici- 
pating. Weather  conditions  certainly  hampered  the  count.  Some  areas 
had  heavy  morning  fog,  cloudy  skies,  and  little,  if  any,  wind.  Neverthe- 
less, 44  Bald  Eagles  were  recorded:  13  adults,  and  31  immatures.  These 
figures  compare  with  19  adults,  23  immatures,  and  seven  unclassified 
eagles  recorded  in  1966.  Two  Golden  Eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  were 
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also  sighted:  one  immature  at  Land  Between  the  Lakes  (Hood),  and  one 
(age  not  specified)  near  Marion  (Frazer).  Clell  Peterson,  who  has  been 
making  periodic  checks  on  the  eagles  at  Land  Between  the  Lakes  for 
the  past  five  years,  reported  that  the  immature  Golden  Eagle  “has  been 
several  times  seen  at  Hematite  Lake  (by  Hood  and  Peterson  and  others) 
and  seems  to  have  made  a territorial  claim  there,  but  not  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  Bald  Eagles.” 

Peterson  also  included  the  following  comments: 

“Duncan  Bay  continues  to  be  a principal  area  for  Bald  Eagles. 

“Hematite  Lake,  though  to  a much  reduced  degree,  still  attracts 
them. 

“Fulton  Creek,  a sheltered  bay  formed  by  the  flooding  of  Barkley 
Lake  and  with  roads  closed  to  ordinary  traffic,  seems  at  present  to  be  a 
favorite  spot  for  Bald  Eagles  and  should  be  both  protected  and  care- 
fully observed  in  the  future.” 

Chastain  Frazer  mentioned  one  sad  note:  “The  large  timber  that 
the  eagles  use  for  perching  is  marked  for  logging.”  He  commented  that 
the  Golden  Eagle  frequently  “fights”  with  the  Bald  Eagles  and  “pursues 
them  out  of  sight.” 

Robert  Bolds  found  six  Bald  Eagles  along  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
edge  of  Union  County  between  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  and  the  Wabash 
River.  He  went  by  boat. 

Although  no  eagles  were  sighted  at  Barren  River  Reservoir,  two 
Bald  Eagles  had  been  seen  there  during  the  fall  and  winter  months, 
but  did  not  show  up  on  the  day  of  the  count. 

Other  observation  areas  indicated  on  the  table  below  are  places 
where  eagles  had  been  seen  previously.  The  following  K.O.S.  members 
and  guests  contributed  to  this  count: 

Land  Between  the  Lakes — Larry  Contri,  Larry  Hood,  Chesley 
Kemp,  Edwin  Larson,  Raymond  Nall,  John  Paulk,  Clell  Peterson,  Joe 
Schmeltz,  Robert  Smith. 

Ballard  County  Wildlife  Refuge — Willard  Gray,  Jim  Myatt,  Nick 
Matlock. 

Marion-Darn  #50 — Jim  Frazer. 

Ohio  River  in  Union  County — Robert  Bolds,  Virginia  Smith. 

Ohio  River  bottoms  from  Maceo  to  Hawesville — George  Ray,  Don 
Boardman,  A.  L.  Powell. 

Barren  River  Reservoir — Mrs.  James  Gillen  water. 

Otter  Creek  along  the  Ohio  River — John  Ruhe,  William  Ruhe,  Eve- 
lyn Schneider,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 

Louisville  to  New  Harmony  and  south  to  West  Point — Kenneth  Able. 


BALD  EAGLE  COUNT,  FEBRUARY  18-19,  1967 


LOCATION 

DATE 

ADULTS 

IMMATURES  TOTALS 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  

Feb.  18 

7 

24 

31 

Ballard  County  Wildlife  Refuge  

Feb.  19 

2 

2 

4 

Marion-Darn  #50  

Ohio  River  from  Henderson 

Feb.  19 

2 

1 

3 

to  Shawneetown,  Illinois  

Feb.  18 

2 

4 

6 

Barren  River  Reservoir  

Otter  Creek  along  the  Ohio  River 

Feb.  19 

0 

0 

0 

(Rock  Haven  to  West  Point)  

Louisville  to  New  Harmony  and 

Feb.  19 

0 

0 

0 

south  to  West  Point  

Feb.  19 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky,  1967  Totals  

13 

31 

44 

A.L.S 
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BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1967 

Our  Spring  Counts  number  only  six,  but  the  combined  lists  total 
184  species  of  birds.  This  is  nine  more  species  than  were  recorded  last 
year.  An  analysis  of  the  tabulation  shows  the  11  species  of  waterfowl, 
13  of  shorebirds,  seven  of  woodpeckers,  six  of  vireos,  34  of  warblers 
(absent  Connecticut,  Mourning,  and  Wilson’s),  and  21  of  finches  rep- 
resent just  about  maximum  numbers  of  these  groups  that  could  be 
found  in  Kentucky  on  any  one  day  in  late  April  or  early  May. 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (Formerly  Kentucky  Woodlands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge). — April  29,  4:00  p.m.,  to  2:00  p.m.,  on  April  30. 
Overcast,  scattered  rain;  temp.  50°  to  65°.  Total,  101  species. — Willard 
Gray,  Clell  Peterson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 

This  is  our  best  Spring  Count  yet,  although  we  missed  some  species 
we  should  have  found  without  difficulty.  No  doubt  the  most  fascinating 
find  was  the  seven  ibis  observed  at  Kentucky  Dam,  by  Willard  Gray 
(see  details  elsewhere  in  this  issue);  other  species  recorded  there,  but 
not  elsewhere,  were  the  Snow  Goose,  Blue  Goose,  and  Common  Tern 
(carefully  identified). 

* * * * 

HENDERSON  (Henderson  and  environs  including  Audubon  State 
Park). — May  7;  cloudy  in  morning  but  clear  by  noon,  following  a night 
with  strong  winds  and  light  showers.  Temperature  47°  to  62°;  wind  NW, 
20-26  m.p.h.  in  morning,  diminishing  later.  Total,  125  species. — Robert 
Bolds,  Mrs.  Lora  Clark,  James  W.  Huffman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Jones, 
Mildred  Parsons,  Gary  Rogers,  William  H.  Rhoads,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (com- 
piler), Charles  B.  Smith,  Virginia  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Wilson. 

Notes  on  the  Henderson  Count 

On  May  8 three  Black  Terns  were  flying  after  a bulldozer  that  was 
taking  out  an  old  fence  row  near  the  Ohio  River. 

Twenty-eight  species  of  warblers  were  recorded. 

(No  details  on  the  Rough-legged  Hawk — Ed.) 

* * * * 

BOWLING  GREEN— May  13;  5:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.;  3:30  to  6:00 
p.m.,  CDT.  Clifty  Creek  Loop,  from  U.S.  231  to  Rolling  Springs  Church 
and  back  to  Hadley;  Chaney  Farm  in  afternoon.  Heavy  thundershowers 
at  several  times  in  the  morning;  cool  all  day.  Two  observers  in  one 
party.  Total,  92  species. — Marvin  Russell,  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Bowling  Green  Count 

The  lake  at  Chaney’s  was  down  to  some  five  acres  of  puddles.  The 
water  species  were  seen  in  very  small  numbers,  the  Least  and  Semipal- 
mated  Sandpipers  being  the  most  numerous,  some  eight  of  each. 

In  spite  of  the  rains  and  the  dripping  vegetation,  the  land  birds  were 
rather  numerous  and  vocal.  We  regarded  our  fifteen  warblers  as  quite 
good  for  such  a day  in  that  region. 
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On  count  day,  and  several  days  before  and  after,  the  Bobolinks  were 
quite  numerous  in  clover  fields  south  of  Bowling  Green,  at  the  Airport, 
and  in  fields  where  Ky.  101  joins  U.S.  31W. 

The  Swamp  Sparrow  was  among  the  latest  records  for  this  species 
for  the  whole  area;  in  1938,  1950,  1955  it  remained  from  two  to  three 
days  after  May  13. 

The  Least  Flycatcher  has  been  recorded  more  often  here  and  at 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  than  ever  before,  but  always  in  small 
numbers. 

* * * * 


MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK— May  7;  6:00  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.,  CDT.  Most  of  the  park  covered  by  eight  observers  in  four  parties 
in  the  forenoon,  one  party  in  the  afternoon.  Stormy,  cold,  threatening 
in  morning;  partly  cloudy  and  milder  in  afternoon  but  still  very  windy. 
Total,  85  species  (82  in  park,  3 outside). — Frances  Ellis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilley  Hyde,  Marquita  Gillenwater,  George  McKinley,  Herbert  Shad- 
owen,  Russell  Starr,  and  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 


Notes  on  the  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

Early  in  the  day  the  wind  was  so  strong  that  birds  were  found 
only  in  secluded  sinkholes  or  valleys.  The  advanced  vegetation  made  it 
difficult  to  see  birds,  especially  warblers. 

The  Rough-legged  Hawk  was  watched  by  most  of  the  observers 
for  several  minutes.  It  was  in  fairly  close  range  and  put  on  its  hovering 
show  three  times.  This  is  the  latest  spring  record  for  the  species. 

The  Least  Flycatcher  has  been  more  noticeable  this  spring  than  in 
any  other  recent  year,  both  at  the  park  and  at  Bowling  Green. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  having  a wave  of  warblers  this  spring. 
Though  most  of  them  have  been  recorded,  warblers  have  not  appeared 
in  hordes. 

Dr.  Starr  found  the  Bachman’s  Sparrow  in  two  areas  north  of  Green 
River.  The  species  has  been  very  rare  since  the  gullied  fields  have 
been  growing  up. 

Our  count  was  the  second  one  attempted  this  spring;  on  April  30 
we  were  rained  out  late  in  the  morning  after  some  very  unsatisfactory 
observation  weather. 

* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
woodlands,  meadows,  and  Caperton’s  Swamp). — April  30;  4:30  a.m.  until 
8:30  p.m.  Rain  most  of  day,  precipitation  1.23  inches;  temp,  about  56°  to 
67°.  Total,  153  species. — Kenneth  P.  Able,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd 
Carpenter,  Joseph  Croft,  Austin  R.  Lawrence,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr., 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  (compiler),  Louis  Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  William 
Ruhe,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm  (Beckham 
Bird  Club). 

Notes  on  the  Louisville  Count 

Despite  the  earlier  date,  the  number  of  waterfowl  species  listed 
was  nine,  the  same  as  last  year. 
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Numerically,  warblers  were  considerably  fewer  than  in  recent  years; 
however,  twenty-five  species  were  recorded,  including  the  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler  both  seen  and  heard  by  Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Col. 
Austin  Lawrence. 

Nine  species  of  shorebirds  were  listed,  which  isn’t  bad  for  the  spring 
count. 

The  rarest  bird  for  the  count  was  the  Red-throated  Loon  observed 
by  Kenneth  P.  Able,  who  also  listed  the  Common  Gallinule. 

Owls  were  in  short  supply;  only  the  Barred  Owl  was  counted. 

# * # * 

DANVILLE — May  6;  6:40  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m.;  1:10  to  6:05  p.m.  Over- 
cast all  day  with  light  intermittent  showers  in  the  morning,  heavier 
rains  in  afternoon.  Total,  95  species. — Annette  Cheek,  John  Cheek,  Wil- 
liam Kemper,  Frederick  W.  Loetscher  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Danville  Count 

We  really  didn’t  try  to  take  a one-day  bird  count  this  spring,  but 
our  list  for  May  6 when  Kemper  and  I were  recording  bird-songs  most 
nearly  represents  a respectable  count.  John  and  Annette  Cheek  joined 
us  in  the  afternoon. 

The  26  species  of  warblers  is  my  best  in  21  years,  although  numbers 
of  individuals  were  quite  low.  Three  additional  species  were  seen  the 
following  day:  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  Northern  Waterthrush,  and  Wil- 
son’s Warbler.  Although  we  did  not  record  the  Tree  Swallow  on  May  6, 
we  found  it  on  May  8 and  15.  The  Bank  Swallows  were  more  common 
this  spring  than  in  other  years,  although  we  could  not  find  them  on 
May  6. 

* * * * 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1967 

LBL — Land  Between  the  Lakes,  H — Henderson,  B — Bowling  Green, 
MC — Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  L — Louisville,  D — Danville. 


Common  Loon — L 

Red-throated  Loon — L 

Horned  Grebe — L 

Pied-billed  Grebe — L 

Great  Blue  Heron — LBL,  H,  L 

Green  Heron — LBL,  H,  BG,  L,  D 

Little  Blue  Heron — LBL,  L 

Common  Egret — L 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron — L 

Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron — H,  L 

American  Bittern — L 

Glossy /White-faced  Ibis — LBL 

Snow  Goose — LBL 

Blue  Goose — LBL 

Mallard— LBL,  L 

Blue-winged  Teal — LBL,  BG,  L 


American  Widgeon — L 
Shoveler — L 
Wood  Duck — LBL,  L 
Redhead — L 
Lesser  Scaup — BG,  L 
Ruddy  Duck — L 
Red-breasted  Merganser — L 
Turkey  Vulture — LBL,  H,  MC,  L,  D 
Black  Vulture— H,  MC,  L 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk — H 
Cooper’s  Hawk — LBL,  H,  L,  D 
Red-tailed  Hawk— LBL,  H,  MC,  L,  D 
Red-shouldered  Hawk — LBL,  H,  L,  D 
Broad-winged  Hawk — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Rough-legged  Hawk — H,  MC 
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Marsh  Hawk — H 
Osprey — LBL 

Sparrow  Hawk — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
D 

Bobwhite — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Turkey — LBL 
Sora — L 

Common  Gallinule — H,  L 
American  Coot — LBL,  H,  L 
Killdeer— LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
American  Woodcock — LBL,  H 
Common  Snipe — L 
Upland  Plover — L 
Spotted  Sandpiper — LBL,  BG,  L,  D 
Solitary  Sandpiper — LBL,  BG,  L,  D 
Willet — H 

Greater  Yellowlegs — L 
Lesser  Yellowlegs — LBL,  BG,  L,  D 
Pectoral  Sandpiper — L 
Least  Sandpiper — BG,  L 
Dowitcher  (sp.) — H 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper — BG 
Herring  Gull— LBL,  H,  L 
Ring-billed  Gull — LBL,  L 
Bonaparte’s  Gull — H 
Forster’s  Tern — L 
Common  Tern — LBL,  H,  L 
Mourning  Dove — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo — LBL,  BG,  L,  D 
Black-billed  Cuckoo — L,  D 
Screech  Owl — H 
Great  Horned  Owl — H 
Barred  Owl — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Chuck- will’s-widow — LBL,  H,  BG 
Whip-poor-will — LBL,  H,  L 
Nighthawk — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Chimney  Swift — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  — LBL, 
H,  L,  D 

Belted  Kingfisher — H,  BG,  L,  D 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Pileated  Woodpecker — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker  — LBL,  H, 
BG,  MC,  L,  D 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  — LBL,  H, 
BG,  L 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker — L 
Hairy  Woodpecker — H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 


Downy  Woodpecker  — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Eastern  Kingbird — LBL,  H,  BG,  L,  D 
Great  Crested  Flycatcher  — LBL,  H, 
BG,  MC,  L,  D 

Eastern  Phoebe — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  D 

Acadian  Flycatcher  — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Traill’s  Flycatcher — H 
Least  Flycatcher — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Eastern  Wood  Pewee — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Horned  Lark — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Tree  Swallow — L 
Bank  Swallow — H,  L 
Rough-winged  Swallow— LBL,  H,  MC, 
L,  D 

Barn  Swallow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
D 

Cliff  Swallow — LBL,  L 
Purple  Martin — LBL,  H,  BG,  L,  D 
Blue  Jay— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Common  Crow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
D 

Carolina  Chickadee  — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Tufted  Titmouse — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

White-breasted  Nuthatch  — LBL,  H, 
MC,  L 

House  Wren— H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Bewick’s  Wren — H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Carolina  Wren LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  D 

Mockingbird — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Catbird— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Brown  Thrasher — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  D 

Robin— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Wood  Thrush— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Hermit  Thrush — L 

Swainson’s  Thrush — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  D 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush— H,  BG,  MC 
Veery— H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Eastern  Bluebird— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet — MC,  L,  D 
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Cedar  Waxwing — H,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Starling— H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
White-eyed  Vireo— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Yellow-throated  Vireo— LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Solitary  Vireo — L,  D 
Red-eyed  Vireo— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
D 

Philadelphia  Vireo — L 
Warbling  Vireo — H,  MC,  L,  D 
Black-and-white  Warbler  — H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Prothonotary  Warbler — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Swainson’s  Warbler — H 
Worm-eating  Warbler — LBL,  H,  MC, 
L,  D 

Golden-winged  Warbler — H 
Blue-winged  Warbler — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Tennessee  Warbler — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  D 

Orange-crowned  Warbler — L 
Nashville  Warbler — H,  L,  D 
Parula  Warbler — H,  MC 
Yellow  Warbler— LBL,  H,  MC,  L,  D 
Magnolia  Warbler — H,  MC,  D 
Cape  May  Warbler — H,  D 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler — H,  D 
Myrtle  Warbler— LBL,  H,  MC,  L,  D 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler  — H, 
MC,  L,  D 

Cerulean  Warbler— LBL,  H,  MC,  L, 
D 

Blackburnian  Warbler — H,  L,  D 
Yellow-throated  Warbler  — LBL,  H, 
BG,  MC,  L,  D 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler — H,  BG,  L,  D 
Bay-breasted  Warbler — H 
Blackpoll  Warbler— BG,  MC,  D 
Pine  Warbler — H 

Prairie  Warbler — LBL,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Palm  Warbler — LBL,  H,  BG,  L,  D 
Ovenbird— LBL,  H,  MC,  L,  D 
Northern  Waterthrush — LBL,  BG,  L 
Louisiana  Waterthrush — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Kentucky  Warbler— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Yellowthroat — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 


Yellow-breasted  Chat — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Hooded  Warbler— MC,  L,  D 
Canada  Warbler — L,  D 
American  Redstart — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

House  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Bobolink— H,  BG,  L 
Eastern  Meadowlark  — LBL,  H BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Redwinged  Blackbird — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Orchard  Oriole — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Baltimore  Oriole — LBL,  H,  MC,  L,  D 
Common  Grackle — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Brown-headed  Cowbird — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Scarlet  Tanager — H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Summer  Tanager — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L,  D 

Cardinal— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak— H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Indigo  Bunting— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L, 
D 

Dickcissel — H,  BG,  L 
Purple  Finch — D 

American  Goldfinch  — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Rufous-sided  Towhee — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L,  D 

Savannah  Sparrow — L 
Grasshopper  Sparrow — BG,  L,  D 
Henslow’s  Sparrow — L 
Vesper  Sparrow — H 
Lark  Sparrow — L 
Bachman’s  Sparrow — BG,  MC 
Chipping  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L,  D 

Field  Sparrow— LBL,  BG,  MC,  L,  D 
White-crowned  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  L, 
D 

White-throated  Sparrow  — LBL,  H, 
MC,  L,  D 
Fox  Sparrow — H 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow — L 
Swamp  Sparrow — LBL,  BG,  L 
Song  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  L,  D 
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FIELD  NOTES 

WILSON  S PHALAROPE  AND  LONG-BILLED  DOWITCHER 
IN  BOYLE  COUNTY 

The  muddy  banks  of  a recently-enlarged  pond  just  north  of  Dan- 
ville attracted  a number  of  shorebirds  during  May  1967.  Among  these 
were  two  species  apparently  not  previously  recorded  from  Boyle  County. 

The  Wilson’s  Phalarope  (Steganopus  tricolor),  a female  coming  into 
nuptial  plumage,  was  closely  studied,  May  7-9,  by  WT.  Scott  Glore,  Jr., 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Heck,  J.  W.  Kemper,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Myers,  and  by 
the  writer  and  his  wife. 

On  May  15  the  Loetschers  had  a close  study  of  a dark-backed  do- 
witcher  with  uniformly  rusty  underparts,  barred  with  black  on  throat 
and  upper  breast  and  heavily  barred  with  black  on  flanks.  When  flushed, 
it  revealed  its  white  lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
several  times  uttered  a single-noted  keep,  characteristic  of  the  Long- 
billed Dowitcher  (Limnodromus  scolopaceus). — FREDERICK  W.  LOET- 
SCHER,  JR.,  Danville. 

* * * * 

RED-THROATED  LOON  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  April  30,  1967,  I observed  a Red-throated  Loon  (Gavia  stellata) 
on  the  Ohio  River  just  north  of  Cox’s  Park  in  Louisville.  The  bird  was 
moving  downstream  with  the  current,  slightly  less  than  midway  across 
the  River  from  me.  The  bird  was  studied  for  about  fifteen  minutes  with 
a 20x  spotting  scope  under  cloudy  skies.  The  light  was  good  for  observa- 
tions on  water,  there  being  no  glare  or  reflections  to  distort  the  image. 
The  loon  was  accompanied  by  two  Lesser  Scaup  (Aythya  affinis)  which 
served  as  a size  comparison.  The  loon  was  estimated  to  be  almost  but  not 
quite  twice  the  body  bulk  of  the  scaup,  thus  being  considerably  smaller 
in  comparison  than  would  be  a Common  Loon  (Gavia  immer).  All  the 
field  characters  that  differentiate  this  species  from  the  Common  Loon 
were  carefully  noted  during  the  observation.  Most  important  was  the 
small,  thin,  noticeably  upturned  bill.  The  tilt  of  the  bill  was  ac- 
centuated by  the  posture  of  the  bird  which,  characteristic  of  the 
species,  held  its  head  at  a slight  upward  angle.  The  bird  was  in  winter 
aspect  (basic  plumage),  being  darker  dorsally  and  whitish  ventrally. 
The  back  of  the  bird,  although  dark,  was  not  nearly  as  dark  as  it  is  in 
typical  winter  aspect  Common  Loons.  This  appearance  is  due  to  fine 
dorsal  spotting  in  the  Red-throated  Loon  and  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  species.  The  white  of  the  ventral  surface  extended  up  onto  the 
sides  of  the  head  to  a point  above  the  eye,  giving  the  bird  a lighter- 
headed appearance,  with  less  contrast  between  dark  crown  and  light 
throat  and  neck  than  in  the  Common  Loon,  in  which  the  line  is  usually 
clearly  demarcated. 

Although  not  diagnostic,  I have  noticed  in  the  past  (as  has  Dr.  Burt 
L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  pers.  comm.)  that  the  Red-throated  Loon  apparently 
undergoes  the  pre-alternate  molt  later  in  the  spring  than  does  the  Com- 
mon Loon.  I have  recently  had  considerable  experience  with  both  species 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  have  often  seen  the  Red-throated  Loon  still  in  basic 
plumage  in  early  June  when  virtually  all  Common  Loons  have  molted. 
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Five  Common  Loons  observed  by  the  Monroes  on  the  date  of  this  observa- 
tion were  all  in  breeding  aspect. 

Mengel  (The  Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965)  mentioned  five  records  from 
Kentucky;  all  are  prior  to  1940.  There  is  one  specimen  from  the  state, 
taken  at  Morehead,  Rowan  County  in  February,  1934  (Morehead  State 
College  collection).  This  observation  is  the  first  record  for  the  Louisville 
region. — KENNETH  P.  ABLE,  Louisville. 

* * * # 

IBIS  AT  KENTUCKY  DAM 

On  Sunday,  April  30,  1967,  while  making  observations  from  one  of 
the  parking  loops  at  Kentucky  Dam,  I was  privileged  to  observe  flying 
low  overhead  seven  ibis  of  the  southern  genus  Plegadis.  These  birds 
were  plainly  either  Glossy  Ibis  (P.  falcinellus)  or  the  more  south- 
western White-faced  Ibis  (P.  chihi).  These  two  closely  related  species 
are  regarded  as  doubtfully  separable  in  the  field  in  most  plumages, 
though  records  north  of  the  breeding  range  have  usually  been  ascribed, 
not  always  on  stated  evidence,  to  the  former  species.  The  seven  birds 
which  I observed  appeared  from  the  south  with  outstretched  necks  and 
long  decurved  bills  and  disappeared  low  over  the  horizon  to  the  north, 
following  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

According  to  previous  records,  ibis  have  been  reported  in  Kentucky 
only  four  times  in  recent  years.  Observations  were  made  by  Wilson  (Ky. 
Warbler,  41:29,  1965)  at  Bowling  Green  in  1945,  1956,  and  1965,  and  by 
Frank  Bunce  and  Preston  Young  (fide  Monroe,  Birds  of  Bernheim  For- 
est, p.  10,  n.d.  [1965])  at  Bernheim  Forest,  Bullitt  County,  in  1963.  All 
these  birds  were  reported  as  Glossy  Ibis,  but  without  mention  being  made 
of  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  the  White-faced  Ibis.  Mengel  (Birds 
of  Kentucky,  p.  516)  treats  the  1945  and  1956  records,  the  only  ones 
then  known  to  him,  as  indeterminate  between  the  two  species,  and  the 
same  would  evidently  apply  to  the  Bernheim  record.  No  specimen  has 
been  taken  in  the  state. 

I would  not  have  been  stopped  at  the  site  of  the  observation  except 
that  I had  noticed  a flock  of  geese  while  crossing  the  bridge.  I pulled 
over  and  they  flew  directly  overhead.  There  were  17  Blue  Geese  (Chen 
caerulescens)  and  two  Snow  Geese  (C.  hyperborea).  Late  spring  records 
of  these  birds  are  few,  but  according  to  my  observations  they  should 
have  been  gone  from  here  for  some  six  weeks. 

The  weather  was  stormy  and  had  been  so  for  24  hours  prior  to 
these  unusual  sightings.  The  wind  was  gusting  to  25  m.p.h.  and  the 
clouds  were  coming  from  the  south.  Temperatures  were  in  the  upper 
sixties,  but  the  wind  off  the  water  made  it  seem  much  cooler. — WILLARD 
GRAY,  La  Center. 

* * * * 

THE  BLUE  GROSBEAK  IN  SOUTH-CENTRAL  KENTUCKY 

When  “Birds  of  South-Central  Kentucky”  appeared  in  1962  (Ken- 
tucky Warbler,  38:3-24),  there  were  listed  only  nine  records  of  the 
Blue  Grosbeak  (Guiraca  caerulea)  in  this  part  of  the  state,  except  a 
questioned  record  of  April,  1912,  and  a song  heard  at  the  McElroy  Farm 
in  the  1950’s  that  was  later  proved  to  be  that  of  this  species.  Since  the 
end  of  the  1961  season,  the  last  one  mentioned  in  the  study,  the  follow- 
ing records  have  been  made: 

1963 — May  21,  one  male  at  Houchins  Ferry  and  another  one  on  May  23 
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in  the  Central  Area,  both  in  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park. 

April  13,  one  male  on  the  Kentucky  Building  grounds  at  Western, 
Bowling  Green,  by  Gayle  Carver,  Curator  of  the  Kentucky  Build- 
ing. 

1964—  April  18,  one  male  at  Municipal  Park,  Bowling  Green. 

May  15,  one  male  at  the  Picnic  Area  at  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park. 

June  25,  a mated  pair  on  the  Fishburn  Farm,  near  the  Mouth  of 
Gasper,  by  Lancaster  and  Wilson. 

June  27,  the  same  adults  and  two  immature  young  out  of  the 
nest,  at  the  same  place. 

1965 —  April  18,  one  male  and  two  females  on  a wire  fence  by  the  road- 
side between  the  Middle  Bridge  Road  and  the  Old  Scottsville 
Road,  on  the  east  side  of  Drake’s  Creek,  Warren  County. 

1966 —  April  27,  a male  in  my  back  yard,  in  Bowling  Green. 

June  25,  a male  on  one  of  the  stops  of  the  Cedar  Bluff  Route  of 
the  Breeding  Bird  Survey,  in  eastern  Warren  County. 

June  26,  a male  at  each  of  two  stops  on  the  Breeding  Bird  Sur- 
vey, in  western  Allen  County. 

1967 —  June  1,  a male  at  each  of  three  stops  on  the  Cedar  Bluff  Route  of 
the  Breeding  Bird  Survey  and  a male  between  two  of  the  stops, 
western  Warren  County. 

June  3,  a male  near  Cedar  Bluff  Church,  where  it  had  sung  so 
much  on  June  1. 

June  6,  a male  at  each  of  two  stops,  two  males  at  another,  and, 
after  the  count  period  was  over,  an  additional  female,  all  in 
western  Allen  County. 

A certain  pattern  seems  to  be  followed  in  the  areas  where  the  bird 
appears  in  summer,  though  not  in  the  spring  migration:  a pasture  with 
small  trees  near  the  edges  and,  usually,  a small  stream.  It  is  probably 
much  more  numerous  than  we  have  thought  it  to  be.  Unless  it  breaks 
into  song,  the  bird  might  easily  be  overlooked.  At  a distance  the  song 
could  be  confused  with  that  of  the  American  Goldfinch  (Spinus  tristis) 
or  the  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus  spurius),  or,  if  it  were  much  earlier  in 
the  season,  with  that  of  the  Purple  Finch  (Carpodacus  purpureus). — 
GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 

* * * * 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

K.O.S.  RECEIVES  ANOTHER  ROLLIN  PAINTING 

For  the  twenty-third  consecutive  year  Howard  Rollin  of  Weldona, 
Colorado  sent  a handsome  original  bird  painting  at  Christmas  time.  A 
pair  of  Lapland  Longspurs  (Calcarius  lapponicus)  in  breeding  plumage, 
in  their  usual  plains  setting,  are  almost  life  size  in  this  9”  x 12”  water- 
color. 

While  the  striking  plumage  of  the  male  is  not  seen  in  Kentucky, 
the  female,  which  he  resembles  in  winter,  gives  a portrayal  of  this  bird 
as  he  appears  here,  usually  with  Horned  Larks  (Eremophila  alpestris), 
in  the  winter  months. 

Again  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Rollin  for  his  gift — EVELYN  SCHNEI- 
DER, K.O.S.  Librarian. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

OUR  COVER 

The  Pileated  Woodpecker  (Dryocopus  pileatus)  depicted  on  our  cover 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a typical  forest  bird  that  has  fared  sur- 
prisingly well  despite  widespread  destruction  of  favored  habitat.  These 
birds,  once  virtually  extirpated  in  the  vicinity  of  our  larger  towns,  are 
now  appearing  with  increasing  frequency  in  many  suburban  areas. 

(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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PARULA  WARBLERS  IN  MEADE  COUNTY 

William  Rowe 

In  Kentucky  the  Parula  Warbler  (Parula  americana)  has  an  odd  dis- 
tribution as  a breeding  bird:  it  is  common  on  the  rugged  Cumberland 
Plateau  to  the  east  and  in  the  river  bottomlands  to  the  west,  but  it  is 
missing  from  most  of  central  Kentucky.  The  exceptions  are  listed  in  Men- 
gel’s  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965,  pp.  399-400);  for  example,  at  Mammoth 
Cave  it  is  scarce  but  regular  in  summer.  Recently  Jones  and  others  dis- 
covered the  first  Kentucky  nest  in  another  atypical  area,  a creek  valley 
near  Frankfort  (Ky.  Warbler,  42:56-57,  1960). 

John  Westerman,  Joseph  Croft,  and  I have  found  Parula  Warblers 
in  midsummer  at  two  places  in  Meade  County  and  one  in  nearby  Hardin 
County.  In  one  of  these  places  the  birds  may  have  nested. 

1.  The  Hardin  County  area  is  a deep,  wooded  ravine  on  the  Fort 
Knox  Military  Reservation  just  east  of  Muldraugh.  This  ravine  and  its 
bird  life  call  to  mind  the  “mixed  mesophytic”  forest  ravines  of  the  Cum- 
berland Plateau:  Westerman  and  I have  found  it  a good  area  for  Black- 
and-white  Warblers  (Mniotilta  varia),  Worm-eating  Warblers  (Helmi- 
theros  vermivorus),  and  Hooded  Warblers  (Wilsonia  citrina).  To  our  sur- 
prise we  heard  a Parula  singing  there  on  June  29,  1962,  and  again  at  the 
same  spot  on  June  24,  1963.  We  have  found  none  since,  but  because  the 
ravine  is  large,  we  may  have  missed  them. 

2.  Twice  we  have  seen  Parulas  along  Doe  Run,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Brandenburg.  At  the  Doe  Run  Inn  on  July  12,  1962,  Westerman  and 
I came  upon  a male  and  a female  moving  along  a row  of  middle-sized 
trees  fifty  yards  from  the  creek.  The  male  sang  both  the  usual  rising  buzz 
and  an  alternate  song  much  like  that  of  the  Cerulean  Warbler  (Dendroica 
cerulea).  About  a mile  downstream,  near  an  old  tumbledown  mill,  Croft 
and  I heard  and  watched  a male  Parula  on  July  4,  1963;  it  was  singing 
persistently  on  July  8. 

Doe  Run  resembles  several  other  Meade  County  creeks.  Sycamores 
(Platanus  occidentalis)  line  the  shrubby  banks.  The  Yellow-throated 
Warbler  (Dendroica  dominica)  and  the  Louisiana  Waterthrush  (Seiurus 
motacilla)  are  common,  but  all  the  warblers  mentioned  above  are  absent. 

3.  The  third  area,  interesting  in  its  own  right,  surrounds  a part  of 
Flipping  Creek,  which  rises  two  miles  east  of  Brandenburg  and  empties 
into  the  Ohio  River  near  town.  An  east-west  ridge  parallels  this  creek 
on  the  south  and  slopes  down  sharply  to  the  creek  bottom  150  feet  below. 
This  slope  is  shady  and  moist,  and  heavily  forested.  Common  trees  are 
Beech  (Fagus  grandifolia),  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharum),  Black  Maple 
(Acer  nigrum),  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  Bitternut  Hickory 
(Carya  cordiformis),  and  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra).  The  understory, 
often  dense,  consists  of  shrubs  and  smaller  trees  like  Redbud  (Cercis 
canadensis)  and  Sassafras  (Sassafras  albidum).  Toward  the  base  of  the 
slope  some  typical  streamside  trees  become  numerous:  Sycamore,  Common 
Cottonwood  (Populus  deltoides),  and  Silver  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum). 
Some  of  these  are  75  feet  or  more  in  height.  Right  along  the  creek  there 
are  strips  and  patches  of  flat  bottomland;  those  that  have  not  been  cleared 
(no  more  than  ten  acres  total)  support  a thick  forest  with  much  fallen 
timber  and  a dense  ground  cover  of  herbs  and  shrubs.  Since  these  patches 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  may  be  flooded  for  weeks  in  early  spring, 
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when  the  creek  becomes  a backwater,  they  form  a little  alluvial  forest. 

Although  the  following  quotation  from  Mengel  (op.  cit.,  p.  54) 
describes  areas  somewhat  farther  west,  it  comes  close  to  fitting  this  one: 
“In  the  western  parts  of  the  Shawnee  Section  the  forests  become  partic- 
ularly complex  in  their  relationships,  as  do  the  avifaunas  inhabiting  them. 
Upland  woods  . . . are  largely  occupied  by  oak-hickory  forest,  with  more 
mesic  associations  in  the  ravines;  both  of  these  tend  to  merge  gradually 
with  bottomland  forests  closely  related  to  the  Mississippi  alluvial 
forests.  ...” 

The  bird  life  of  this  woods  (third  area)  reflects  the  mixture  of  forest 
types.  The  warblers,  for  example:  standing  in  one  spot  on  a June  morn- 
ing, it  is  possible  to  hear  the  Black-and-white,  Prothonotary  (Protono- 
taria  citrea),  Cerulean,  and  Yellow-throated  Warblers;  the  Louisiana 
Waterthrush;  the  Kentucky  Warbler  (Oporornis  formosus),  Yellowthroat 
(Geothlypis  trichas),  Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Icteria  virens),  Hooded 
Warbler,  and  American  Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticilla).  The  Redstart  is 
unusual,  for  it  is  “very  rare  to  uncommon  in  most  of  central  Kentucky” 
and  is  not  known  to  nest  this  close  to  Louisville  — fifty  miles  (Mengel, 
op.  cit.,  p.  435).  However,  I have  found  a few  pairs  along  the  creek  every 
summer  since  1964.  I believe  their  presence  shows  similarity  between 
this  creek  bottom  and  the  floodplain  forests  of  western  Kentucky,  where 
redstarts  are  common. 

So  this  woods  seems  to  be  a blend  of  mesophytic  ravine  and  river 
bottom,  two  habitats  preferred  by  the  Parula.  It  is  no  surprise  that  the 
Parula  is  there.  All  of  my  records  have  been  made  on  the  Brandenburg 
River  Road,  which  runs  along  the  slope  above  the  creek.  On  a quarter- 
mile  stretch  of  this  road  just  east  of  Buttermilk  Falls,  I recorded  single 
Parulas  on  July  7,  1962;  June  23,  1963;  June  6,  9,  17,  19,  and  22,  1964; 
and  July  6,  1965.  On  June  22,  1964,  I also  heard  a second  Parula  singing 
the  usual  song  one-half  mile  east  of  this  stretch. 

On  June  9,  1964,  I noted  that  the  territory  seemed  to  center  around 
a few  very  tall  Sycamores  growing  from  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  a 
sizable  cottonwood  and  two  large  hickories  nearby.  The  bird  sang  con- 
tinually six  to  eight  times  a minute  for  the  hour  or  more  I was  there, 
as  it  moved  along  the  creek  and  up  and  down  the  slope. 

On  June  17,  1964,  I studied  at  short  range  a Parula  whose  breast 
was  all  yellow,  with  just  a hint  of  a reddish  band.  Now,  the  breast  bands 
of  males  may  be  skimpy;  but  then  again,  females  may  have  slight  breast 
markings  of  either  red  or  blue.  (See  “Nesting  of  the  Parula  Warbler  in 
Michigan,”  by  Richard  and  Jean  Graber,  Wilson  Bulletin  63:75-83). 
Whatever  the  sex  of  this  bird,  it  was  singing  in  a way  I have  heard  no 
Parula  sing  before  or  since:  like  a Phothonotary  Warbler,  but  more  rap- 
idly and  less  vigorously  (tweet-tweet-tweet-tweet-  . . .).  I could  detect 
no  buzzy  quality  at  all.  For  the  next  hour  and  a half  I kept  hearing  this 
song  and  occasionally  the  usual  buzzy  song,  which  may  have  come  from 
a different  bird. 

The  Parula  Warbler  should  be  called  a rare  summer  resident  in  these 
parts.  Whether  these  summering  birds  nest  is  another  question;  but  their 
regularity  along  Flipping  Creek  and  the  observation  of  one  or  two  fe- 
males suggest  that  they  do  nest. 

Names  of  trees  are  taken  from  A Field  Guide  to  Trees  and  Shrubs 
by  George  Petrides  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1958). 
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FIELD  NOTES 

HARLEQUIN  DUCK  AT  LOUISVILLE 

On  the  morning  of  March  8,  1967,  we  were  looking  for  ducks  on  the 
various  bodies  of  water  from  the  Municipal  Boat  Harbor  to  Harrod’s 
Creek  on  Upper  River  Road  in  northeastern  Jefferson  County.  Heavy 
snow  had  fallen  two  days  previously;  the  Ohio  River  was  less  than  five 
feet  from  flood  stage,  and  water  was  standing  in  adjacent  low-lying 
farmland.  At  Lentz’s  Pond,  not  yet  out  of  its  banks,  there  were  Red- 
heads (Aythya  americana).  Ring-necked  Ducks  (Aythya  collaris),  and 
Lesser  Scaup  (Aythya  affinis),  as  well  as  one  bird  which  seemed  to  have 
the  markings  of  a Harlequin  Duck  (Histrionicus  histrionicus).  Mrs.  Hul- 
bert  Noland  responded  immediately  to  a phone  call  asking  for  her  identi- 
fication. She  then  put  out  the  Beckham  Bird  Club’s  “Bird  Alert.”  Conse- 
quently, the  Harlequin  Duck  was  observed  that  same  afternoon  by  a 
number  of  additional  Club  members,  including  Kenneth  P.  Able,  Floyd  S. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Spencer  Martin,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Evelyn  Schneider, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ricketts,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Stamm. 

The  Harlequin  Duck,  a male  in  spring  plumage,  swam  about  and  fed 
at  the  edge  of  the  flooded  area,  remaining  apart  from  the  other  ducks. 
About  dusk,  a young  boy  entered  the  pond  with  a motor  boat.  The  ducks 
flew  away;  some  returned  later,  but  the  Harlequin  was  not  noted  there- 
after. 

This  far-northern  duck  has  never  to  our  knowledge  been  previously 
reported  from  Kentucky.— MRS.  AUSTIN  GRESHAM  and  MRS.  CON- 
DICT  MOORE,  Louisville. 

SOME  BANDING  NOTES 

During  the  year  1965,  through  the  cooperation  and  kind  assistance  of 
the  owner,  Nathan  Lord,  I was  able  to  maintain  a banding  sub-station  at 
his  home  in  Oldham  County,  near  Brownsboro,  Kentucky.  While  the 
bulk  of  the  birds  banded  were  wintering  White-crowned  Sparrows  (Zono- 
trichia  leucophrys),  I did  make  a few  unusual  catches. 

On  March  13,  1965,  I caught  and  banded  a Harris’  Sparrow  (Z. 
querula) . 

On  July  5,  1965,  I caught  and  banded  a White-crowned  Sparrow  in 
full  adult  plumage.  This  bird  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

On  November  6,  1965,  I caught  and  banded  an  adult  Gambel’s  Spar- 
row (Z.  leucophrys  gambeli). 

On  November  20,  1965,  I caught  and  banded  another  Gambel’s  Spar- 
row; it  was  also  in  adult  plumage. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  occurrences  during  the  fall  of  1965  was  the 
return  of  White-crowned  Sparrows  which  I had  banded  that  spring.  I 
was  using  six  single-cell  traps,  placed  on  a rock  ledge  some  200  yards 
from  the  residence.  My  practice  was  to  wait  until  all  traps  had  been 
filled  or  tripped  before  going  down  to  place  the  birds  in  a gathering  cage 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  house  for  banding. 

On  February  27,  1965,  I had  banded  two  White-crowned  Sparrows 
with  consecutive  band  numbers.  On  March  20,  1965,  I did  the  same  thing 
with  two  other  White-crowned  Sparrows.  On  November  13,  1965,  I cap- 
tured and  brought  back  to  the  house  at  one  gathering  the  same  two  birds 
I had  banded  on  February  27.  Later,  the  same  day,  I captured  and  brought 
back  at  the  same  time  the  two  birds  I had  banded  on  March  20. 
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Obviously  all  four  of  these  birds  had  gone  to  their  nesting  grounds 
and  returned  (one  of  them  was  banded  in  immature  plumage  and  had 
returned  in  adult  plumage).  To  find  them  in  the  fall  so  closely  associated 
allows  one  to  speculate  that  there  may  be  a closer  relationship  between 
birds  in  winter  flocks  than  I had  thought  possible. — JAMES  B.  YOUNG, 
Louisville. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RED  HEADED  WOODPECKER 

One  of  the  most  handsome  and  most  conspicuously  colored  wood- 
peckers, the  Red-headed  (Melanerpes  erythrocephalus) , has  in  the  past 
enjoyed  a wide  distribution  range  over  much  of  North  America.  How- 
ever, in  Kentucky  at  the  present  time,  the  number  is  greatly  reduced 
except  for  certain  restricted  areas  where  there  are  still  fairly  heavy  con- 
centrations of  these  birds. 

The  Red-headed  is  principally  found  in  open  country  which  lies 
adjacent  to  heavily  forested  areas.  At  one  time  Kentucky  was  abundant 
in  “new  ground” — charred,  burned-over  areas  containing  dead  stumps, 
half-dead  trees,  girthed  trees  and  slashes.  Regions  like  these  were  once 
numerous  when  timber  was  being  wastefully  cleared  for  tillable  farm 
use. 

There  was  a day  when  the  farmers  furnished  the  burned,  cut-over 
areas  for  both  nesting  and  feeding;  also,  patches  of  corn  in  and  around 
these  “new-ground”  plots  furnished  the  birds  with  food.  Due  to  the 
raids  by  the  woodpeckers  on  the  farmer’s  corn,  these  birds  became  pests 
to  the  farmer,  and  they  were  shot  in  great  numbers. 

I can  recall  as  a youngster  hearing  the  expression,  “That  gun 
wouldn’t  shoot  hard  enough  to  kill  a shirt-tail  woodpecker.”  The  saying 
came  from  the  name  the  farmers  of  Western  Kentucky  gave  these  wood- 
peckers due  to  the  white  that  shows  from  beneath  the  black  feathers 
when  the  bird  alights  on  a tree  trunk.  The  idea  of  the  gun  not  shooting 
hard  came  from  the  men  with  muzzle  loaders  who  put  in  just  enough 
powder  to  kill  these  birds  in  and  around  “new  ground”  corn  patches. 

The  Red-head  is  one  of  the  most  resourceful  feeders  of  all  of  the 
woodpecker  group  and  has  a greatly  varied  diet.  Stomach  collections 
have  shown  about  fifty  percent  animal  matter,  forty-seven  percent 
vegetable  matter,  and  three  percent  mineral  matter.  The  animal  matter 
consists  mostly  of  insects  of  numerous  types.  The  vegetable  matter  con- 
sists of  corn,  acorns,  beechnuts,  and  seeds,  as  well  as  available  fruits 
of  great  varieties. 

The  Red-head  seems  to  show  little  fear  of  man.  On  many  occasions 
I have  seen  these  birds  in  Levi  Jackson  State  Park  fly  down  to  picnic 
tables  in  the  camping  area  and  feed  on  scraps  of  food  left  by  campers, 
and  fly  within  a few  feet  of  a person  seated  at  one  of  the  tables. 

It  seems  that  the  abundance  of  these  birds,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  acorns  and  beechnuts 
present,  as  well  as  the  great  numbers  of  dead  and  dying  oak  trees  in 
which  they  can  roost  and  find  shelter  during  the  cold  winter  nights. 
Also,  there  have  been  reports  that  these  birds  store  acorns  and  beech- 
nuts for  winter  use  when  conditions  are  too  severe  for  foraging  for  food 
in  the  open. 

On  May  5,  1967,  from  5 to  6 p.m.,  E.S.T.,  in  walking  around  Levi 
Jackson  State  Park,  we  spotted  ten  different  Red-heads.  On  May  6, 
1967,  at  6:15  a.m.,  we  could  see  seven  birds  from  the  breakfast  table 
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and,  by  walking  approximately  a hundred  yards,  five  more  were  spotted. 

Although  the  birds  are  scattered  over  the  entire  park,  they  seemed 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  somewhat  open  area  of  the  campsites.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  but  I would  guess  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
breeding  pairs  of  these  birds  in  the  entire  park  area. 

The  fall  migration  is  well  marked  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bird’s 
range,  but  in  Kentucky,  they  seem  to  stay  in  the  same  area  around  the 
calendar  as  long  as  the  food  is  available. — A.  L.  WHITT,  JR.,  Richmond. 

•j*  $ 

BLUE  GROSBEAK  AND  CATTLE  EGRET 

On  our  first  Breeding  Bird  Survey  of  1967,  on  June  1,  our  first 
stop  was  at  Cedar  Bluff  Baptist  Church,  on  Ky.  1083  in  Warren  County. 
Almost  at  once,  even  though  it  was  a half  hour  before  sunrise  and  a 
mist  was  falling,  we  heard  across  the  road  from  the  church  the  song  of 
a Blue  Grosbeak  (Guiraca  caerulea).  The  bird  continued  to  sing  all 
through  our  three-minute  count  period  and  for  several  more  minutes 
after  as  we  tried  to  locate  it  through  the  mist.  At  two  other  stops  we 
heard  the  bird  and,  between  stops,  saw  one  on  a telephone  wire  at  very 
close  range.  All  of  the  stops  were  in  Warren  County.  On  the  second  count 
day,  June  6,  1967,  we  found  it  on  three  stops,  all  in  western  Allen  County. 
Just  after  one  of  our  stops  ended,  when  we  had  found  a male  sitting  on 
a telephone  wire  and  had  heard  another  one  singing  a few  yards  away, 
a female  joined  the  one  on  the  wire.  This  species  had  been  recorded  on 
both  these  routes  last  year. 

On  June  6,  after  we  had  come  back  into  Warren  County,  in  the  Mot- 
ley area,  we  saw  a white  bird  by  a good-sized  farm  pond  and  approached 
it  cautiously.  It  remained  in  plain  view  until  we  were  within  a few  yards 
of  it,  allowing  us  to  get  all  its  markings;  when  it  walked,  we  observed 
its  distinctive  way  of  holding  its  head  and  its  shortish  neck.  In  flight  it 
also  showed  all  its  markings.  It  proved  to  be  a male  Cattle  Egret  (Bubul- 
cus  ibis)  in  full  breeding  plumage.  This  is  the  second  record  of  the 
species  for  Warren  and  adjoining  counties;  see  Ky.  Warbler,  36:72, 
1960,  for  first  record,  November  9,  I960.— MARVIN  RUSSELL,  ERNEST 
BEAL,  HERBERT  SHADOWEN,  and  GORDON  WILSON,  all  of  Western 
Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green. 

SUMMER  RECORDS  OF  THE  BLUE  GROSBEAK 

The  recent  increase  in  summer  observations  of  the  Blue  Grosbeak 
(Guiraca  caerulea) — see  Dubke,  Ky.  Warbler,  42:55,  1966;  Able,  Ky. 
Warbler,  43:29,  1967;  Wilson,  Ky.  Warbler,  43:59-60,  1967  — prompts  me 
to  record  the  following  observations  as  further  evidence  of  the  spread  of 
this  species. 

On  June  30,  1967,  while  visiting  briefly  in  Paducah,  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cruise  along  a few  of  the  country  roads  west  of  town.  Along 
one  of  these,  in  open  farming  country  with  a rather  heavy  roadside  bor- 
der of  such  vegetation  as  sassafras,  honeysuckle,  and  blackberry  bushes, 
I noted  a dark-appearing  bird,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  a cowbird, 
perched  on  a telephone  wire.  A check  with  7 x 35  binoculars  quickly  con- 
firmed my  suspicion  that  the  bird  was  a male  Blue  Grosbeak.  The  dark 
blue  coloration,  brown  wing  bars,  notably  large  bill,  size,  and  general 
conformation  left  no  doubt  of  the  bird’s  identity.  At  one  point  a male 
Indigo  Bunting  (Passerina  cyanea)  perched  briefly  only  a few  feet  away 
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on  the  same  wire,  affording  an  unexpected  field-guide-type  comparison 
of  the  two  species. 

After  I had  observed  this  bird  for  several  minutes,  a female  Blue 
Grosbeak  made  her  appearance  on  the  wire  some  yards  further  down 
along  the  hedgerow.  The  presence  of  a pair,  the  season,  and  the  fact  that 
the  male  was  observed  carrying  a grub  of  some  sort  in  his  bill  suggested 
the  likelihood  of  the  birds’  nesting  in  the  vicinity.  I made  a partial  search 
of  the  hedgerow,  but  the  only  nest  found  was  apparently  that  of  a Brown 
Thrasher  (Toxostoma  rufum). 

During  the  half  hour  I spent  in  the  vicinity,  the  male  grosbeak  fre- 
quently uttered  a distinctive  metallic  call  note,  commonly  attended  by  an 
exaggerated  and  rather  awkward-appearing  flicking  of  the  tail.  At  no 
time,  however,  did  I hear  the  bird  sing. 

A few  days  later,  on  July  4,  some  150  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  the 
Hardin  County  portion  of  the  Fort  Knox  Military  Reservation,  I found 
another  Blue  Grosbeak.  This  bird,  a male,  was  perched  on  a utility  wire 
in  an  area  extensively  overgrown  with  low  scrub.  After  I had  observed 
the  bird  with  binoculars  for  perhaps  a minute,  it  flew  down  to  the  top 
of  a bush,  gave  two  renditions  of  a rather  soft  warbled  song,  and  then 
flew  off  a few  hundred  yards  or  so,  where  I did  not  follow  it. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  following  this  early-morning  observation,  I 
again  passed  through  this  area  but  did  not  see  or  hear  the  bird  again, 
nor  did  Lt.-Col.  Austin  R.  Lawrence  and  I find  further  evidence  of  it 
when  we  visited  the  area  on  July  26.  Possibly,  despite  the  date,  this  bird 
was  only  a wanderer,  without  mate  or  territory. 

This  seems  to  be  only  the  third  published  record  of  the  Blue  Gros- 
beak in  the  Louisville  region,  the  previous  observations,  both  in  Jefferson 
County,  being  of  single  birds  seen,  respectively,  by  Roderic  W.  Sommers 
on  May  7,  1960  (Ky.  Warbler,  36:44,  1960)  and  by  Marley  Martin  on  May 
5,  1966  (Audubon  Field  Notes,  20:515,  1966).  So  far  as  I am  aware,  the 
observation  reported  here  seems  also  to  be  the  northernmost  summer  rec- 
ord of  this  species  in  Kentucky.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  this 
bird  increases  and  establishes  itself  as  a nesting  species  here,  as  it  appears 
now  to  be  doing  in  some  more  southerly  parts  of  Kentucky. — JOSEPH 
CROFT,  Louisville. 

PIGEON  HAWKS  IN  MARION  COUNTY 

Since  Mengel  in  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965)  mentions  few  spring  sight- 
ings of  the  Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  columbarius)  and  there  are  no  subse- 
quent published  records  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  record  an  experience  of  mine  which  took  place  in  the  Highview  com- 
munity, Marion  County,  April  13,  1966. 

As  I was  driving  slowly  along  a tree-lined  country  road,  with  open 
fields  on  either  side,  a small  hawk  came  into  view;  it  was  perched  on 
a tree  limb,  just  about  80-100  feet  ahead  of  the  car.  The  bird  sat  motion- 
less, affording  me  a good  opportunity  to  study  its  size,  heavily  streaked 
breast,  dark  back,  and  banded  tail.  I studied  the  bird  with  my  7x50 
binoculars  from  the  car  window.  Upon  satisfying  myself  that  the  bird 
was  a Pigeon  Hawk,  I decided  to  make  it  fly  to  observe  flight  silhouette 
and  pattern.  The  bird  remained  motionless,  even  though  I opened  the 
car  door,  stood  outside,  and  set  up  my  35x  scope.  The  hawk  remained 
sphinx-like  for  several  minutes,  then  flew  about  100  yards  to  another 
tree,  thus  affording  further  observation.  When  the  hawk  departed,  it 
flew  in  a northward  direction. 
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My  venture  down  this  road  was  prompted  by  an  earlier  conversation 
with  a lady  in  a country  store.  She  suggested  that  I go  to  their  farm  and 
speak  to  her  husband  about  my  interest  in  locating  nesting  hawks.  I 
followed  her  advice.  When  I reached  the  farm,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
shooting  a small  hawk  only  the  day  before.  He  said  it  was  probably  in 
the  same  location  where  it  had  dropped.  At  my  insistence  he  agreed  to 
take  me  to  the  bird;  we  ended  up  only  about  100  yards  from  my  earlier 
hawk  sighting.  My  astonishment  was  readily  apparent  when  we  located 
the  hawk,  with  a neat  hole  in  its  head,  and  more  so  when  I identified  it 
as  a Pigeon  Hawk. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  weather  on  April  12  and  13  had 
been  rather  unsettled,  with  the  sky  dark  and  overcast.  There  were  periods 
of  mist  and  rain.  It  is  quite  possible  that  what  I observed  was  a halt  in| 
the  migration  because  of  these  weather  conditions.  I noted  that  many 
newly  arrived  birds  were  in  the  area,  including  two  Ring-billed  Gulls 
(Larus  delawarensis)  in  a field. 

The  dead  hawk  is  now  in  my  possession  and  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  University  of  Louisville  for  its  study  collection.  — KENNETH  H. 
DUBKE,  Hodgenville. 

BIRDS  RECORDED  AT  OUR  SPRING  OUTING 
AT  BOWLING  GREEN 
April  15-16,  1967 

Many  of  our  K.  O.  S.  members  have  wanted  a complete  list  of  our 
finds  at  the  spring  outing.  Therefore,  we  are  printing  it  below.  Dr.  Gor- 
don Wilson,  compiler  of  the  list,  made  the  following  comments: 

“In  spite  of  the  lake’s  being  so  low  on  April  15,  our  21  species  of 
water  birds  is  a rather  good  average,  far  below  our  best,  in  1956 — 37 
species — but  about  normal  for  most  recent  years.  Nothing  spectacular  oc- 
curred among  these  water  species,  however. 

“Among  land  birds  for  April  15  and  16,  fourteen  species  broke  a 
lot  of  records: 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  on  April  15  and  the  Black-billed  on  April 
16  broke  all  previous  records  of  early  arrival.  The  following 
species  were  from  3 to  10  days  ahead  of  previous  averages  of 
arrival  dates,  back  to  1917:  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  Catbird, 
Solitary  Vireo,  Orange-crowned  Warbler,  Rose-breasted  Gros- 
beak, and  Indigo  Bunting. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  had  remained  a week  and  more  past  its  usual 
departure  date.” 

Starred  species  were  added  the  second  day,  at  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell 
Starr’s  Farm,  Brigadoon,  south  of  Glasgow.  Horned  Grebe,  Pied-billed 
Grebe,  Green  Heron,  Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  American  Bittern, 
Mallard,  Blue-winged  Teal,  Shoveler,  Ring-necked  Duck,  Lesser  Scaup, 
Hooded  Merganser,  Turkey  Vulture,  Black  Vulture,  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk*,  Cooper’s  Hawk*,  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Broad- 
winged Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bobwhite,  American  Coot,  Killdeer, 
American  Woodcock,  Common  Snipe,  Upland  Plover,  Spotted  Sandpiper, 
Solitary  Sandpiper,  Greater  Yellowlegs,  Lesser  Yellowlegs,  Pectoral 
Sandpiper,  Mourning  Dove,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Black-billed  Cuckoo*, 
Great  Horned  Owl,  Chimney  Swift,  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird*,  Belt- 
ed Kingfisher,  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Red-bellied 
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Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Eastern  Kingbird,  Great  Crested  Fly- 
catcher*, Eastern  Phoebe,  Horned  Lark,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Barn 
Swallow,  Purple  Martin,  Blue  Jay,  Common  Crow,  Carolina  Chickadee, 
Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch*,  Winter  Wren*,  Bewick’s 
Wren,  Carolina  Wren,  Mockingbird,  Catbird,  Brown  Thrasher,  Robin, 
Wood  Thrush*,  Hermit  Thrush*,  Gray-cheeked  Thrush*,  Eastern  Blue- 
bird, Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet*,  Loggerhead  Shrike, 
Starling,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  Solitary  Vireo,  Red- 
eyed Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Black-and-white  Warbler*,  Prothonotary 
Warbler,  Tennessee  Warbler*,  Orange-crowned  Warbler*,  Nashville 
Warbler*,  Yellow  Warbler,  Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-thoated  Green  War- 
bler*, Cerulean  Warbler,  Yellow-throated  Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Lou- 
isiana Waterthrush,  Kentucky  Warbler*,  Yellowthroat,  Hooded  Warbler*, 
House  Sparrow,  Eastern  Meadowlark,  Redwinged  Blackbird,  Orchard 
Oriole,  Common  Grackle,  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  Summer  Tanager*, 
Cardinal,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak*,  Indigo  Bunting*,  American  Gold- 
finch, Rufous-sided  Towhee,  Savannah  Sparrow*,  Grasshopper  Sparrow, 
Slate-colored  Junco,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow.  Total 
for  the  two  days,  112  species.  Approximately  60  members  of  the  K.  O .S. 
participated  in  these  field  trips. 

FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  13-15,  1967 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  opened  its  44th  annual  fall 
meeting  at  Rough  River  State  Park,  Falls  of  Rough,  Kentucky  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1967. 

President  Herbert  E.  Shadowen  opened  the  Friday-evening  session 
with  a welcome  to  members  and  guests  and  an  explanation  of  field  trips 
for  Saturday.  The  program  consisted  of  papers  prepared  by  K.  O.  S.  mem- 
bers from  field  observations  and  studies  during  the  year.  The  papers 
were:  “The  Henslow’s  Sparrow”  by  Kenneth  P.  Able;  “Observations  on 
the  Blue  Grosbeak”  by  Willard  Gray;  “The  Nest  of  the  Black-billed 
Cuckoo”  by  Howard  P.  Jones;  “The  Nest  of  the  Least  Tern”  by  F.  W. 
Stamm;  and  “Feeding  Habits  of  the  Starling”  by  H.  E.  Shadowen.  All 
papers  except  Dr.  Shadowen’s  were  accompanied  by  slides.  These  excel- 
lent papers,  showing  the  real  contribution  K.  O.  S.  members  are  making 
to  the  knowledge  of  bird  life  in  Kentucky,  were  heard  with  interest  and 
pride  by  the  group. 

After  the  session,  most  of  the  group  stayed  to  join  a meeting  of  The 
Nature  Conservancy  and  hear  a talk  by  wildlife  artist  Ray  Harm. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  members  divided  into  three  parties  for 
field  trips.  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  led  one  party  on  trails  around  the  lodge; 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland  headed  a group  which  toured  the  Noland  farm  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake;  and  Dr.  Shadowen  led  a party  in  the  area  near  the 
Falls  of  Rough. 

Dr.  Shadowen  opened  the  general  business  meeting  at  3:00  p.m.  on 
Saturday.  A motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  1966  minutes  and 
approve  the  minutes  as  published  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler  was  sec- 
onded and  carried.  The  treasurer,  Barbara  Burns  Ruff,  summarized  the 
treasurer’s  report  (a  complete  copy  of  which  is  attached).  She  reported 
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182  regular  members,  24  contributing  members,  11  student  members  and 
17  corresponding  members.  A motion  to  accept  the  treasurer’s  report  was 
made,  seconded,  and  carried. 

The  president  then  called  for  committee  reports. 

Mr.  Leonard  Brecher,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Preservation 
of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  reported  this  project  to  be  moving  steadily  along. 
The  Indiana  legislature  has  chosen  a committee  to  work  with  a similar 
one  to  be  appointed  by  the  next  Kentucky  legislature  toward  the  bi- 
state park,  already  supported  by  the  park  commissioners  and  governors 
of  both  states  and  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  sen- 
ators from  both  states  are  also  still  working  through  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  have  the  site  declared  a national  monument,  so  that  in 
one  way  or  the  other  the  preservation  of  the  area  appears  certain. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm  was  asked  to  comment  concerning  The  Kentucky 
Warbler  and  the  nesting  study  which  the  K.  O.  S.  is  continuing  in  co- 
operation with  the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology.  In  con- 
nection with  the  nesting  study,  she  said  that  the  past  year  is  expected 
to  be  a banner  one,  and  advised  members  who  have  records  not  yet 
turned  in  that  they  may  still  obtain  cards  from  any  of  the  area  coordi- 
nators. She  also  suggested  that  the  record  cards  be  prepared  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  in  the  state.  Concerning  the  Warbler, 
Mrs.  Stamm  reminded  the  Society  that  this  publication  is  what  the  mem- 
bers make  it  and  that  as  editor  she  will  appreciate  receiving  any  reports 
of  observations  or  studies.  She  also  noted  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  had  been  sent  a copy  of  the  issue  containing  the  study  on  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  (February,  1967). 

Mr.  Brecher  moved  that  the  Society  recognize  the  general  excellence 
of  the  Warbler  and  express  appreciation  for  the  publication  of  the  nest- 
ing records  in  the  August,  1967,  issue.  The  president  commended  Mrs. 
Stamm,  the  editor,  and  the  assistant  editor,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  for  the  con- 
sistently high  quality  of  the  publication. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Board  that  the  1968  spring 
meeting  be  held  in  Bowling  Green  on  the  week-end  following  the  K.E.A. 
meeting  was  accepted,  as  was  the  Board’s  recommendation  that  the 
1968  fall  meeting  be  held  at  Natural  Bridge  State  Park  on  the  first 
week-end  in  October. 

The  president  reported  the  appointment  of  a committee,  composed 
of  A.  L.  Powell,  chairman,  and  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary by-law  changes  to  provide  for  family  membership  in  the  K.O.S. 
Notice  of  this  proposed  change  is  to  be  submitted  to  members  prior  to 
the  1968  spring  meeting. 

The  president  reported  the  action  of  the  Executive  Board  in  making 
plans  for  a state-wide  list  of  birds  to  be  compiled  by  the  Beckham  Bird 
Club  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Monroe,  Jr.  The  list,  in  bar-graph  form, 
is  to  be  based  on  records,  through  1967,  of  species  found  within  the 
state,  the  dates  within  which  each  species  has  been  found,  and  nesting 
records.  Members  having  records,  outside  those  found  in  Mengel’s 
Birds  of  Kentucky,  should  send  them  to  Dr.  Monroe  at  the  University  of 
Louisville.  The  president  noted  that  the  proposed  lists  of  birds  to  be 
found  in  the  several  Kentucky  state  parks,  a project  under  discussion 
by  the  Society  for  some  time,  could  be  based  on  this  state-wide 
compilation. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stamm  brought  to  the  Society’s  attention  the  imminent 
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destruction  of  the  Red  River  Gorge  through  the  proposed  construction 
of  a dam  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  suggested  that  the  members, 
as  an  organization  and  as  individuals,  should  make  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent this,  especially  through  letters  expressing  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction to  Senators  Cooper  and  Morton.  The  president  requested  that 
Mr.  Stamm  draw  up  a resolution  reflecting  the  organization’s  opposition 
to  present  to  the  Saturday  evening  meeting.  Mr.  Stamm  agreed  to  do  so, 
and  requested  and  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  for  the 
drafting  of  such  a resolution.  Dr.  Roger  Barbour,  who  voiced  doubt 
that  expressions  of  opposition  were  too  late  and  suggested  that  the  reso- 
lution include  alternatives  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  proposal,  was  also 
appointed  to  the  Resolution  Committee. 

The  president  asked  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee.  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Croft,  chairman,  gave  the  report  of  the  committee,  whose 
other  members  were  Howard  P.  Jones  and  Dr.  Clell  T.  Peterson.  The 
committee  proposed  as  nominees  the  following  persons  for  the  various 
posts: 

President — Dr.  H.  E.  Shadowen 

Vice-President — Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  , 

Recording  Secretary — Willard  Gray 

Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer — Donald  Summerfield 

Councillors  for  1967-1969 — Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Dr.  Ray  Nall 

Mr.  Croft  noted  that  councillors  whose  terms  have  not  expired  are 
Mr.  A.  L.  Powell  and  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Reece.  It  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
carried  that  the  nominations  be  closed  and  that  the  secretary  cast  a 
unanimous  ballot  for  the  slate. 

Mr.  Brecher  moved  a vote  of  appreciation  to  the  retiring  officers 
for  their  year’s  work,  and  also  a vote  of  appreciation  for  the  fine 
papers  given  at  the  Friday  evening  session,  both  of  which  motions 
carried  with  applause. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  lodge  dining  room. 
It  was  highlighted  by  the  presentation  of  a cake  and  birthday  greetings 
in  song  to  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  on  his  79th  birthday. 

At  the  after-dinner  meeting,  Dr.  Shadowen  introduced  the  new  of- 
ficers. Mrs.  Stamm  told  the  group  of  the  Audubon  exhibit  scheduled 
for  Locust  Grove,  the  restored  home  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  for  De- 
cember 1 through  December  10.  The  exhibit,  sponsored  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Locust  Grove  in  cooperation  with  K.O.S.  and  which 
Mrs.  Irvin  Abell  and  Mrs.  Stamm  have  coordinated,  will  consist  of 
original  Audubon  publications,  sketches,  colorful  folio  prints,  etc.  Lec- 
tures are  scheduled  December  2-3,  one  by  Waldemar  Fries,  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  tracing  the  original  editions  of  the  Audubon  prints. 

The  president  expressed  the  regret  of  the  members  at  the  absence 
of  two  valued  members  usually  present  at  the  fall  meeting,  Mr.  Albert 
F.  Ganier  and  Mr.  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens.  He  thanked  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  V.  Noland  for  allowing  the  Society  to  take  advantage  of  the  good 
birding  on  their  lakeside  farm. 

The  bird  list  for  the  day  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson. 

The  following  resolution,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Stamm,  Wilson,  and 
Barbour,  expressing  the  Society’s  opposition  to  the  dam  on  the  Red  River, 
was  read: 

“Whereas,  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  authorized 

to  construct  a multi-purpose  dam  in  the  lower  reaches  of  Red 
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River  Gorge  near  Clay  City,  Powell  County,  Kentucky;  and 
Whereas,  said  impoundment  would  destroy  one  of  the  few  wild 
rivers  and  its  attendant  flora  and  fauna  and  seriously  impair  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  inundate  the  present  scenic  drive  which  is  utilized 
by  thousands  of  visitors  annually;  and 

Whereas,  the  topography  is  such  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to 
construct  an  equivalent  scenic  drive;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  alternative  sites  for  dams  to  supply  water  to 
down-river  cities;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  alternative  methods  for  protecting  cities  and 
towns  in  the  lower  Red  River  Valley  from  flooding, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

That  the  proposed  construction  of  said  dam  be  held  in  abeyance 
pending  an  impartial  investigation  of  values  and  alternatives. 
Further  be  it  resolved  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Society,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Society  be  in- 
structed to  send  copies  of  the  resolution  to  Kentucky  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers.” 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stamm,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Monroe,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Stamm  then  introduced  the  evening’s  speaker,  Dr.  Harvey  I. 
Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Illinois.  Dr.  Fisher,  who  has  spent  many  years  on  a study  of 
the  Laysan  Albatross,  gave  a fascinating  lecture,  accompanied  by  slides, 
on  his  experiences,  experiments,  and  findings  in  work  with  this  species 
on  Sand  and  Eastern  Islands,  the  two  islands  together  known  as  Midway. 

After  some  birding  in  the  park  area  on  Sunday  morning  by  indi- 
viduals and  small  groups,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marquita  P.  Gillenwater 
Recording  Secretary 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  FALL  MEETING,  1967 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Shadowen  and  children,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson. 

FRANKFORT:  Miss  Louise  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Jones  and 
Joel  Jones,  Miss  Pinkie  May  Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Ringo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forest  Smith. 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  and  Molly 
Gillenwater. 

GREENVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brizendine,  Charles  Dyer,  Ed  Dyer. 

LA  CENTER:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Gray. 

LEXINGTON:  Dr.  Roger  Barbour,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Carl 
Ernst,  Mrs.  Lida  Feck,  Dr.  Richard  Keuhne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
M.  Reece,  Jr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Douglas  Ruff. 
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LOUISVILLE:  Kenneth  Able,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Alford,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Austin  Bloch,  Miss  Janet  Borders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Miss  Amy  Deane,  Mrs. 
Harry  H.  Hummel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Mrs.  Martha 
Jordan,  Miss  Janice  Lewis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Miss  Dorothy 
Peil,  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  Miss  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick W.  Stamm. 

MACEO:  Lawanda  Elliot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Powell,  George  Ray, 
Mrs.  Wallace  Whalen. 

MADISONVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Hancock,  Darrell  and  Greg 
Hancock. 

MURRAY:  Miss  Evelyn  Cole,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Hancock,  Edwin 
Larson,  Dr.  Raymond  Nall,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson,  Ed  Ray. 
OWENSBORO:  Frank  Abrams,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Wilson. 

RICHMOND:  Ronald  Houp,  Mrs.  Alvin  McGlasson,  James  Wallace,  A. 
L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

SHELBYVILLE:  Mrs.  Ben  Allen  Thomas. 

STURGIS:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mickey  Buzzard. 

VALLEY  STATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Summerfield,  Don  Summer- 
field,  Jr. 

CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  I.  Fisher. 
DYERSBURG,  TENNESSEE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.:  Oakes  Plimpton. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


October  14,  1967 
GENERAL  FUND 

Bank  balance  as  shown  by  last  report,  dated  October  14,  1966 

Receipts 


Annual  Membership  Dues  for  1967:  $730.50 

182  Regular  members  @ $3.00  $546.00 

24  Contributing  members  @ $5.00  120.00 

11  Student  members  @ $2.00  22.00 

17  Corresponding  members  @ $2.50  42.50 

Annual  Membership  Dues  for  1966,  Paid  Late:  15.00 

5 Regular  members  @ $3.00  15.00 

Life  Membership  Payments  12.50 

Interest  Income,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Association  (Endowment  Fund)  32.38 

Contributions  to  Gordon  Wilson  Fund 

for  Ornithology  10.00 

Sale  of  Publications  3.20 

Sale  of  Sleeve  Patches  17.40 

Sale  of  Checklists  20.87 

Receipts,  Fall  Meeting,  October,  1966  283.00 

Receipts,  Spring  Meeting,  April,  1967  192.00 

Total  Receipts  

TOTAL  


$ 624.64 


1,316.85 

$1,941.49 
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Disbursements 

Printing  Costs,  The  Kentucky  Warbler  678.66 

Postage,  including  mailing  The  Kentucky  Warbler  51.06 

Original  Prints  for  the  Warbler  (to  Larry  Spitzer)  8.00 
Envelopes  (for  mailing  Warbler,  meeting  notices)....  8.75 

Mailing  Labels  1.75 

Rubber  Stamp  2.83 

State  of  Kentucky,  Corporation  Filing  Fee  2.00 

Transfer  to  the  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  10.00 

Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund  12.50 

Return  of  Overpayment  of  Dues  2.00 

Dues,  The  Nature  Conservancy  5.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  October,  1966  255.40 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  April,  1967  138.00 

Total  Disbursements  1,175.95  1,175.95 

Balance  on  hand,  First  Security  National 

Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Lexington  $ 765.54 

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  14,  1966  $1,083.53 

Seven  (7)  full-paid  shares  in  the  above  700.00 

Total  balance  in  Fund,  October  14,  1966  $1,783.53 

Receipts 

Interest  on  full-paid  shares  32.38 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  49.86 

Total  receipts  82.24 

TOTAL  $1,865.77 

Disbursements 
Transfer  of  interest  on  full-paid  shares  to 

General  Fund  32.38 

Total  disbursements  32.38 

Total  balance  in  Fund,  October  14,  1967  1,833.39 

TOTAL  $1,865.77 

Total  Assets 

Seven  (7)  full-paid  shares  700.00 

Savings  Account  balance,  October  14,  1966  1,083.53 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  49.86 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  October  14,  1967  ..  1,833.39  $1,833.39 

GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 
Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association,  October  14,  1966  874.32 

Receipts 

Contributions,  1967  10.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  41.04 

Total  Receipts  51.04 

TOTAL  $ 925.36 
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Disbursements 


None 

Total  balance  in  Fund,  October  14,  1967  $ 925.36 

Principal  Fund  678.00 

Accumulated  interest  247.36 

TOTAL  925:36 

BALANCE  SHEET 
October  14,  1967 

Assets: 

Cash  in  General  Fund  $ 765.54 

Endowment  Fund  1,833.39 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  925.36 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $3,524.29 


Barbara  Burns  Ruff 
Treasurer 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  62) 

BALD  EAGLE  BROCHURE 

A new  brochure,  “Bald  Eagles  in  Land  Between  the  Lakes,”  written 
by  Clell  T.  Peterson  and  printed  by  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  con- 
tains useful  information  on  status,  behavior,  distribution,  identification, 
and  where  and  when  to  see  these  large  birds.  The  pamphlet  is  intended 
for  distribution  to  interested  visitors  at  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 
Project.  The  K.O.S.  is  proud  of  the  many  eagle  records  and  studies  Dr. 
Peterson  has  made  for  this  section  of  Kentucky,  also. 

* * * * 

STATE  BIRD  LIST 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  is  making  plans  for  a state- 
wide list  of  birds,  to  be  in  bar-graph  form,  and  to  include  the  dates 
within  which  each  species  has  been  found.  President  Herbert  Shadowen 
suggested  the  list  be  compiled  by  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  (Louisville 
Chapter)  in  cooperation  with  K.O.S.  members  across  the  state  and 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

Members  having  earlier  or  later  dates  of  bird  records  than  those 
listed  in  Birds  of  Kentucky  (Mengel,  1965)  are  urged  to  send  them  to 
Dr.  Monroe,  Department  of  Biology,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  40208.  The  list  is  to  be  based  on  records  through  1967. 

* * * * 

K.O.S.  IN  THE  NEWS 

K.O.S.  has  recently  made  the  news  in  the  unexpected  area  of  Army 
journalism.  An  article  in  the  October  6 issue  of  the  Fort  Knox  newspaper 
described  the  bird  studies  there  of  two  of  our  members,  Lt.-Col.  Austin 
R.  Lawrence  and  Spec.  4 Joseph  E.  Croft.  A condensed  version  of  the 
story  was  later  carried  in  Army  Times.  Colonel  Lawrence  has  since 
been  reassigned  to  the  Military  District  of 
him  well  in  his  new  assignment. 
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Young  Great  Horned  Owl  at  Nest.  Photograph  by  Terry  Snell 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

OUR  COVER 

The  photograph  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  features  a 
nestling  of  a species  for  which  Kentucky  has  few  actual  breeding  rec- 
ords— the  Great  Horned  Owl. 

In  his  paper  in  this  issue  Donald  Boarman  reports  on  the  observa- 
tion of  this  bird  and  the  food  contents  found  within  the  nest.  The  photo- 
graph is  by  Terry  Snell. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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CONNECTICUT  WARBLERS  IN  THE 
LOUISVILLE  AREA  IN  AUTUMN 

Kenneth  P.  Able 


The  Connecticut  Warbler  (Oporornis  agilis)  has  been  found  to  be 
a rare  but  regular  transient  in  the  Louisville  area  in  spring.  This  is  to  be 
expected,  since  the  major  portion  of  its  northward  migration  route  lies 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  However,  the  autumn  migration  route  of  the 
species  is  primarily  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  presumably  very  few 
individuals  retracing  the  spring  route.  Prior  to  fall,  1967,  there  were 
only  several  doubtful  sight  records  to  attest  to  the  species’  occurrence 
in  Kentucky  in  autumn,  plus  Beckham’s  record  of  a fall  specimen,  pre- 
sent location  unknown,  which  he  identified  as  this  species  (Mengel, 
Birds  of  Kentucky,  1965,  p.  426). 

On  September  22,  1967,  I flushed  a Connecticut  Warbler  from  the 
ground  in  an  area  of  dense,  shrubby  undergrowth  in  Caperton’s  Swamp, 
Jefferson  County.  The  bird  landed  in  a low  bush  no  further  than  15  feet 
from  me  and  sat  motionless  for  almost  a minute.  It  then  flew  into  the 
lower  branches  of  a small  tree,  where  it  was  collected.  Upon  examina- 
tion the  specimen  (University  of  Louisville  3686)  proved  to  be  an  adult 
female  in  slightly  fat  condition.  The  bird  exhibited  a wide,  complete 
eye-ring,  and  a brown  hood;  its  wing  measured  71  mm. 

On  the  nights  of  October  5-6  and  6-7,  1967,  moderate  numbers  of 
migrating  birds  were  killed  at  the  WHAS-TV  tower,  Floyd  County,  In- 
diana. John  G.  Morris,  a graduate  student  in  the  Biology  Department 
of  the  University  of  Louisville,  collected  78  birds  at  this  tower  on  the 
morning  of  October  7,  including  a Connecticut  Warbler.  The  specimen 
is  now  in  the  University  of  Louisville  collection  (U.L.  3689).  This  bird 
was  also  a female  and  was  very  fat.  It  had  a wide,  complete,  whitish 
eye-ring,  and  its  wing  measured  69  mm.  The  wing  measurements  of 
both  of  these  individuals  are  greater  than  maximum  measurements 
given  by  Lanyon  and  Bull  (Bird-Banding,  38:185-194,  1967)  for  either 
Mourning  Warblers  (Oporornis  Philadelphia)  or  MacGillivray’s  War- 
blers (O.  tolmiei). 

These  records  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Connecticut  Warbler  is  not 
as  rare  in  Kentucky  in  fall  as  might  have  been  supposed.  The  species 
is  secretive  and  easily  overlooked  unless  one  makes  a thorough  search 
for  it.  Some  of  the  sight  records  from  previous  years  may  well  be  valid, 
but  they  remain  unacceptable  due  to  the  lack  of  verifying  details  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  in  identifying  individuals  of  this  species  group 
in  the  fall.  Future  sight  records  should  be  made  with  extreme  caution 
and  submitted  with  full  details. 

Since  the  species  should  be  watched  for  during  fall  migration,  some 
remarks  on  field  identification  of  the  species  may  be  in  order.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mourning  Warblers,  particularly  females  and  im- 
matures,  frequently  show  a white  eye-ring  in  the  fall.  This  eye-ring  is 
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usually  incomplete,  being  broken  both  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  eye. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  complete,  as  it  is  in  one  male  individual  in 
the  University  of  Louisville  collection  that  was  originally  misidentified 
as  a Connecticut  Warbler.  Thus  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  eye-ring 
is  in  no  way  a conclusive  factor  in  identifying  these  birds.  This  problem 
is  further  confounded  by  the  fact  that  the  MacGillivray’s  Warbler,  which 
is  of  casual  occurrence  in  the  East,  normally  shows  at  least  a broken 
eye-ring  in  both  sexes.  The  eye-rings  of  Connecticut  Warblers  are  con- 
sistently wider  than  those  of  either  Mourning  or  MacGillivray’s  War- 
blers and  are  thus  more  obvious  under  field  conditions.  Due  to  their 
greater  width  they  lend  a slightly  different  overall  aspect  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bird  which  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  field. 

In  breeding  aspect,  the  males  of  both  Connecticut  and  Mourning 
Warblers  have  gray  hoods.  The  hood  of  the  female  Connecticut  Warbler 
tends  to  be  browner  than  that  of  the  female  Mourning  Warbler.  In  fall. 
Mourning  Warblers  tend  to  retain  their  grayer  hoods,  while  those  of 
Connecticut  Warblers  are  usually  quite  brownish.  In  addition,  female 
Mourning  Warblers  often  largely  lose  their  gray  throats  in  fall  or  show 
a wide  area  of  gradual  merging  of  breast  and  belly  color.  Female  and 
immature  Connecticut  Warblers  often  have  a lighter  throat  but  nearly 
always  retain  a sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  hood  and  the  yellow  of  the  belly.  This  often  gives  the  appearance 
of  a brownish  stain  across  the  breast. 

The  standard  field  guides  often  mention  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
under  tail-coverts  in  relation  to  the  rectrices  in  the  two  species.  The 
Connecticut  Warbler  has  a shorter  tail  than  does  the  Mourning  Warbler 
and  the  under  tail-coverts  often  reach  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  In 
the  Mourning  Warbler  they  often  extend  no  more  than  half  way  to  the 
tail  tip  and  usually  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  distance.  However, 
there  is  marked  variation  in  this  character  and  it  is  obviously  of  limited 
usefulness  in  the  field. 

The  Connecticut  Warbler  is  a slightly  larger  bird  than  the  Mourning 
Warbler,  and  in  my  experience,  is  more  inclined  to  forage  on  the  ground. 
When  flushed  from  the  ground  or  low  in  the  shrubbery  it  characteris- 
tically flies  to  a low  perch  and  sits  there  quietly  for  a considerable  period 
of  time.  Usually,  when  they  leave  this  perch,  they  fly  a considerable  dis- 
tance and  are  thus  difficult  to  re-locate.  I have  noticed  on  several  oc- 
casions that  when  perched,  after  being  flushed,  the  species  has  a habit 
of  cocking  its  tail  nervously  in  the  manner  of  a wren.  How  character- 
istic of  the  species  this  habit  is,  I do  not  know. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  established  that  the  Connecticut  Warbler 
migrates  through  Kentucky  in  autumn.  The  extent  of  this  migration  re- 
mains unknown,  largely  due  to  difficulties  in  identifying  the  species  and 
its  secretive  nature.  Field  observers  should  be  aware  of  its  occurrence 
and  watch  carefully  for  it.  The  collection  of  specimens  is  desirable  in 
order  to  certainly  determine  its  exact  fall  status,  but  carefully  made 
sight  records  should  be  submitted  with  full  details. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

Donald  Boarman 

On  March  18,  1967,  while  driving  a much-frequented  country  road, 
near  Habit,  Daviess  County,  I happened  to  notice  a rather  bulky  object 
in  the  branches  of  an  American  elm.  After  pulling  off  the  road  and  ex- 
amining the  object  through  binoculars,  I found  it  to  be  the  nest  of  a 
Great  Horned  Owl  (Bubo  virginianus)  containing  an  adult  bird. 

When  I returned  the  following  weekend  with  Terry  Snell,  a photo- 
grapher friend,  we  were  disappointed  not  to  see  the  adult  birds,  but  we 
could  plainly  see  a young  owl  standing  in  the  center  of  the  nest.  We  im- 
mediately approached  the  nest,  hoping  to  be  met  by  the  protesting  par- 
ents. 

The  nest-tree  was  a medium-sized  American  elm,  located  in  a drain- 
age stream  connecting  several  cultivated  fields.  The  entire  stream  was 
lined  mostly  with  willows  and  blackberry  bushes.  The  nest  site  was  in 
plain  view  of  the  road  and  less  than  one-fourth  mile  from  three  houses, 
also  in  view.  Less  than  300  yards  from  the  nest  a group  of  boys  were 
playing.  It  seemed  a rather  unusual  place  for  this  secretive  bird  to 
build  its  nest. 

We  climbed  to  the  nest,  which  was  only  25  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  we  took  a series  of  photographs  of  the  nest  with  the  young  bird. 
The  owlet  was  judged  to  be  about  six  weeks  old,  as  the  primaries  were 
well  developed,  and  the  contour  feathers  covered  nearly  all  evidence 
of  down. 

After  snapping  its  beak  a few  times  the  owlet  backed  out  of  the 
nest  onto  one  of  the  supporting  branches.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  nest. 

The  nest  was  constructed  of  various  sized  sticks  and  rather  loosely 
assembled.  The  outer  diameter  measured  20  inches  and  the  height  nine 
inches.  There  was  no  inner  cavity  to  speak  of,  as  it  had  been  filled 
with  mud,  large  quantities  of  brown-colored  down,  possibly  from  the 
mother  owl’s  breast,  and  particles  of  food  remains.  The  mud  had  ap- 
parently been  brought  by  accident,  being  picked  up  by  the  adult  birds 
as  they  dropped  to  the  ground  for  prey.  Also,  an  unhatched  egg  was  in 
the  nest. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  some  of  the  articles  of  food  lodged 
in  the  nest,  and  we  came  up  with  the  following  list:  Mourning  Dove 
(Zenaidura  macroura),  Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata),  Eastern  Meadow- 
lark (Sturnella  magna),  Common  Grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula),  Cardinal 
(Richmondena  cardinalis),  Rufous-sided  Towhee  (Pipilo  erythrophthal- 
mus),  Eastern  Cottontail  (Sylvilagus  floridamis),  skulls  of  six  uniden- 
tified mice,  two  Meadow  Voles  (Microtus  pennsylvanicus),  and  one  very 
lively  roach. 

Approximately  three  days  following  this  investigation  I found  the 
nest  empty,  but  no  evidence  of  violence  was  discovered.  Perhaps  the 
young  owl  found  a new  place  of  concealment.  This  species  nests  early, 
and  assuming  my  estimate  of  its  age  to  be  fairly  close,  it  would  indicate 
the  eggs  were  laid  about  mid- January. 

Apparently  not  much  study  has  been  conducted  on  the  Great  Horned 
Owl  in  Kentucky,  that  is,  as  far  as  nesting  habits  and  food  preferences 
are  concerned.  This  prime  reason  here,  I think,  is  due  to  the  nocturnal 
habits  of  the  bird. 
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MID-WINTER  BIRD  COUNT 
1967-1968 

Again  we  present  the  summary  of  the  17  Mid-Winter  Bird  Counts 
taken  with  the  help  of  102  members.  A very  good  survey  it  is,  consider- 
ing the  sleet,  snowstorms,  and  unusually  cold  weather  hampering  those 
who  waited  until  the  last  weekend  of  the  year  before  taking  their  counts. 
Fewer  species  appear  on  the  tabulation  than  in  recent  years,  but  the 
number  of  individual  birds  is  much  higher  than  last  year’s  count  by 
more  than  two  and  one-half  million.  The  large  blackbird  roost  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  is  responsible  ;for  this  increase.  One  hundred  and  four  species, 
3,221,761  individuals,  with  six  additional  species  during  the  count  period, 
appear  on  the  chart. 

On  looking  over  the  summary,  one  can  readily  see  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  Pine  Siskins,  the  small  number  of  Purple  Finches,  the  decrease 
in  Myrtle  Warblers,  and  the  virtual  absence  of  the  Red-breasted  Nut- 
hatch. However,  the  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  shows  a decided  increase, 
with  widespread  distribution,  and  large  numbers  at  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park  and  Louisville. 

This  count  is  special  in  a number  of  ways,  particularly  to  three  of 
our  members,  and  really  to  all  of  us.  We  note  with  pride  that  Dr.  Gordon 
Wilson  has  been  the  compiler  for  50  consecutive  mid-winter  bird  counts 
(see  Bowling  Green  notes),  with  the  first  of  these  appearing  in  Bird 
Lore  (Vol.  21,  No.  1,  1919).  Ercel  Kozee  writes  that  with  the  December 
1967  count,  he  will  have  completed  30  consecutive  surveys,  in  the  Willard 
area,  all  of  which  appear  in  the  Kentucky  Warbler.  Also,  we  note  that 
Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  had  his  first  Christmas  Census  (1918)  in  Bird  Lore 
(Vol.  21,  No.  1,  1919).  We  salute  you,  gentlemen! 

* * * # 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
diameter  circle,  center  junction  of  Highway  453  and  Mulberry  Flat 
Road;  lake  and  river  shores  30%,  fields  30%,  deciduous  woods  40%). — 
Dec.  22;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Partly  cloudy;  temp.  28°  to  26°;  wind  NW, 
8-12  m.p.h.  Thirteen  observers  in  four  parties.  Total  party-hours,  36  (19 
on  foot,  17  by  car);  total  party-miles,  188  (17  on  foot,  171  by  car).  Total, 
70  species,  5,579  individuals.— Bob  Baer,  Evelyn  Cole,  Eugene  Cypert, 
Mary  Louise  Cypert,  Willard  Gray,  Larry  Hood,  Chesley  Kemp,  Edwin 
Larson,  Kenneth  Leggett,  Ray  Nall,  Lawrence  Philpot,  Clell  Peterson 
(compiler),  Paul  Sturm. 

Notes  on  the  Land  Between  The  Lakes 

The  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (Gray,  Nall,  Peterson)  is  a first  for  the 
LBL  Christmas  Count. 

The  Osprey  was  reported  from  Kentucky  Dam  by  Mary  Louise 
Cypert.  Although  she  did  not  have  it  under  observation  for  more  than 
a few  moments,  she  was  certain  of  the  identification.  Kenneth  Leggett 
and  I observed  an  Osprey  over  Barkley  Lake,  in  the  Clay  Creek  area, 
on  November  24,  1967. 

Our  observers  at  the  dam  were  unable  to  pick  out  any  of  the  species 
Kenneth  Able  found  there  December  9-10.  Several  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  count  period,  Larry  Hood  observed  there  the  Glaucous 
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Gull  and  Black-legged  Kittiwake,  two  of  the  species  recorded  by  Able. 
These  two  birds  were  also  seen  on  December  27,  by  Mabel  and  Willard 
Gray. 

All  observers  were  greatly  struck  by  the  drastic  decline  in  numbers 
of  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  from  last  year’s  abundance. — C.  P. 

* * * * 

MURPHEY’S  POND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle, 
center  at  Fulgham;  including  points  along  the  western  edge  of  Murphey’s 
Pond,  Baltimore  Bottoms,  and  parts  of  the  Larry  Binford  Farm;  wooded 
area  30%,  farmland  40%,  swamp  20%,  overgrown  fields  10%). — Dec.  23; 
7^30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  temp.  18°  to  32°;  wind  5-10  m.p.h.  Three  observers 
in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  15 V2  (14  on  foot,  IV2  by  car);  total 
party-miles,  32  (7  on  foot,  25  by  car).  Total,  45  species,  1,192  individuals. 
— Chesley  Kemp,  Edwin  Larson  (compiler),  Kenneth  Leggett. 

Notes  on  the  Murphey’s  Pond  Count 

The  number  of  individuals  was  considerably  higher  than  last  year 
despite  the  colder  temperature.  Nine  new  species  were  also  added  to 
last  year’s  count.  The  ratio  of  Hairy  Woodpeckers — 15,  to  Downy  Wood- 
peckers— 5,  was  unique  even  for  the  area. — E.  L. 

* * * 

MARION  (same  areas  as  in  past  years). — Dec.  31;  5:00  a.m.  to  2:00 
p.m.;  temp.  38°  to  12°;  wind  calm  until  mid-morning.  A blizzard  started 
at  10:30  a.m.  and  lasted  the  rest  of  the  day;  thus  it  was  impossible  to 
cover  my  regular  route.  One  observer.  Total  party-hours,  9;  total  party- 
miles,  12  (5  on  foot,  7 by  car).  Total,  35  species,  about  1,250  individuals. — 
C.  L.  Frazer  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Marion  Count 

Two  or  more  Bald  Eagles  have  been  seen  fairly  regularly  near 
Dam  #50,  but  the  snow  storm  prevented  me  from  getting  there  and  I 
failed  to  record  any  for  the  count. — C.  F. 

* * * * 

MADISONVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
W.  W.  Hancock  Farm;  Elk  Creek,  Brown  Road,  Highway  892  and  Lake 
Pewee;  deciduous  woodlands  and  thickets  50%,  lake  shore  30%,  open 
fields  20%). — Dec.  31;  6:45  a.m.  to  4:15  p.m.  Heavy  overcast;  temp.  31° 
to  14°;  wind  NW,  1-12  m.p.h.  Ground  snow-covered;  lake  partially  frozen, 
about  4 hours  of  steady  snowfall.  Four  observers  in  one  party.  Total  party- 
hours,  9V2;  total  party-miles,  41  (6  on  foot,  35  by  car).  Total,  47  species, 
about  1,466  individuals. — Thomas  Brizendine,  Edwin  M.  Dyer,  Gregory 
Hancock,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Madisonville  Count 

The  cold  wind  and  driving  snow  apparently  interferred  with  our 
count  on  many  species.  Starlings  and  Common  Grackles  are  much  more 
common  than  the  count  would  indicate;  large  flocks  were  seen  both  be- 
fore and  after  our  count  day.  Golden-crowned  Kinglets,  too,  have  shown 
an  increase. 
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However,  the  Myrtle  Warbler  and  several  species  of  sparrows,  in- 
cluding the  White-throated,  are  relatively  scarce  this  season.  Strangely 
enough,  no  Eastern  Bluebirds  were  seen  during  the  period  of  study. 

The  Hermit  Thrush,  observed  at  Elk  Creek  during  a light  snowfall, 
sang  a beautiful  “whisper  song.” — J.  W.  H. 

* * * * 

PENNYRILE  FOREST  STATE  PARK  (Pennyrile  Lake,  deciduous 
and  pine  woods,  fields  within  the  park  area,  and  adjoining  farmlands; 
wooded  area  60%,  open  fields  15%,  farmland  10%,  lake  shore  15%), — 
Dec.  26;  6:45  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  temp.  19°  to  35°;  wind  NW,  1-7  m.p.h. 
Weather  variable,  overcast  early  and  snow  flurries;  later  clearing,  but 
partly  cloudy  in  afternoon;  finally  clearing  by  late  afternoon.  Three  ob- 
servers in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  18  V2;  total  party-miles,  34 
(13  on  foot,  21  by  car).  Total,  39  species,  about  6,918  individuals. — Willard 
Gray,  James  W.  Hancock  (compiler),  and  Chesiey  Kemp. 

Notes  on  the  Pennyrile  Count 

The  Golden  Eagle,  an  adult,  was  found  by  James  W.  Hancock  at  the 
golf  course  as  it  stood  near  the  carcass  of  a house  cat.  The  bird  was  sm> 
prisingly  unwary,  seemed  reluctant  to  fly  and  was  studied,  while  still 
on  the  ground,  at  about  50  feet!  The  golden-brown  neck  feathers,  dark 
plumage,  absence  of  white  in  the  wings  and  at  the  base,  of  the  tail,  the 
strong,  powerful  bill,  and  the  feathered  legs  all  were  noted.  This  is  the 
first  record  of  this  species  at  Pennyrile. — J.  W.  H. 

* * * * 

HENDERSON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
New  Courthouse). — Dec.  30;  7:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  temp.  20°  to  32°;  wind 
S,  0-3  m.p.h.  Light  haze  to  partly  cloudy,  ground  and  ponds  frozen  since 
Dec  24.  Seven  observers  in  four  parties.  Total  party-hours,  22  (17  on 
foot,  5 by  car);  total  party-miles,  51%  (7%  by  foot,  44  by  car).  Total,  47 
species,  about  2,627  individuals. — King  Benson,  Bob  Bolds,  Mrs.  Lora 
Clark,  Mrs.  Ross  Parsons,  William  H.  Rhoads,  William  P.  Rhoads  (com- 
piler), Virginia  Smith. 

Notes  on  the  Henderson  Count 

Our  species  count  is  below  that  of  other  years,  chiefly  because  our 
member  who  usually  works  the  river  could  not  go  this  year.  The  one 
Eastern  Bluebird  was  observed  by  the  Rhoads’  party. — W.  P.  R. 

* * * * 

SORGHO  (swamps,  open  fields,  and  woods,  including  the  Ed  Wilson 
Farm,  near  Sorgho,  but  began  count  at  Owensboro). — Dec.  29;  8:00  a.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  Five  observers  in  two  parties.  Total  party-hours,  12  (11  on 
foot,  1 by  car);  total  party-miles,  24  (8  on  foot,  16  by  car).  Total,  38 
species,  about  1,543  individuals. — Joe  Ford  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ray  R.  lies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Wilson. 

* * * * 

YELVINGTON  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Carpenter’s  and  Kingfisher  Lakes;  Elliot  Farm,  Stinnett  Road,  Pup 
Creek  and  Ohio  River  bottoms,  Boy  Scout  Camp,  Daviess  County  Game 
and  Fish  Farm;  fields,  pastures  and  roadside  ditches  40%,  deciduous 
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woods  25%,  lakes  and  river  20%,  yard  and  orchard  (feeding  shelf  area) 
15%). — Jan.  1;  6:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  -3°  to  12°;  wind  3-5  m.p.h. 
Cold  and  cloudy  in  morning,  becoming  clear  in  afternoon.  Eight  observers 
in  six  parties.  Total  party-hours,  26  (20  on  foot,  6 by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  48  (14  on  foot,  34  by  car).  Total,  55  species,  about  1,966  individ- 
uals.— Lawanda  Elliott,  Mike  Elliott,  Mildred  Powell,  A.  L.  Powell  (com- 
piler), Wilton  Powell,  Maudie  Ray,  George  Ray,  Bea  Whalen. 

Notes  on  the  Yelvington  Count 

The  extremely  low  temperature  was  a handicap  in  observation,  and 
the  mist  rising  on  the  Ohio  River  made  it  most  difficult  to  see  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  or  so  on  the  water. 

Part  of  our  census  area  includes  the  yards  and  feeders  of  our  neigh- 
borhood; and  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  we  found  19  species  of  birds 
in  the  A.  L.  Powell  yard,  19  in  the  Wallace  Whalen  yard,  and  15  in  the 
yard  of  Marvin  Ray.  Mrs.  Whalen  found  the  only  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, which  was  seen  from  her  window. 

I feel  that  the  sighting  of  one  male  and  two  female  Ring-necked 
Pheasants  in  the  Ohio  River  bottoms,  near  Maceo,  on  December  31  (the 
day  before  our  count),  by  Marvin  Ray  is  of  significance.  Lee  Nelson,  our 
area  biologist,  told  me  that  he  had  released  a fairly  large  number  of 
these  birds  (the  Korean  Ring-necked  Pheasant)  in  the  Lewisport,  Ken- 
tucky, area  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1967.  Since  these  birds  were  found 
several  miles  from  the  release  area,  it  shows  that  they  travel  some  dis- 
tance. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  number  of  Eastern  Bluebirds  (82)  and 
were  surprised  that  only  one  Common  Grackle  was  found. — A.  L.  P. 

* 

BOWLING  GREEN  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  cen- 
ter Three  Springs,  6 miles  south  of  Bowling  Green;  largely  area  covered 
since  1918:  farmlands  25%,  stream  banks  30%,  suburban  15%,  swamps 
and  woods  30%). — Dec.  21;  6:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  60°  to  68°;  wind 
SW,  10-15  m.p.h.  Unseasonably  mild.  Severe  rains  the  day  before  and 
just  after  the  count  ended,  then  a drop  of  38  degrees  in  temperature. 
Six  observers  in  four  parties.  Total  party-hours,  34  (10  on  foot,  24  by 
car).  Total  party-miles,  140  (30  on  foot,  110  by  car);  total,  58  species, 
about  3,001,488  individuals. — Hugh  Ages,  Floyd  Carter,  Robert  N.  Pace, 
Marvin  Russell,  Herbert  Shadowen,  Gordon  Wilson  (compiler).  (Three 
boys  went  along  for  the  trip:  Scott  Greeley,  Dwight  Russell,  and  Jeff 
Shadowen.) 

Notes  on  the  Bowling  Green  Count 

The  constant  wind  prevented  our  finding  normal  numbers  of  such 
species  as  kinglets  and  sparrows. 

Our  number  of  species — 58 — ties  with  our  highest  previous  number, 
but  some  of  our  species  this  year  were  barely  represented. 

The  Common  Snipe  is  wintering  here  along  a small  spring  branch, 
where  it  has  often  been  found  before. 

Species  not  found  but  normally  on  our  Christmas  Count  were  the 
Killdeer,  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  and  the  Bewick’s  Wren. 

The  greatest  thrill  of  the  day  came  when  one  of  our  parties  parked 
in  the  line  of  flight  from  the  largest  blackbird  roost  that  any  of  us  has 
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ever  seen.  We  have  been  watching  the  roost  for  two  weeks  and  trying 
all  sorts  of  methods  of  counting  or  estimating.  We  all  think  that  our 
estimate  of  3,000,000  is  actually  conservative.  A little  more  than  half 
the  birds  observed  closely  were  starlings;  the  others  were  about  equally 
divided  among  Redwinged  Blackbirds,  Rusty  Blackbirds,  and  Common 
Grackles.  Rather  oddly,  only  a few  Brown-headed  Cowbirds  were 
counted  among  some  flocks  feeding  in  pastures  and  cornfields. 

This  count  completed  the  fiftieth  year  for  the  area  surveyed.  In 
that  time  98  species  of  birds  have  been  recorded,  but  seventeen  of  them 
appear  on  only  one  count,  seven  more  on  only  two  counts.  Sixteen  species 
appear  on  every  count,  and  53  are  on  more  than  half  of  the  lists.  Some 
species  have  been  erratic,  especially  members  of  the  blackbird  group, 
with  few  or  none  in  one  winter  and  thousands  in  another  one.  Such 
species  as  the  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  and  the  Carolina  Wren  have 
had  ups  and  downs  because  of  severe  winters.  And  the  Eastern  Blue- 
bird has  gone  down  to  none  for  one  year  and  is  now  back  to  its  normal 
numbers  in  most  counts,  though  few  were  found  on  our  windy  day  this 
year. 

Since  I have  acted  as  compiler  for  the  Bowling  Green  counts  for 
fifty  years,  I feel  that  this  is  a good  time  to  retire  into  the  ranks  and 
work  under  another  compiler.  Therefore  I have  asked  Dr.  Herbert 
Shadowen,  professor  of  biology  at  Western  and  president  of  our  society, 
to  take  over  this  duty  hereafter.  Fortunately,  Dr.  L.  Y.  Lancaster  was 
able  to  join  us  for  part  of  the  day,  helping  round  out  the  half  century 
of  the  counts,  as  he  was  on  the  very  first  one  taken  here,  on  December 
23,  1918,  and  has  participated  in  38  of  the  50  counts.  I am  sure  that  our 
counters  will  cooperate  with  Dr.  Shadowen  to  make  our  future  counts 
even  better  than  any  of  the  last  half  century.  And  I take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  40-odd  people  who  have  shared  in  the  counts  since 
they  were  started. — Gordon  Wilson. 

* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (all  points  within  a 15-mile 
circle,  center  Turnhole  Bend,  and  including  every  section  of  the  park. 
Most  of  the  area  is  covered  with  second-growth  deciduous  forest;  open 
areas  around  the  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel,  the  Residential  Area,  and  Great 
Onyx  and  Crystal  Caves  were  also  visited;  one  party  took  Green  River 
from  Houchins  Ferry  to  Turnhole  Bend  but  were  rained  out). — Dec.  17; 
6:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  temp.  32°  to  50°;  wind  SW,  7-15  m.p.h.  Cloudy, 
then  a slow  rain,  with  a heavy  thundershower  just  as  the  various  parties 
were  finishing  the  day’s  count.  Twenty-two  observers  in  six  parties. 
Total  party-hours,  39  (14  on  foot,  21  by  car,  4 by  boat);  total  party-miles, 
90  (19  on  foot,  50  by  car,  21  by  boat).  Total,  41  species,  4,092  individuals. 
— Mrs.  Lawanda  Elliott,  Mrs.  Frances  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Mil- 
lard Gipson,  Lynn  Greeley,  Scott  Greeley,  Cleo  Hogan,  Sr.,  Gilley  Hyde, 
George  McKinley,  Alan  Mebane,  Chris  Mebane,  Robert  N.  Pace,  A.  L. 
Powell,  George  Ray,  Lewis  Ray,  Marvin  Ray,  Dwight  Russell,  Marvin 
Russell,  Herbert  Shadowen,  Michael  Shadowen,  Mrs.  Bea  Whalen,  and 
Gordon  Wilson  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

This,  the  twelfth  cooperative  count  in  the  park,  drew  one  of  the 
most  uncomfortable  days  of  our  experience.  Early  it  was  very  chilly, 
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so  much  so  that  one  boy  got  his  bare  hands  frostbitten.  Then  it  rained 
a slow  rain  intermittently  most  of  the  rest  of  the  day,  much  harder 
in  some  parts  of  the  park  than  in  others.  The  weather  brought  the  river 
party  in  by  noon,  and  the  West  End  party  gave  up  at  1:00  p.m.  Else- 
where the  parties  dodged  in  and  out  of  their  cars  or  under  shelter  and 
remained  until  4:30,  then  came  a heavy  shower. 

In  spite  of  the  weather,  our  individuals  count  ranked  fourth  for 
the  twelve  years,  but  our  species  count  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  and 
tied  with  1963. 

The  woodpecker  group  were  out  in  rather  full  force,  except  for 
the  very  erratic  Red-headed,  which  is  often  missing  on  our  counts.  Blue 
Jays  and  Common  Crows  seem  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
weather.  Robins  ranked  among  the  best  three  records  of  our  counts. 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets  were  found  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore, more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  our  best  previous  counts.  The  Cedar 
Waxwings,  always  erratic,  were  scarce.  The  sparrows,  here  as  elsewhere 
in  our  general  area,  were  far  below  their  normal  numbers. 

At  the  meeting  to  tabulate  our  finds,  Dr.  Wilson  retired  as  compiler 
and  appointed  Dr.  Russell  Starr  and  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater  to  share 
the  leadership  hereafter. 

This  would  be  an  appropriate  place  to  thank  all  the  85  people  who 
have  participated  in  these  annual  cooperative  counts  for  their  constant 
help  and  to  ask  them  to  be  as  faithful  in  the  coming  years  as  they  have 
been  since  the  cooperative  counts  were  started  in  1956.  Let’s  keep  this 
count  distinctive,  representative  of  observers  from  all  over  western 
Kentucky. — G.  W. 

* * * * 

GLASGOW  (Wininger-Darter  and  Green  Farms,  along  Beaver 
Creek,  west  of  Glasgow;  Stovall  Crossing  area;  Gillenwater  and  Simpson 
Farms,  Industrial  Drive,  Highland  Park  and  South  Glasgow  residential 
areas;  Brigadoon). — Dec.  31;  8:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.;  temp.  29°  to  22°; 
wind  W,  brisk  in  p.m.  Raging  snowstorm  all  day,  with  depths  of  7 to  12 
inches  (drifts);  visibility  poor.  Eight  observers  in  six  parties.  Total,  46 
species,  about  1,605  individuals. — Frances  Ellis,  Marquita  Gillenwater, 
Cleo  Hogan,  Gillig  and  Grace  Hyde,  George  McKinley,  Billie  M.  Moore, 
Russell  Starr  (compiler). 

Notes  on  the  Glasgow  Count 

The  heavy  snowstorm  which  lasted  all  day,  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing binoculars  clear,  and  the  poor  driving  conditions  apparently  kept  us 
from  seeing  some  species  and  limited  the  number  of  individuals. 

Our  blackbird  count  was  disappointing,  as  we  have  a large  roost 
south  of  Glasgow,  but  the  birds  did  not  show  up  for  us. — R.  S. 

* # * * 

OTTER  CREEK  PARK  AREA  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter 
circle,  center  two  miles  southwest  of  park  entrance;  largely  area  used 
the  past  two  years,  including  some  open  fields  outside  the  park;  deciduous 
woods  18%,  brushy  fields  35%,  open  fields  27%,  hedgerows  4%,  creeks 
and  river  banks  16%). — Dec.  26;  6:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  Clear  and  cold; 
temp.  21°  to  28°;  ponds  frozen  over.  Four  observers  in  three  parties 
during  the  morning  hours,  two  parties  in  afternoon.  Total  party-hours, 
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26 V4  (16  on  foot,  10 14  by  car);  total  party-miles,  145  (19  on  foot,  126  by 
car).  Total,  56  species,  about  7,417  individuals. — Joseph  Croft,  Anne  L. 
Stamm  (compiler),  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  William  Rowe. 

Notes  on  the  Otter  Creek  Park  Area  Count 

The  Ohio  River  traffic,  which  was  heavy  all  day,  apparently  kept  us 
from  seeing  such  species  as  the  Mallard  and  Black  Duck.  The  five  Green- 
winged Teal,  a new  species  for  the  count,  found  on  a farm  pond  outside 
the  park,  were  reported  by  William  Rowe. 

The  1,811  Robins,  which  set  a new  record  for  individuals,  were 
everywhere  in  the  park,  as  well  as  in  adjacent  areas.  Dogwood  berries 
were  plentiful  and  Robins  were  noted  feeding  on  them.  Golden-crowned 
Kinglets  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  previous  counts. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  scarcity  of  the  Purple  Finches — only  three 
were  found.  The  Oregon  Junco,  apparently  an  adult  male,  very  strongly 
and  distinctively  marked  with  black  head  and  deep  red-brown  back 
and  sides,  was  studied  in  bright  light  at  50  feet  by  Joseph  Croft. — A.  L.  S. 

* * * * 

LOUISVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  at 
junction  of  Highway  U.S.  42  and  Kentucky  22;  deciduous  woods  25%, 
brushy  fields  15%,  fields  and  pastures  25%,  swamps  and  marshes  5%, 
Falls  of  Ohio,  Ohio  River  30%). — Dec.  23;  5:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  Cloudy  in 
a.m.,  clear  in  p.m.;  temp.  19°  to  29°;  wind  NE,  2-10  m.p.h.;  no  snow;  most 
water  open.  Twenty-six  observers  in  10  parties.  Total  party-hours,  77 
(50  on  foot,  27  by  car);  total  party-miles,  370  (39  on  foot,  331  by  car). 
Total,  88  species,  about  163,225  individuals. — Kenneth  P.  Able,  Leonard 
C.  Brecher,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Joseph  E.  Croft,  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Mrs. 
Austin  Gresham,  Eric  Grosse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Burt  L. 
Monroe,  Jr.,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  (compiler),  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Louis 
Pieper,  Arthur  S.  Ricketts,  Martina  M.  Ricketts,  Sharon  E.  Rintamaki, 
William  C.  Rowe,  J.  William  Ruhe,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne 
L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Chester  Sundquist,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Tabler,  Guy  B.  Wood,  Helen  K.  Wood  (Beckham  Bird  Club). 

Notes  on  the  Louisville  Count 

The  Catbird  and  Yellowthroat  (latter  an  adult  male)  were  found  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  by  Kenneth  Able;  the  Yellowthroat  constitutes  a 
first  count  record. 

The  Mute  Swan,  a feral  and  flying  bird,  has  been  on  the  Ohio  River 
since  late  November;  it  was  found  on  the  count  by  the  William  Ruhe 
party. 

Waterfowl  numbers  were  down,  and  it  was  an  extremely  poor  year 
for  all  northern  finches  (one  Purple  Finch  and  no  Pine  Siskins  recorded). 
— B.  L.  M. 

* * * * 

DANVILLE  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
Boyle  County  Court  House). — Dec.  22;  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.;  temp.  22° 
to  36°;  wind  W,  3-15  m.p.h.  Thirteen  observers  in  six  parties.  Total  party- 
hours,  41V2  (9  on  foot,  32 y2  by  car);  total  party-miles,  514  (15  on  foot, 
499  by  car).  Total,  50  species,  about  13,667  individuals. — Robert  Bear,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  R.  Cheek,  Jr.,  E.  Wilbur  Cook,  Scott  Glore,  III,  Edna  Heck, 
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Frank  H.  Heck,  Mrs.  West  Hill,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Kemper  (compiler),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  Jr.,  Joanne  Neuman,  Mrs.  Virgil  Reid, 
Craig  Zimmerman. 

Notes  on  the  Danville  Count 

The  Danville  count  was  down  this  year  in  both  species  and  in- 
dividuals. Unfavorable  weather  accounted  for  the  absence  of  several 
species  of  birds  known  to  be  in  the  area  just  prior  to  count  day  but  un- 
detected during  the  census.  More  predictably  absent,  however,  were 
several  species  of  waterfowl  in  low  numbers  or  totally  absent  from  the 
area  all  fall. 

A somewhat  unusual  find  this  fall  has  been  a field  where  from 
one  to  seven  Short-eared  Owls  have  been  repeatedly  observed  late  in  the 
afternoon  from  October  18  through  December  30. 

The  1966  blackbird  roost,  just  south  of  Danville,  which  accounted 
for  more  than  300,000  individuals  on  last  year’s  count,  was  recently 
abandoned,  perhaps  due  to  construction  activities  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. — -J.  W.  K. 

* * * * 

FRANKFORT  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center 
intersection  of  U.S.  Highway  60,  421,  and  460  east  of  Frankfort;  deciduous 
and  cedar  woods  20%,  brushy  fields  25%,  pastures  and  cultivated  fields 
25%,  Elkhorn  and  Benson  Creek  areas  15%,  town  10%,  State  Game  Farm 
and  Lakes  5%). — Dec.  30;  7:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  Ponds  frozen,  streams 
open,  2 inches  of  snow  on  ground.  Eleven  observers  in  five  parties.  Total 
party-hours,  56  (47  on  foot,  9 by  car);  total  party-miles,  195  (50  on  foot, 
145  by  car).  Total,  45  species,  about  2,772  individuals. — Marvin  Bing, 
James  Durell,  Charles  Grayson,  Howard  P.  Jones  (compiler),  Kathleen 
W.  LaFontaine,  Margaret  LaFontaine,  Chester  Moore,  Suzanne  C.  Moore, 
Pinkie  Mae  Richardson,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Ringo,  Forest  Smith. 

Notes  on  the  Frankfort  Count 

The  total  species  count  was  down  due  to  the  absence  of  waterfowl, 
owls,  and  such  species  as  Horned  Larks,  Myrtle  Warblers,  Redwinged 
Blackbird,  and  Purple  Finches. 

However,  the  following  species  broke  all  previous  records  for  num- 
bers: Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  Carolina  Wren,  Robin,  and  Eastern  Blue- 
bird. Our  total  woodpecker  count  was  second  only  to  the  1964-65  season, 
but  the  Downy  Woodpecker  was  down  materially  from  previous  counts. 
Robins  were  everywhere. — H.  P.  J. 

* * * * 

WILLARD  (same  areas  as  in  former  years;  walked  about  10  miles 
through  creek  bottoms,  brushy  fields,  and  woodland  areas). — Dec.  26; 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.;  temp.  26°  to  30°.  One  observer.  Total,  19  species, 
about  129  individuals. — Ercel  Kozee. 

Notes  on  the  Willard  Count 

This  count  of  1967  was  my  thirtieth  consecutive  bird  count.  It  was 
a very  enjoyable  one,  but  the  number  of  birds  seen,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  species  and  individuals,  was  small.  However,  one  species, 
the  Pileated  Woodpecker,  is  on  the  increase.  I was  disappointed  that  I 
did  not  see  a single  bluebird. — E.  K. 
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ASHLAND  (all  points  within  a 15-mile  diameter  circle,  center  Ashland 
Post  Office;  not  including  any  points  beyond  the  Ohio  and  Big  Sandy 
Rivers,  but  including  the  south  banks  of  these  rivers,  East  Fork  of  Little 
Sandy  River,  Little  Sandy  River,  Williams  Creek,  and  Hoods  Creek; 
towns  of  Ashland,  Catlettsburg,  Russell,  Cannonsburg,  Princess,  Argil- 
lite; deciduous  woods  45%,  fields  and  pastures  35%,  swamps  and  marshes 
5%,  farmyards,  orchards  and  gardens  10%,  towns  5%).— Dec.  23;  7:30 
a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Clear  in  a.m.,  partially  cloudy  in  p.m.,  with  light  snow; 
pond  water  frozen,  but  streams  running.  Two  observers  (1  in  a.m.,  2 in 
p.m.)  in  one  party.  Total  party-hours,  10  (5  on  foot,  5 by  car);  total  party- 
miles,  91  (7  on  foot,  84  by  car).  Total,  29  species,  4,825  individuals. — Lois 
M.  Forson,  Walter  W.  Forson  (compiler). 


FIELD  NOTES 

FIRST  RECORD  OF  THE  ROCK  WREN  IN  KENTUCKY 

On  October  16,  1965,  Leroy  Ullrich  and  the  writers  were  birding 
along  the  Salt  River  Road,  about  four  miles  west  of  Danville,  Boyle 
County.  We  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  a Rock  Wren  (Salpinctes  ob- 
soletus)  working  along  a fieldstone  fence. 

We  lost  the  vagrant  for  a short  time  but  found  it  again  40  to  50  feet 
away;  it  was  working  along  some  rock,  half  way  down  a stream  bank. 
At  times  we  were  within  20  or  30  feet  of  the  bird.  The  fine  streaks  on 
the  breast  were  apparent,  and  the  buffy  patches  in  the  corners  of  the 
tail  were  easily  seen  and  carefully  noted.  We  were  able  to  observe  this 
western  vagrant  for  at  least  30  minutes.  Loetscher  identified  the  bird 
when  he  first  found  it  on  the  stone  fence. 

Since  Kemper  had  some  photographic  equipment  in  his  car,  he  hur- 
riedly attached  the  camera  to  his  Balscope  and  proceeded  to  take  pic- 
tures. Unfortunately,  the  photographs  did  not  turn  out  well  enough  to 
reproduce,  but  the  species  is  recognizable. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  the  Rock  Wren  has  not 
previously  been  recorded  from  Kentucky.  Strangely  enough,  two  recent 
observations  east  of  its  range  were  reported:  one  bird,  at  Rockport, 
Massachusetts,  from  December  16,  1965,  through  January  25,  1966 
(Audubon  Field  Notes,  20:402,  1966);  one,  observed  by  many,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  December  7-14,  1963  (Audubon  Field  Notes,  18:360,  1964). 
A record  closer  to  Kentucky  was  of  a Rock  Wren  taken  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  December,  1956  (Migrant,  27:76,  1956). — J.  W.  KEMPER, 
Danville,  and  FREDERICK  W.  LOETSCHER,  Biology  Department,  Cen- 
tre College. 

* * * * 

SOME  NOTES  FROM  BOYLE  COUNTY 

During  the  fall  of  1967,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher  and  I made,  in 
the  Danville  area,  Boyle  County,  a number  of  interesting  observations 
of  migrants. 

An  early  Rough-legged  Hawk  (Buteo  lagopus)  was  observed  on  Octo- 
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ber  13,  by  Loetscher.  It  was  seen  at  close  range  both  soaring  and  hover- 
ing. The  hawk  was  an  adult  and  in  normal  phase  plumage.  We  noted  a 
single  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  on  October  28;  it  was  ob- 
served at  close  range  for  over  20  minutes,  at  rest  and  in  flight.  Accord- 
ing to  records  kept  by  Scott  Glore,  Jr.,  and  Loetscher,  this  appears  to  be 
the  first  regional  record  of  the  Peregrine. 

Ten  Sandhill  Cranes  (Grus  canadensis)  were  noted  in  flight  on 
November  5 by  the  writer  and  W.  C.  Alcock;  they  were  clearly  ob- 
served at  approximately  150  yards.  According  to  the  aforementioned  rec- 
ords this  is  also  a first  record  for  the  area. 

The  mild  fall  season  apparently  kept  some  species  of  warblers  here 
later  than  usual.  Loetscher  saw  a Black-and-white  Warbler  (Mniotilta 
varia)  on  October  22.  Also,  Loetscher  and  I recorded  a lingering  Orange- 
crowned  Warbler  (Vermivora  celata),  which  we  saw  repeatedly  between 
October  1 and  October  25.  Other  late  warblers  included  an  Ovenbird 
(Seiurus  aurocapillus)  on  October  25,  and  a Yellowthroat  (Geothlypis 
trichas)  on  October  28.  Also,  a Scarlet  Tanager  (Piranga  olivacea)  on 
November  2 was  a late  record. — J.  W.  KEMPER,  Danville. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


BIRDS  IN  OUR  LIVES,  edited  by  Alfred  Stefferud.  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Washington,  D.C., 
1966.  Clothbound:  561  pp.,  1 col.  pi.  and  80  wash  drawings  by  Bob 
Hines,  372  photos.  $9.00.  Obtainable  from  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402. 

This  large  and  attractive  book,  with  the  text  in  a 2-column  format, 
is  the  second  in  a projected  series  of  books  on  the  wildlife  of  North 
America  being  planned,  produced,  and  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The  first  effort,  a smaller  book,  ‘Waterfowl  To- 
morrow,” was  written  to  give  “a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
waterfowl  and  of  the  things  in  our  way  of  life  that  are  affecting  them 
adversely.” 

The  book  begins  with  a foreword  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stew- 
art Udall,  followed  by  an  editor’s  preface.  The  main  portion  of  the  book 
consists  of  54  chapters  grouped  under  nine  topical  headings:  In  Perspec- 
tive, Literature  and  Arts,  Sports  and  Recreation,  In  Nature’s  Scheme, 
Science  and  Husbandry,  The  Hand  of  Man,  For  Better  or  Worse,  An- 
swers to  Conflicts,  Working  for  Their  Survival.  The  61  authors  contribut- 
ing to  this  work  are  all  well  known  in  conservation,  modern  ornithology, 
and  wildlife  management. 

BIRDS  IN  OUR  LIVES  is  written  to  give  the  general  public  a keener 
insight  into  the  impact  of  birds  on  our  civilization.  Therefore,  practically 
every  subject  touching  on  birds  is  included.  The  reader  will  find  such 
fascinating  articles  as  the  use  of  birds  in  literature  and  art,  as  well 
as  on  coins  and  stamps;  birds  as  housekeepers,  the  joy  of  participating 
in  the  Christmas  Counts;  hawks  and  owls;  Biblical  references  to  birds, 
as  well  as  basic  subjects  on  ecology,  bird  biology,  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  noteworthy  chapters  which  deserve  mention  include 
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“What  Are  Birds  For?”  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson;  “Masters  of  the  Air” 
by  Olin  S.  Pettingill,  Jr.;  “Birds  and  Science”  by  Ernst  Mayr;  “Mark 
What  You  Leave”  by  Roland  Clement;  and  “Before  It  Is  Too  Late”  by 
John  Aldrich.  The  latter  article  deals  with  some  of  the  North  American 
species  of  birds  nearing  extinction,  and  the  poor  chance  of  survival  for 
the  Everglade  Kite,  as  well  as  the  work  currently  being  done  for  these 
species  by  the  Bureau. 

The  book  is  generously  illustrated  with  many  black  and  white 
photographs,  and  with  the  wash  drawings  by  artist  Bob  Hines.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  information  in  this  book  for  the  general  reader  wish- 
ing to  know  something  about  birds.  And  although  there  is  some  discus- 
sion on  the  nation’s  conservation  needs,  it  seems  that  more  emphasis 
should  have  been  given  to  the  preservation  of  our  wildlife  habitats. 
Nevertheless  you  will  find  it  a storehouse  of  interesting  facts  and  the 
source  of  many  hours’  reading  pleasure. — ANNE  L.  STAMM. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

THE  1968  SPRING  MEETING 


Please  remember  to  reserve  April  19,  20,  and  21  for  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Bowling  Green,  and  a field  trip  to  Shanty  Hollow  Lake  will  be 
added  to  the  schedule  (if  you  have  a motor  for  a small  boat,  you  might 
want  to  bring  it  with  you).  The  Friday  evening  program  will  include 
a discussion  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
by  park  superintendent,  John  A.  Aubuchon.  The  Saturday  evening  pro- 
gram will  be  presented  by  one  of  our  own  members,  Newton  Belt,  who 
recently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  in  Africa.  If  you  have  slides 
or  reports  of  special  interest,  please  write  to  me  immediately,  so  that 
we  may  complete  plans  for  the  program  on  Friday  evening.  A more 
detailed  program  and  schedule  of  events  will  be  mailed  to  K.O.S.  mem- 
bers before  the  spring  meeting. — HERBERT  E.  SHADOWEN. 


* * 


* 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INTEREST  TO  ORNITHOLOGISTS 

The  Kentucky  Department  of  Parks  is  sponsoring  “An  Ornithological 
Weekend”  at  Carter  Caves  State  Park,  April  26,  27,  28,  1968.  Most  of  the 
time  will  be  devoted  to  a series  of  bird  walks  into  the  surrounding  area, 
with  emphasis  on  bird  identification  in  the  field.  The  principal  speaker 
will  be  Karl  Maslowski,  nationally  known  naturalist  and  wildlife  photo- 
grapher. Among  the  field  trip  leaders  are  four  K.O.S.  members:  Howard 
P.  Jones,  J.  W.  Kemper,  Herbert  E.  Shadowen,  and  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr.  A 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  will  be  required  of  each  participant.  All  field  trips 
begin  at  the  entrance  to  Caveland  Lodge. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

OUK  COVER 

On  a sandbar,  below  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Sand  Island,  a 
Common  Egret  (Casmerodius  albus)  and  an  immature  Ring-billed  Gull 
(Larus  delawarensis)  attracted  the  attention  of  photographer,  Dr.  Ernest 
Ellison.  The  photograph  was  made  during  a cold  rain,  November  11,  1967. 
The  record  is  of  interest  because  it  establishes  a late  date  for  the  Com- 
mon Egret  in  Kentucky. 


(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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KENTUCKY  NESTING  RECORDS,  1967 

Compiled  By 

Anne  L.  Stamm  and  Joseph  Croft 

This  report  is  a compilation  of  the  results  of  the  1967  statewide  co- 
operative nest-record  card  program,  the  third  such  survey  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  cooperation  with 
the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology.  Additional  back- 
ground information  was  presented  in  the  compilation  for  the  1966  sea- 
son (Ky.  Warbler,  43:43-51,  1967). 

The  present  compilation  of  data  from  the  1967  nesting  cards  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  efforts  of  25  contributors  working  in  26 
counties  scattered  from  Ballard  along  the  Mississippi  to  Letcher  along 
the  Virginia  line.  These  observers,  whose  names  are  listed  below,  report- 
ed a total  of  581  active  nests  of  70  species,  plus  two  observations  of 
young  of  one  species  of  waterfowl,  and  15  instances  of  cowbird  para- 
sitism. These  figures  compare  very  favorably  with  those  from  1966, 
representing  an  increase  of  some  50%  in  number  of  nests,  with  an  in- 
crease of  one  in  number  of  species  for  which  nests  were  reported.  Fif- 
teen species  on  the  present  list  were  unreported  last  year;  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  additions  are  the  Least  Bittern,  Least  Tern,  and 
Black-billed  Cuckoo.  The  nest  of  the  last-named  species  seems  to  be  the 
first  recorded  for  the  state.  Another  species  of  note  is  the  Blue  Grosbeak, 
with  last  year’s  first  recorded  Kentucky  nest  followed  by  a second  this 
year.  Species  added  this  year  raise  the  three-year  total  to  89. 

The  following  is  a complete  listing  of  persons  who  participated  in 
this  program  during  the  1967  season,  adding  materially  to  our  rapidly 
growing  fund  of  data  on  the  breeding  habits  of  Kentucky  birds:  Price 
Barton,  Donald  Boarman,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Joseph  Croft,  W.  G. 
Duncan,  Ed  Dyer,  LaWanda  Elliott,  Willard  Gray,  James  W.  Hancock, 
Kathryn  Hancock,  Wilbur  Jackson,  Howard  P.  Jones,  Marley  Martin, 
Suzanne  C.  Moore,  Lee  K.  Nelson,  Catharine  Noland,  Clell  Peterson, 
David  Philpot,  Albert  Powell,  George  Ray,  Mabel  Slack,  Anne  L. 
Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm,  Mrs.  Ed  Weirner,  Bea  Whalen. 

The  format  and  principles  used  in  this  compilation  are  the  same  as 
those  described  and  used  in  last  year’s  list,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  additional  details  (loc.  cit.:44).  In  the  listing  of  observers 
“Hancock”  refers  to  James  W.  Hancock;  “Hancocks”  indicates  both 
Kathryn  and  James  W.  Hancock;  “Stamm”  refers  to  Anne  L.  Stamm, 
and  “Stamms”  to  Anne  L.  and  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 

This  program  has  generated  a great  deal  of  interest.  It  is  hoped  that 
others  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  notebooks  and  to  complete  cards  for 
all  active  nests  found,  hopefully  with  discreetly  made  follow-up  obser- 
vations. Howard  P.  Jones  and  Suzanne  Moore,  each  of  whom  reported 
well  over  100  nests  this  year,  merit  special  mention  for  their  precise 
notes  and  industrious  study.  Kathryn  and  James  W.  Hancock  also  made 
an  especially  notable  contribution,  with  86  nests.  The  accumulation  of 
data  on  all  species,  common  or  rare,  should  be  of  extreme  value  to  those 
wishing  to  carry  out  projects  on  the  breeding  biology  of  Kentucky  birds. 

GREEN  HERON.  Butorides  virescens.  Total  2.  Daviess  (Whalen), 
Franklin  (Jones).  Nest  sites,  locust  thicket,  American  elm  thicket.  Height 
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of  1 nest,  12  ft.  Eggs,  May  5 (4,  Daviess)  to  May  10  (4,  Franklin).  Young, 
June  2 (3,  Daviess)  to  June  17  (3  left  nest,  Daviess). 

LEAST  BITTERN.  Ixobrychus  exilis.  Nelson  (Croft).  Habitat,  marshy 
pond.  Nest  site,  buttonbush.  Height,  2 ft.  Eggs,  June  27  (6). 

MALLARD.  Anas  platyrhynchos.  Total,  2 observations  of  young  out 
of  nest.  Jefferson  (1,  Brecher;  1,  Brecher  and  Philpot).  May  20,  brood  of 
8 chicks,  about  2 days  old.  July  1,  1 chick,  about  1 wk.  old.  Both  obser- 
vations at  Falls  of  Ohio. 

WOOD  DUCK.  Aix  sponsa.  Total,  2 probable  nesting  sites.  Daviess 
(Ray),  Franklin  (Jones).  Mar.  24,  female  flushed  from  cavity  in  syca- 
more, 30  ft.  (Franklin).  Mar.  26,  pair  going  in  and  out  of  cavity  in 
sycamore,  40  ft.  (Daviess). 

TURKEY  VULTURE.  Cathartes  aura.  Muhlenberg  (Dyer).  Nest 
site,  rocky  cliff.  Aug.  21,  2 young  almost  grown;  Aug.  26,  well  feathered 
but  some  white  down  still  showing.  Sept.  10,  both  young  perched  on 
limb  above  nest. 

RED-TAILED  HAWK.  Buteo  jamaicensis.  Total,  3.  Daviess  (Boar- 
man),  Ohio  (Boarman),  Franklin  (Jones).  Nest  sites,  unidentified  de- 
ciduous trees  (2),  sugar  maple.  Avg.  height,  52  ft.  (40-70).  Building, 
Apr.  12  (Ohio).  Young,  May  20  (1,  Ohio)  to  July  2(1,  Daviess). 

RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK.  Buteo  lineatus.  Total,  3.  Daviess 
(Powell),  Ohio  (2,  Boarman).  Nest  sites,  unidentified  deciduous  trees 
(2),  black  oak.  Avg.  height,  38  ft.  (30-50).  Young,  May  11  (3,  Ohio)  to 
May  18  (2,  Daviess). 

SPARROW  HAWK.  Falco  sparverius.  Daviess  (Boarman).  Nest  in 
dead  tree,  15  ft.  June  10,  5 downy  young. 

BOBWHITE.  Colinus  virginianus.  Franklin  (Jones).  Nest  on  ground 
in  orchard-grass  field.  June  22,  12  eggs.  June  27,  13  eggs.  Nest  later 
deserted. 

PHEASANT  (hybrid  Western  Iranian,  Phasianus  talischensis,  x Ring- 
necked, P.  colchicus).  Henderson  (Nelson).  Nest  on  ground  in  orchard. 
May  17,  11  eggs  and  7 young. 

KOREAN  PHEASANT.  Phasianus  colchicus  karpowi.  Hancock  (Nel- 
son). Nest  on  ground  in  yard.  May  25,  4 eggs  remaining  from  nest 
destroyed  by  mowing  several  weeks  previously. 

KILLDEER.  Charadrius  vociferus.  Total,  2.  Daviess  (Powell),  Jeff- 
erson (Stamm).  Eggs,  May  15  (4,  Daviess)  to  July  16  (1,  Jefferson;  nest 
abandoned;  had  contained  4 eggs  on  July  11). 

LEAST  TERN.  Sterna  Albifrons.  Jefferson  (F.  W.  Stamm).  Nest  on 
rock  ledge  at  Falls  of  Ohio.  July  8-11,  3 eggs,  with  female  observed  in- 
cubating July  9-11. 

MOURNING  DOVE.  Zenaidura  macroura.  Total,  45.  Hopkins  (13, 
Hancocks),  Henderson  (Nelson),  Daviess  (3,  Ray;  2,  Whalen;  1,  Powell), 
Muhlenberg  (Dyer),  Warren  (Gray),  Hardin  (3,  Croft),  Jefferson  (3, 
Stamm;  1,  Croft),  Bullitt  (Croft),  Franklin  (11,  Jones;  4,  Moore).  Nest 
sites,  red  cedar  (11),  unidentified  conifers  (9),  unidentified  deciduous 
trees  (8),  wild  plum  (3),  honeysuckle  (2),  American  elm  (2),  Osage 
orange  (2),  unidentified  bush  (2),  hawthorn,  larch,  white  pine,  wild 
cherry,  willow,  Kentucky  coffee-tree.  Avg.  height  of  44  nests,  7.8  ft. 
(3-18).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  35  nests,  2.1  (2-3).  Eggs,  Mar.  21  (1, 
Hopkins)  to  Aug.  4 (number  undetermined,  Jefferson).  Young,  Apr.  16 
(2,  Daviess)  to  Aug.  29  (2  each  in  2 nests,  Franklin). 
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YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  americanus.  Total,  5.  Hop- 
kins (2,  Hancocks),  Daviess  (Elliott),  Franklin  (1,  Jones;  1,  Moore).  Nest 
sites,  unidentified  deciduous  trees  (3),  hackberry,  unidentified  conifer. 
Avg.  height,  8.8  ft.  (3-15).  Building,  July  2 (Daviess).  Eggs,  May  25  (2, 
Franklin)  to  May  27  (1,  Franklin).  Young,  July  5 (3,  Hopkins)  to  Aug. 
25  (2,  Hopkins). 

BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO.  Coccyzus  erythropthalmus.  Franklin 
(Jones).  Nest  in  red  cedar,  5 ft.  May  28,  3 young  (1  young  half  size  of 
others).  June  2,  nest  deserted,  feathers  of  young  in  and  around  nest. 

GREAT  HORNED  OWL.  Bubo  virginianus.  Daviess  (Boarman). 
Nest  in  American  elm,  25  ft.  Mar.  18,  adult  bird  on  nest.  Mar.  25,  1 young 
judged  to  be  about  1 wk.  old. 

CHIMNEY  SWIFT.  Chaetura  pelagica.  Total,  4.  Franklin  (2,  Jones; 
2,  Moore).  All  in  chimneys.  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  3 nests,  4.7  (4-6). 
Eggs,  June  13  (6)  to  June  18  (4).  Young,  June  25  (2)  to  June  28  (4). 

RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD.  Archilochus  coluhris.  Franklin 
(Moore).  Nest  in  elm,  8 ft.  May  28,  2 eggs,  June  24,  nest  empty. 

BELTED  KINGFISHER.  Megaceryle  alcyon.  Scott  (Jones).  Nest  in 
dirt  bank  10  ft.  above  stream.  May  20,  adults  carrying  small  fish  to  nest 
hole. 

YELLOW-SHAFTED  FLICKER.  Colaptes  auratus.  Total,  5.  Daviess 
(Whalen),  Franklin  (3,  Moore;  1,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  unidentified  dead 
trees  (3),  dead  oak,  mature  walnut.  Avg.  height,  24  ft.  (15-40).  Young, 
June  27  (number  undetermined,  Franklin)  to  July  6 (number  unde- 
termined, Franklin ) . 

RED-BELLIED  WOODPECKER.  Centurus  carolinus.  Total,  4. 
Daviess  (1,  Powell;  1,  Ray;  1,  Whalen).  Franklin  (Moore).  Nest  sites, 
unidentified  dead  trees  (3),  dead  willow.  Avg.  height,  23.7  ft.  (20-30). 
Young,  Apr.  19  (number  undetermined,  Daviess)  to  May  2 (number 
undetermined,  Daviess). 

RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus.  Har- 
din (Croft).  Nest  in  elm,  25  ft.  Two  broods.  June  20,  adult  feeding  un- 
determined number  of  young  (first  brood).  Aug.  17-Sept.  1,  adult 
feeding  undetermined  number  of  young  (second  brood). 

HAIRY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  villosus.  Daviess  (Ray).  Nest 
in  unidentified  dead  tree,  20  ft.  Apr.  19,  adult  carrying  food  to  unde- 
termined number  of  young. 

DOWNY  WOODPECKER.  Dendrocopos  pubescens.  Total,  4.  Daviess 
(Powell),  Franklin  (3,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  elms  (2),  white  ash,  willow. 
Avg.  height  of  3 nests,  21.7  feet.  (10-30).  Young,  May  20  (number  un- 
determined, Franklin)  to  June  11  (number  undetermined,  Franklin). 

EASTERN  KINGBIRD.  Tyrannus  tyrannus.  Total,  6.  Hopkins  (2, 
Hancocks),  Daviess  (Elliott),  Franklin  (2,  Moore;  1,  Jones).  Nest  sites, 
elm  (2),  locust,  pecan,  walnut,  sycamore.  Avg.  height,  14.0  ft.  (8-25). 
Building,  May  14  (Daviess).  Eggs,  June  2 (2,  Hopkins)  to  June  23  (3, 
Franklin).  Young,  July  1 (2,  Franklin)  to  July  5 (3,  Franklin). 

GREAT  CRESTED  FLYCATCHER.  Myiarchus  crinitus.  Total,  2. 
Ballard  (Croft),  Hopkins  (Hancocks).  Nest  sites,  unidentified  deciduous 
tree,  dead  snag.  Avg.  height,  21.0  ft.  (7-35).  Eggs,  June  26  (4,  Hopkins). 

EASTERN  PHOEBE.  Sayornis  phoebe.  Total,  14.  Christian  (Dyer), 
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Daviess  (Powell),  Oldham  (Stamm),  Shelby  (Jones),  Franklin  (6,  Jones; 
3,  Moore),  Letcher  (Croft).  Nest  sites,  road  culverts  (4),  buildings  (4), 
cliff  ledges  (3),  bridges  (2),  overpass.  Avg.  height  of  13  nests,  7.8  ft. 
(4-18).  Clutch/brood  size  of  3 nests,  5.  Eggs,  Apr.  9 (3,  Christian)  to  June 
19  (1,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  30  (2,  4,  Franklin)  to  June  29  (2,  Franklin). 
See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

ACADIAN  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  virescens.  Total,  5.  Frank- 
lin (3,  Jones),  Letcher  (2,  Croft).  Nest  sites,  beech  (2),  box  elder,  hickory, 
sycamore.  Avg.  height,  8.4  ft.  (3-15).  Eggs,  June  13  (2,  4,  Letcher)  to 
July  4 (1,  3,  Franklin).  See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

TRAILL’S  FLYCATCHER.  Empidonax  traillii.  Nelson  (Croft).  Nest 
in  willow,  15  ft.  June  27,  nest  completed,  contents  undetermined. 

EASTERN  WOOD  PEWEE.  Contopus  virens.  Franklin  (Moore). 
Nest  in  walnut,  18  ft.  July  16,  undetermined  number  of  young. 

BARN  SWALLOW.  Hirundo  rustica.  Total,  35.  Hopkins  (3,  Hancocks), 
Oldham  (20,  Stamms),  Franklin  (7,  Jones;  3,  Moore),  Harlan  (2,  Croft). 
Nest  sites,  barns  and  stables  (32),  school  building  (2),  church.  Avg. 
height,  8.0  ft.  (7-20).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  23  nests,  4.8  (3-7).  Eggs, 
May  17  (7  nests,  1-5,  Oldham)  to  July  18  (3  nests,  4-5,  Oldham).  Young, 
May  24  (2,  Hopkins)  to  Aug.  13  (2  nests,  2-5,  Oldham). 

CLIFF  SWALLOW.  Petrochelidon  pyrrhonota.  Peterson  reported  ap- 
proximately 58  nests  at  Eggner  Ferry  Bridge,  over  Kentucky  Lake, 
Marshall  Co.,  at  heights  of  30  to  40  ft.  above  the  water.  Nests  inac- 
cessible. Nesting  began  sometime  between  Apr.  16  and  Apr.  23.  July 
15,  much  activity  at  nests,  numerous  young. 

PURPLE  MARTIN.  Progne  subis.  Powell  reported  5 pair  nesting  in 
1 martin  box,  May  15,  Daviess  Co.,  at  height  of  approximately  17  ft. 

BLUE  JAY.  Cyanocitta  cristata.  Total,  8.  Daviess  (Elliott),  Har- 
din (Croft),  Jefferson  (2,  Stamm),  Franklin  (3,  Moore;  1,  Jones).  Nest 
sites,  unidentified  deciduous  trees  (2),  red  cedar,  water  maple,  elm,  red- 
bud, oak,  unidentified  conifer.  Avg.  height,  17.3  ft.  (6-35).  Clutch/brood 
size  of  2 nests,  5.  Building,  Mar.  27  (Daviess)  to  June  10  (Jefferson). 
Eggs,  Apr.  12  (1,  Hardin)  to  May  4 (2,  Franklin).  Young,  May  24  (4, 
Franklin). 

COMMON  CROW.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos.  Total,  3.  Daviess  (Ray), 
Franklin  (2,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  wild  black  cherry,  red  cedar,  spruce. 
Avg.  height,  35  ft.  (25-50).  Building,  Apr.  23  (Daviess).  Eggs,  Apr.  1 
(1,  Franklin). 

CAROLINA  CHICKADEE.  Parus  carolinensis.  Total,  4.  Hopkins 
(Hancocks),  Franklin  (2,  Moore;  1,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  fence  posts  (2), 
dead  tree,  willow  stub.  Avg.  height,  6.5  ft.  (2-20).  Eggs.  Apr.  20  (6,  Hop- 
kins). Young,  May  9 to  May  21,  (adults  feeding  undetermined  number 
of  young,  Franklin). 

TUFTED  TITMOUSE.  Parus  bicolor.  Total,  5.  Daviess  (1,  Ray;  1, 
Whalen),  Jefferson  (Duncan),  Franklin  (2,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  nest  boxes 
(4),  wild  cherry.  Avg.  height  of  4 nests,  8.0  ft.  (6-15).  Avg.  clutch/brood 
size  of  3 nests,  6.3  (6-7).  Building,  Mar.  27  (Franklin).  Eggs,  Mar.  26 
(6,  Daviess)  to  Apr.  18  (7,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  23  (7,  Franklin)  to 
May  2 (4,  Daviess). 

HOUSE  WREN.  Troglodytes  aedon.  Total,  3.  Franklin  (2,  Moore;  1, 
Jones).  All  in  nest  boxes.  Height  of  2 nests,  6 ft.  Building,  June  13  to 
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July  17.  Young,  July  10  (adult  feeding  undetermined  number;  second 
brood). 

BEWICK’S  WREN.  Thryomanes  bewickii.  Total,  5.  Daviess  (Whalen), 
Franklin  (2,  Jones;  2,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  farm  shed  (2),  fence  post,  nest 
box,  barn.  Avg.  height,  5.2  ft.  (3-7).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  3 nests, 
5.3  (4-7).  Building,  Apr.  11  (Franklin).  Eggs,  Apr.  17  (2,  Franklin). 
Young,  May  7 (5,  Franklin)  to  June  13  (7,  Franklin). 

CAROLINA  WREN.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus.  Total,  11.  Union 
(Slack),  Hopkins  (2,  Hancocks),  Daviess  (2,  Ray;  1,  Powell;  1,  Whalen), 
Franklin  (3,  Jones;  1,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  buildings  (6),  nest  box,  dead 
tree  stub,  teapot,  old  saucepan.  Avg.  height  of  10  nests,  5.8  ft.  (2-8). 
Building,  Mar.  27  (Daviess)  to  June  27  (Franklin).  Eggs,  Mar.  23  (6, 
Daviess)  to  July  18  (1,  Franklin).  Young,  May  4 (3,  leaving  nest,  Hop- 
kins) to  Aug.  1 (4,  Franklin). 

MOCKINGBIRD.  Minins  polyglottos.  Total  15.  Ballard  (Gray),  Hop- 
kins (3,  Hancocks),  Daviess  (Powell),  Jefferson  (Stamm),  Franklin  (7, 
Jones;  2,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  hawthorn  (4),  unidentified  conifers  (3), 
unidentified  deciduous  trees  (3),  unidentified  bush  (2),  elm,  hpney 
locust,  brush  tangle.  Avg.  height  of  14  nests,  9.5  ft.  (3-25).  Avg.  clutch/ 
brood  size  of  6 nests,  3.1  (2-4).  Building,  Apr.  5 (Franklin).  Eggs,  Apr. 
17  (3,  Jefferson)  to  July  29  (4,  Franklin).  Young,  June  10  (3,  leaving 
nest,  Hopkins)  to  Aug.  11  (2,  Daviess). 

CATBIRD.  Dumetella  carolinensis.  Total,  12.  Hopkins  (3,  Hancocks), 
Muhlenberg  (Dyer),  Daviess  (Whalen),  Franklin  (6,  Jones;  1,  Moore). 
Nest  sites,  unidentified  bushes  (2),  hawthorn  (2),  forsythia,  dogwood, 
elm,  oak,  wild  plum,  lilac,  honeysuckle  tangle,  brier  tangle.  Avg.  height, 
6.1  ft.  (4-8).  Building,  May  7 (Franklin)  to  June  14  (Franklin).  Eggs, 
May  10  (2,  Franklin)  to  July  3 (1,  Franklin).  Young,  May  30  (1,  begin- 
ning to  show  feathers,  Franklin)  to  July  14  (4,  Franklin).  Hancocks 
noted  cowbird  parasitism  in  1 nest:  June  1,  bird  on  nest;  June  4,  2 
cowbird  eggs  and  1 of  the  host,  but  bird  not  on  nest;  later  empty.  See 
also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

BROWN  THRASHER.  Toxostoma  rufum.  Total,  33.  Hopkins  (7,  Han- 
cocks), Daviess  (Powell),  Grayson  (Noland),  Hardin  (Croft),  Jefferson 
(3,  Stamm),  Franklin  (16,  Jones;  3,  Moore),  Bell  (Stamm).  Nest  sites, 
hawthorn  (10),  Osage  orange  (3),  unidentified  bushes  (3),  elm  (3), 
honeysuckle  (3),  wild  plum  (2),  unidentified  deciduous  trees  (2),  red 
cedar,  flowering  quince,  rambler  rose,  apple  tree,  multiflora  rose,  trum- 
pet vine,  evergreen  shrubbery.  Avg.  height  of  29  nests,  5.3  ft.  (1-15). 
Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  14  nests,  3.4  (2-5).  Building,  Apr.  2 (Hop- 
kins) to  May  23  (Franklin).  Eggs,  Apr.  16  (3,  Hopkins)  to  July  4 (3,  Jeff- 
erson). Young,  May  6 (3,  Franklin)  to  July  5 (3,  newly  hatched,  Jeffer- 
son; 3,  Franklin). 

ROBIN.  Turdus  migratorius.  Total,  43.  Ballard  (Gray),  Hopkins  (2, 
Hancocks),  Daviess  (2,  Powell;  1,  Eliott;  1,  Ray;  1,  Whalen),  Hardin  (4, 
Croft),  Jefferson  (9,  Stamm;  1,  Stamm  and  Weimer;  1,  Stamms),  Old- 
ham (2,  Stamm),  Shelby  (Stamm),  Franklin  (10,  Moore;  7,  Jones).  Nest 
sites,  elm  (11),  unidentified  deciduous  trees  (6),  maples  (6),  unidentified 
conifers  (3),  apple  (2),  flowering  crab  (2),  sycamore  (2),  wild  cherry 
(2),  on  buildings  (2),  box  elder,  holly,  catalpa,  hackberry,  red  cedar, 
unidentified  bush,  hanging  flower  basket.  Avg.  height,  15.0  ft.  (3-60). 
Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  9 nests,  3.1  (3-5).  Building,  Mar.  27  (1, 
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Daviess)  to  June  9 (1,  Shelby).  Eggs,  Apr.  1 (1,  Jefferson)  to  June  14 
(3,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  11  (3,  Franklin)  to  Aug.  4 (number  unde- 
termined, Jefferson). 

WOOD  THRUSH.  Hylocichla  mustelina.  Total,  7.  Hopkins  (Han- 
cocks), Daviess  (2,  Whalen;  1,  Powell;  1,  Ray),  Hardin  (Croft),  Franklin 
(Moore).  Nest  sites,  unidentified  deciduous  trees  (3),  blue  ash,  hack- 
berry,  oak,  unidentified  site.  Avg.  height  of  6 nests,  11.6  ft.  (8-15).  Eggs, 
May  9 (2,  Franklin)  to  June  22  (number  undetermined,  Hardin).  Young, 
May  22  (3,  Daviess)  to  July  22  (1,  Hopkins). 

EASTERN  BLUEBIRD.  Sialia  sialis.  Total,  23.  McLean  (Powell), 
Daviess  (3,  Ray;  2,  Elliott;  1,  Whalen),  Oldham  (3,  Stamm),  Shelby 
(Moore),  Franklin  (9,  Moore;  3,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  fence  posts  (11), 
nest  boxes  (6),  natural  cavities  in  unidentified  dead  trees  (3),  black 
locust,  dead  ash,  unspecified  live  deciduous  tree.  Avg.  height,  5.6  ft.  (3- 
20).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  6 nests,  4.6  (4-5).  Building,  Mar.  27 
(Daviess)  to  June  10  (2  nests,  Franklin).  Eggs,  Apr.  23  (2,  Franklin) 
to  July  5 (1,  Franklin).  Young,  Apr.  23  (1,  Franklin)  to  July  16  (4,  4, 
Franklin). 

BLUE-GRAY  GNATCATCHER.  Polioptila  caerulea.  Total,  5.  Daviess 
(2,  Powell;  1,  Ray;  1,  Whalen),  Warren  (Moore).  Nest  sites,  sycamore, 
Osage  orange,  honey  locust,  white  oak,  unidentified  deciduous  tree.  Avg. 
height,  27  ft.  (15-50).  Building,  Apr.  15  (Warren)  to  Apr.  23  (Daviess). 

CEDAR  WAXWING.  Bombycilla  cedrorum.  Letcher  (Croft).  Habitat, 
pine-oak  woodland.  Nest  in  pitch  pine,  35  ft.  June  13,  bird  incubating. 

LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE.  Lanius  ludovicianus.  Total,  3.  Union 
(Slack),  Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (Jones).  Nest  sites,  unidentified 
deciduous  trees  (2),  hawthorn.  Avg.  height,  8.6  ft.  (6-12).  Young,  Apr. 
22  (5,  Franklin)  to  May  14  (number  undetermined,  Oldham). 

STARLING.  Sturnus  vulgaris.  Total,  7.  Hopkins  (Hancocks),  Jeffer- 
son, (2,  Stamm),  Franklin  (3,  Moore;  1,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  natural  cavi- 
ties in  maple,  honey  locust,  and  apple  trees,  deserted  building,  roof  of 
old  school  bus,  bridge  support.  Avg.  height,  7.8  ft.  (5-13).  Building,  Mar. 
24  (Jefferson).  Eggs,  Apr.  9 (3,  Franklin)  to  May  4 (3,  Franklin).  Young, 
Apr.  23  (2,  Franklin)  to  May  24  (3,  Hopkins).  Moore  noted  a nest  with  3 
eggs  on  Apr.  9 to  20,  and  1 egg,  2 dead  nestlings,  Apr.  23. 

WHITE-EYED  VIREO.  Vireo  griseus.  Total,  2.  Daviess  (2,  Powell). 
Nest  in  black  oak,  2 ft.;  May  31,  3 host  eggs,  2 cowbird  eggs;  June  1,  4 
host  eggs,  cowbird  eggs  removed;  June  7,  1 cowbird  egg  only.  Nest  in 
low-hanging  limb  of  old  beech,  4 ft.;  June  6,  2 young  cowbirds.  See  also 
Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

YELLOWTHROAT.  Geothlypis  trichas.  Total,  3.  Daviess  (Elliott), 
Franklin  (2,  Moore).  Avg.  height,  1.4  ft.  (3  in.-2  ft.).  Eggs,  May  14  (2, 
Daviess)  to  May  27  (2,  Franklin).  Moore  noted  cowbird  parasitism  in  2 
nests,  with  1 nest  containing  a cowbird  egg  before  any  eggs  of  host; 
apparently  no  Yellowthroats  were  reared  from  these  nests.  The  third 
nest  was  destroyed  by  a tractor. 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT.  Icteria  virens.  Total,  3.  Daviess  (Ray), 
Franklin  (1,  Jones;  1,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  persimmon  shrub,  American 
elm  shrub,  unidentified  bush.  Avg.  height,  3.3  ft.  (1-7).  Clutch/brood 
size  of  2 nests,  3.  Ray  noted  3 eggs,  June  25,  with  3 young  on  June  26. 
Jones  and  Moore  noted  unsuccessful  nestings. 
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AMERICAN  REDSTART.  Setophaga  ruticilla.  Edmonson  (Brecher). 
Habitat,  deciduous  woodland  (Mammoth  Cave  N.  P.).  Nest  site,  sycamore 
with  grape  vines  intertwined.  Height,  20  ft.  May  28,  female  carrying 
insects  to  undetermined  number  of  young. 

HOUSE  SPARROW.  Passer  domesticus.  Total,  7.  Jefferson  (Stamm), 
Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (3,  Jones;  1,  Moore),  Harlan  (Croft).  Nest 
sites,  nest  box  (2),  building  (2),  fence  post,  sugar  maple,  metal  pipe  of 
clothesline.  Avg.  height  of  6 nests,  8.1  ft.  (5-15).  Eggs,  Apr.  22  (5,  Frank- 
lin) to  July  9 (1,  Jefferson).  Young,  May  27  (4,  Franklin)  to  July  15 
(2,  Jefferson). 

EASTERN  MEADOWLARK.  Sturnella  magna.  Total,  4.  Hopkins 
(Hancocks),  Franklin  (2,  Jones;  1,  Moore).  Eggs,  May  1,  (4,  Franklin) 
to  June  9 (4,  Hopkins).  Young,  July  13  (3,  slightly  feathered,  Franklin). 
Three  nests  known  to  be  unsuccessful. 

RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD.  Agelaius  phoeniceus.  Total,  49.  Hopkins 
(20,  Hancocks),  Daviess  (5,  Ray;  1,  Whalen),  Oldham  (5,  Stamm),  Nel- 
son (4,  Croft),  Washington  (3,  Croft),  Franklin  (6,  Jones;  5,  Moore). 
Nest  sites,  cattails  (14),  black  willow  (12),  grass  or  marsh  vegetation  (9), 
buttonbush  (3),  unspecified  willows  (3),  red  maple  (2),  wild  black- 
berry bush  (2),  sycamore,  wild  grape  vine  on  sumac.  Avg.  height  of  48 
nests,  3.6  ft.  (6  in.-15  ft.).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  8 nests,  3.5  (3-4). 
Building,  Apr.  30  (Oldham)  to  June  27  (Nelson).  Eggs,  May  6 (1,  Frank- 
lin) to  July  5 (1,  1,  Hopkins).  Young,  May  6 (3,  Franklin)  to  July  13 
(2,  Hopkins).  Ten  nests  contained  young  during  period  May  16-28;  5 
with  young  June  17-24;  4 with  young  July  5-13.  See  also  Brown-headed 
Cowbird. 

ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Icterus  spurius.  Total,  6.  Hopkins  (Hancocks), 
Daviess  (Elliott),  Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (3,  Moore).  Nest  sites, 
catalpa  (2),  sycamore  (2),  American  elm,  black  walnut.  Avg.  height, 
26.6  ft.  (10-45).  Building,  May  7 (Daviess)  to  June  20  (Franklin).  Eggs, 
May  14  (3,  Daviess).  Young,  May  31  (3,  Hopkins)  to  July  1 (3,  just  out 
of  nest,  Franklin).  See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  Icterus  galbula.  Franklin  (Jones).  Nest  in 
sycamore,  50  ft.  May  31,  female  making  repeated  trips  to  nest  with  ma- 
terial; nest  apparently  almost  completed. 

COMMON  GRACKLE.  Quiscalus  quiscula.  Total,  17.  Hardin  (Croft), 
Franklin  (12,  Jones;  4,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  red  cedar  (6),  silver  maple 
(2),  honey  locust  (2),  American  elm  (2),  unidentified  conifers  (2),  syca- 
more, ornamental  cedar,  unidentified  deciduous  tree.  Avg.  height,  16.5 
ft.  (4-36).  Building,  Mar.  3 (Franklin)  to  Mar.  27  (Franklin).  Eggs, 
May  4 (5,  Franklin).  Young,  May  4 (4,  6,  Franklin)  to  May  28  (2, 
Franklin). 

BROWN-HEADED  COWBIRD.  Molothrus  ater.  Total,  15.  Hopkins 
(Hancocks),  Daviess  (2,  Powell),  Franklin  (8,  Moore;  4,  Jones).  Eggs 
(1-3)  or  young  (1-2)  found  in  nests  of  Phoebe,  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Cat- 
bird, White-eyed  Vireo  (2),  Yellowthroat  (2),  Redwinged  Blackbird, 
Orchard  Oriole  (2),  Cardinal  (3),  Indigo  Bunting  (2).  Eggs,  Apr.  1 (1, 
with  2 young  Phoebes,  Franklin)  to  July  4 (1,  with  2 eggs  of  Acadian 
Flycatcher,  Franklin).  Young,  May  19  (1,  with  1 Cardinal,  Franklin)  to 
July  1 (1,  with  2 Orchard  Orioles,  Franklin). 

SUMMER  TANAGER.  Piranga  rubra.  Edmonson  (Brecher).  Habitat, 
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mixed  woodland  (Mammoth  Cave  N.  P.).  Nest  in  red  oak,  30  ft.  May  29, 
female  carrying  material  to  nest. 

CARDINAL.  Richmondena  cardinalis.  Total,  47.  Ballard  (Gray), 
Hopkins  (15,  Hancocks;  1,  Barton),  Daviess  (4,  Powell;  4,  Ray;  3,  Whal- 
en), Jefferson  (1,  Jackson;  1,  Stamm),  Bullitt  (Croft),  Franklin  (9, 
Jones;  7,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  rosebushes,  small  deciduous  trees,  hedge, 
etc.  (13),  unidentified  conifers  (7),  honeysuckle  vines  (7),  unidentified 
bushes  (5),  elm  (4),  wild  grape  vines  (4),  multiflora  rose  (3),  briers  and 
brush  (2),  red  cedar,  loblolly  pine.  Avg.  height,  5.2  ft.  (2-15).  Avg. 
clutch/brood  size  of  14  nests,  3.1  (2-4).  Eggs,  Apr.  15  (1,  Daviess)  to 
Aug.  23  (1,  Hopkins).  Young,  Apr.  25  (1,  Daviess)  to  Aug.  23  (3, 
Franklin;  2,  Hopkins).  Jackson  noted  nest  building  on  June  26,  with 
first  egg  laid  on  June  29;  clutch  completed  with  3 eggs  on  July  1;  3 
young  on  July  13;  all  left  nest  on  July  23.  See  also  Brown-headed  Cow- 
bird. 

BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  Ballard  (Gray).  Nest  in  poke- 
berry,  2 ft.  June  16,  1 egg,  2 young.  This  is  the  second  nest  recorded  for 
the  state. 

INDIGO  BUNTING.  Passerina  cyanea.  Total,  3.  Franklin  (3,  Moore). 
Nest  sites,  unidentified  bushes  (2),  wild  daisies.  Avg.  height,  1.6  ft.  (IV2- 
2).  Eggs,  June  5 (1)  to  June  30  (3).  Young,  June  26  (3)  to  June  30  (3, 
well  feathered).  See  also  Brown-headed  Cowbird. 

AMERICAN  GOLDFINCH.  Spsniis  tristis.  Hopkins  (Hancocks.)  Nest 
in  sweet  gum  tree,  7 ft.  July  31,  5 eggs,  to  Aug.  13,  nest  abandoned. 

RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus.  Total,  4.  Hop- 
kins (3,  Hancocks),  Muhlenberg  (Dyer).  Nest  sites,  Lespedeza  bicolor, 
wild  grape  vine,  honeysuckle,  unidentified  bush.  Avg.  height,  6 ft.  (2-11) 
Avg.  clutch/brood  size,  3.5  (3-5).  Eggs,  June  12  (5,  Muhlenberg)  to  July 
23  (Hopkins).  Young,  June  25  (4,  Muhlenberg)  to  July  21  (1,  Hopkins). 

GRASSHOPPER  SPARROW.  Ammodramus  savannarum.  Total,  2. 
Franklin  (2,  Moore).  Both  nests  on  ground.  First  nest,  July  16,  adult 
flushed  from  nest;  contents  undetermined;  both  parent  birds  continued 
to  visit  nest  site  until  July  23.  Second  nest,  Aug.  5,  2 young,  apparently 
large  enough  to  leave. 

CHIPPING  SPARROW.  Spizeila  passerina.  Total,  10.  Hopkins  (Han- 
cocks), Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (5,  Jones;  3,  Moore).  Avg.  height, 

7.5  ft.  (2-30).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  6 nests,  3.5  (3-4).  Eggs,  May  4 
(4,  Franklin)  to  July  23  (3,  Hopkins).  Young,  May  6 (4,  Franklin)  to 
Aug.  2 (3,  Hopkins). 

FIELD  SPARROW.  Spizeila  pusilla.  Total,  9.  Hopkins  (3,  Hancocks), 
Oldham  (Stamm),  Franklin  (3,  Moore;  2,  Jones).  Nest  sites,  cedar  (2), 
ground  (2),  honeysuckle  bush,  coralberry,  blackberry,  sweet  clover, 
unidentified  bush.  Avg.  height,  1.1  ft.  (0-2).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of 
7 nests,  3.5  (3-4).  Building,  May  21  (Franklin).  Eggs,  Apr.  28  (3,  Frank- 
lin) to  July  11  (3,  Franklin).  Young,  May  9 (2,  Franklin)  to  July  11  (1, 
Franklin). 

SONG  SPARROW.  Melospiza  melodia.  Total,  3.  Daviess  (Powell), 
Franklin  (2,  Moore).  Nest  sites,  evergreen  shrubbery,  ground,  uniden- 
tified bush.  Avg.  height,  1.8  ft.  (0-3).  Avg.  clutch/brood  size  of  2 nests, 

4.5  (4-5).  Eggs,  July  15  (1,  Franklin)  to  July  26  (4,  clutch  completed, 
Daviess).  Young,  June  27  (5,  leaving  nest,  Franklin)  to  Aug.  16  (2, 
Daviess). 
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LESSER  BLACK-BACKED  GULL  IN  KENTUCKY 

Kenneth  P.  Able 

During  the  winter  months  of  1967-68  there  was  a large  concentra- 
tion of  gulls  in  the  vicinity  of  Kentucky  Dam,  Marshall  County.  While 
examining  a group  of  these  birds  that  were  resting  on  a small  island 
some  75  yards  off  the  shore  of  Kentucky  Dam  Village  State  Park,  I 
spotted  a Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  (Lams  fuscus)  in  adult  aspect.  The 
bird  was  studied  carefully  for  25  minutes  in  excellent  light,  with  a 20x 
telescope,  and  compared  directly  with  Ring-billed  Gulls  (L.  delawaren- 
sis),  Herring  Gulls  (L.  argentatus),  and  one  Glaucous  Gull  (L.  hyper- 
boreus). 

The  plumage  characters  of  this  bird  agreed  in  all  respects  with 
those  of  typical  adult  individuals  of  L.f.  graellsii,  the  race  to  which  all 
North  American  specimens  belong.  The  mantle  was  slate  in  color,  con- 
trasting with  black  outer  primaries.  There  were  distal  white  “windows” 
in  the  outer  two  primaries  and  a narrow  white  posterior  border  on  the 
wing.  The  contrast  between  slate  mantle  and  black  wing  tips  was  obvi- 
ous when  the  bird  was  resting  and  in  flight.  The  remainder  of  the 
plumage  was  white  except  for  a moderate  amount  of  darker  mottling 
on  the  head,  nape,  throat  and  upper  breast. 

The  bill  and  legs  of  the  bird  were  dark  flesh  color.  The  leg  color 
was  compared  with  that  of  adult  Herring  Gulls  and  was  several  shades 
darker  than  the  pink  of  that  species.  As  pointed  out  by  Peterson,  Mount- 
fort,  and  Hollom  (A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe, 
Boston,  p.  144,  1954),  the  soft  parts  of  adult  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls 
may  be  expected  to  be  flesh-colored  (versus  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
breeding  season)  in  winter. 

The  size  and  proportions  of  the  bird  were  compared  with  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  species.  The  gull  appeared  to  be  identical  in  size  to  the 
several  Herring  Gulls  present  and  the  body  shape  and  proportions  were 
like  that  species.  The  bill  was  very  slightly  longer,  but  slimmer  than  the 
bills  of  several  Herring  Gulls,  the  angle  of  the  gonys  being  not  quite  so 
prominent.  The  sizes  of  these  two  species  were  indistinguishable  when 
in  flight.  The  bird  was  much  smaller  in  all  respects  than  the  one 
Glaucous  Gull  present  for  comparison.  The  iris  was  yellow. 

The  size  of  the  bird  and  the  slate  (versus  black)  mantle  eliminate 
the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  (L.  marinus)  as  a consideration.  The  some- 
what similar  Western  Gull  (L.  occidental^)  is  noticeably  thicker-billed 
and  often  has  a lighter  mantle  than  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  In 
addition,  adult  individuals  of  this  species  have  a dark  iris.  The  Slaty- 
backed  Gull  (L.  shistisagus)  of  Siberia  is  much  larger  in  size,  being  in- 
termediate between  Western  and  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  in  this 
respect. 

In  1962  I had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  an  individual  of  this 
species  at  Willow  Slough,  Indiana.  The  bird  was  subsequently  collected 
(Mumford  and  Rowe,  Wilson  Bull.,  75:93,  1963)  and  found  to  be  L.f. 
graellsii.  The  study  of  this  bird  gave  me  some  previous  experience  with 
the  species.  The  bird  herein  described  agreed  in  all  respects  with  my  im- 
pressions of  the  Indiana  bird,  except  that  the  latter  occurred  in  spring 
and  exhibited  bright  yellow  legs. 

This  observation  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  in  Kentucky.  Jehl 
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(Auk,  75:349-350,  1958)  summarized  the  North  American  records  of  this 
European  bird  (four  specimens — Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York)  and  noted  that  it  has  been  a regular  winter  visitor  in  the 
New  York  City  area  in  recent  years.  The  only  known  inland  records, 
aside  from  this  and  the  Indiana  bird,  are  from  Pennsylvania  (Audubon 
Field  Notes,  14:297,  1960),  and  Ithaca,  New  York,  where  the  bird  ap- 
peared in  three  consecutive  winters,  1963-1965  (Audubon  Field  Notes, 
19:375,  1965;  20:420,  1966).  All  specimens  and  all  sight  records  except 
one  (Croton  Point,  New  York,  November  23,  1962,  Audubon  Field  Notes, 
17:17,  1963)  are  of  L.f.  graellsii.  The  Croton  Point  sight  record  was  of  a 
black-backed  bird  believed  to  be  of  the  nominate  race,  L.f.  fuscus. 


* * * 


* 


SPRING  MEETING  — APRIL  19-21,  1968 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  held  its  1968  Spring  Meeting 
at  Bowling  Green,  April  19-21,  with  headquarters  at  the  Lost  River 
Motel. 

The  first  session,  on  Friday  evening,  was  held  at  Western  Kentucky 
University’s  Science  Building.  The  President,  H.  E.  Shadowen,  welcomed 
members  and  visitors  and  outlined  the  weekend  activities.  Field  trips 
were  planned  for  McElroy  and  Chaney  lakes  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  scheduled  for  Saturday  after- 
noon. A field  trip  to  Shanty  Hollow  Lake  was  planned  for  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  Friday  evening  program  consisted  of  two  parts:  (1)  a discus- 
sion of  the  application  of  the  Wilderness  Act  to  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  park,  Mr.  John  Aubuchon,  (2) 
the  film  “Kentucky’s  Feathered  Rainbow.”  Both  were  well  received  by 
those  present,  numbering  approximately  forty. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  temporary  lakes  were  visited.  Ducks  were 
limited,  and  shorebirds,  due  to  exceedingly  high  water,  were  even  more 
scarce.  In  the  afternoon  groups  visited  Barren  River  Reservoir,  Grider’s 
Lake,  and  the  city  park. 

The  dinner  meeting  was  held  at  Western  Hills  Restaurant,  with  66 
members  and  guests  present.  Dr.  Wilson  made  the  compilation  of  the 
bird  list  for  the  day,  for  a total  of  110  species.  Mrs.  Stamm  reported 
that  the  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  is  continuing  its 
nesting  study.  She  thanked  those  who  had  participated  and  indicated 
that  Kentucky  had  made  a sizable  contribution  to  the  study  this  past 
year.  She  further  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  filling  in  the  information 
both  accurately  and  factually.  Those  who  wish  to  participate  may  ob- 
tain cards  from  the  Kentucky  regional  directors  (James  W.  Hancock, 
Madisonville;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Louisville;  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson,  Bowl- 
ing Green;  and  Howard  P.  Jones,  Frankfort).  Completed  cards  are  to 
be  returned  to  the  regional  directors  or  Mrs.  Stamm.  Dr.  Burt  L.  Mon- 
roe, Jr.,  stated  that  the  cooperative  breeding  bird  survey,  as  outlined  by 
the  Migratory  Bird  Populations  Station,  Laurel,  Maryland,  would  be  con- 
ducted again  this  year.  He  urged  participation  and  indicated  the  study 
would  be  broadened  in  future  years. 

The  status  of  the  proposed  dam  in  the  Red  River  gorge  was  pre- 
sented by  the  President,  Dr.  Shadowen.  Past  action  by  the  organiza- 
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tion  on  the  issue  was  reviewed,  and  individuals  were  urged  to  write 
letters  directly  to  the  chairmen  of  the  congressional  committees  sched- 
uled to  meet  April  29-30  for  a hearing  on  this  issue.  A motion  was 
moved,  seconded,  and  passed  to  send  a telegram  expressing  the  K.  O.  S.’s 
opposition  to  the  proposed  dam.  The  President  agreed  to  collaborate  with 
Mr.  Marvin  Bing  on  the  exact  wording  of  the  message. 

The  program  for  Saturday  evening  consisted  of  slides  recently  taken 
by  Mr.  Newton  Belt,  while  on  a picture  taking  safari  in  Africa  with  Dr. 
John  Williams,  outstanding  naturalist  of  East  Africa.  The  slides  con- 
sisted of  plant  and  animal  life.  Mr.  Belt  also  exhibited  some  watercolors 
painted  from  the  slides. 

The  Sunday  morning  field  trip  centered  in  the  area  of  Shanty  Hollow 
Lake,  a wildlife  management  area  in  northeast  Warren  County.  The  lei- 
surely field  trip  culminated  in  a picnic  luncheon  by  the  lake.  The  out- 
standing observation  was  that  of  a Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  columbarms) 
observed  by  several  of  the  party.  Final  tally  for  the  entire  weekend 
showed  126  species. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Willard  N.  Gray 
Recording  Secretary 


ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SPRING  MEETING,  1968 

ANCHORAGE:  Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 

BLANDVILLE:  Newton  Belt 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mildred  Allen,  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Long,  Roy  Millikin,  Marvin  Russell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Shadowen,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilson 
CARLISLE:  Willard  Gray 

FRANKFORT:  Marvin  Bing,  Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell,  Howard  P.  Jones, 
Joel  Jones 

FRANKLIN:  Frances  Richardson,  Mary  Allen  Richardson 
GLASGOW:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Dr.  George 
McKinley,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Starr 
GOLDEN  POND:  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Nall 

LEXINGTON:  Mrs.  Robert  Meyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Reece,  Jr.,  Con- 
ley Webster 

LOUISVILLE:  Janet  Borders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Brecher,  Floyd 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Mrs.  Harry  Hummel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Ruhe,  Evelyn 
Schneider,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guy  Wood 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr., 
George  Ray,  Mrs.  Wallace  Whalen 

MURRAY:  Dr.  Evelyn  Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Kemp,  Edwin 
Larson,  Jr.,  Dr.  Clell  Peterson 

OWENSBORO:  Frank  Abrams,  Jr.,  Sister  Casimir  Czurles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ramon  lies,  Wyema  Sims 
RICHMOND:  Dr.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr. 

DYERSBURG,  TENN.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett 
NASHVILLE,  TENN.:  Alfred  F.  Ganier 
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FIELD  NOTES 

BROAD-WINGED  HAWK  MIGRATION 

Shortly  before  noon  on  April  17,  1968,  Doug  Potter,  Michael  Shadow- 
en,  Jeffrey  Shadowen,  and  I traveled  to  the  temporary  lakes  ten  miles 
south  of  Bowling  Green.  While  observing  waterfowl  we  noted  several 
hawks  moving  overhead.  They  were  moving  in  a northeast  direction  at 
an  estimated  altitude  of  400-600  feet  above  ground  level.  We  were  able 
to  observe  them  closely  through  binoculars  and  identified  them  as  Broad- 
winged Hawks  (Buteo  platypterus).  The  banding  on  the  tail  was  obvious. 
We  counted  26  hawks  in  the  air  at  one  time.  During  a 30-minute  period 
we  estimated  the  total  number  of  Broad-winged  Hawks  at  45.  Two  Red- 
tailed Hawks  (B.  jamaicensis)  were  also  seen.  The  day  was  warm,  windy, 
and  cloudy  with  high  humidity. — HERBERT  E.  SHADOWEN,  Bowling 
Green. 

* * * * 


SOME  SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  MURPHEY’S  POND 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  3,  1987,  and  again  on  July  4,  I made  a field 
trip  to  the  vicinity  of  Murphey’s  Pond,  located  in  Hickman  County, 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Fulton. 

Murphey’s  Pond  is  a heavily  wooded  swamp  and  the  area  is  widely 
known  for  its  abundance  of  snakes.  The  Pond  itself  covers  about  80 
acres  and  is  grown  up  with  vines,  bushes,  and  water  plants.  This  area  is 
a virtual  paradise  for  the  birding  enthusiast.  I hiked  through  the  area 
on  a number  of  old  grown-up  log  roads.  In  most  cases  the  going  was 
fairly  good  and  I did  not  see  any  snakes.  Near  the  end  of  one  of  these 
roads,  I came  upon  a wooded  area  where  there  were  a number  of 
hawks  roosting  in  the  trees.  There  were  at  least  15  hawks,  but  I was 
unable  to  identify  many  of  them  because  of  the  dense  foliage. 

Below  is  a list  of  the  52  species  observed  and  the  number  recorded. 
I feel  that  with  more  time  and  patience  many  more  species  could  be 
found.  Some  of  the  birds  were  seen  in  the  area  adjacent  to  Murphey’s 
Pond.  Green  Heron,  1;  Little  Blue  Heron,  6;  Turkey  Vulture,  3;  Red- 
tailed Hawk,  1;  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  2;  Broad- winged  Hawk,  2;  Spar- 
row Hawk,  1;  Bobwhite,  3;  Killdeer,  3;  Mourning  Dove,  8;  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo,  11;  Barred  Owl,  1;  Chimney  Swift,  17;  Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird, 2;  Belted  Kingfisher,  1;  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  1;  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, 1;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker,  8;  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  4;  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  8;  Eastern  Kingbird,  4;  Great  Crested  Flycatcher,  2;  Wood 
Pewee,  10;  Barn  Swallow,  12;  Blue  Jay,  1;  Common  Crow,  8;  Carolina 
Chickadee,  2;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  Carolina  Wren,  12;  Mocking- 
bird, 4;  Brown  Thrasher,  1;  Robin,  2;  Eastern  Bluebird,  3;  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher,  12;  Loggerhead  Shrike,  3;  Starling,  33;  Red-eyed  Vireo,  1; 
Parula  Warbler,  3;  Louisana  Waterthrush,  3;  Kentucky  Warbler,  8; 
Yellowthroat,  9;  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  5;  House  Sparrow,  18;  Eastern 
Meadowlark,  16;  Red- winged  Blackbird,  28;  Common  Grackle,  4;  Brown- 
headed Cowbird,  2;  Summer  Tanager,  2;  Cardinal,  19;  Indigo  Bunting, 
18;  Dickcissel,  4;  Field  Sparrow,  2. — KENNETH  LEGGETT,  Dyersburg, 
Tennessee. 
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BARN  SWALLOW  SELECTS  UNUSUAL  NEST  SITE 

A pair  of  Barn  Swallows  (Hirundo  rustica)  built  a nest  on  the 
light  fixture  on  the  front  porch  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Stoll, 
527  Club  Lane,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  birds  began  inspecting  the 
nesting  site  in  late  May  1967,  and  on  July  7,  when  the  Stolls  left  for 
vacation,  the  mouths  of  the  young  were  visible  over  the  side  of  the  nest. 

The  Stoll  residence  is  a one-floor,  U-shaped  structure,  with  the 
front  walk  leading  between  the  two  sides  to  the  entrance,  and  is  lo- 
cated in  Rolling  Fields,  a fully  developed  subdivision  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Jefferson  County  adjoining  the  city  boundary  line  of  Louisville. 
Residences  are  located  on  lots  approximately  125  feet  wide. 

Although  my  wife  and  I have  walked  this  area  for  some  six  or 
more  years,  I had  never  observed  a Barn  Swallow  here  until  the  pair 
came  to  nest  on  the  Stoll  porch. 

On  July  20,  when  the  Stolls  returned,  they  found  the  birds  gone 
and  on  the  front  porch  the  usual  accumulation  of  dropping  and  debris. 
After  having  cleaned  up  and  disinfected  the  porch,  Mr.  Stoll  observed 
the  birds  on  July  26,  apparently  looking  for  the  nest  which  he  had  re- 
moved. No  further  nesting  was  attempted. 

The  Stolls  were  most  cooperative  during  the  nesting  period,  post- 
ing a sign,  requesting  all  visitors  to  please  use  the  back  entrance,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  birds. — JAMES  B.  YOUNG,  Louisville. 

* * * * 

BOBOLINKS  IN  POWELL  COUNTY 

The  paucity  of  published  records  of  the  Bobolink  (Dolichonyx  oryzi- 
voriis)  in  eastern  Kentucky,  where  suitable  habitat  is  scarce,  prompts  me 
to  record  a flock  of  12  of  these  birds  in  a small  field,  just  outside  Natural 
Bridge  State  Park,  about  three  miles  south  of  Slade,  Powell  County,  Ken- 
tucky, on  April  22,  1967.  The  Bobolinks  were  feeding  in  the  grass  and 
weeds;  when  flushed,  they  flew  up  over  an  adjacent  wooded  hill.  I made 
this  observation  while  visiting  the  park. — LEONARD  C.  BRECHER, 
Louisville. 

* * * * 


BOOK  REVIEW 


A FIELD  GUIDE  TO  THE  BIRDS  (paperbound  edition).  Roger  Tory 

Peterson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1967.  $2.95. 

The  handbook  that  has  become  the  birdwatcher’s  Bible  has  now  been 
issued  in  a paperbound  edition  and  should  have  as  wide  a sale  as  have 
the  various  hardback  editions  since  1934.  This  edition  is  a reprint  of  the 
1947  book  that  all  of  us  own  and  is  the  thirty-fifth  printing  of  this 
classic  handbook. 

Praising  Peterson’s  FIELD  GUIDE  is  somewhat  like  praising,  in 
public,  one’s  dearest  friends  or  relatives.  Even  the  oldest  ones  of  us 
have  difficulty  in  remembering  what  our  birdwatching  was  like  before 
this  book  arrived,  for  it  revolutionized  our  whole  conception  of  guides 
to  bird  study.  Yademecum  (“go  with  me”)  is  the  Latin  name  for  such 
a book;  my  copy — and  yours,  too — has  traveled  many  a mile  through 
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woods  and  fields  and  mud,  actually  so  much  used  that  it  is  beginning  to 
get  dog-earred,  just  as  were  the  two  earlier  editions. 

When  William  Vogt,  in  1935,  told  me  how  the  book  came  to  be, 
neither  he  nor  I could  guess  how  wide  a circulation  it  would  have.  Dr. 
Vogt  had  been  one  of  the  two  older  bird  students  who  had  given  Peter- 
son some  encouragement  to  write  just  such  a book;  you  will  notice  that 
it  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Vogt  and  to  Clarence  E.  Allen. 

Now  that  a copy  of  this  classic  can  be  obtained  for  so  little  money, 
why  not  buy  one  for  some  younger  birdwatcher,  so  he  can  grow  up  with 
this  basic,  artistic,  handy  guide? — GORDON  WILSON,  Bowling  Green. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT’S  PEN 

My  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  attended  our  spring  meeting  at  Bowling 
Green  for  adding  to  its  success.  Plans  are  already  being  made  for  the 
fall  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Lake  Cumberland  State  Park,  Octo- 
ber 4,  5,  and  6.  If  you  plan  to  participate  on  the  Friday  evening  pro- 
gram with  a report  or  slides,  please  let  me  know  by  September  1. 

The  Kentucky  Department  of  Parks  sponsored  a very  successful 
Ornithological  Weekend  at  Carter  Caves  State  Park  on  April  26-28. 
Three  K.O.S.  members  assisted  by  serving  as  field  group  leaders,  and 
other  K.O.S.  members  participated.  Karl  Maslowski,  nationally  known 
naturalist  and  wildlife  photographer,  was  the  principal  speaker.  A 
similar  program  is  planned  for  next  spring,  and  I highly  recommend  it 
to  you.— HERBERT  E.  SHADOWEN. 

Kenneth  P.  Able,  Jr.,  is  now  attending  Louisiana  State  University  as 
a graduate  student  in  ornithology.  He  will  be  going  to  Peru  in  the  near 
future  with  four  other  graduate  students  to  do  special  work  there. 

At  the  February  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club, 
Mr.  Able  was  awarded  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  Award  for  “constructive 
contribution  to  Kentucky  ornithology.” 

Joseph  E.  Croft  will  be  assistant  naturalist  during  the  summer 
months  at  Otter  Creek  Park,  Meade  County.  Frederick  Hilton  and  Anne 
L.  Stamm  prepared  the  ornithological  exhibits  at  the  new  Nature  Center 
there. 

Dr.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  United  States  delegates  to 
the  International  Council  for  Bird  Protection,  Pan  American  Section, 
March  16  to  24,  1968.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

With  deep  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  in 
Louisville,  on  May  17,  1968.  Mr.  Monroe  was  a past  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Ornithological  Society,  the  Beckham  Bird  Club,  and  the  Wilson 
Ornithological  Society.  He  was  the  first  Kentuckian  to  become  an  elec- 
tive member  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  and  was  widely 
known  for  his  work  as  ornithologist,  conservationist,  and  outdoorsman. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

OUR  COVER 

Edwin  Sheppard’s  illustration  of  a White-rumped  Sandpiper,  re- 
produced on  the  cover  of  this  issue,  originally  appeared  in  Daniel  R. 
Elliot’s  book,  North  American  Shore  Birds  (1895).  A highly  regarded 
bird  painter  of  his  era,  Sheppard  was  affiliated  with  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  White-rumped  Sandpiper,  a rare  transient  in  Kentucky,  has 
been  occurring  more  frequently  in  recent  years,  but  always  in  small 
numbers.  Therefore  it  is  of  interest  to  read  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson’s  report 
in  this  issue  of  as  many  as  20  of  these  birds  near  Bowling  Green. 

(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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THE  WOODBURN  LAKES,  1963-68 

By  Gordon  Wilson 

Periodically,  since  1927,  the  first  year  I studied  the  wet-weather  lakes 
near  Woodburn,  I have  reported  in  the  KENTUCKY  WARBLER  and  else- 
where the  various  seasons.  Most  of  these  reports  have  been  confined  to 
a single  season,  but  four  longer  ones  summarized  groups  of  seasons: 
1927-1939,  1940-50,  1951-56,  and  1957-61. 

As  compared  with  the  big  years  of  my  study — largely  such  years  as 
1937,  1939,  1950,  nearly  all  of  the  1950’s  except  1954,  and  1961 — the  last 
six  years  have  been  almost  anti-climactic,  so  far  as  large  numbers  of 
individuals  are  concerned. 


TABLE  I.  THE  LAKES 


Year 

Earliest  date 

Latest  date 

Length  of 

Observation  Comments 

of  lakes 

of  lakes 

season 

trips 

1983 

March  13 

April  26 

45  days 

14 

Below  normal  levels 

1964 

March  6 

May  9 

65  days 

16 

Near  normal 

levels 

1985 

January  12 

June  9 

149  days 

24 

Slightly  below  normal 

1986 

February  14 

June  4 

111  days 

13 

50-75  acres  at  each 

1967 

March  8 

June  17 

102  days 

26 

Slightly  below  normal 

1988 

March  26 

August  5 

133  days 

26 

Somewhat  above  normal 

TABLE 

II.  SPECIES 

RECORDED 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Loons 

;-Grebes  

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Herons  

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

8 

Geese 

-Ducks  

14 

21 

19 

10 

20 

14 

Rails- 

Coots  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Shorebirds  

14 

12 

14 

9 

19 

22 

36 

39 

41 

24 

47 

47 

TABLE  III.  RECORDS  OF  K.O.S.  FIELD  TRIPS 

1983 

April  19-21 

21  water  species 

97  land  species 

118  total 

1984 

April  11-12 

29 

83 

112 

1985 

April  10-11 

30 

97 

127 

1986 

March  19-20 

10 

59 

69 

1967 

April  15-16 

20 

91 

111 

1988 

April  20-21 

27 

99 

126 

NOTES 

1963 

Though  the  water  came  up  late  and  lasted  a bare  45  days,  the  14 
ducks  and  geese  and  14  shorebirds  added  some  interesting  records.  The 
largest  flight  of  ducks  was  of  100  Blue-winged  Teal;  the  American  Coots 
were  never  more  than  20;  but  Pectoral  Sandpipers  ranged  up  to  200,  and 
the  two  Yellowlegs,  in  mixed  groups,  were  once  up  to  200.  The  Knot 
was  recorded  first  on  the  K.  O.  S.  field  trip  on  April  19  and  again  on 
April  23  and  26.  On  two  occasions  small  flocks  of  American  Golden 
Plover  were  found;  the  Black-bellied  Plover  appeared  on  two  days;  and 
three  Baird’s  Sandpipers  and  a single  Sanderling  completed  the  list  of 
rare  species. 
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TABLE  IV.  SPECIES  RECORDED,  1963-1968 

(The  first  column  under  each  year — T — indicates  the  number  of 
times  a species  was  recorded;  the  second  column — H — indicates  the  high- 
est number  of  individuals  for  that  season.) 

1963  1964  1955  1986  1967  1968 


T 

H 

T 

H 

T 

H 

T 

H 

T 

H 

T 

H 

Horned  Grebe  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 



3 

3 

1 

1 

Pied-b.  Grebe  

7 

8 

6 

2 

13 

10 

5 

4 

8 

9 

6 

3 

G.  Blue  Heron  

...  3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

Green  Heron  

2 

1 

3 

10 

3 

9 

2 

4 

8 

3 

9 

25 

6 

7 

Common  Egret  

2 

2 





1 

1 









1 

1 

Cattle  Egret  

1 

2 

B-c.  N.  Heron  

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Y-c.  N.  Heron  



— 



— 

1 

1 



— 

— 



4 

4 

American  Bittern 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Canada  Goose  



— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1 

43 

— 

— 

Snow  Goose  

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 



- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mallard  

5 

8 

8 

9 

15 

1200 

4 

12 

11 

40 

8 

12 

Black  Duck  

4 

4 

5 

25 

10 

50 

3 

6 

5 

30 

4 

2 

Gad  wall  

_ 



1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pintail 

— 



1 

20 

5 

50 

2 

100 

3 

30 

1 

1 

Green- winged  Teal 

1 

2 

6 

10 

10 

20 

1 

4 

1 

10 

— 

— 

Blue-winged  Teal 

8 

100 

12 

100 

19 

200 

4 

4 

18 

75 

17 

18 

Amer.  Widgeon  

5 

20 

6 

75 

9 

200 

1 

4 

10 

40 

1 

1 

Shoveler  

3 

8 

8 

20 

8 

30 

1 

4 

8 

40 

4 

20 

Wood  Duck  

2 

6 

3 

1 

11 

10 

2 

4 

3 

10 

7 

28 

Redhead  

— 

4 

15 

6 

100 

— 

— 

4 

40 

2 

2 

Ring-necked  Duck  

4 

10 

7 

100 

16 

100 

1 

4 

7 

500 

8 

35 

Canvasback  



— 

3 

7 

1 

6 

— 



2 

10 

— 

— 

Greater  Scaup  



— 

3 

8 

4 

3 

— 



4 

10 

— 

— 

Lesser  Scaup 

5 

10 

8 

150 

16 

100 

— 



8 

100 

7 

20 

Com.  Goldeneye  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Bufflehead  

1 

4 

3 

12 

9 

6 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oldsquaw  

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ruddy  Duck 

1 

6 

4 

25 

4 

6 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Hooded  Merganser 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Common  Merganser 

— 

— 

1 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

Red-br.  Merganser  

2 

3 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Sandhill  Crane  

— 

— 

— 

. — 

- — 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

American  Coot  

9 

30 

9 

1000 

18 

450 

3 

12 

13 

100 

18 

35 

Semipal.  Plover  

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

50 

1 

6 

2 

8 

8 

25 

Killdeer  

7 

12 

5 

9 

15 

20 

8 

12 

10 

4 

16 

25 

Amer.  Golden  PI 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

35 

t 

— 

1 

30 

— 

— 

Black-b.  Plover  

2 

1 

— 



3 

5 



— 

3 

14 

1 

2 

Ruddy  Turnstone  



. . 

— 

— 



— 



— 

- - 

— 

1 

1 

American  Woodcock 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 



— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Common  Snipe  

10 

6 

5 

13 

2 

4 

1 

3 

6 

4 

2 

10 

Upland  Plover  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Spotted  Sandp 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

18 

1 

4 

10 

4 

11 

6 

Solitary  Sandp 

4 

6 

6 

8 

7 

12 

3 

4 

9 

10 

6 

4 

Willet  

2 

7 

Knot  

3 

1 

Gr.  Yellowlegs  

10 

100 

6 

25 

9 

20 

6 

7 

13 

25 

7 

10 

L.  Yellowlegs  

8 

100 

4 

25 

10 

20 

4 

8 

12 

25 

9 

10 

Pectoral  Sandp 

11 

200 

9 

375 

9 

50 

2 

10 

8 

50 

8 

75 

White-r.  Sandp 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

20 

— 

— 



— 

3 

20 

Baird’s  Sandp 

2 

3 





— 

— 

— 

— 

. . 

— 

3 

6 

Least  Sandp 

4 

8 

4 

25 

7 

50 

— 

— 

8 

20 

11 

30 

Dunlin  

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

Dowitcher  

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 



— 

_ 

2 

5 

— 

— 

Stilt  Sandp 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Semipalmated  Sandp. 

— 

— 

— 



3 

5 

1 

1 

4 

12 

8 

60 

Sanderling  

1 

1 

Western  Sandpiper  

2 

6 
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1963  1964  1955  1956  1967  1968 

TH  TH  TH  TH  TH  TH 

Herring  Gull  1 1 — — 1 6 — — — — 1 2 

Ring-billed  Gull  — — — — — — — — 1 1 — — 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  — — — — — — — — — — 140 

Black  Tern  — 1 1 —————  — 1 20 


1964 

A single  Snow  Goose  was  at  the  McElroy  Lake  on  April  28,  more 
than  two  weeks  later  than  it  has  usually  been  found.  Greater  Scaup, 
with  eight  at  one  time,  were  found  on  four  trips.  The  Lesser  Scaup,  with 
150  birds  on  one  occasion,  and  the  Blue-winged  Teal  and  American 
Widgeon,  each  with  100  as  a high  record  for  the  season,  were  the  only 
ducks  that  approached  large  numbers.  An  Oldsquaw  was  listed  on  our 
field  trip  with  K.  O.  S.  members.  Ten  American  Golden  Plover  appeared 
on  April  11;  one  Dowitcher  was  found  on  May  9;  most  shorebirds  were 
in  small  numbers  except  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  with  375  on  April  21. 

1965 

Though  the  season  was  the  longest  one  in  the  six  years — 149  days — 
only  41  species  of  water  birds  were  recorded.  In  spite  of  the  early  rising 
of  the  lakes,  the  ducks  and  geese  were  not  up  to  expectations,  with  only 
19  species;  1200  Mallards  on  one  trip  was  the  only  large  flight;  such  spe- 
cies as  the  Pintail,  Blue-winged  Teal,  American  Widgeon,  and  Ring- 
necked Duck,  ordinarily  numerous,  never  got  above  the  100  mark.  But  the 
Canvasback,  somewhat  erratic  over  the  years,  and  the  Goldeneye,  rarely 
even  fairly  common,  reached  the  100  mark.  As  many  as  three  Greater 
Scaup  appeared  on  the  four  records  of  the  species.  Of  the  rare  or  erratic 
shorebirds  there  were  eight  American  Golden  Plover  on  March  20  and  35 
on  March  27 ; three  records  of  the  Black-bellied  Plover,  with  five  on  May 
20;  and  10  White-rumped  Sandpipers  on  March  27,  a very  early  date  for 
the  species.  Only  Pectoral  Sandpipers  and  Leasts  were  present  in  num- 
bers up  to  100. 

1966 

The  season  of  1966,  though  lasting  111  days,  was  very  poor  in  species 
and  individuals  because  the  water  was  very  fluctuating,  and  a serious 
illness  kept  me  from  getting  to  the  lakes  at  some  of  the  few  times  when 
the  largest  numbers  might  have  been  expected.  The  annual  K.  O.  S. 
meeting  was  set  for  March  19  and  20,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  coincide 
with  the  biggest  flights  of  ducks;  only  10  species  of  water  birds  were 
found,  for  at  that  time  the  water  was  practically  gone,  though  it  rose 
again  and  lasted  until  June  4. 

1967 

The  1967  season  somewhat  compensated  for  the  near-miss  of  1966, 
and  47  species  were  recorded  in  the  102  days  that  the  water  lasted.  Twen- 
ty ducks  and  geese  represented  more  nearly  an  average  for  good  years, 
and  19  shorebirds  approached  the  numbers  of  good  years.  The  highest 
numbers  of  ducks  were:  500  Ring-necked  Ducks  and  75  Lesser  Scaup; 
other  species  were  low  in  number.  As  usual  with  the  lakes  when  the 
season  is  long,  several  oddities  appeared:  1 American  Bittern  on  April  15; 
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four  records  of  the  Greater  Scaup,  with  10  birds  on  March  24;  one 
White-rumped  Sandpiper  on  May  20;  four  Dunlins  and  two  Dowitchers 
on  May  20,  in  the  overflowed  fields  of  young  corn,  and  five  Dowitchers 
previously  on  April  4;  and  a single  Stilt  Sandpiper  on  May  8. 

1968 

Because  the  lakes  lasted  into  summer — the  McElroy  Lake  until  June 
19  and  the  Chaney  Lake  until  August  5 — , 1968  brought  a season  of  133 
days  and  47  species  of  water  birds.  Though  14  species  of  ducks  were 
found,  there  were  no  large  flights;  35  Ring-necked  Ducks  constituted 
the  largest  find;  the  lakes  came  up  much  too  late  to  attract  the  main 
stream  of  migrating  ducks.  The  shorebirds  made  up  for  my  disappoint- 
ment at  not  finding  more  ducks.  The  22  species  ranked  the  season  second 
only  to  1950,  the  wonder  year,  when  the  lakes  had  risen  in  late  1949  and 
lasted  until  mid-November,  1950.  From  July  4 to  August  5,  1968,  there 
were  a few  Little  Blue  Herons  at  Chaney’s,  generally  immatures,  but 
two  mature  birds  were  present  on  one  day  and  one  on  another. 

On  April  27  and  28  Mr.  Paul  Sharp,  the  manager  of  the  McElroy 
Farm,  was  planting  corn  on  the  uplands  around  the  lake.  Two  “white 
cranes”  came  up  from  the  lake  on  one  of  these  days  and  followed  his 
corn  drill  for  hours,  finding  plenty  of  insects  and  maybe  some  stray 
grains  of  corn.  He  had  never  heard  of  a Cattle  Egret,  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  birds  was  so  accurate  that  Dr.  Marvin  Russell  and  I are 
sure  that  the  cranes  were  Cattle  Egrets.  He  said  that  each  bird  had 
“some  dirty-looking  feathers  on  their  heads  and  breasts  but  were  other- 
wise white,”  that  they  were  not  so  large  as  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  and 
that  they  held  their  necks  in  a funny  fashion  and  trotted  along  after 
the  corn  drill.  On  the  farm  adjoining  the  Chaney  Lake  a similar  bird 
followed  a corn  drill  on  a day  late  in  April;  Mr.  Guy  Glasscock,  whose 
son  manages  the  farm,  described  the  bird  in  almost  identical  words. 

Apparently  the  Wood  Duck  nested  at  Chaney’s,  for  I saw,  after  the 
water  had  gone  down  a foot  or  more,  a female  and  five  young  that  were 
too  small  to  fly;  and  later,  when  the  water  was  very  low,  as  many  as 
23  Wood  Ducks  were  found  there,  circling  the  woods  and  fields. 

On  April  10,  at  McElroy’s,  a long  white  line  of  birds  stretched 
across  a neck  of  the  lake,  too  far  out  to  be  identified  with  even  my  7x50 
glasses.  Fortunately,  as  I watched  them  in  bright  light,  two  or  three  and 
then  several  more  disengaged  themselves  from  the  flock  and  came  near 
me  to  feed,  only  a few  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  lake.  They  were  Bona- 
parte’s Gulls,  between  35  and  45  of  them,  more  than  I have  seen  in  all 
the  rest  of  my  life  put  together. 

Other  oddities  for  1968  were  these:  a single  Ruddy  Turnstone  at 
close  range  on  May  17,  one  of  the  very  few  records  for  the  lakes;  five 
Willets  on  July  29,  the  first  record  since  1961;  three  records  of  the  White- 
rumped  Sandpiper,  with  20  on  one  day;  three  records  of  the  Baird’s  Sand- 
piper, with  three  birds  on  one  of  them;  and  two  records  of  the  Western 
Sandpiper,  with  six  on  June  3;  these  were  the  first  Westerns  since  1956. 

As  compared  with  the  years  when  as  many  as  5000  ducks  could  be 
seen  on  a single  day  at  McElroy’s  alone,  any  one  of  these  six  years  seems 
poor.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  study  there  were  few  rivals  to  the  two 
Woodburn  Lakes;  now,  with  so  many  T.V.A.  and  Army  Engineer  lakes  in 
all  directions  from  the  two  wet-weather  lakes,  it  is  not  so  necessary  for 
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the  migrating  ducks  to  find  the  McElroy  and  Chaney  Lakes  to  have 
good  feeding  places.  Only  when  the  water  lasts  into  mid-summer  or 
later  do  the  shorebirds  appear  in  even  fair  numbers  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  years.  Robert  M.  Mengel,  in  Birds  of  Kentucky,  lists  several 
species  of  shorebirds  as  being  recorded  only  at  these  lakes  in  spring; 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  is  the  great  place  to  study  shorebirds  in  late  summer 
and  in  fall.  If  several  successive  seasons,  like  1968,  brought  lakes  that 
remained  into  August,  these  two  lakes  might  even  rival  the  Falls  area 
for  shorebirds. 
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OBSERVATION  OF  A RUFF  IN  BOYLE  COUNTY 

By  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  Jr. 

A small  farm  pond  belonging  to  Mr.  Julian  Gentry  on  the  Blue  Grass 
Road  in  Boyle  County  has  attracted  numerous  shorebirds  in  recent  years. 
Therefore  when  W.  Scott  Glore,  Jr.  and  I stopped  near  it  on  May  4,  1968, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  see  seven  Lesser  Yellowlegs  (Tetanus  flavipes) 
and  a Dowitcher  (Limnodromus  sp.)  alighting. 

Another  bird  with  them  at  once  caught  our  eye.  Even  from  a dis- 
tance of  about  200  feet  it  was  obviously  much  browner,  both  above  and 
below,  than  the  Yellowlegs.  My  first  thought  was  of  a Pectoral  Sandpiper 
(Erolia  melanotos)  but  as  we  slowly  walked  up  to  the  pond  the  bird’s 
true  identity  was  gradually  revealed.  Its  size  and  shape  were  comparable 
to  the  Lesser  Yellowlegs’  with  which  it  was  feeding,  though  its  body  was 
less  slender  and  its  legs  relatively  shorter.  It  was  far  more  like  the  Yel- 
lowlegs, however,  than  the  Dowitcher  in  bodily  proportions. 

The  bill,  which  appeared  to  be  dark  and  perfectly  straight,  was 
similar  to  those  of  the  Lesser  Yellowlegs  but  a bit  thicker  at  the  base 
and  perhaps  a little  shorter. 

The  back  was  a “scaly”  brown,  quite  suggestive  of  fall  Baird’s  Sand- 
pipers’ (Erolia  bairdii).  There  were  no  stripes  on  the  back  such  as  on 
the  much  shorter-legged  and  smaller  Pectoral  Sandpiper,  and  no  white 
spotting  on  back  or  wings  as  in  the  two  species  of  Yellowlegs.  The 
breast  was  washed  strongly  with  buffy  brown,  fading  gradually  into 
nearly  white  lower  underparts. 

Flushing  the  flock  at  close  range  in  ideal  light  revealed  that  our 
bird  had  a rather  faint  wing-stripe  and  that  its  legs  extended  less  than 
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did  those  of  the  Yellowlegs.  With  mounting  excitement  we  very 
clearly  noted  the  rarity’s  most  diagnostic  feature:  an  oval  whitish  patch 
on  either  side  of  the  otherwise  dark  tail.  The  tail-pattern  was  rechecked 
each  time  the  bird  flew,  once  as  close  as  twenty-five  feet. 

I now  felt  sure  we  were  observing  a Ruff  (Philomachus  pugnax), 
though  this  individual’s  legs  were  much  darker  than  expected  for  a 
Ruff,  appearing  greenish  gray  rather  than  yellow,  as  shown  in  most  il- 
lustrations. An  hour’s  study  of  pertinent  literature  that  evening,  however, 
made  clear  that  a Ruff’s  legs  may  be  nearly  any  color  and  also  that  its 
bill  may  be  all  dark,  as  in  our  bird. 

I had  never  before  knowingly  seen  a Ruff  alive,  but  have  studied 
many  skins  and  have  had  extensive  field  experience  with  nearly  all 
species  of  North  American  shorebirds  for  well  over  35  years.  I am  con- 
fident of  this  identification,  definitely  more  so,  in  fact,  than  that  of  the 
almost  ignored  Dowitcher  which  kept  a short  distance  apart  from  the 
Yellowlegs  and  Ruff  but  was  presumed  to  be  L.  griseus  because  of  its 
notes.  By  contrast,  the  Ruff  never  uttered  a sound  during  the  half  hour 
or  more  it  was  under  observation. 

Based  on  its  size,  as  compared  with  the  Yellowlegs  (unquestionably 
all  Lessers)  and  the  Dowitcher,  the  Ruff  was  evidently  a female,  or 
“Reeve,”  still  nearly  in  winter  plumage. 

This  observation  is  the  first  report  of  this  Old  World  species  in 
Kentucky,  although  in  recent  years  it  has  been  noted  regularly,  both 
spring  and  fall,  in  North  America,  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
(see  Leek,  Auk,  83:473-474,  1966).  David  Peakall  (Wilson  Bull.,  77:294- 
296,  1965)  has  suggested  that  the  species  may  now  breed  in  North  Amer- 
ica, an  inference  that  in  my  opinion  is  probably  true. 


ONE-DAY  BALD  EAGLE  COUNT,  1968 

Compiled  by  Anne  L.  Stamm 

Members  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  again  cooperated 
in  the  One-Day  Bald  Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocpehaius)  Count,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Bald  Eagle  Survey,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Elton  Fawks.  Numerous  state  groups  have  assisted  in  this 
project  since  1961.  The  results  of  this  count  are  compared  to  the  one 
taken  by  air  in  January  by  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  two  winter  dates  give  researchers  an  opportunity  to  study 
population  shifts  during  the  winter.  Valuable  data  and  information  are 
available  when  such  counts  are  carried  on  over  a period  of  years. 

It  is  of  interest  that  Kentucky  reported  42  Bald  Eagles:  12  adults, 
29  immatures,  and  one  not  classified  as  to  age.  In  addition,  four  Golden 
Eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetos)  were  sighted:  one  adult  and  three  immatures. 
These  latter  birds  were  seen  at  Land  Between  the  Lakes  Area.  Below  are 
the  results  of  the  1968  count.  All  counts  were  take  on  February  17,  with 
the  exception  of  Marion  and  Glasgow;  they  were  taken  on  February  18. 
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Location  Adults 

Immatures 

Not 

Aged 

Totals 

Land  Between  the  Lakes  

8 

24 

32 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area  ... 

2 

1 

3 

Marion-Darn  #50  

1 

2 

3 

Tennessee  line  to  Hickman  

. 0 

0 

0 

Hickman  to  Cairo,  Illinois  

. 0 

1 

1 

Otter  Creek-Rock  Haven  to  West  Point 

1 

0 

1 

Dam  #43-Leavenworth,  Indiana  

0 

1 

1 

2 

Barren  River  Reservoir 

. 0 

0 

0 

New  Harmony  Landing  

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky,  1968  Totals  

12 

29 

1 

42 

The  following  members  and  guests  contributed  to  this  study: 

Land  Between  the  Lakes — Don  Burchfield,  John  Charron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Hawes,  Howard  P.  Jones,  William  Kemp,  Edwin  Larson, 
Jr.,  Raymond  Nall,  Clell  Peterson,  Lawrence  Philpot. 

Ballard  Waterfowl  Management  Area — Jim  Myatt. 

Marion-Darn  #50 — Chastain  and  Jim  Frazer. 

Tennessee  line  to  Hickman — Helen  Lindamood,  Betty  Sumara. 
Hickman  to  Cairo — Eugene  and  Mary  Louise  Cypert,  Kenneth  Leg- 
gett. 

Otter  Creek — Joseph  E.  Croft,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell, 
Anne  L.  Stamm,  Frederick  W.  Stamm. 

Dam  #43 — Floyd  Carpenter,  Louis  Pieper. 

Barren  River  Reservoir — Mrs.  James  Gillenwater. 

New  Harmony  Landing — Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  Arthur  Ricketts. 

❖ * * * 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1968 

Our  1968  Big  Spring  Lists  number  only  five;  they  are  excellent  ones, 
but  not  from  enough  places  in  the  state.  However,  the  combined  lists 
total  187  species  of  birds.  Many  of  our  K.  O.  S.  members  who  normally 
send  lists  were  busy  with  nesting  studies.  Most  participants  felt  that 
numbers  of  individuals  were  down  from  previous  years  but  species 
of  birds  were  good.  Next  year  let’s  all  try  and  see  what  we  really  have 
here  in  Kentucky  in  early  May! 

LAND  BETWEEN  THE  LAKES— May  5,  6:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 
Bright;  no  breeze;  temp.  42°  to  65°.  Total,  77  species. — Clell  Peterson. 

Notes  on  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes 

This  “Big  Count”  began  as  a casual  morning  outing,  an  unpremedi- 
tated walk  around  Hematite  Lake;  but  several  of  the  observations 
prompted  me  to  send  in  the  list.  Besides  the  entire  shoreline  of  Hematite 
Lake,  I covered  the  lower  end  of  Barnes  Hollow  and  the  western  shore 
of  New  Honker  Lake. 

The  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  represented  a late  date  for  me  and  the 
area,  as  far  as  I know. 
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The  Peregrine  Falcon  was  a sub-adult  in  brown  plumage.  It  was 
flying  more  or  less  leisurely  along  the  south  shore  of  Hematite,  and  I 
observed  it  quite  closely  and  very  well  for  about  five  seconds. 

The  Osprey  was  building  a nest  on  the  cross  members  of  a power 
pylon  in  the  middle  of  New  Honker  Lake.  Dr.  Ray  Nall  has  told  me  that 
Ospreys  attempted  to  nest  there  last  spring.  I observed  an  Osprey  bring 
in  a stick  and  place  it.  The  nest  seemed  to  be  of  fairly  good  size,  but 
whether  it  will  stay  put  and  allow  the  birds  to  raise  a brood  remains  to 
be  seen. 

* * * * 

HENDERSON — May  5,  daylight  to  dark.  Clear;  wind,  12-17  m.p.h.; 
temp.  43°  to  68°.  Total,  127  species. — King  Benson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
Charles  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Gatlin,  Lucile  Gentry,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Houston  Ginger,  Mrs.  Garvin  McMurtry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Owens, 
W.  H.  Rhoads,  W.  P.  Rhoads  (compiler),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cary  Summers, 
Dwite  Williams,  Jesse  Williams,  Mrs.  John  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike 
Utley. 

Notes  on  the  Henderson  Count 

The  north  winds  for  two  days  prior  to  the  count  apparently  kept 
certain  migrants  in  our  area.  The  Black-crowned  and  Yellow-crowned 
Night  Herons  were  observed  three  days  prior  to  the  count,  but  could 
not  be  found  on  May  5. 

* * * * 

BOWLING  GREEN  (Bowling  Green  area,  Woodburn  Lakes,  Shanty 
Hollow  Lake). — April  20-21.  Partly  cloudy,  mild,  windy,  lakes  high,  sta- 
tionary. About  60  K.O.S.  members  and  guests  were  on  one  or  more  of 
the  outings.  Total,  126  species. — Gordon  Wilson,  compiler. 

Notes  on  the  Bowling  Green  Count 

Water  birds  were  rather  poor,  in  number  of  individuals,  but  we  got 
27  species,  which  contrasts  with  37  on  our  1956  count,  the  first  with 
the  K.  O.  S.  as  a whole. 

The  big  find  was  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  at  Shanty  Hollow,  since  so 

many  got  to  see  it  for  the  first  time. 

* * * * 

MAMMOTH  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK  (nearly  all  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  park;  the  ferryboat  was  stranded  in  mid-stream;  the  river 
was  very  high). — May  5;  5:00  a.m.-4:30  p.m.  Cool,  clear,  windy.  Nine 
observers,  usually  in  two  parties.  Total  species,  82. — Ernest  Beal,  Tom 
Beal,  Mrs.  James  Gillenwater,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillie  Hyde,  Herbert 
Shadowen,  Mike  Shadowen,  William  Ward,  and  Gordon  Wilson  (com- 
piler). 

Notes  on  the  Mammoth  Cave  Count 

The  total  number  of  species  recorded  seems  small,  but,  for  the 
park  at  the  time  the  count  was  taken,  the  number  is  quite  satisfactory. 
We  found  no  water  species  and  only  two  hawks,  but  our  25  warblers 
somewhat  made  up  for  this  lack. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  no  great  migration  wave  this  whole  sea- 
son, and  even  the  warblers  were  likely  to  appear  in  small  numbers.  In 
other  years  we  normally  might  find  more  individual  Myrtles  and  Palms 
than  we  found  of  the  whole  warbler  group  this  year. 

The  whole  spring  has  been  erratic,  with  cold  weather  and  huge 
rains;  the  month  of  May  brought  more  than  ten  inches  of  rainfall  to  the 
area,  and  much  of  this  rainfall  had  already  occurred  by  May  5,  the 
day  of  the  count. 

* * * * 


LOUISVILLE  (Louisville  and  its  environs,  including  the  Ohio  River, 
woodlands,  parks,  meadows,  and  Caperton’s  Swamp). — May  12;  dawn 
until  dusk.  Clear;  temp.  62°  to  70°.  Total,  157  species. — Amelia  Alford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bagain,  Leonard  C.  Brecher,  Floyd  Carpenter,  Joseph 
E.  Croft,  Mary  Louise  Daubard,  Mrs.  Austin  Gresham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Lovell,  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr. 
(compiler),  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Mrs.  H.  V.  Noland,  Mrs.  Pepperell, 
Louis  Pieper,  Marie  Pieper,  William  Ruhe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P. 
Shannon,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Dave  Wilson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Guy  Wood. 


Notes  on  the  Louisville  Count 

Selecting  a late  date — May  12 — seemed  to  be  a good  choice  as  we 
had  an  interesting  variety  of  species.  The  Eared  Grebe,  an  adult  in 
breeding  plumage,  observed  in  Caperton’s  Swamp,  is  our  first  spring 
record  for  the  Louisville  area.  William  Ruhe  and  his  party  spotted  this 
rarity. 

* * * * 


BIG  SPRING  LISTS,  1968 

LBL — Land  Between  the  Lakes,  H — Henderson,  BG — Bowling  Green,  MC — 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  L — Louisville. 


Eared  Grebe — L 

Horned  Grebe — BG 

Pied-billed  Grebe — LBL,  BG 

Double-crested  Cormorant — H 

Great  Blue  Heron — H,  L 

Green  Heron— LBL,  H,  BG,  L 

Little  Blue  Heron — H 

Common  Egret — H,  L 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron — BG,  L 

Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron — L 

American  Bittern — LBL,  H 

Canada  Goose — LBL 

Mallard— LBL,  H,  BG,  L 

Black  Duck — BG,  L 

Pintail — BG 

Blue-winged  Teal — H,  BG,  L 
American  Widgeon — BG 
Shoveler — BG,  L 
Wood  Duck— LBL,  H,  BG,  L 


Redhead— BG,  L 
Ring-necked  Duck — BG 
Lesser  Scaup — BG,  L 
Bufflehead — BG 
Ruddy  Duck — BG 
Hooded  Merganser — BG 
Red-breasted  Merganser — BG 
Turkey  Vulture— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Black  Vulture — BG,  L 
Cooper’s  Hawk— LBL,  H 
Red-tailed  Hawk— LBL,  BG,  L 
Red-shouldered  Hawk — LBL,  BG,  L 
Broad-winged  Hawk — LBL,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Rough-legged  Hawk — BG 
Bald  Eagle— H 
Marsh  Hawk — H,  BG 
Osprey — LBL 
Peregrine  Falcon — LBL 
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Pigeon  Hawk — BG 
Sparrow  Hawk — H,  BG,  L 
Bobwhite — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Sora — L 

Common  Gallinule — L 
American  Coot — BG,  L 
Semipal.  Plover — H,  L 
Killdeer — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Am.  Woodcock — BG 
Common  Snipe — BG,  L 
Upland  Plover — L 
Spotted  Sandpiper — BG,  L 
Solitary  Sandpiper — LBL,  BG,  L 
Greater  Yellowlegs — H,  BG,  L 
Lesser  Yellowlegs — H,  BG,  L 
Pectoral  Sandpiper — BG,  L 
White-rumped  Sandpiper — H,  L 
Least  Sandpiper — H,  L 
Dunlin — L 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper — L 
Herring  Gull — L 
Ring-billed  Gull — L 
Bonaparte’s  Gull — L 
Mourning  Dove — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Yellow-bil.  Cuckoo — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Black-bil.  Cuckoo — H,  L 
Barn  Owl — H 
Screech  Owl — H,  L 
Great  Horned  Owl — H,  BG,  L 
Barred  Owl — H,  BG,  L 
Chuck-will’s-widow — H,  L 
Whip-poor-will — H,  BG,  L 
Common  Nighthawk — H,  BG,  L 
Chimney  Swift — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Ruby-th.  Hummingbird — LBL,  H,  BG, 
L 

Belted  Kingfisher — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Yellow-shafted  Flicker — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Pileated  Woodpecker — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Red-bellied  Woodpecker  — LBL,  H, 
BG,  MC,  L 

Red-headed  Woodpecker  — LBL,  H, 
BG,  L 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker — H,  BG,  L 
Hairy  Woodpecker — H,  BG,  L 
Downy  Woodpecker  — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Eastern  Kingbird — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L 

Gr.  Crested  Flycatcher — LBL,  H,  BG, 

MC,  L 

Eastern  Phoebe — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 


Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher— -H 
Acadian  Flycatcher — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Traill’s  Flycatcher — H,  L 
Least  Flycatcher — H,  L 
Eastern  Wood  Pewee — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Horned  Lark — H,  BG,  L 
Tree  Swallow — L 
Bank  Swallow — L 

Rough-winged  Swallow — H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Barn  Swallow — LBL,  Ii,  BG,  MC,  L 
Cliff  Swallow— LBL,  L 
Purple  Martin — LBL,  BG,  L 
Blue  Jay— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Common  Crow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Car.  Chickadee— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Tufted  Titmouse — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-br.  Nuthatch  — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Brown  Creeper — H 
House  Wren — H,  BG,  L 
Bewick’s  Wren — BG,  L 
Carolina  Wren — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Mockingbird— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Catbird— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Brown  Thrasher — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Robin— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Wood  Thrush— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Hermit  Thrush — H,  L 
Swainson’s  Thrush — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Gray-cheeked  Thrush — LBL,  H.  MC,  L 
Veery— LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Eastern  Bluebird — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

B-g  Gnatcatcher — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Golden-c  Kinglet — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Ruby-c  Kinglet— LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Cedar  Waxwing — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Loggerhead  Shrike- — LBL,  H,  BG,  L 
Starling — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-eyed  Vireo — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Yellow-thr.  Vireo — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Solitary  Vireo — BG,  MC 
Red-eyed  Vireo — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Philadelphia  Vireo — H,  L 
Warbling  Vireo — H,  BG,  L 
Black-and-white  Warbler — H,  BG,  MC 
Prothon.  Warbler — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Worm-e.  Warbler — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Golden- w.  Warbler — MC 
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Blue-w.  Warbler — MC 
Tennessee  Warbler — H,  L 
Nashville  Warbler— H,  MC,  L 
Parula  Warbler— H,  BG,  MC 
Yellow  Warbler— H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Magnolia  Warbler— LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Cape  May  Warbler— H,  MC,  L 
Blk.-th.  Blue  Warbler— H,  L 
Myrtle  Warbler— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Blk.-th.  Green  Warbler— H,  BG,  L 
Cerulean  Warbler — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Blackburn.  Warbler — H,  L 
Yel-throated  Warbler— LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Chestnut-s.  Warbler— MC,  L 
Bay-br.  Warbler — H,  L 
Blackpoll  Warbler— L 
Prairie  Warbler— LBL,  BG,  MC,  L 
Palm  Warbler— H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Ovenbird — H,  MC,  L 
Northern  Waterthrush  — LBL,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Louisiana  Waterthrush — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Kentucky  Warbler — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 

L 

Conn.  Warbler — H,  MC 
Y ellowthroat — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Yellow-br.  Chat— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Hooded  Warbler— H,  MC,  L 
Canada  Warbler — L 
American  Redstart — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
House  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Bobolink — L 

Eastern  Meadowlark  — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 


Red-winged  Blackbird — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Orchard  Oriole— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Baltimore  Oriole — H,  BG,  L 
Rusty  Blackbird — H,  BG 
Common  Grackle — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Br.-headed  Cowbird — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Scarlet  Tanager — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Summer  Tanager — H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Cardinal— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Rose-br.  Grosbeak — LBL,  H,  MC,  L 
Indigo  Bunting — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
Dickcissel — L 

American  Goldfinch — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Rufous-sided  Towhee — LBL,  H,  BG, 
MC,  L 

Savannah  Sparrow — BG,  L 
Grasshopper  Sparrow — BG,  L 
Henslow’s  Sparrow — L 
Vesper  Sparrow — BG 
Bachman’s  Sparrow— BG,  L 
Chipping  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Field  Sparrow— LBL,  H,  BG,  MC,  L 
White-cr.  Sparrow — H,  BG,  L 
White-th.  Sparrow — LBL,  H,  BG,  MC, 
L 

Fox  Sparrow — L 
Lincoln’s  Sparrow — L 
Swamp  Sparrow — H,  BG,  L 
Song  Sparrow — H,  BG,  MC,  L 

Total  Species  on  Counts 187 


FIELD  NOTES 

A NEST  OF  THE  LEAST  TERN 

On  the  morning  of  July  8,  1967,  I found  a nest  with  eggs  of  a pair 
of  Least  Terns  (Sterna  albifrons)  on  the  flat  rock  bench  of  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  in  Jefferson  County. 

The  Least  Tern  is  normally  a rare  transient  in  the  Louisville  area. 
Robert  M.  Mengel,  in  his  Birds  of  Kentucky,  states  that  it  is  found 
breeding  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  state  and  definitely 
recorded  as  breeding  at  only  two  localities:  Fulton  County,  and  on  Bell 
Island  (Ohio  River  “technically  in  Union  County,  best  reached  from 
Shawneetown,  Illinois”). 

My  companions  on  July  8 were  my  wife,  Anne,  and  Joseph  E.  Croft. 
They  were  quite  surprised  when  we  saw  two  Least  Terns  flying  over  the 
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rockbed  just  as  we  crossed  the  channel,  but  thought  them  to  be  very 
early  fall  transients.  As  they  checked  the  lower  end  of  the  Falls  for 
migrating  shorebirds,  I watched  the  two  terns  flying  low  over  one  of 
the  sloughs.  One  of  the  birds  flew  to  a slight  depression  on  the  rock 
shelf,  while  the  other  hovered  over  me,  making  unusually  sharp  call 
notes  and  seemingly  protesting  my  presence.  This  behavior  prompted 
me  to  investigate  that  area  where  the  bird  settled  down.  When  I ap- 
proached the  sitting  bird,  it  left  immediately,  circled  overhead  and  again 
alighted  at  the  same  spot.  Thus  I ultimately  discovered  the  nest  with 
three  eggs. 

The  nest  was  on  a small  patch  of  sand  that  had  been  washed  into  a 
slight  depression  in  the  rock  bench.  A weed,  six  inches  in  height,  was 
the  only  plant  on  the  patch  of  sand;  otherwise  no  vegetative  cover  was 
nearby.  However,  small  cottonwood  and  willow  saplings,  two  to  four 
feet  in  height,  were  at  a distance  of  25  to  30  feet. 


Habitat  and  Nest  of  Least  Tern,  Falls  of  Ohio,  July  1967. 


The  eggs  were  a creamy-buff,  with  small  to  large  dark  brown 
blotches,  and  lusterless.  They  blended  perfectly  with  the  damp  sand  on 
which  they  were  placed  and  were  not  easily  seen. 

My  wife  and  I returned  the  following  day  and  found  an  adult  bird 
incubating  the  eggs.  Both  sexes  took  turns  at  the  nest;  one  bird,  pre- 
sumably the  male,  remained  for  only  short  periods  of  time.  On  one 
occasion  we  saw  one  of  the  birds  bring  a three-  to  four-inch  fish  to  the 
mate  on  the  nest.  While  on  the  nest,  the  terns  held  their  wings  rather 
loosely,  as  if  to  cool  their  bodies.  During  the  days  of  our  observation  the 
temperature  ranged  from  85  to  91  degrees. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  11,  we  went  to  check  the  nest  and  found 
only  one  bird  in  the  area;  it  was  incubating  the  eggs.  We  watched 
intermittently  for  four  hours  and  saw  only  one  tern.  We  realized  then 
that  something  had  happened  to  the  heretofore  attentive  mate.  Upon 
returning  home,  we  learned  that  Kenneth  P.  Able  had  collected  the  mate 
that  same  morning.  He  had  seen  the  flying  tern  and  believing  it  to  be  an 
early  arrival  date  for  this  species,  collected  it  for  the  University  of  Lou- 
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isville’s  Biology  Department.  Later  that  morning  he  discovered  the  nest. 
He,  too,  was  surprised  to  find  this  species  nesting  at  the  Falls.  We  hoped 
the  bird  would  continue  to  incubate  and  raise  the  young,  although  we 
had  our  doubts.  On  July  13  we  could  not  find  the  tern.  The  eggs  had 
not  been  attended  for  a number  of  hours.  At  this  time  I collected  the 
eggs  and  brought  them  to  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.  for  his  collection. — 
FREDERICK  W.  STAMM,  Louisville. 


KIRTLAND’S  WARBLER  AT  DANVILLE 

A very  unexpected  transient,  a male  Kirtland’s  Warbler  (Dendroica 
kirtlandii)  was  seen  on  May  15,  1968,  during  a brief  noon  visit  to  the 
wooded  grounds  of  the  Christian  Children’s  Home  on  the  edge  of  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 

The  bird  kept  mostly  below  eye  level  and  at  times  was  so  close  I 
could  almost  touch  it.  All  characteristic  markings  were  evident:  grayish 
black-striped  back,  lemon-yellow  underparts  with  black  streakings  along 
the  sides,  “mask”  on  side  of  head,  white  marks  on  eyelids,  etc.  The  tail- 
jerking  was  also  noted. 

Though  the  Danville  bird  was  silent  during  the  entire  observation 
and  was  not  seen  by  anyone  else,  I am  sure  of  its  identity.  My  wife  and 
I have  found  Kirtland’s  Warbler  nests  in  Michigan  in  two  different  Junes; 
we  have  taped  their  songs,  photographed  them  at  the  nest,  and  noted 
their  behavior  patterns. — FREDERICK  W.  LOETSCHER,  JR.,  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  Centre  College,  Danville. 


ANOTHER  NEST  OF  THE  BLUE  GROSBEAK 

Mark  Veits  and  I saw  two  male  Blue  Grosbeaks  (Guiraca  caerulea) 
approximately  three  miles  north  of  Lovelaceville,  in  Ballard  County, 
June  1,  1967.  Two  days  later  I returned  to  the  same  area  with  Dr.  Clell 
Peterson  and  Edwin  Larson;  we  observed  one  singing  male.  On  June  16, 
I again  returned  to  the  site.  I saw  the  singing  male  and  watched  a fe- 
male Blue  Grosbeak  as  she  made  two  trips  to  a pokeberry  (Phytolacca 
americana)  patch.  There  I found  the  nest  with  two  young  and  one  egg. 

The  nest  was  27  inches  above  the  ground  and  attached  to  pokeberry 
bushes.  A long  narrow  strip  of  plastic  was  woven  into  the  nest.  The 
habitat  included  overgrown  fields  with  sassafras,  horseweeds,  poke- 
berry, and  persimmon  saplings. 

Dr.  Peterson  and  I photographed  the  nest  on  June  17  and  18.  Then 
on  June  21  a heavy  rain  and  windstorm  swept  the  area,  destroying  the 
nest  and  young.  As  far  as  I know,  there  is  only  one  other  published 
record  of  an  actual  nest  of  this  species  (Dubke,  Ky.  Warbler,  42:55). 

Another  pair  of  Blue  Grosbeaks  were  observed  on  June  23,  approxi- 
mately one  mile  north  of  the  original  nest-site.  Also,  while  visiting  rela- 
tives in  Marshall  County,  I saw  a male  of  this  species  singing  from  the 
top  of  a tall  oak  tree.  Later  a female,  possibly  the  mate,  visited  the 
feeding  station  near  the  house  of  my  uncle.  Robert  M.  Mengel,  in  Birds 
of  Kentucky,  lists  two  other  sight  records  for  Marshall  County. — WIL- 
LARD GRAY,  Carlisle. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 

KENTUCKY  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  TO  HONOR  DR.  WILSON 

The  Kentucky  Folklore  Society  is  preparing  for  publication  a 120- 
page  book  of  selected  essays  from  learned  magazines,  which  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson.  Many  of  these  articles  will  deal  with  the 
folklore  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  region.  The  book  will  also  contain  a 
bibliography  of  folklore  and  ornithological  studies  there.  This  project 
is  to  honor  Dr.  Wilson’s  80th  birthday,  October  14,  1988.  Dr.  Wilson 
is  the  only  living  founder  of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society, 
and  we  are  pleased  that  his  work  is  receiving  such  noteworthy  recogni- 
tion. 

DR.  LOETSCHER  TO  STUDY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher  of  the  Biology  Department,  Centre  Col- 
lege, has  received  a grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
coming  year  to  study  the  songs  of  birds  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
He  will  record  the  songs  on  tape,  and  the  recordings  will  be  sent  to 
Cornell  University.  Centre  College  has  given  Dr.  Loetscher  a sabbatical 
leave  for  this  period  of  study.  KOS  is  proud  to  have  one  its  members  so 
honored. 

MEMBERS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTE 

Because  of  stringent  United  States  postal  regulations  it  is  essential 
that  members  notify  immediately  the  Corresponding  Secretary-Treasurer 
(see  inside  cover  page  for  address)  of  any  change  of  address.  This 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  our  members  will  save  KOS  money,  too. 

NEST-RECORD  CARDS 

KOS  members  will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  now  have  some  very 
fine  copies  of  the  Cornell  nest-record  cards.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Albert  Powell,  Owensboro  Chapter,  for  this  printing.  Regional  Chairmen 
have  these  sheets,  which  have  space  for  three  Cards;  participants  may 
secure  copies  from  them  (see  Ky.  Warbler,  43:40,  1967,  for  name  and 
address  of  the  one  nearest  you).  We  ask  that  each  observer  make  out 
duplicate  cards  on  these  sheets,  insuring  that  the  information  recorded 
on  the  two  sets  is  identical  in  all  respects;  both  the  original  and  the 
copy  should  be  sent  to  your  regional  chairman,  or  bring  the  material  to 
the  Fall  Meeting  at  Lake  Cumberland  State  Park. 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT’S  PEN 

A reminder  to  each  of  you  to  make  your  reservation  at  Lake  Cum- 
berland State  Park  at  Jamestown  for  the  weekend  of  October  4,  5,  and 
6.  We  have  an  outstanding  ornithologist,  Dr.  James  T.  Tanner,  Knox- 
ville, for  our  Saturday  evening  program.  May  I remind  you  again,  to 
write  me  in  the  near  future  if  you  plan  to  participate  on  the  Friday 
evening  program,  with  a report  or  slides. — HERBERT  E.  SHADOWEN, 
Biology  Department,  Western  Kentucky  University. 
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OUR  COVER 

Karl  H.  Maslowski,  nationally  known  for  his  wildlife  photography 
and  well  known  to  our  members  for  his  frequent  visits  to  K.  O.  S.,  pro- 
vided the  record  of  the  Sandhill  Crane  found  in  this  issue.  To  go  with 
it  he  has  also  provided  the  striking  cover  photograph  of  an  adult  Sand- 
hill Crane. 
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RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  AVIFAUNA  OF  KENTUCKY 

Burt  L.  Monroe,  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  P.  Able 

Since  the  publication  in  1965  of  The  Birds  of  Kentucky  (Mengel, 
American  Ornithologists’  Union  Monograph  No.  3),  we  have  documented 
the  occurrence  of  nine  additional  bird  species  in  Kentucky  through 
collection  or  photography.  All  specimens  and  photographs  mentioned 
herein  are  currently  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Department  of 
Biology,  University  of  Louisville  (UL). 

CATTLE  EGRET.  Bubulcus  ibis.  On  September  15,  1966,  Able  col- 
lected two  specimens  of  this  species  from  a flock  of  54  birds  near  Lake 
Number  9,  three  miles  west  of  Miller,  Fulton  County  (UL  1794  and 
1795).  The  birds  proved  to  be  a male  and  one  of  undetermined  sex, 
respectively,  and  were  in  heavy  molt,  especially  about  the  head  and 
neck.  A third  specimen,  a female  in  breeding  plumage  (UL  3621),  was 
obtained  on  June  26,  1967,  three  miles  west  of  Western,  Fulton  County; 
this  individual  had  the  intestine  full  of  bottle  flies. 

The  three  previous  sight  records  in  the  state  were  summarized  by 
Able  (Ky.  Warbler,  43:30,  1967).  The  species  probably  breeds  at  nearby 
Reelfoot  Lake,  Obion  County,  Tennessee  (Ganier,  Migrant,  35:30-32, 
1964). 

MISSISSIPPI  KITE.  Ictinia  misisippiensis.  During  the  past  five 
years,  the  Mississippi  Kite  has  made  a dramatic  return  to  former  breed- 
ing areas  in  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  (Croft  and  Rowe,  Ky.  Warbler, 
42:24-25,  1966).  It  is  now  possible  to  observe  as  many  as  twenty  individ- 
uals of  this  species  on  a summer  day  in  extreme  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky. On  August  10,  1966,  Monroe  collected  a female  three  miles  west 
of  Western,  Fulton  County  (UL  1769),  the  first  specimen  to  be  taken 
in  the  state. 

PURPLE  GALLINULE.  Porphyrula  martinica.  Able  obtained  a male 
(UL  3612)  on  May  8,  1967,  in  a small  area  known  locally  as  Canerton’s 
Swamp,  in  the  Indian  Hills  section  of  Louisville,  Jefferson  County.  This 
species  was  placed  on  the  Hypothetical  List  by  Mengel  (op.  cit.:  516), 
based  on  several  old  and  inadequately  documented  observations. 

THAYER’S  GULL.  Larus  thayeri.  On  December  9,  1967,  Able  ob- 
served an  immature  of  one  of  the  “pale”  gulls  at  Kentucky  Dam,  Mar- 
shall County.  The  bird  was  present  among  hundreds  of  other  gulls  that 
included  Herring  Gulls  (L.  argentatus),  Ring-billed  Gulls  (L.  delawaren- 
sis),  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  (L.  Philadelphia),  one  Glaucous  Gull  (L.  hyper- 
boreus),  two  Black-legged  Kittiwakes  (Rissa  tridactyla),  and  one  Lesser 
Black-backed  Gull  (L.  fuscus),  the  last  species  being  reported  separately 
(Able,  Ky.  Warbler,  44:31-32,  1968).  On  December  15,  Able  obtained 
the  pale  immature  (UL  3725),  which  proved  to  be  a very  fat  male  in 
first  basic  (winter)  plumage.  The  specimen  was  identified  as  L.  thayeri 
by  W.  Earl  Godfrey  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada  in  Ottawa.  It 
constitutes  the  southernmost  record  for  this  Arctic  species  and  the  first 
for  the  state.  Recent  studies  by  Smith  (Evolution  of  Some  Arctic  Gulls, 
A.O.U.  Monograph  No.  4)  have  established  this  form  as  a species  distinct 
from  the  Herring  Gull. 

LAUGHING  GULL.  Larus  atricilla.  Mengel  (op.  cit.:  521)  considered 
the  Laughing  Gull  to  be  recorded  from  Kentucky  on  inadequate  grounds. 
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On  May  16,  1967,  an  adult  bird  in  breeding  aspect  was  found  by  Able  in 
the  harbor  at  Louisville.  The  bird  associated  with  a flock  of  about 
twenty  Ring-billed  Gulls.  The  Ohio  River  was  near  flood  stage  at  the 
time.  We  obtained  the  bird  on  May  18;  it  proved  to  be  an  adult  female 
with  a slightly  enlarged  ovary  (UL  3613). 

BLACK-LEGGED  KITTIWAKE.  Rissa  tridactyla.  Able  found  an 
immature  of  this  species  in  the  Louisville  harbor  on  December  10,  1966. 
This  individual  associated  with  a small  flock  of  Bonaparte’s  Gulls.  The 
Ohio  River  was  near  flood  stage  at  the  time.  From  December  11  to  15, 
the  bird  was  noted  feeding  over  a large  rapids  formed  by  water  flowing 
over  the  top  of  McAlpine  Dam  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Louisville.  The 
specimen  (UL  1849),  a very  fat  male,  was  taken  on  December  15. 

There  is  a previous  record  of  an  immature  bird  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  on  November  6,  1960,  by  Haven  Wiley,  Jr.,  and  there  have  been 
several  additional  sight  records  for  the  state  in  1967-1968.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Wiley  observation,  Mengel  (op.  cit.:  518)  placed  the  species  on 
the  Hypothetical  List. 

FISH  CROW.  Corvus  ossifragus.  The  recent  northward  range  exten- 
sion of  this  species  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  documented  by 
Easterla  (Wilson  Bull.,  77:297-298,  1965)  and  by  Croft  and  Rowe  (Ky. 
Warbler,  42:25-26,  1966).  We  have  found  Fish  Crows  regularly  in 
western  Kentucky  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  Fulton,  Hickman,  Car- 
lisle, and  Ballard  Counties.  On  June  7,  1966,  Monroe  took  a male  (testes 
slightly  enlarged)  five  miles  west  of  Bondurant,  Fulton  County  (UL 
1733),  the  first  specimen  for  the  state. 

The  species  was  placed  on  the  Hypothetical  List  by  Mengel  (op.  cit.: 
518)  on  the  basis  of  a sight  record  of  two  birds  on  May  24,  1959,  at 
Hickman,  Fulton  County,  by  Coffey  (Migrant,  30:36,  1959.) 

BLUE  GROSBEAK.  Guiraca  caerulea.  Although  it  is  now  well 
known  that  Blue  Grosbeaks  have  become  regular  summer  residents  in 
Kentucky,  particularly  the  western  part  of  the  state,  no  specimen  had 
been  previously  preserved.  On  June  8,  1966,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
collect  the  male  of  a territorial  pair  near  Kirksey,  Calloway  County.  Al- 
though but  a few  identifiable  feathers  were  retrieved,  they  constitute 
the  first  state  specimen  record  (UL  1734). 

On  May  31,  1967,  we  obtained  a pair  of  Blue  Grosbeaks  at  Kepler, 
Warren  County.  The  male  (UL  3618)  had  enlarged  testes,  the  female 
(UL  3617)  a slightly  enlarged  ovary.  Another  singing  bird  in  basic 
plumage  was  seen  in  Warren  County  on  the  same  date,  and  a pair  was 
found  southwest  of  Harvey,  Marshall  County,  on  June  1,  1967.  There 
are  two  documented  breeding  records  for  the  state  (Lancaster  and  Wil- 
son, Ky.  Warbler,  40:54-55,  1964;  Dubke,  Ky.  Warbler,  42:55,  1966). 

WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL.  Loxia  leucoptera.  Prior  to  the  win- 
ter of  1965-1966,  the  White-winged  Crossbill  had  been  recorded  in  Ken- 
tucky but  three  times  (winters  of  1937-1938,  1954-1955,  and  1963-1964,  all 
at  Louisville:  see  Slack,  Ky.  Warbler,  14:17-18,  1938;  Slack  and  Stamm, 
Ky.  Warbler,  31:17-18,  and  29,  1955;  and  Monroe,  Sr.,  Ky.  Warbler,  40:15, 
1964). 

On  December  11,  1965,  Able  found  one  adult  male  and  one  immature 
male  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  the  site  of  the  previous  records. 
As  many  as  four  birds  were  seen  (December  16),  and  the  flock  was 
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present  in  varying  numbers  until  March  1,  1967.  Since  the  taking  of 
specimens  is  forbidden  in  the  cemetery,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure 
any  of  the  birds.  However,  on  March  1,  1967,  Monroe  photographed  one 
of  the  birds  (a  female)  at  close  range.  The  Ektachrome  transparencies 
(3)  have  been  deposited  in  the  University  of  Louisville  collection  (UL 
1768)  and  constitute  the  first  documented  record  for  the  state. 


FIELD  NOTES 


ANOTHER  RECORD  OF  SANDHILL  CRANES 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sandhill  Crane  (Grus  canadensis) 
is  a bird  of  irregular  occurrence  in  Kentucky  and  that  in  recent  years 
only  small  numbers  have  been  observed.  Therefore  it  seems  worthy 
to  mention  a flock  of  these  birds  which  I saw  in  Madison  County  in 
March  1968. 

I was  in  Richmond,  Kentucky,  for  the  Audubon  Wildlife  Tours 
the  evening  of  March  25.  I had  some  time  to  do  some  birding,  and  while 
two  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor  Road  along  the  east  side  of  Route  25, 
I heard  some  interesting  call  notes.  Having  filmed  or  observed  Sandhill 
Cranes  in  at  least  half  a dozen  different  states  I recognized  the  calls 
instantly  and  spun  about  to  see  the  flock  of  twenty  headed  directly  to- 
ward me  at  a height  of  about  200  yards.  When  almost  overhead 
they  began  to  “ring-up”  and  then  headed  off  northwestward,  still  calling. 

Heavy  snows  blanketed  Kentucky  the  two  previous  days,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  because  of  the  storms  the  birds  may  have  been  forced 
out  of  their  normal  path.  According  to  Robert  M.  Mengel’s  records  in 
Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965),  this  flock  would  be  the  largest  observed  in 
recent  years. — KARL  MASLOWSKI,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PEREGRINE  FALCON  IN  TAYLOR  COUNTY 

This  note  is  being  written  with  the  full  knowledge  that  some  author- 
ities now  consider  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  to  be  extinct 
as  a nesting  species  in  eastern  North  America.  Therefore  my  observa- 
tion of  an  immature  bird  of  this  species  on  June  9,  1966,  a few  miles 
west  of  Findley,  in  Taylor  County,  Kentucky,  seems  worthy  of  record. 

At  7:30  (EST)  in  the  morning,  with  the  sun  rising  in  a clear  sky 
to  the  east,  I saw  a hawk  at  approximately  100  to  150  yards  away.  The 
bird  flapped  and  sailed  from  right  to  left.  My  first  impression  was  of  a 
Cooper’s  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperii)  but  as  I watched  to  the  south,  it  was 
apparent  by  closer  study  of  its  silhouette  that  I was  observing  a large 
falcon.  The  bird  then  changed  direction,  veering  to  the  north  and  flying 
practically  overhead  at  an  estimated  couple  hundred  feet.  It  was  pos- 
sible now,  with  my  7x50  binoculars  and  good  light  conditions,  to  note 
the  heavily  streaked  breast  and  facial  pattern,  and  to  make  the  identifica- 
tion.— KENNETH  H.  DUBKE,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
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EVENINGS  WITH  THE  WOODCOCK 

I first  found  the  American  Woodcock  (Philohela  minor)  courting  on 
February  3,  1967,  in  the  fields  behind  my  home  in  Yelvington,  Ken- 
tucky. I do  not  know  how  many  nights  they  had  been  conducting  their 
courtship  before  I found  them  but  I doubt  if  it  had  been  more  than  three 
nights. 

I checked  the  fields  each  evening  and  the  birds  would  start  their 
song  and  dance  around  dusk  and  end  after  the  sun  set.  They  performed 
from  February  3,  1967,  to  March  15,  1967,  with  the  exception  of  three 
evenings.  Extreme  cold  on  two  nights  and  a heavy  overcast  sky  on  an- 
other may  have  prevented  their  performance. 

The  year  of  1968  I began  a more  comprehensive  study  of  this  species 
and  its  peculiar  courtship  song  and  sky-dance.  The  first  record  was 
January  21,  1968,  when  four  Woodcocks  began  performing  along  with 
the  spring  peepers.  The  first  song  was  heard  about  5:30  p.m.  and  the 
others  joined  in  later. 

At  this  early  date  the  dance  would  begin  around  5:30  p.m.  and  end 
at  5:50  p.m.  As  the  season  progressed  the  time  of  the  singing  would  be 
extended.  Finally  the  performance  would  start  at  6:00  p.m.  and  end 
at  6:45  p.m. 

The  peak  of  the  season  came  around  March  3 through  March  15. 
During  this  period  the  numbers  of  individual  birds  increased  from  four 
to  at  least  ten  males. 

After  finding  and  watching  one  bird,  which  had  chosen  an  old  dirt 
road  as  his  “stamping”  ground,  I was  able  to  observe  him  at  close  range. 
By  the  use  of  a light  meter,  I found  that  he  started  his  “peenting”  when 
illumination  was  from  five  to  seven  foot  candles. 

My  records  show  that  he  “peented”  as  much  as  182  times  in  a 10- 
minute  period  and  as  little  as  14  times  in  50  seconds,  before  making 
his  sky-dance  (average  of  15  observed  performances  was  three  minutes 
and  twenty-two  seconds  spent  on  the  ground,  with  65  call  notes).  The 
average  length  of  time  of  his  sky-dance  was  64  seconds.  Every  flight 
was  clockwise  in  direction  and  took  the  form  of  a spiral.  He  warbled 
his  flight  song  perhaps  as  an  added  attraction  for  the  female. 

On  a number  of  occasions  I watched  a bird,  presumably  a female, 
fly  in,  making  a crackling  noise,  and  fly  over  the  “peenting”  male.  The 
male  responded  by  flying  up  and  giving  chase. 

On  the  night  of  March  17,  the  writer,  in  company  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elliott,  watched  from 
fifteen  feet  the  same  male  in  the  act  of  “peenting.”  There  was  enough 
light  to  see  clearly,  with  binoculars,  small  drops  of  moisture  forming 
and  dropping  from  the  tip  of  the  bill.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  other  reference  to  this  unusual  condition. 

During  my  two  years  of  study  of  the  Woodcocks,  I have  watched 
them  from  an  early  date  of  January  21  to  a late  date  of  April  2.  I hope 
to  make  a more  detailed  study  of  the  Woodcock’s  courtship  and  nesting 
habits  in  the  same  location  next  spring. — GEORGE  RAY,  Maceo. 

MORE  SUMMER  BIRDS  OF  MURPHEY’S  POND 

Again  this  summer  I made  a number  of  field  trips  in  the  vicinity  of 
Murphey’s  Pond.  Many  new  species  were  added  to  my  summer  rec- 
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ords  made  at  the  Pond  in  July  1967  (Ky.  Warbler,  44:34,  1968). 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  31,  1968,  my  wife,  Janice,  and  I made 
a trip  to  the  Pond.  That  afternoon  Edward  Larson  and  I went  back 
into  the  area,  with  a camper,  and  spent  the  night.  During  these  two  days 
I recorded  a total  of  74  species.  The  most  unusual  find  was  a late  Mourn- 
ing Warbler  (Oporornis  Philadelphia),  which  Larson  located  at  the  edge 
of  the  Pond,  and  I was  able  to  identify. 

We  spent  the  night  in  a field  about  200  yards  east  of  the  Pond.  Just 
as  the  last  light  was  fading,  we  saw  a Great  Horned  Owl  (Bubo  virginia- 
nus)  fly  across  the  field,  and  alight  in  a nearby  tree,  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a mouse  in  its  talons.  At  dusk  and  again  just  before  dawn,  we 
heard  a Whip-poor-will  (Caprimulgus  vociferus).  The  bird  was  close 
enough  at  dawn  for  us  to  see  it  by  flashlight. 

Both  the  White-eyed  Vireo  (Vireo  griseus)  and  the  Red-eyed  (V. 
olivaceus)  were  common.  Also,  a few  Yellow-throated  Vireos  (V.  flavi- 
frons)  were  observed.  The  Prairie  Warbler  (Dendroica  discolor)  was 
very  common  in  the  fields  surrounding  the  Pond.  Other  warblers  added 
this  year  included  the  Cerulean  (B.  cerulea)  and  Yellow-throated  (D. 
dominica).  The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Icteria  virens)  seemed  to  be  more 
common  than  in  1967.  However,  I did  not  see  as  many  Kentucky  War- 
blers (Oporornis  formosus)  this  year. 

Among  the  other  species  added  to  my  list  this  year  were:  Great  Blue 
Heron  (Ardea  herodias),  Black  Vulture  (Coragyps  atratus),  American 
Woodcock  (Philohela  minor),  Baltimore  Oriole  (Icterus  galbula),  Or- 
chard Oriole  (Icterus  spurius),  and  Chipping  Sparrow  (Spizella  pas- 
serina). — KENNETH  LEGGETT,  Dyersburg,  Tennessee. 

OLIVE-SIDED  FLYCATCHERS  IN  DAVIESS  COUNTY 

On  August  15,  1968,  at  about  6:30  p.m.,  the  writer,  in  company  with 
his  wife  Eleanor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Wilson  and  their  son,  Ree,  found 
an  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (Nuttallornis  borealis)  on  the  Fifth  Street 
Road  near  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

The  bird  occupied  a dead  snag  at  the  edge  of  a sludge  pond  near 
Katie  Meadow  slough.  The  snag  was  one  of  a series  in  a fence  line  of 
dead  trees  which  separate  a field  in  the  soil  bank  and  an  overgrown 
field  with  shrubby  trees  and  bushes  ten  feet  tall. 

The  bird  was  obviously  a flycatcher  by  its  characteristic  mannerisms. 
However,  its  white  throat  and  chest,  with  the  dark  side  patches  nearly 
pinching  together,  and  its  large  size,  eliminated  the  normal  summer 
resident  flycatchers.  In  typical  flycatcher  fashion  the  bird  flew  over  the 
field  for  100  feet  or  so,  caught  a large  insect  and  flew  back  to  the  snag. 
It  beat  the  insect  against  a limb  before  swallowing  it.  The  bird  then 
turned  its  back  and  preened,  and  as  it  did,  two  white  patches  or  tufts, 
previously  only  partially  visible,  appeared  prominently  behind  the  wings 
on  the  back. 

This  flycatcher  was  under  observation  for  a period  of  at  least  10 
minutes  at  a distance  of  50  or  60  feet.  A pair  of  7x35  binoculars  was  used. 
The  other  members  of  the  party  also  examined  this  species  at  length. 

A.  L.  Powell  informed  me  that  he  saw  an  Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
at  Yelvington,  on  September  13,  and  another  one  on  September  21,  1968. 
Both  of  these  birds  were  also  observed  at  close  range  by  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Whalen,  and  George  Ray. 
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The  writer  feels  that  these  observations  are  worthy  to  record 
particularly  since  no  fall  dates  for  this  rare  transient  are  given  for 
Daviess  County  in  Robert  M.  Mengel’s  Birds  of  Kentucky  (1965).— 
RAMON  R.  ILES,  Owensboro. 


In  Mematxnm 

BURT  LEAVELLE 
MONROE,  SR., 

1901-1968 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been  closely  associated  with  Burt 
Monroe,  Sr.  for  over  fifty  years,  dating  back  to  our  boyhood  days  when 
watching  birds  was  considered  queer.  As  a self-taught  ornithologist  and 
conservationist  he  grew  in  stature  and  made  the  name  of  Kentucky 
known  in  the  fields  of  ornithology  and  conservation. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Beckham  Bird  Club  of  Louis- 
ville and  its  first  president  in  1935,  later  becoming  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  in  1939,  and  editor  of  The  Kentucky 
Warbler  for  1937  and  1938.  He  early  obtained  a federal  collecting  permit 
and  started  an  extensive  scientific  collection  of  bird  skins  to  establish 
authentic  records  for  the  occurrence  of  many  species  for  the  state.  His 
specimens  from  the  Ohio  Falls  area  startled  the  ornithological  author- 
ities in  Washington  and  New  York,  causing  a revision  of  their  thinking 
concerning  the  migration  of  shorebirds  through  the  interior  of  the  United 
States.  As  a result,  he  became  the  first  elected  member  from  Kentucky 
to  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union.  In  1941  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  State  Ornithologist  and  reappointed  in  1945  after  an  absence 
of  several  years  due  to  service  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

In  1946  be  became  treasurer  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological  Club, 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  four  years.  He  progressed  through  the  of- 
ficial ranks  and  served  as  president  of  this  national  society  from  1954- 
1958. 
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Meanwhile,  locally  he  was  deputized  as  a Federal  Warden  and  in- 
terested himself  in  the  sportsmen’s  clubs.  He  followed  the  admonition 
of  “If  you  can’t  learn  ’em,  join  ’em,”  and  from  within  these  groups 
he  opposed  the  senseless  shooting  of  crows,  hawks,  owls,  etc.  and 
gained  club  support  for  better  game  laws  and  protection  for  predator 
species.  Intensely  loyal  to  those  who  helped  him,  he  often  excoriated 
those  who  circumvented  progressive  legislation  or  blocked  what  he 
thought  was  best.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  characteristic,  he  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the  League  of  Kentucky  Sportsmen  and 
later  appointed  a member  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  In 
1951  the  League  voted  him  the  “Outstanding  Sportsman  of  the  Year.” 
During  these  years  he  had  a hand  in  drafting  most  of  the  fishing  and 
hunting  rules  promulgated  by  the  State. 

Sometime  after  World  War  II  he  began  writing  an  outdoor  column 
for  the  Sunday  Courier-Journal.  This  weekly  article  covered  all  aspects 
of  wildlife  and  contained  sound  ecological  and  conservation  advice  and 
information.  Thus,  thousands  of  Kentuckians  were  gradually  educated 
and  lifted  out  of  selfish  and  ignorant  practices.  For  this  activity,  the 
Beckham  Bird  Club  in  1961  voted  him  its  award  for  “constructive  con- 
tribution to  Kentucky  Ornithology,”  having  given  him  its  first  award  in 
1953.  In  1968,  Ducks  Unlimited  presented  him  with  its  highly  prized 
“Conservation  Service  Award.” 

In  recent  years,  Burt  had  to  gradually  limit  his  field  activities  due 
to  diabetes  and  a succession  of  minor  heart  attacks.  He  retired  in 
1966  from  the  Commonwealth  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Louisville, 
where  he  was  a vice  president.  However,  in  April  1966  he  accepted  the 
treasurership  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  a very  demanding 
and  responsible  office.  While  he  was  working  on  the  books  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’  Union  at  his  home  at  Anchorage,  Kentucky,  on  May 
17,  1968,  he  died  of  a heart  attack. 

Although  he  may  not  have  been  well  known  to  recent  members  of 
the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society,  yet  his  work  in  establishing  speci- 
men records  for  the  State,  his  close  relationship  with  the  leading  orni- 
thologists of  the  country,  and  his  standing  among  conservation  writers 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  scientific  recognition  of  Ornithology 
in  Kentucky.  To  this  we  can  only  add,  “Thanks, — well  done!”- 

— Leonard  C.  Brecher 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  FALL  MEETING 

October  4-6,  1968 

The  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society  opened  its  45th  annual  fall 
meeting  at  Lake  Cumberland  State  Park,  Jamestown,  Kentucky,  on 
October  4,  1968. 

President  Herbert  E.  Shadowen  opened  the  Friday  evening  session 
with  a welcome  to  members  and  guests  and  an  explanation  of  field 
trips  for  Saturday.  The  program  consisted  of  papers  prepared  by  K.O.S. 
members  from  observations  and  studies  made  during  the  past  year.  The 
papers  were:  “Nesting  Habits  of  the  Grackle”  by  Howard  P.  Jones; 
“Nesting  Habits  of  the  Common  Nighthawk”  by  Edwin  Larson;  “Dis- 
tribution of  the  Dickcissel  in  Madison  County”  by  A.  L.  Whitt;  “Least 
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Bittern  Nest  at  Carpenter  Lakes”  by  George  Ray;  and  assorted  slides. 
It  proved  to  be  a pleasant  and  informative  evening  for  all. 

The  Saturday  morning  field  trips  consisted  of  four  groups.  Two 
groups  hiked  trails  near  the  lodge.  These  were  led  by  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Whitt.  A group  led  by  Willard  Gray  hiked  the  bottoms  be- 
low the  dam.  A fourth  party  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Guthrie  visited  the  Hock 
House. 

The  general  business  meeting  of  the  K.O.S.  was  called  to  order  at 
3:30  p.m.,  Oct.  5,  1968,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Shadowen,  President.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  minutes  of  the  1967  meeting  be  approved 
as  they  appeared  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  The  motion  carried.  The 
treasurer,  Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  gave  the  treasurer’s  report. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Whitt  reported  we  would  have  a representative  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Junior  Academy  of  Science. 

Mr.  Brecher,  reporting  on  the  status  of  making  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  a national  or  bi-state  park,  indicated  that  the  situation  was  static 
at  the  present  time  due  to  the  political  situation  at  the  national  and 
state  level.  The  outcome  would  determine  the  next  step  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Shadowen  reported  that  the  Wilderness  plan  which  affects  part 
of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  is  resting  in  committee. 

A Conservation  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  William  Ruhe,  Mr. 
Newton  Belt,  and  Mr.  Marvin  Bing  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  K.O.S.  in  the  area  of  conservation.  Already  several  con- 
tacts have  been  made  by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Stamm  reported  that  participation  in  the  nation-wide  nest  study 
conducted  by  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  had  been 
excellent  and  encouraged  people  to  make  an  even  greater  effort. 

She  further  encouraged  people  with  field  notes  and  papers  to  pre- 
sent them  for  publication  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  The  Kentucky  Warbler  is  exchanged  for  32  scientific  publications, 
which  are  housed  in  the  University  of  Louisville  Natural  Science  Library. 

Dr.  Monroe  reported  that  the  bar  graph,  which  he  is  compiling  from 
K.O.S.  records  showing  Kentucky  birds,  their  occurrence  and  distribu- 
tion, would  be  published  in  The  Kentucky  Warbler.  Reprints  for  dis- 
tribution would  be  made  and  the  completion  date  was  set  for  late  spring 
of  1969. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Family  Membership  be  adopted. 
The  motion  carried,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Article  I:  Add  new  Section  H: 

Section  H: 

Family  membership  shall  consist  of  husbands,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren of  Active,  Contributing,  or  Life  Members  residing  at  the 
same  address  as  those  members  who  pay  the  family  membership 
fee.  Only  one  copy  of  The  Kentucky  Warbler  or  any  publica- 
tion or  notice  of  the  Society  shall  be  sent  to  that  family. 

Article  II:  In  Section  A,  add  new  sentence  after  “the  fee  for  life  mem- 
bership shall  be  $50.00.” 

The  fee  for  Family  Membership  of  one  Active,  Contributing,  or  Life 

Member  shall  be  $1.00  annually  in  addition  to  that  member’s  dues. 

The  nominating  committee  was  comprised  of  Dr.  Clell  Peterson 
and  Mr.  Howard  P.  Jones.  The  following  officers  were  nominated: 

President — Willard  Gray,  Carlisle 
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Vice-President — Ray  Nall,  Murray 

Corr.  Sec.-Treas. — Miss  Evelyn  Schneider,  Louisville 

Recording  Sec. — Mrs.  Harry  Hummel,  Louisville 

Councillors — J.  Hill  Hamon,  Frankfort;  Hunter  Hancock,  Murray; 
Newton  Belt,  Blandville  (one  year  term  to  fill  vacancy  created 
by  Ray  Nall  having  been  elected  Vice-President.) 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  slate  be  accepted  as  stated. 
Motion  carried. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Lure  Lodge  dining 
room.  Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  was  presented  with  a birthday  cake,  a book, 
and  best  wishes  from  the  Society.  He  responded  in  kind  by  stating  that 
his  association  with  the  K.O.S.  as  one  of  the  founding  fathers  had 
been  a long  and  memorable  one.  He  then  made  the  official  compilation 
for  the  day  and  87  species  were  recorded. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  with  a slide  talk  presented  by  Dr. 
James  Tanner,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
“Rare  and  Endangered  Species  of  Wildlife”  was  the  title  of  his  talk. 

Sunday  came  in  with  a heavy  rain.  After  a leisurely  breakfast  and 
many  farewells,  members  took  their  leave  of  the  45th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Kentucky  Ornithological  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Willard  N.  Gray,  Recording  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
October  3,  1968 
GENERAL  FUND 

Balance  brought  forward,  October  14,  1967  ....  $ 765.54 

Receipts 

Annual  Membership  Dues: 

211  Regular  members  @ $3.00  $633.00 

20  Contributing  members  @ $5.00  100.00 

17  Corresponding  members  45.87 

11  Student  members  @ $2.00  22.00 

Life  Membership  payments  50.00 


Total,  Memberships  

Interest  Income,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

& Loan  Assn.,  on  Full-Paid  Shares  

Contributions,  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology 

Sale  of  Publications  

Sale  of  Checklist  Cards  

Sale  of  Sleeve  Patches  

Beckham  Bird  Club  for  envelopes  

Receipts,  Fall  Meeting,  1967  

Receipts,  Spring  Meeting,  1968  

Total  Receipts  


$850.87 

$ 33.26 
10.00 
32.05 
42.46 
1.25 
1.20 
353.90 
239.00 

$1,563.99 


TOTAL  . 


$2,329.53 
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Disbursements 


Printing  Costs,  The  Kentucky  Warbler  $660.96 

Postage,  including  The  Kentucky  Warbler  35.58 

500  Stamped  Envelopes  @ .08  40.00 

2,000  Manila  Envelopes  for  the  Warbler  16.86 

2 Pkges.  Address  Labels  1.24 

Rubber  Stamp  3.25 

100  Name  Tags  1.26 

Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund  50.00 

Transfer  to  Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology  10.00 

Dues,  Nature  Conservancy  5.00 

Kentucky  State  Treasurer,  Corporation 

Filing  Fee,  1967,  1968  4.00 

Expenses,  Fall  Meeting,  1967  360.70 

Expenses,  Spring  Meeting,  1968  205.00 


Total  Disbursements  

Balance  on  hand,  First  National  Bank 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  3,  1968  

TOTAL  

ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings 

& Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Oct.  14,  1967  

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  in  the  above  

Total  Balance  in  Fund,  Oct.  14,  1967  

Receipts 


Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  .....$  33.26 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  55.08 

Life  Memberships  transferred  62.50 


Total  Receipts  

TOTAL  

Disbursements 


Transfer  of  Interest  on  Full-Paid  Shares  to 

General  Fund  33.26 

Total  Disbursements  

Total  Balance  in  Fund,  Oct.  3,  1968  

TOTAL  

Seven  Full-Paid  Shares  700.00 

Savings  Account  Balance,  Oct.  14,  1967  1,133.39 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  55.08 

Life  Memberships  transferred  62.50 


Total  Assets,  Oct.  3,  1968  $1,950.97 


$1,393.85 

935.68 

$2,329.53 


$1,133.39 

700.00 


$1,833.39 


150.84 


$1,984.23 


33.26 

1,950.97 


$1,984.23 
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GORDON  WILSON  FUND  FOR  ORNITHOLOGY 

Balance  in  Savings  Account,  Greater  Louisville  First 

Federal  Savings  & Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  14,  1967  $ 925.36 

Receipts 

Contributions  $ 10.00 

Interest  on  Savings  Account  44.46 


Total  Receipts  54.46 


TOTAL 


Disbursements 


Nope 

Balance  in  Fund,  Oct.  3,  1968 

Principal  Fund  

Accumulated  Interest  


$698.00 

281.82 


$ 979.82 
$ 979.82 


Total  $979.82 


BALANCE  SHEET 
October  3,  1968 

Assets: 

Cash  in  General  Fund  in  the  First  National  Bank, 

Louisville,  Ky $ 935.68 

Endowment  Fund,  Jefferson  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky 1,950.97 

Gordon  Wilson  Fund  for  Ornithology, 

Greater  Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  and 

Loan  Assn.,  Louisville,  Ky 979.82 


TOTAL  ASSETS  $3,866.47 


Evelyn  J.  Schneider 
Treasurer 


MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


ANCHORAGE:  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe,  Sr.,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  L.  Monroe, 
Jr. 

BLANDVILLE:  Newton  Belt 

BOWLING  GREEN:  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E. 
Shadowen  and  family,  Mrs.  Eugene  Wilson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Wilson 

BURKES VILLE:  Charles  S.  Guthrie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stephenson 

CARLISLE:  Willard  Gray 

DANVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Alcock 

FRANKFORT:  Marvin  Bing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siegfried  Bing,  James  Durell, 
Dr.  J.  Hill  Hamon,  Howard  P.  Jones,  Miss  Pinkie  May  Richardson, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Ringo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  Smith  and  guests 

GLASGOW:  Mrs.  George  Ellis,  Mrs.  James  E.  Gillenwater,  Timothy  Gil- 
lenwater,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillie  T.  Hyde,  Thomas  McShane 

LEXINGTON:  Miss  Cecil  Bull,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Burns,  Dr.  Rodney  M.  Hays, 
Mrs.  Anna  N.  Heaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Reece,  Jr. 

LOUISVILLE:  Miss  Janet  Borders,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Brecher, 
Carlyle  D.  Chamberlain,  Howard  Cobb,  Joseph  Croft,  Amy  Deane, 
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Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fentress,  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Hummel,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  Jackson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  McConnell,  Dorothy  Peil, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ricketts,  Evelyn  Schneider,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Short,  Mabel  Slack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stamm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Wood 

MACEO:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Powell,  Jr.;  George  Ray,  Mrs.  Wallace 
Whalen 

MURRAY:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hunter  Hancock,  Edwin  Larson,  Dr.  Clell  T. 

Peterson,  Paul  Sturm 
NICHOLASVILLE — Mrs.  Woodrow  Feck 

OWENSBORO — Frank  Abrams,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  R.  lies 
PARKSVILLE:  Misses  Dena  and  Sue  Elliott 
RICHMOND:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitt,  Jr.  and  son 
SHELBYVILLE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Horace  Brown  and  family 
WILLIAMSBURG:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  A.  Olsen 
DYERSBURG,  TENNESSEE:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Leggett 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Tanner 
WHITE  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN:  Oscar  McKinley  Bryens 


INDEX,  KENTUCKY  WARBLER,  VOLUMES  XLI-XLIV,  1965-1968 

By  Gordon  Wilson 
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